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A PLEA FOR SERBIA, “ THE PIEDMONT 
OF THE BALKANS.” 


Or all the recently emancipated communities in the Balkans the 
most interesting, both from ifs past history and its probable future, 
is probably Serbia. It is undoubtedly that which, to all appearance, 
and if it plays its cards weli, has the most brilliant future before it ; 
for it will benefit not only by the break-up of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe, but also by the disappearance, in its present form, of another 
State—the Austrian. Both German and Magyar look forward with 
dread to the death of Francis Joseph, and remember that the South- 
Slav race extends from the Drave to the Adriatic, from Laybach to 
Cattaro. It is the object of this slight sketch to set forth the prin- 
ciples which may be expected to guide the policy of Serbia, the only 
independent portion of Illyria, if we except the diminutive princi- 
pality of Montenegro, which is not of sufficient extent to be able to 
revive in her own favour the ancient Serbian Czardom. 

Serbia has of late fallen into disrepute with the English people, a 
disrepute which can hardly be explained, though it may be illus- 
trated by the complaint of a leading Conservative journal, that it 
“‘has been in turn languidly philo-Austrian and tentatively pro- 
Russian.” It would seem that the real ground of complaint is that 
she has actually dared to copy the big States in seeking her own 
interests in foreign policy, and has refused to subserve the selfish 
‘designs of either Austria or Russia. So a weekly illustrated journal 
‘to denote a small nation that at any rate has never injured us could 
only use the coarse expression ‘‘ Milan’s miserable nation of pig- 
drivers ;” not even swineherds! But perhaps ignorance is the real 
cause Of this dislike. Certainly it is only to ignorance that we can 
ascribe such astounding statements as that having “little prestige to 
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lose” there exists in Serbia an “ absence of the stimulus of pride in 
past prowess.” Yet even a leader-writer on foreign politics might be 
expected to know that the Serbians alone of Balkan peoples have 
wrought out their independence by their own heroic exertions. 
Inde iva; she is beholden to no great Power. By writers who 
know something of Serbian history Karageorge and Milos Obrenovic 
are held not unworthy to be ranked with Dusan and Hrani¢; but 
perhaps these also are unknown names to those who write articles on 
Eastern politics. Thatshe has a large debt also goes against her in 
England; but how much of this was incurred by her wars of liber- 
ation? She was not started on her course of life as a free country 
without any expense as Bulgaria was, nor did she wait for a foreign 
liberator. It was the Serbians who first of all the subjects of the 
Ottoman raised the standard of revolt and national liberty, and it is 
not their fault that they had no Byron to raise enthusiasm in her 
cause in the struggles of 1804 and 1815, and that these have passed 
unnoticed because she did not trouble the Powers to fight a Navarino 
in her behalf. Except that she has always shown herself of more 
independent spirit than her neighbours, it is difficult to see why she 
should be in such bad odour in England, natural though that should 
be as a cause of dislike to Austrian or Russian. 

It is just this independence of spirit that marks Serbia out as a 
useful, though small and humble, ally in cutting the Gordian knot 
of the Eastern Question so far as it concerns European Turkey. 
Among many the dread of Russian influence is still great, and dislike 
to that Power has increased of late in consequence of her recent action 
in urging on forcible measures against Greece. To such it may be a 
point in Serbia’s favour that she will never be what is vaguely termed 
**Pan-Slav.” She did not fight in 1804, 1815, 1875, 1877 merely in 
order to hand over her destinies to the tender mercies of a Power 
far less civilised than herself. “ We were an empire when Russia was 
a Tartar khanate,” was the remark of a Serbian Minister in the course of 
the Russo-Turkish war. The South Slav hates the “ Schwabian Czar ” 
and the ruthless rule of the Hungarian, it is true ; but as a Monte- 
negrin Minister stated at the same period, “If Russia ever tries to 
gain dominion over us, she will find a Poland more difficult than that 
she already possesses.” It is those who have favoured the absorption 
of the South Slavs in the dominions of the House of Hapsburg 
who have given Pan-Slavism whatever force it possessed, and then 
declaimed against the perfectly obvious consequences of their own 
policy. Give them freedom as the alternative to subjection to Russia, 
and there will be no doubt as to the choice the Serbs will make; and 
precisely as Russia may be supposed to cherish designs against the 
freedom of the South Slavs, so great, in a directly corresponding ratio, 
will be their opposition to that Power. And, in fact, an intense 
jealousy of Russia is characteristic of Serbia, and has been forced 
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upon her by the remembrance of the wrongs she has received from 
that Power in the course of her past history. A few of the facts 
are indispensable if we would understand the guiding principles of 
Serbian policy, for her policy is influenced chiefly by the consideration 
of her past relations with the Russian Empire. When Russia in the 
reign of Prince Michael attempted, on one occasion, to interfere more 
offensively than usual in the internal policy of the little Slav princi- 
pality, the Minister Risti¢ was asked what answer he thought ought 
to be returned by the Serbian Government, and gave the laconic 
reply, ‘‘ A declaration of war.” This ought not to be merely derided 
as a piece of bombastic folly, the more ridiculous as, of course, the 
frontiers of the States do not touch at any point. There was a 
deeper meaning in the reply, and it expressed a conviction borne in 
upon the speaker by a long experience in the affairs of the little 
State; for we must remember that it is not only in 1876 and 1878 
that Russia has betrayed Serbia; and of such lasting influence have 
the former betrayals been in forming the opinions of Serbian 
statesmen (for since 1878 it is impossible to prove a distinct Russo- 
phil policy against any Serbian Ministry), that it is instructive to 
look into the former instances as well as the latter when Serbia has 
trusted to Russia and has been deceived. 

Russia was willing enough to make use of the Serbs as allies in her 
wars with the Porte, and equally willing to betray them when peace 
was made. s after the last war the extension of territory granted 
to the principality was but one-third of the area actually in the 
occupation of the Serbian troops, so in 1813, after she had utilised 
the services of Karageorge, she made no terms for the Serbs; 
Karageorge was forced to flee and the country again overrun by the 
Ottomans. ‘The result, however, was gratifying to Serbian pride, for 
the country, under the heroic Milos, freed herself without outside aid, 
a fact which she has never forgotten. But this result of her love of 
liberty and indomitable courage was, naturally enough under the 
circumstances, extremely distasteful to the northern Empire, which 
saw growing up in the heart of the Balkan peninsular a south Slav 
State, destined to be a nucleus of, at any rate, a “ Great Serbia,” 
which owes nothing to her and was likely to be a hindrance to the 
realisation of her own ambitions, Hence constant intrigues to keep 
the country weak and in a state of ferment; intrigues which, when 
successful, have been appealed to by the unwitting tools of Russia as 
evidence of the turbulent and unpractical character of the people, or 
of their rulers, but which to the more thinking portion of the 
population have been but fresh incentives to their jealousy of Russia, 
and fresh reminders that they did not, like Bulgaria, spring ready- 
armed from an autocrat’s head. 

Under Milo’ the country entered into a course of progress—a wide 
road was opened from Belgrade to Nish, courts of justice established 
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in the different divisions of the country, with a court of appeal, and 
a code based upon the French was introduced. But all this, as has 
been said, was extremely distasteful to Russia, and she commenced a 
series of intrigues against Milos, which ended in his banishment from 
the country. The excuse for this action lay in his arbitrary govern- 
ment and stern measures, though countries in that state of progress 
have generally needed a strong government, which alone can introduce 
order into the chaos that follows a war of liberation. Nor is this 
altogether alien to the Serbian character, which, the ex-Regent 
Risti¢ remarked after the assumption of royal power by the present 
king before he had attained his majority, either requires a strong 
hand or else anarchy will ensue, The characteristic, however, is 
rather one of that state of civilisation and political progress than of a 
people, though Mr. Evans, in one of his Illyrian Letters, has 
remarked that the characteristic in the Serbs that struck him most 
was “ their infinite capacity for being drilled.” After the death of 
Milan Obrenovié, who succeeded his father, Milos, Alexander 
Karageorgevié was elected prince. He, however, shared the fate of 
Milos, for after a prosperous reign he was accused of being too 
Austrian in his sympathies, and Russian intrigues secured his 
deposition also. From him are derived the claims of the 
Karageorgevié pretenders. The aged Milos was then recalled, and 
was followed on the throne by Michael Obrenovic, whose reign was 
perhaps the most prosperous that Serbia has yet experienced. He 
was assassinated by the adherents of Alexander Karageorgevic, an 
act which called down upon that family in the constitution of 1869 
perpetual exclusion from the throne, as on them “the curse of 
Serbia rests for ever.” There is hardly need to mention the firm 
belief of many Serbians, that General Tchernaieff in 1876 was sent to 
Serbia in reality to betray their arms in the field. Suffice to remark 
that this view has been energetically upheld by Gambier in his book 
on Serbia, and that in view of the subsequently known agreement of 
Russia before the war to Austria’s occupation of Bosnia, it is not 
insignificant that Tchernaieff opposed, only too successfully, the plan 
of the Serbian generals to throw their forces into Bosnia, and join 
the insurgents there. So it has been maintained that the revolt of 
1883, in a district inhabited by a mixed population of Serbs, 
Bulgars, and Roumanians, and which was put down by Nicola 
Christi¢, ‘‘ the Iron Hand of Serbia,” was brought about by Russian © 
gold. In these last two instances the suspicions may be well-founded; 
certainly in view of the other cases cited, and of the manner in which 
Russia has lately shown her hand in the Cretan affair, the theory is 
not without justification. But the most dastardly act of all was the 
attempted and partially successful un-Serbising of the Serbian 
Macedonians. If the maps in Réclus’ Geographie Universale and in 
the Zimes Atlas be compared, it will be seen that in the former all 
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the regions about Bitobia are put down to the Bulgarians, while 
in the latter the ethnographic boundary is placed along the course of 
the Struma, the regions to the west being marked as Serb. What 
is the explanation of this discrepancy? It is that in the middle of 
this century the free spirit of the Serbs, as contrasted with Bulgarian 
apathy, caused such offence that by Russian exertions the attempt 
was made to Bulgarise those districts; and the attempt has been 
partly successful, so that those districts seem to have a mixed 
population.’ There is a special word (Goptevic) to denote such 
Balgarised-Serbs. As the process has been merely to exchange the 
Serbian language for Bulgarian, which is mutually intelligible with 
the former, and as the use of the one is easily substituted for the 
other (as to quote a reverse instance in the Eastern part of the 
Nish district), the Serbians naturally consider that they have still an 
incontestable right to those districts. It was by Russian influence, 
too, that the Bishop or Vladika of Montenegro, who was looked upon 
as the spiritual, the Serbian prince being the secular, head of the 
Serbs, was transformed into a purely secular prince. Montenegrin 
and Serbian were to quarrel as to who should revive the Serbian 
Czardom. 

Is it wonderful, then, that there should exist in Serbia a keen 
sense of the purely selfish aims that Russia keeps ever in view 
in all her policy in the East, that she should look upon Russia rather 
as a foe to her liberties than as a liberator? And how much must 
these views be intensified by recent events ir the East, when she 
has been told to keep quiet, that she may strive to relieve her co- 
nationalists if she will, but that in the event, however fortune may 
favour, she will not be allowed to effect anything; when she has 
learnt that even Russia has been converted to the “ superstitions of 
an antiquated diplomacy”; that Beaconsfield is not dead but still 
lives in a less gifted successor. The repression of the national 
aspirations of the small Balkan States is the aim of the Concert of 
Earope. And to what purpose? That Austria having learnt at 
last that she will never be in a position to resist Russian aims, may 
derive some comfort from the fact that the territorial status quo will 
be preserved in the Balkans till such times as the pear will of very 
rottenness fall into Russia’s lap, whereas Austria might see that the 
free development of the Balkan States is the surest bar to Russian 
ambition. The House of Hapsburg may be sure that Russia will 
never allow it to fulfil its dream, and turn into a reality that “ stoss 
sudwirts” of which we have heard so much. The opportunity for 
that occurred in 1875, but the Magyars prevented advantage being 
taken of it in their dread of Slav preponderance. They remembered 


1 For this I am chiefly indebted to a reprint of a series of letters written to a 
morning journal, the name of which I forget. They were reprinted under the title: 
of Servia : Her Aim and Story. 
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the deeds of the Croats in 1848. But if these dreams can never 
be realised the formation of the Drei-Kaiser-Bund will not lessen 
the danger from Russia, but when the latter deems that the time 
has at length come, the hostility of Austria to Russia will break out 
anew after time has fought for Russia, and when the Balkan States 
have been thoroughly estranged from Austria. Nor is the danger of 
a partition treaty between Russia and Germany so great as Austrian 
statesmen may think, for such an alliance and treaty can hardly be 
effected so long as Alsace-Lorraine remains German. And in that 
alternative also would a strong State system in the Balkans fostered 
by Austria be of the utmost value to her in securing her in the rear. 
But she fears a Balkan alliance, if the aspirations of the nationalities 
be realised, and remembers that she comprises 5,000,000 of South 
Slavs in her dominions. The dangers will not be less if by her 
policy she throws them entirely into the arms of Russia, 

Germany alone besides Russia benefits by the present policy of the 
so-called federation of Europe, which mocks at all the first principles 
of a federation, for by it and its sequel of the three Emperors’ 
Alliance she takes out an additional insurance policy on Alsace- 
Lorraine. That being settled she cares not that the Emperor of 
Russia becomes the Emperor of Europe also, and that the latter 
should become “ all Cossack.” 

But is it not for our interest that the second alternative of 
Napoleon should be realised ? Should we not rather have Europe all 
Republican? If the Concert claims to deal with Crete and Anatolia, 
why not also with Egypt and Cyprus? Are we in this case also 
to affirm our adherence to the Concert, our adhesion to the reso- 
lution of the majority? Or have we not been throughout befooled 
by the astute Russ and malignant German? ‘There never was a 
Concert on the Eastern Question, not even when Napoleon and 
Alexander met on that raft at Tilsit. Why then seek to delude 
ourselves in the pursuit of a vain shadow, and put our foreign policy 
in commission? We need not fear the outbreak of a war if we 
pursue our own aim. War did not follow the refusal of England to 
blockade Crete in 1896, nor would war have followed on a similar 
refusal in 1897, If the hostility of Austria and Russia be so acute 
as it is stated to be by those who raise the bogey of war, no 
efforts of ours will prevent it from bursting into flame, and if it be 
not so acute then a reversal of recent English policy cannot inflame 
it. If the greatest English interest be peace, then surely our 
second interest of paramount importance is liberty—liberty not only 
for ourselves but for others. It is by the community of interests 
among free men that peace is best secured. The present Concert 
strives to do away with the liberty of the individual State by an 
agreement among the greater Powers ; and even in this agreement 
we have avowedly not been following our own policy, nor realising our 
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own ideas, and even in defeat we could not do more than blindly 
follow the lead of others and might do appreciably less, for we should 
be aiding with our impotence and not with our strength, and in 
realising that our great interest in the East is the free development 
of the Balkan nations, I have ventured to lift up my weak voice in 
behalf of the most worthy of the South Danubian States. 

The Serbs gained their liberty by their right arms,and have since 
guarded it jealously against Austrian and Russian intrigues alike. 
From their love of liberty, their democratic feeling, and their great 
local liberty, they have been termed the English of the Balkans. They 
have got in their young sovereign a man of strength of will, jealous 
for the honour of his country, and one not given to shifty intrigues of 
the type with which Ferdinand of Bulgaria has made us so familiar, 
They offer for us in the future, should they be united with the Serbs 
under Turkish dominion, a ready market for our manufactures, with 
which they were delighted for their finish and strength when first 
they saw them in Nish. They will never be the humble servants of 
Russia, and if, even though united to Serbian Macedonia and 
Northern Albania, which is destined also to be theirs, a small ally, 
will they not even so, together with a resuscitated Greece, be of more 
use to us than no ally at all? By our present policy we gain no 
influence, by endeavouring to realise the aspirations of the South 
Slavs and Hellenes we lose no allies (or is the Drei-Kaiser-Bund to 
further our interests ?) and gaining the preponderating influence in 
the Balkans, in the countries of the Aigean and the mouth of the 
Adriatic, we shall be acting up to our best and noblest traditions, 
gaining allies young and vigorous, with a future before them—allies 
who would know that in English friendship lies the great bar to 
Russian ambition ; who would, in the day of freedom, for they have 
said so, never forget the debt due to the great free country of the 
West, the traditional helper of the weak and oppressed. 


A. H. E. TAaytor. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WEEK AS A GUIDE 
TO PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY. 


Part I.—TsE WEEK OF THE POLE-STAR WORSHIPPERS. 


THE great object of the inquirer who tries to trace back the history 
of the human race through the accumulated mass of customs on which 
the foundations of the organised life of modern society are laid is to 
find in each descending layer of the cumulus certain marks which, 
like geological fossils, change the seemingly unarranged heap into a 
collection of chronological strata. Each ideally perfect geological 
formation shows in its characteristic fossils how the products of every 
separate layer passed through sequent phases of change, beginning 
with that which marks each layer as containing a class of fossils dis- 
tinct from those of that below it. These differences become more 
accentuated as time advances till, at length, the final products of the 
stratum begin to be more like those above it. It is by marking 
these changes that we can trace the gradual transformation of genera 
and species through the course of ages of time, and can see how the. 
lowly organised Protozoa developed finally into the highly organised. 
mammalian vertebrates. 

When we seek out the signs left by the human race in its ascent 
from barbarism to civilisation we find in the history of the measure- 
ment of time a series of indications which in some degree fulfil the 
functions of geological fossils as guides to the history of the past. 

The first stage traceable in the story of man’s life on earth is that 
in which he dwelt in the primeval forests as an animal living partly 
on the flesh of other animals he killed, and partly on fruits, leaves, 
and roots. Both in hunting animals and seeking for vegetable food the 
knowledge of the succession of the seasons and of the products accom- 
panying each changing phase of the year in the varying climates of the. 
globe must have greatly helped the primitive man in his struggling 
efforts to increase and multiply and to contend successfully against 
rival animals and the opposing forces of Nature. The gradual acqui- 
sition of this knowledge must have been a most important factor 
in securing the supremacy of the human race, which, as I have shown. 
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in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for May 1897, had so far advanced 
in the Mid-Pleistocene era, dating many thousands of years back, 
as to have then formed no less than six different varieties of men, 
living in the tracts watered by the Seine and Meuse and their tribu- 
taries. All these people, who lived by hunting game and finding food 
in the fields and forests, must have learnt from their ancestors and 
acquired for themselves a considerable knowledge of the sequence of 
annual time, which was scarcely less necessary to them than it was. 
to the first agriculturists. 

The early farmers who used the time knowledge they had learnt 
as hunters as one of their chief aids in sowing and growing crops 
were, as I have shown, the equatorial forest races living in South 
India, who first founded villages there in Palzolithic times ; while 
the northern men were still forest wanderers dwelling in caves and 
rock shelters. It was these people, the founders of the permanent. 
village, who first came northward to Asia Minor in the beginning 
of the Neolithic Age. They brought with them their systematically 
organised village community, possessing in its recurring crops the: 
means of feeding its inhabitants from year to year, without the 
annual dislocation consequent on the change of place to seek new 
hunting grounds when the-old were exhausted. They also, as I 
have shown in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, brought with 
them the measurements of night and day and of the first year cal-- 
culated by the human race. This was measured by observing that 
the Pleiades first set after the sun on November 1, when the southern 
spring began, that they disappeared from the night sky in April and. 
reappeared in the beginning of May, when they set before the sun, 
and continued to do so till Ovctuber 31. That this year was one of 
which the characteristic marks were noted by a southern race living 
in a very hot climate is proved not only by its beginning with the 
southern spring and the time of sowing the year’s crops in the south, 
but also by the fact that the only people living on the earth who were 
likely to look to the night sky for a guide to mark the march of time 
were either those living very far north, where during a large part of 
the year, time could, in the absence of the sun, be reckoned only by 
the stars, or the dwellers in hot latitudes who were relieved at night. 
from the tyranny of the burning sun of day, which ultimately 
destroyed all life unless tempered by seasonable rains. 

That the northern people have always retained a reminiscence of 
their first birth in the warm Polar lands of the Miocene Age, when 
the sun was invisible for a great part of the year, is clear from their 
worship of the Pole star and their reverence for the Great Bear con- 
stellation, which I have shown to have been parts of the primitive 
creed of the hairy man of the Neanderthal race in the Mid- Pleistocene 
Age. Bat it is impossible that the belief of the northern hunters in 
the revolution of the stars could have resulted in a calculation of the 
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day, which filtered its way southwards to the southern farmers, for 
all evidence shows that agriculture begun in the south, and that it 
was entirely unknown in Europe before the Neolithic Age, when we 
find organised villages diffused through every European country from 
Italy to Ireland. 

The existence of these villages, with their fields of Mesopotamian 
wheat and barley and their fruit-trees, derived, like domestic animals, 
from Asia Minor and Syria, proves that they must have learnt the 
elementary rules of agriculture in a country very far south of the 
treeless plains of the Euphrates valley, and in a land where rice, the 
earliest cereal, grew all but spontaneously in a warm soil heated by the 
southern sun and saturated by the fertilising and copious rains of the 
tropical zone. That it must have been these southern rice growers 
who first taught the people of Asia Minor and Syria and afterwards 
those of Europe their method of computing time is proved by the uni- 
versal reckoning of the day throughout Syria and South-Western Asia 
as beginning at six o’clock in the evening, when the equinoctial sun 
sets. It was in the forests on the Equator where the sun sets at this 
hour throughout the year that the first founders of permanent villages 
framed their computations of the day and the year, and the primary 
starting-point in both calculations was the revolution of the stars 
round the Pole every twenty-four hours. 

In this circular star dance the Pleiades were looked on as the 
leading stars, but the tribal chief of the starry host was the star 
Canopus in Argo, called by the Australian aborigines the Black Crow 
star, and also the giant who runs away with the Queen of the Pleiades, 
that is to say, forces her and her attendant stars to revolve round the 
Pole and thus produce the phenomenon of the nightly rising, culmi- 
nation, and setting of the stars. 

When we remember that the early savages had to acquire the 
ability to count by very slow stages, and that they had no means, except 
their unpractised memories, of keeping and using records of figures, 
it is at once evident that they must have possessed some primary 
aggregated unit of the recurring nights and days marking the pro- 
gress of the primeval years before they began to divide these days 
into hours and minutes in the south and into watches in the north. 
The first accurate division of the day into sixty hours of twenty-four 
minutes each was made by the Dravidian forest races of South India, 
but this division is one which proves by its complexity that it was a 
late product of arithmetical thought, and it must have been in a 
much simpler fashion that reckonings were first made of the long 
intervals of time between the changes in the setting of the Pleiades 
which divided the year into two periods of six months each, from 
November 1 to April 30, and May 1 to October 31. 

Apparently the first unit of time used in this calculation was the 
typical handful of days represented by the four fingers of the hand 
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of the Giant-star Canopus, with which he seized the Pleiades. This, 
when the thumb was added to the four fingers, became the five days’ 
week, the five fingers of his mighty hand. This star, called by the 
Hindus Agastya, is conclusively proved to be a time god by one of 
his functions, which was to drink up the waters of the sea and control 
the very visible and regularly recurring tides of the Indian Ocean. 
The week represented as the five fingers of his hand is that reckoned 
by the Burmese Mongol-Finn Shans, who are shown by their language 
to belong to the race of Mons or mountaineers, which sent to India 
the first immigrants from the north-east, the Mundas. These Shans 
hold their weekly markets at intervals of five days, and they are the 
great traders of South-Eastern Asia. These five-day markets are 
survivals from the primitive days when trade was first founded by 
the mountain races who exchanged the natural products of their 
forests for the crops of the farmers. This exchange trade was inau- 
gurated by the foundation of markets where those who had goods to 
sell found purchasers to buy, and it was the promoters of these 
markets who first made the five days’ week a working unit in the 
national reckoning of time. 

But though the five days’ week was the earliest week of which 
we have actual evidence, it is very doubtful whether the six days’ 
week calculated from the six mother stars of the Pleiades did not 
compete in popularity with the five days’ week from the earliest days 
when the conception of a week was formed. 

There has always been a fundamental difference in the thoughts of 
the north and south tribal races. The first believe in a ruling central 
power answering to the king and chief of the tribes, and embody 
their ideas as to the world-governor in the semi-metaphysical con- 
ception of a creating giant who produces heat and life on earth by 
turning round the heavenly fire-drill, only visible in the Pole-star. 
He thus takes round with him the stars, the lights of his Polar 
dwelling-house, supported by the invisible Polar column, his heat- 
creating staff. This belief differs from that of the southern man, who 
looked on human life as born like that of animals from the union of 
pairs. It is of this quarrel, existing from a very early stage of 
civilisation, of which we are told in a passage in the Brahmanas, 
describing the contest between the believers in the divinity of pairs, 
the Asuras, the worshippers of the Asu, or breath of life, infused 
into the mother-tree or plant, which was thought to originate life as 
it still sustains it, and the followers of Indra, the rain-god of the 
Pole-star worshippers, who believe in him as the one creating god 
who, by the winds under his control, the Maruts, or monsoon winds, 
turns the stars round the pole, and in the sanctity of odd numbers. 
The Hindoos still continue to count in pairs, following the example 
of their Dravidian ancestors, who believed themselves to be the sons 
of the tree born from the union of the rain of heaven with the seed- 
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yielding tree and plant, for this, which sustains life on earth, was 
looked on as its source. 

These divergencies mark the difference between tribal, mountain, 
trading, and hunting races and the founders of communal Dravidian 
villages, and it was the union between these two which first made 
the cultivated villages the fundamental units of the original state or 
province. This was in the beginning the area within which each 
hunting race asserted and maintained their sole right to kill game, 
and was called the Parha, meaning the clan property. It was when 
this originally waste forest land was cleared and divided into tracts 
tilled by farmers that it became an association of united village 
communities. Ons of the principal ties that bound these villages 
together was the right of all members of the associated village 
communities to sell in the weekly village markets. 

These people thus united as the sons of the village tree and of the 
giants who turned the fire-drill of heaven, the Pole-star god, were 
those who originated the two first weeks, the week of the five days 
of the giant’s fingers and the six-days week of the six mother- 
Pleiades. Both worshipped the Pole-star, which was to the northern 
Finn races, who communicated their theology to the Mongols, the 
mother-star Taara. She appears as the village goddess Tari in the 
developed creed of the organised Ooraon village, with its staff of 
ruling village officers derived from the simpler Munda community, 
only ruled by its headman. It is to Tari that the largest of the four 
divisions of glebe land held by the village priesthood is dedicated. 
In the Dravidian creed she appears as the star-mother Tara, wedded 
to the ape-god Maroti, the tree (marom) wind-god. It is he who 
raises the winds which turn the Pole and the stars that follow it 
round. He is thus, like the later Indra of the Rigveda, the god of 
the monsoon winds of India, blowing in definite directions at each of 
the changing seasons of the year. But this theology of the ape-god 
Maroti and his wife Tara springs, like the organisation of the national 
state, from the union of the southern races whose father-god was 
Canopus (Agastya) and who was originally the giant-ape who dragged 
the Pleiades round the pole, with the northern Finns, who were sons 
of the Pole-star goddess Tara. 

It was by these united races that the whole theology of the 
worship of the village grove and tree was developed. The first 
cultivators doubtless followed the custom still adhered to by the 
nomad forest farmers, who make a clearing in the forest by burning 
the trees and sow their crops in the cleared land, which they 
abandon in two years when the first fertility of the soil is exhausted. 
It was their trading successors who first conceived the idea of 
permanent settlemenis ; and these sons of the forest who reverenced 
the tree as their mother, thought they must, when clearing the land 
for their village, leave some of the forest-trees still standing as a 
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home for the Pole-star goddess and ape wind-god, whose perpetual 
protection they wanted tosecure. Hence in each of their permanent 
villages they left, as the forest Mundas still do, a grove of trees 
standing in the centre of thecleared ground. Beneath the shade of 
these totem parent-trees was the Akra or village dancing ground, 
where the seasonal dances, reproducing the star-dance of the heavens, 
were danced. At its end was the specially sacred village-tree on 
which the ape-god was supposed to sit, and beneath it offerings of 
flowers and fruit were deposited. We find this belief in the ape-god 
turning the stars round the pole reproduced in the Egyptian 
theology, surviving in their names for the constellations, for they called 
the Great Bear the Thigh of Set, and Set was originally the god 
Hapi, the Egyptian form of the Dravidian, kapi, the ape. Thus the 
Egyptian divines followed the example of the Dravidian peasant- 
priest, the ape worshipper, who, in his rare confidential moments 
when he discourses on his national creed, will tell you that the ape 
sitting on the top branches of the world’s tree in the northern 
heavens turns the stars round the Pole. In the developed theology 
of the Munda Dravido Finns, in which the northern elements 
predominated over those of the south, the ape-god did not obtain a 
place with the Dravidian institutions of the village grove and the 
dancing ground which they retained, But his tree survives in the 
distribution of the glebe land, for the second share in it is dedicated 
to the tree-god called Lutkum-hadam, the staff of the creeper, and 
this twisting creeper is the symbol of the turner of the world’s tree, 
like the Egyptian symbolism of the girdling Thigh of Set, which 
performs the same function. In this creeper is also the reminiscence 
of the twining snake of another primeval creed. 

In tracing further the history of the five days’ week of these 
southern village races who worshipped the Pole-star god as the ruler 
of time, we find distinct evidence in Arabian theology of their 
northern emigration to Asia Minor, taking with them their village 
organisation and the year led by the Pleiades. The Arabians, divided 
into the Himyarites, the black Dravidian races, the Minyans and 
Sabceans, were all star worshippers before the days of Mahom- 
medanism, and called the Pole-star, the sign of the unseen creating 
god, who made the stars revolve, Al-rekab the king-post of the roof 
of heaven, likened to the pole-supported roof of the huts of the 
Minyan immigrants from Phrygia. This worship still survives 
among the Haranates and the Sabceans of the Euphrates Valley, who 
call themselves Mandans, or sons of the Word (Manda) of God. 
These Arabians tell how Repha, the giant, an alternative name for 
Canopus, besides the more usual one of Su-hel, married Orion, 

This is evidently a historical myth telling how the southern 
emigrants, who went north and were called the Rephaim or sons of 
the giants, named as the earliest dwellers in Palestine in the Hebrew 
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Bible, lost sight in Northern Palestine of the southern star Canopus, 
which is not visible north of the Isthmus of Suez. But though 
they lost their leading giant star they could still see the Pleiades, 
and consequently they substituted Orion for Canopus as the star 
which was to lead them round the Pole. But in this new belief, 
Orion, who was in northern mythology the hunted deer star driven 
round the Pole by the Wind-god, the Wild Hunter, did not lead or 
drag the Pleiades round the Pole but pursued them. It is as the 
Star-god Mriga-Sirsha, the deer’s (Mriga) head (sirsha), that he 
appears in Hindu mythology as pursuing the Queen of the Pleiades, 
Rohini the doe, the star Aldebaran, and as becoming by his union 
with her the father of Vastosh-pati, the lord (pati) of the house or 
village (vastos), the household fire-god of the Finn races, the 
Phrygian Mingyce, the measurers (min). When he became the 
father of Vastosh-pati he was slain by the arrow of Rudra, the Wild 
Hunter storm-god; and the Brahmanas tells us that this arrow 
means in its three parts the feather, the shaft, and the barb, the 
three seasons of Orion’s year also symbolised by the three stars in 
his belt. This was the year of three seasons following that of two 
of Canopus and the Pleiades. We see in these transition stories 
evidence of the change in national policy which followed the union 
of the southern races who made the village their fundamental unit 
with the Ugro-Finns who founded society on the family, made the 
house-mother priestess of the household fire, consecrated to the 
Hearth-goddess, the Greek Hestia, the Roman Vesta, who became in 
India Vastosh-pati and who worshipped the Wild Hunter of the 
North in the star Wind-god Orion, who hunted with his brother deer- 
stars. Among the southern races marriages were not made between 
individuals dwelling together in the house, but between villages. 
According to this custom all the villages of each Parha were wedded 
together, but no man could become the father of a child of a woman 
in his own village, but must go with his comrades, invited by the 
women of another village of the national union, to the seasonal 
dances where the village children were begotten in their parent 
village grove. These, when born, were the children of their mother’s 
village and were brought up by them and the village men who were 
to their mothers as brethren. Hence arose the Ooraon and Niga 
custom of always keeping the village boys and girls apart from their 
mothers after they could dispense with their care. The boys were 
looked after by the village elders and the girls by the village matrons. 
The Arabian story which makes Orion the wife of Canopus is an 
offspring of this belief, for in it the alliance between the southern 
and northern races is made by a visit of the southern man to a 
female of the newly confederated northern village. 

Under the new régime of the rule of the marrying Finns, the 
Ugro-Finn Akkadians of the Euphrates valley, whose language is a 
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Finn dialect, and of the god of the household-fire, the five-days’ week 
of the Hindu Munda Dravidian races was taken northwards. It 
became the Scandinavian Fimt, or five-days’ week of the year of the 
Wild Hunter of the North, the star Orion who had been originally 
as Canopus, the ape wind-god of the south. 

In examining the evidence as to the northern installation of this 
five-days’ week we find further proof confirmatory of the above con- 
clusions. For it began to be reckoned in the chronometry of the 
north when individual marriages were first made between the northern 
and southern races, and when the paternity of the father, which was 
ignored in the south, began to be recognised. This was first asserted 
by the Basque custom of the couvade, and it was the Iberian Basques 
of Asia Minor, the founders of the Neolithic villages of Italy and 
southern France, who took tke custom with them to Ulster, in 
Treland. In the Celtic mythology of the Ultonians, or men of 
Ulster, the week of the couvade, or that in which the father of a 
child asserted his right to be regarded as its chief parent by simulating 
the sickness of maternity, was called the Noinden. This word, 
meaning the Nine, denotes the length of the ceremonial week which 
was divided into five nights and four days, and thus shows traces of 
its southern origin in a land where time was reckoned by nights, 
beginning with the setting of the sun.’ This couvade of the Western 
Celts was an inheritance from the Basques of Spain, who still practice 
the rite, and it was brought to Ireland by the Milesian sons of 
Mile or Bile who, according to universal Irish tradition, came thither 
from Spain. 

This name Mile or Bile means, according to Professors Rhys and 
Windisch, an ancient tree growing over a holy well or in a fort.? This 
definition proves clearly by unmistakably exact evidence that these 
Basque sons of Mile were the sons of the village tree growing in the 
centre of the village, the survival of the Indian village grove. The 
central village grove of India became, in Asia Minor, Greece and 
Italy, the grove sacred to the village parent gods, the Greek 
Temenos, meaning the place cut off or set apart for sacred ceremonies, 
It was from the original village grove thus consecrated to God that 
the Latin templum and our temple took its name, The templum 
was in Latin the consecrated field of the “‘ augur,” or local diviner 
and priest, in which he consulted the gods, and it was first the leaf- 
clad temple of which the pillars were the primeval forest trees of 
the village grove. But when the Finn mountain races were united 
in Asia Minor to the agricultural sons of the village grove, the 
latter was placed at the foot of the hill on which the Finns, who 
called themselves the sons of the mother hill and of the goddess 
Cybele, whose name means in Phrygian a cave, used to fix their cave 
dwellings. The confederacy thus was between the lowland culti- 


1 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. iv. p. 363. 2 Ibid. p. 678. 
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vators and the Paleolithic cave dwellers of the North, and the sites 
of their villages were chosen so as to leave a hill in the centre of a 
number of hamlets nestled at its feet just as the Palatine Mount and 
the hill of the Akropolis were the centres of the allied hamlets which 
grew into the cities of Rome and Athens. It was on this hill that 
the national fort was placed, and on it was the parent tree trans- 
ported to the top of the hill from the village grove at its foot, the 
tree from which the Milesian Basques claimed descent, the olive tree 
of Athene at Athens. 

These united sons of the hill and village grove took the name of 
Basques meaning, “ sons of the forest ” (baso), and of Iberians, the 
Basque, Ibai-erri, meaning, the people (erri) of the rivers (ibai). 
They were in Asia Minor the first growers of wheat and barley, who 
substituted the cereals raised from Mesopotamian grasses for the rice 
which the ancestors of the farmers of the confederacy used to grow 
in India, when they found the dry soil of the Euphrates valley was 
not suited for rice, which had been originally grown from the Indian 
grasses. These are still looked upon as the really sacred rice, 
bunches of which are annually hung up in all native houses of the 
rice-growing districts of the Central Provinces in August. 

It was after they had established in Asia Minor the new system 
of farming suited to the northern soil and climate that they 
emigrated westward, as the Basque founders of Neolithic villages. 
They took with them in their new departure the Pleiades’ year of 
the Celtic Druids, beginning in November with the three days 
festival to the Dead, our All Hallows Eve, All Souls, and All, Saints’ 
Day of October 31, and November 1 and 2, which were originally 
consecrated to the dead in the Southern Hemisphere, and also the 
five days’ week. 

Having thus tracked this primeval year with its weeks of five 
days each from South India and the rainy mountain lands of South 
Eastern Asia, where the mountain Mon races, who worship the Pole- 
star goddess, adore also the sun-god Sri-bonga, to Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Scandinavia, and India, I must now proceed to state the 
evidence as to the equally early week of six days. That it was 
actually reckoned as the first week of a year of time in North India 
is proved by the ritual of the six day’s festival called Tri-kadru-ka, 
which is in three passages of the Rigveda (II. 15. 1., IT. 22. 1., 
I. 32. 3.), said to begin on the day when Indra went forth to kill 
the dragon which keeps back the rains. This distinctly marks it as 
a festival of the summer solstice, when the North Indian rains, 
brought up by the South-west Monsoon, begin. ‘This annual battle, 
in which, in the Rigveda, Indra kills Vyansa, the two (vi.) shouldered 
(ansa) cloud, the son of Danu becomes, in northern latitudes, the 
contest between the sun-god of summer and the winter giants of 
frost and darkness. This appears in Celtic history as that in which 
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the Tuatha dé Danann, the tribes of the goddess Danu fought and 
conquered the Fir Bolg on Midsummer’s Day.' That this Danu was 
the Pole-star goddess, called the Judge, is proved by a comparison 
of Indian and Akkadian mythology. Her name means in Sanskrit, 
the “ straight ” or ‘‘ upright ” one, and she was the mother of the 
primeval race of Vedic history, called the Danava. She was also 
the mother of the Turanian sons of Danu, of the Zendavista and of 
the Danaoi of the Greeks. These latter were the sons of Zeus, 
whose name is shown by its genitives Zénos to have originally been 
Dsan, which, with the elision of the s by the Finns, who objected to 
double letters, became Dan or Danze. He was the father of Perseus, 
the fish sun-god, son of Danae, the female form of the male god 
Dan, of whom I will speak presently. The correctness of this 
interpretation is confirmed by the ancient name of Crete, Itanos. 
This name Lenormant (Les Origines, i. 545, note 2) shows to mean 
the island of the god Tan, whose effigy appears on Cretan coins. 
This was the young Zeus or Danu who was, according to tradition, 
brought up at Mount Ida in Crete by the Kuretes or circular 
dancing priests who imitated in their religious ceremonies the dance 
of the stars round the Pole-star. The Turanian sons of Danu take 
their name from the Tur or revolving pole, and their mother Danu 
is in the language of the Akkadian Finns, Danu, the Judge, the 
Hebrew Dan with the same meaning, and the standard of the tribe 
of Dan was the flag of the Northern camp of the Israelites.? Danu 
was first the Finn mother goddess Tara, the Pole-star prophetess, 
and priestess of the household fire, and afterwards in the patriarchal 
age, the male judge Dan. It was as the mother Pole-star that she 
was called in Asia Minor the mother of the Phoenician sun-god 
Adonis, meaning the master (adon), also called Tammuz, the Hebrew 
form of the Akkadian Dumu-zi, the sun (dumu) of life (zi), a name 
both of Orion and the sun-god. He was born in one myth from the 
pine-tree, and in another from the nut-tree, the sacred almond, the 
mother nut-tree of the Jews, before the fig-tree was made the mother 
tree of Syria. The name of his mother, who was in both these 
myths changed into a tree, was Nana, meaning the grandmother, 
the Pole-star mother goddess, dwelling on the top of the world’s tree, 
the mother of the Turanian Finn races. It was these sons of Danu 
who came to Ireland as the Tuatha dé Danann, the tribes of the 
goddess Danu, with the Druid sons of the tree, and the Fir Bolg, 
whom they defeated in the Midsummer Day’s battle, were the men 
(fir) of the bag or wallet (bolg), the seed case or womb in which the 
seed parent of the sons of the tree is preserved. These people and 
their allies, the Fomori or men beneath (fo) the sea (mair), the 
churners of the ocean, of whom I will speak presently, had conquered 
the earliest dwellers in Ireland, the Nemedians or men of the grove 
1 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. vi. pp. 585, 586.  ? Numbers ii. 25. 
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(nemed), and all these three tribes began their year on November 1, 
the year of the Celtic Druids, and of the farmers of the South 
Hemisphere.’ 

Thus the mythological history told in the national stories of India 
and of the Irish Celts tell us how the worshippers of the sun-god: 
conquered those who had before worshipped the Pole-star, and the- 
stars of night, as the rulers of the year. But though the Midsummer 
festival became, in the cold north, a feast of the conquering sun-god, 
yet in its southern form in North India it was a festival to the rain- 
god of the Pole-star age, who then celebrates his victory over the 
destroying sun of the burning summer heat by beginning the rainy 
season. 

The Trikadru-ka festival shows, by its name, that it is the 
festival of the three Kadrus, that it is of the three trees (dru) of 
Ka, a name given in Rigveda, x. 121., to Prajapati, the lord (pati) 
of living beings (praja) a name of the star Orion which, in its 
pursuit of the Pleiades, leads the stars round the Pole. The goddess. 
Ka-dru, the tree (dru) of Ka, is called in the Brahmanas, the Queen 
of the Serpents, and she is the mother goddess of the Naga races, 
sons of the tree mother. The three parent trees venerated in her 
festival were the sal-tree (shorea robusta), the parent tree of the 
Munda Dravidian tribes ; the fig-tree, the parent tree of the mixed 
yellow and red gardening races who came to India from Syria; and 
the date palm-tree, the parent tree of the offspring of these two 
united races who in India took the name of the trading Shus or 
Saus, the people called in Hebrew historical genealogy, the Shuham 
sons of Dan.’ Their name Shu (of which there is another Hebrew 
form Hushim, the son of Dan (Genesis xlvi. 23.), the son of the Druid 
God Hu is a southern form of the mother storm-bird of the Finns, 
who dwells in the North Pole, the Akkadian and Egyptian Khu. 
They were in India rulers of the Western land called Saurashtra, 
the kingdom (arashtra) of the Saus, and also of the Delta of the 
Indus, where their name was Su-varna, the men of the race (varna) 
of the Sus. In Persia they gave their name to the kingdom of 
Shushan, and as the Akkadian Finns, sons of Danu, they called the 
Euphratean delta by its Sumerian name of Shu-gir. 

Sayana tells us that this festival of the three mother trees lasted 
six days and formed part of the great annual festival of the rain- 
god, who sends on earth at the summer solstice the divine Soma or 
life-giving rain, the blood of God. The whole festival was called 
abhi-plava, that is to say it was dedicated to the Plava, meaning 
the water-bird, which brings the rain. This is the great stork ro 
well known in Eastern India as the adjutant (ciconia argala), which 
comes to the Gangetic Delta every year with the rains, leaving it 


1 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. vi. p. 584. 
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when they are ended, and which has thus become the Indian form 
of the earlier northern stork, the kvizinta, of the Zendavesta, the 
bird-mother of the Shus. 

The gods worshipped during the six days of the Tri-kadru-ka week 
were Jyotih the stars, Go the cow, and Ayuh the sons of Time, and 
thus the festival is clearly one not dedicated to the sun-god, but to the 
stars of night which circle the Pole, the cow-star Rohini Aldebaran, 
which was first the deer-star, and their offspring. 

We have already seen how, in the earliest Dravidian astronomy of 
the South Tara, the Pole-star was wife of the ape wind and rain- 
god, who appears in Migveda x. 86., 1-5, as Vrishokapi the. rain 
(vrisha) ape. She was thus the wife of the ape Pole-star in the 
constellation Cepheus, a name reproducing the Dravidian kapi, the 
ape which became in Greek Xzpos, in Latin, cebus, and that of the 
Egyptian keftenu, the ape-gods. The stars y and a Cepheus were 
Pole-stars from about 21,000 to 19,000 Bc.’ These were the stars 
worshipped as the Northern Pole-star during the primeval ages when 
the earliest forest farmers of Southern India, assisted by the immi- 
grant Munda or Malay mountaineers (mun, mon, or mal) were 
building up the system of village and provincial government which 
they were to take with them to Europe, with their year measured 
by the Pleiades. They made their way thither after a long pilgrim- 
age, begun in the coasting voyages made in their canoes hollowed 
out from trees cut on the wooded mountain coasts of Western India 
where alone on the shores of the Indian Ocean ship building timber 
is an indigenous growth. Their land journeys began when they 
reached the Persian Gulf, and begun to extend their villages up the 
Euphrates valley. 

They also took with them on their exodus their excellent system 
of national education based on the belief that all infants born in the- 
village were its children, and that the prosperity of the village 
and the State depended on each generation being taught the 
practical knowledge possessed by their fathers, trained to make 
it their highest ambition to increase that knowledge and thus make 
their mother-land still more prosperous than they found it. But 
the bed rock on which this national system was based was not that 
of the Finn worship of the Pole-star as the home of the mother-bird, 
but on that of the Pleiades as the six mother-stars and their leader 
the great star Canopus. These were the Jyotih or stars of the Tri- 
kadru-ka festival. 

Their worship was succeeded by that of the Go or cow-star 
Aldebaran, which was first the Queen of the Pleiader, the deer-star 
pursued by Orion, and afterwards became the Hindu Rohini, mean- 
ing the ‘‘ red cow.” She was the cow-mother of the Gautamas sons 


1 The date is taken fromthe diagram showirg the path of the Pole Star in O'Ne‘ll’s 
Night of the Gods, vol. i. p. 500. 
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of the go-tras or cow-stalls and also of the bull (gut) the founders « 
of the Hindu priestly caste. It was the offspring of these two 
stocks the sons of the Pleiades and of the cow-star mother of the sons 
of the ploughing bull of Asia Minor, who were the Ayuh sons of the 
household fire, the god Vastosh-pati, son of Rohini, who instituted the 
custom of the Couvade. These three races were as the sons of the 
three trees. (1) The Munda Dravidians sons of the sal tree and also 
of the Pleiades and the giant star Canopus. (2) The sons of the doe 
and cow-mother, the Turano-Finn races, who had in Asia Minor 
united with the daughters of the Pleiades and came southward as the 
Basque growers of wheat and barley who worshipped the Basque 
forest god called in India Vasu or Basuki and made the fig-tree 
their parent tree. (3) The offspring of these two amalgamated races 
were the Ayuh or sons of Time, who traced their descent from Ayu 
the moving one. He was in another myth the son of Ur-Vashi, 
the old (ur) creatrix (vashi), the water-bird wife of Pururavas the 
eastern (puru) roarer (ravas), the rain and thunder god. She laid 
the mother egg whence all the Finn races descended from the bird 
who dwells in the Pole-star were born. Together with the egg from 
which Ayu sprang, she also gave birth to the trees whence the sacred 
fire of the Hindu temples were engendered, the Khadira tree (Acacia 
catechu) which is as we sball see the parent tree of the physicians, 
sons of the sun, and the Pepul the sacred fig-tree (Licus religiosa). 
Hence we see that the myth of Urvashi and her son Ayu is an equa- 
tion of that of Rohini and Vastosh-pati. 

Thus the two parent races the Munda-Dravidian sons of the Sal- 
tree and the yellow red Turano-Finn trading and gardening sons of 
the fig-tree became through the intermediate tribes sons of the sacred 
fire born from the Khadira and fig-tree, the ancestors of the race 
who ultimately called themselves sons of the date-palm tree. This 
was the parent tree of the trading races of Western India and of 
the Babylonians. It is not bi-sexual like the fig-tree and only pro- 
duces fertile seed when the flower of the female tree is impregnated 
with pollen from the male tree. Hence it became the parent tree 
of the races who believed in the divinity of pairs. The original 
union of which these sons of the date-palm were the ultimate 
offspring was that born from the marriage recorded in the Brahmanas 
of the Northern sons of the Great Bear to the southern daughters of 
the Pleiades called by the Hindus the Krittakas or spinners, who lit 
their years’ fires at the beginning of November, the opening of the 
Pleiades year.’ 

These two races thus united were the earliest twin stock, the sons 
of day born from the stars of night, who have played such an impor- 
tant part in ancient history. They called themselves the Kathi, 
meaning the joined people, who still survive in the Punjab as a 


1 Eggeling’s Sub. Brah, ii, 1, 2,4. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xii. pp. 282, 283. 
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powerful and wealthy tribe, and who gave their name to Khatiawar, 
the country forming the seaboard of Saurashtra, the kingdom of the 
Saus, the modern Guzerat. Khatiiwar is shown by the name of its 
capital, Yuna or Yavanagurh, the fort of the Yavanas, to be the 
maritime settlements of the Yavanas, or growers of barley (yava). It 
was in Khatiawir that they founded the seaport of Dwarika. This 
is the earliest port known to Hindu legendary history, for it existed 
before Pitila, said to have been founded by the Ikshvikus, or sons 
of the sugar-cane (iksha), a royal race of sun-worshippers who entered 
India very long after the sons of the barley, the parent grain brought 
by the Basques from Asia Minor. Patiala, the modern Hyderabad, 
in Scinde, used to be the seaport at the mouth of the Indus, but is 
now about 115 miles inland, and this distance, judging by the annual 
progression of river accumulations of soil on the north of the Indian 
Ocean, proves, as I have shown in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric 
Times, that the time when Patiala was a seaport must be more than 
9000 years ago, or about 7000 B.c.’ 

The predecessors of the founders of Pitala, the Basques, born of 
the union of the northern and southern races, were the barley 
growers whose god Vaisuki is still worshipped as Basuk Nag in the 
Punjab. He planted, as we are told, in the Mahabhirata on the 
Sakti-mountains of Chutia Nagpore the bamboo pole as the sign of 
the god Vasu. This country is called the land of Chedi, that is, of 
the birds (ched or chir). These people still survive as the Hele Jats, 
the oldest race of Jiits, barley growers of North-West India, and they 
and their congeners of Maghada, the Chiroos of the land of Chedi, 
still perpetuate the northern practice of wearing the Hittite cap in 
their marriage custom which obliges the bridegroom to crown the 
bride with the pith helmet. It is these tribes which represent the 
marriage relations of the age succeeding that of the matriarchal 
farmers. They were called Kheta and Khita by the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, and they are the Hittite sons of Heth of Biblical history. 
Their national symbol in their syllabic writing is that of the syllable 
Khat, representing two brothers clasping hands. 

Their six days’ week of the Tri-kadru-ka festival is reproduced in 
the Hebrew account of the creation of the world in six days, and its 
symbol survives in the national six-rayed star of the Hittites and 
Cypriotes which, with the crescent moon added to it, still appears on 
Turkish banners ; and also in the six ape gods of the Egyptians, who 
sing the praises of Ra, the sun god, in the language of Uetenu the 
green (uet) land of India.? These became, as I shall show later on, 
eight, when the week was increased to eight days. Their theology 
is, as I have shown, based on the Finn belief in their descent from 
the mother bird which succeeded that of the ape father god. It took 


1 The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol. i. Essay iii. p. 140. 
4H. Bruysh, Religion und Mythologie der Alten A2gyptu, p. 153. 
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its rise in the ages when the Pole-stars were successively a star in 
Cygnus, called by the Greeks, Ornis, a bird, which is in the form 
of a cross, representing the flying bird mother, and the star Vega in 
the constellation first dedicated to the mother vulture then to the 
tortoise, and which is now called Lyra. This last was the star of the 
vulture mother Gandhari, the rain or wetting (dhari) bird, the Chiroo 
goddess Dharti, who is in the Mahabharata the sister of Shakuna the 
kite and the layer of the egg, whence the race of Kaurs or Kauravyas 
was born as the successors of the barley-growing Jats, and who have 
become the Kurmis, the most skilful farmers and irrigators in 
India. The period in Polar chronology during which these two 
Pole-stars ruled the night sky was from 17,000 to 8000 B.c. 
During this whoie time, the supreme god of heaven and earth was 
the Pole-star, and it was not till the close of this long age of night, 
called in the Rigveda Dirgha-tamas, or the long darkness, that the 
belief in the sun as a god who ruled the year was known except 
among the tribes of North-West Europe and their descendants, to 
whom the worship of the deer sun-god, born at the winter solstice 
and victorious over his foes of frost and darkness, at that of summer 
was an indigenous cult. The sun who circles the mother mountain 
as the stars circle the Pole, appears in Munda theology, not as a god 
who rules the year, but as Sri-Bonga to whom cocks, the birds of 
dawn, are offered. He is the sun-god of the mountain races of 
South-Eastern Asia where the rains last for three-quarters of the 
year, and who see in this drying sun of day a beneficent deity differing 
from the sun of the drier lands of the West, who is a cruel tyrant. 





ROBERT THE BRUCE AND THE ANGLO- 
SCOTTISH CONTROVERSY.’ 


fT is unnecessary to enter here into the vexed question as to what 
‘tribe was the original owner of the Scottish name ; it is sufficient for 
our purpose to note that, when the kingdom of Scotland was consoli- 
-dated in the reign of Alexander III., that is, in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, the name was specially applied to the inhabitants 
-of the lowlands of what we now know as Scotland—to the people of 
whom John Hill Burton says in his History of Scotland : 

“‘ Historical conditions had made the Lowland Scots the very pick of the 

dhardy northern tribes. They were made up of those who had left their 
homes whenever they found tyranny or, as it may be otherwise called, a 
strong government pressing on them. Thither came those who had succes- 
sively swarmed off before the pressure of Varus, of Charlemagne, of 
«Gorme the Old, and Harold the Fair-haired. And the last, and perhaps 
the stoutest and truest of all, were the Saxon peasants who had sought 
refuge from the iron rule of the Normans among a kindred people still 
free.” 
There was then no such definite boundary between England and 
‘Scotland as came into being in later years ; it is true that there had 
been occasional wars, but there was no settled antipathy between the 
people of the two kingdoms. It was reserved for Edward Plantagenet, 
commonly called Edward the First, and styled on his tomb “ the 
Hammer of the Scots,” to weld the northern kinsfolk of his own 
‘subjects into a separate and bitterly hostile nation. 

Alexander III., King of Scots, was accidentally killed in the year 
#286. His sole representative was an infant granddaughter named 
‘Margaret, who is known in the annals of these times as the Maid of 
‘Norway ; she was the daughter of Alexander’s daughter, and of Eric, 
King of Norway. Edward of England was her grand-uncle.- A regency 
avas appointed to govern the country in name of the little queen, but 
‘it would appear that her right to the throne was not unchallenged. 
There were doubts as to whether the crown of Scotland was descendible 
‘to a female; and there was one influential baron who had a certain 
claim which was to some extent in harmony with the ancient laws 
and customs of the Scots. That man was Robert de Brus, or Bruce, 
sixth Lord of Annandale. In the roll of knights who took part in 


1 Robert the Bruce. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. (‘Heroes of the Nations.”) 
(London. 1897. ; 
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the enterprise of William the Norman mention is made of “the 
Lords of Breaux.” One of these lords, Robert by name, who received 
a princely reward for his services, and died about 1094, left a son, 
also named Robert, who made the acquaintance of David I. of Scot- 
land, and received from him a grant of the lordship of Annandale. 
The fifth lord of Annandale (another Robert), great-grandson of King 
David's friend, married the niece of William the Lion, King of Scots, 
and by her had a son, Robert, who in course of time became sixth 
Lord of Annandale. The last mentioned was, of course, cousin- 
germane to Alexander II., son of William the Lion, and in 1238 he was 
acknowledged by Alexander as his heir, or, rather, heir-presumptive, 
and in that capacity received the homage of certain of the magnates 
of the kingdom. ‘The birth of a son to the king eclipsed Bruce's 
claim for the time, but, on the death of that son (Alexander III.) 
without heirs-male, the claim was revived. Precisely how Bruce 
was pacified is not known—perhaps that mythical body the Seven 
Earls brought pressure to bear on him. 

Edward of England had been on good terms with Alexander III. 

all his life, and was at this time held in high esteem in Scotland. 
It was therefore natural that he should be consulted about his small 
kinswoman’s affairs. He proposed that the Maid of Norway should 
be married to his son, a boy a few months her junior, and in July 
1290, after much negotiation, the match was arranged by the Treaty 
of Brigham. By this treaty it was provided that, notwithstanding 
the projected marriage, the laws, liberties, and customs of Scotland 
should remain for ever entire and inviolable; that the kingdom of 
Scotland should remain separate and divided from England, free in 
itself and without subjection, according to its right boundaries and 
marches as heretofore : 
“saving always the right of the King of England, and of all other (rights) 
which before the date of this treaty belonged to him, or any of them, in the 
marches or elsewhere, or which ought to belong to him, or any of them, in 
all time coming.” 


This reservation deserves some attention. There was an old question 
of feudal superiority between the two crowns—a question arising 
naturally enough from the indeterminate state of the boundary 
between the two kingdoms. On the English side it had come to be 
considered that the superiority was over the kingdom of Scotland as 
a whole; but the Scots protested that at the most it was only over 
their king as an individual holding certain fiefs of the English 
crown. As it happened, the fortune of war had given one king of 
England a chance of putting the exaggerated claim on a definite 
footing. 

In 1174 William the Lion became a prisoner of war to Henry II., 
and as the price of liberty he bound himself to do homage to the 
English king for his kingdom. Fifteen years later, however, Richard 
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Coeur-de-Lion remitted this obligation in most explicit terms in 
return for a payment of ten thousand marks. Nevertheless, the 
English claim of suzerainty was renewed from time to time. Thus, 
in 1278, Robert de Bruce, sixth Lord of Annandale, already men- 
tioned, as proxy to Alexander III. did homage to Edward I., using 
the formula—‘ For the services due on account of the lands and 
tenements which I hold of the King of England.” Edward accepted 
the homage, but with the reservation “ saving the claim of homage 
for the kingdom of Scotland whenever that question might be raised.” 
It has been strenuously urged by Edward’s most recent biographer, 
Professor T. F'. Tout,’ that his dealings with Scottish affairs from 
beginning to end were perfectly straightforward and honourable ; 
and if we could be certain that the reservation contained in the 
Treaty of Brigham had reference to the question of supremacy 
expressly reserved in 1278, we might proceed to argue that the 
Scots had ample notice of the position he meant to take up. But it 
is impossible to take this view, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, the Treaty of Brigham expressly reserved the independence 
of Scotland, so that, if Edward was perfectly honest the rights which 
he reserved to himself by that instrument as belonging to him, “ or 
which ought to belong to him,” could not be the feudal superiority 
of the kingdom of Scotland. Sir Herbert Maxwell directs attention 


to this point, but he has entirely overlooked a second and more 
significant one—namely, that the King of England made no attempt 
to exercise the rights of the position he afterwards took up, at the 
very time he ought to have done so. When King Alexander died, 


“if the King of England had been, as soon afterwards he said he was, the 
Lord Paramount of Scotland, as a fief of the English crown, it was not only 
his right, but his feudal duty to take on himself the management of the 
fief.” 2 


He did nothing of the kind; for anything that can be gathered from 
the diplomatic documents to which he was a party at this time, such 
a claim might never have entered his noddle. Burton seems to be 
only too correct in saying that Edward waited until time had given 
him the accomplices he required for his purpose. It is to be 
regretted that Sir Herbert Maxwell has overlooked this part of the 
subject ; at the very least, we might have derived some amusement 
from his treatment of it. 

The death of the Maid of Norway on the voyage to Scotland 
upset all the arrangements that had been made. A host of claimants 
to the vacant throne now sprang up. The best of the claims were 
based on descent from David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William 
the Lion. But David had left no sons ; his heirs were three daughters 
whose living representatives were the grandsons of the first and 


1 Edward the First. By T.¥. Tout. (“Twelve English Statesmen.”) 
2 Burton’s History, ii, 121. 
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third, and the son of the second. John de Balliol, the grandson of 
Margaret, the eldest daughter, claimed as representing the senior 
branch ; Robert de Bruce, sixth Lord of Annandale, son of Isabella, 
the second daughter, claimed as being one generation nearer to the 
royal stock, and on account of his nomination by Alexander II. 
John de Hastings, grandson of Ada, the third daughter, claimed a 
third of the kingdom on the ground that, like other inheritances, it 
was divisible. This plea was afterwards set aside by the preliminary 
decision that the kingdom was indivisible, so that the real contest 
lay between Bruce and Balliol. Edward I. had been invited to act 
as arbiter in the case, and it was only when he undertook this office 
that he put forward his claim to the superiority of Scotland. Time 
had given him accomplices in the shape of thirteen competitors for 
the throne, most of whom were already his liegemen, and not a man 
of whom had the least interest to oppose him. This was in 1291, 
about five years after the time when he ought to have asserted his 
right if he had any right at all. The Scots demanded time to con- 
sider the matter. Three weeks were allowed; at the end of that 
period all parties were to reassemble at Norham on the Tweed, where 
the first conference had been held, and a distinct answer was to be 
given on the question of the superiority. The conference reassembled 
on June 2, 1291, when the Bishop of Bath recapitulated the pro- 
ceedings at the former assembly, and added that 


“* by various evidences, it was sufficiently apparent that the English kings 
were lords paramount of Scotland, and from the most distant ages had 
either claimed or possessed that right ; that Edward had required the Scots 
to produce their evidences or arguments to the contrary, and had declared 
himself ready to admit them if they were stronger than his own. . . 
That as the Scots had produced nothing, the King was resolved, as Lord 
Paramount, to determine the question of the succession.’ 


The question of supremacy was then put to the competitors in turn, 
and Edward’s claim was admitted by each. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
whom I am following just now, thus comments : 


“ Tf the proceedings at Norham and Upsettlington were, as Lord Hailes 
maintains, chapters in a disgraceful history, then the disgrace must be 
shared by all Scotsmen who took part in them. Their acts were the acts 
of the nation, as far as the constitution of the kingdom admitted of any 
act being national; nor is it easy to point out how they could have acted 
differently. Dissensions among themselves rendered war against Edward, 
who was the liege lord of most of them for their English possessions, a 
hopeless enterprise; in yielding voluntary submission they were antici- 
pating the submission which must have been forced from them after a 
bloody contest. It is a bitter thing for a Scotsman, even at this distance 
of time, to have to admit that his country was helpless before the King of 
England’s pretensions, but so it was. The fierce detestation of Edward of 
England which generations of Scotsmen have learned to cherish had no 
existence at the time of the proceedings of Upsettlington ; it arose out of 
subsequent events. Hitherto he had been regarded, not as an aggressive 
tyrant but as a powerful friend of Scotland nearly related in blood to the 
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lost line of Malcolm Canmore, and the most likely authority to deiiver the 
realm from the evils of a disputed succession. That he should exact a sub- 
stantial fee for his services as arbitrator might be regretted, but there was 
no power to resist the demand.” 


There is a fine air of impartiality about all this which will no 
doubt go a long way with Sir Herbert Maxwell’s readers; but it is 
@ little remarkable to find that an author, who so readily bows to the 
authority of the Seven Earls of Scotland (discovered by Sir 
F., Palgrave), has completely lost sight of another nebulous body 
which flits through these transactions, and which is styled the 
Communitas. In the Great Roll, as it stands in the Foedera, we 
have it that the question of, supremacy was referred to the prelates, 
the nobles, and the community ; but at the point where the result of 
the reference has to be recorded, it is only set forth that the prelates 
and nobles made no answer; nothing is said of the community. 
But from the version of the Great Roll in the chronicle of St. 
Albans, it plainly appears that the community of Scotland gave, 
within the required time, some sort of answer to Edward’s claim. 
Edward decided that the answer, whatever it was, was not to the 
point, and the fact that any attempt whatever had been made to 
answer him was carefully-dropped out of sight.’ Sir Herbert 
Maxwell follows suit ; _peradventure he knew no better, or it may be 
that in his eyes the community of such a country as Scotland—the 
playground of wealthy Englishmen, as I saw it termed in print just 
the other day—was of no sort of consequence compared with such an 
august body as Seven Earls. But, in fact, despite the judicial tone 
which he assumes in the above quotation, our author does not seem 
to have a very clear notion of what he wants to convey to his reader 
in this connection. He says on page 54, that there was nothing to 
compromise the independence of Scotland in the request that Edward 
should decide on the claims of the competitors, although it soon 
became evident that the first use Edward intended to make of his 
opportunity was to settle in his own favour the old question of 
suzerainty. Then, on page 55, he assures us that it is impossible 
for any impartial person to doubt the sincerity of Edward’s desire 
mot to exceed what he believed to be his just rights; but when we 
turn over the leaf we find it stated that among the documents 
collected by Edward in connection with his claim—the old question 
which he was about to decide in his own favour, and in connection 
with which he meant to secure his just rights—no mention is made 
of Richard Coeur de Lion’s renunciation of the homage extorted from 
William the Lion; nor of the clause in Magna Charta defining the 
rights of the Scottish kings; nor of the recent obligation entered 
into by Edward himself to respect the independence of Scotland. 
‘The reader is left to find out as best he can how a sincere desire to 


1 As to this see Burton, ii. 206-208. 
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do justice can co-exist with a determination to settle a disputed 
question in one’s own favour, coupled with wilful suppression of 
documents having a material bearing on the question at issue. It is 
very gratifying, however, to the present writer to be able to enter one 
little defence for Edward against his apologist. The catalogue of 
suppressions is too long by at least one item. The renunciation 
above mentioned was before King Edward at this time, and it has 
been preserved to our own time. Perhaps, however, like the answer 
of the Community of Scotland, it was considered “not to the 
point.” 

The question of supremacy being settled, the succession was dealt 
with, and ultimately the crown of Scotland was awarded to the can- 
didate to whom it would have gone by the later law of either Scotland 
or England—to John de Balliol, as representing the senior branch 
of the royal stock. Power was taken in the settlement for the King 
of England to interfere, as Lord Paramount, in the event of Balliol 
neglecting to rule his people justly, and presently pretexts arose 
for the exercise of this power. Scottish subjects, dissatisfied with 
decisions of King John’s courts, appealed to the courts of King 
Edward, and John was cited to appear before Edward’s judges to 
answer for his conduct. Sundry other affronts were put upon the 
vassal king, and, in short, notwithstanding Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
almost pathetic anxiety for the good faith of King Edward, it is not 
possible, even on his statement of the case, to avoid the conclusion 
that Edward’s policy now was to goad the vassal into rebellion. 
That, at all events, was the result. Balliol rebelled, and in conse- 
quence the fief was declared forfeit and taken into the superior’s own 
hands. According to Professor Tout the whole thing was carried 
through peacefully; few estates were forfeited, and no lives were 
threatened.’ In connection with which it may be observed that 
King Edward’s first appearance in Scotland as the vindicator of his 
feudal rights was signalised by the sack of Berwick : 


“The slaughter went on for two whole days. Scottish historians agree 
with the English writer, Walter of Hemingburgh, in putting the number 
of those slain at between seven and eight thousand. Wyntoun says that 
what brought the massacre to an end at last was that Edward himself saw 
a woman in the act of childbirth being put to the sword. At this horrible 
sight he turned away, crying ‘ Laissez, laissez /’” * 


By this time Robert Bruce, sixth Lord of Annandale, the com- 
petitor, had been gathered to his fathers at a very advanced age. 
His son, known in future controversy as Robert Bruce /e viel, was 
King Edward’s man and Governor of Carlisle. A third member 
of the family who (1296) begins to appear as a man of affairs was 
Robert Bruce le jewne, son of le viel, and grandson of the com- 
petitor. He was born on July 11, 1274; in right of his mother he 


2 Edward the First, pp. 189-190. 2 Maxwell, p. 74. 
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bore the title of Earl of Carrick, and he was, in days to come, to 
bear the higher title of King of Scots. Like his father, he was at 
this time King Edward’s man, and was charged with the duty of 
keeping the peace in Annandale and Carrick. 

About this time also William Wallace appears on the scene, and 
it would be interesting, indeed, to know whence Sir Herbert Maxwell 
evolved the notion that William Wallace the Patriot is in all proba- 
bility identical with the William le Waleys, described as a thief, 
who, in company with an English priest, stole three shillings-worth 
of beer from a Perth woman. It runs in my memory that once upon 
a time I saw a man brought before a Glasgow bailie on the charge 
of hitting a policeman on the head with a turnip, or some such 
vegetable. That man gave the name of Herbert Maxwell; but may 
angels and ministers of grace defend me from the thought that that 
was, “in all probability,” the first public appearance of the author 
of the volume now before me. Be that as it may, early in 1307 
William Wallace appeared as the leader of a formidable revolt. The 
people flocked to his standard—they had learned by this time how 
slight was the difference between Norman feudalism and Norman 
tyranny—and in a remarkably short time Scotland was practically 
rid of the English. Wallace proved himself a born general, but his 
career was brief, though it would take another volume of the 
‘“‘ Heroes of the Nations” series to do it justice. 

In July 1298 in the battle of Falkirk, where the English were 
commanded by Edward in person, Wallace’s force was defeated. 
Thereafter we only get fitful glimpses of him until 1305 when he 
was captured, brought to trial at London, and executed as a traitor. 
It was in the month of August that Wallace paid with his life the 
penalty of devotion to the cause of Scotland ; but in February imme- 
diately following there appeared the leader destined to succeed him 
in the affections of the people and to lead them to victory over their 
oppressors. Sir Herbert Maxwell gives a tabulated statement of 
the doings of the future king of Scots from his first recorded public 
appearance until the death of Wallace, which may as well be 
quoted : 


1296. August 28: The Earl of Carrick, 22 years of age, does fealty to 
Edward I. at Berwick, his father, the Lord of Annandale, being 
the King’s Governor of Carlisle. 

1297. Renews his fealty at Carlisle and raids the lands of Douglas, 
Afterwards joins the insurgent Scots, but capitulates at Irvine, 
July 9, giving his daughter Marjorie as hostage for his loyalty to 
Edward. On November 14 he is received to the King’s peace. 

. July 3: Being in the King’s service in Galloway he writes to the 
English Chancellor. 
. Is elected one of the three Guardians of Scotland in the name of 
King John. 
November 13: He and the other guardians besieging Stirling Castle 
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write to King Edward, offering to desist from hostilities on the 
mediation of the King of France. 

1302. February 6: King Edward pardons a murderer on the intercession 
of the Earl of Carrick, who is, at the same time, appealing for aid 
to the King of France. 

April 28: Comes with his tenants into the King’s peace. 

October : Attends King Edward's Parliament. 

. April: Receives orders from the King to attend muster at Rox- 
burgh with forces from Galloway. 

July 14: Receives advance of pay from King Edward. 

December ; Has been appointed King Edward’s Sheriff of Lanark. 

. January : Is King Edward's Constable of Ayr Castle. 

March 3: Receives King Edward’s thanks for good service. 
Attends the King’s Parliament at St. Andrews. 

April: His father being dead, he goes to London to look after his 
succession, and corresponds with the King. On the 13th he 
receives King Edward’s thanks for forwarding engines for the 
siege of Stirling. 

June 11: Concludes secret treaty with the Bishop of St. Andrews 
against all men ; is served heir to English estates on the 14th, 
does homage for the same on the 17th, and his debts to the King 


are respited. 
5. March 20: Is with King Edward at Westminster; petitions the 
King to give him De Umfraville’s lands in Carrick, which is 


granted. 
Attends Edward’s Parliament in Lent. 
August: Is probably a witness of the trial and execution of 


Wallace. 
September 15: Is ordered by the King to appoint a Keeper of 


Kildrummie Castle. 


‘A humiliating record,” Sir Herbert Maxwell calls it, and no 
doubt it,is so to modern eyes. The oft-broken oaths of fealty look 
specially bad, but when we know that Bishop Wishart of Glasgow 
swore fealty to Edward at least half a dozen times, and as often 
broke his oath, we can hardly expect a mere layman to show a 
better record. It must be remembered that the Bruces were 
Normans, that they had as large interests in England as in Scotland. 
Let it be noted, too, that Robert de Brus Je jewne was educated at 
Edward’s court ; that he probably had a high respect for that king ; 
that Edward seems to have had a certain liking for the young man, 
but never could bring himself to trust him thoroughly. Add to this 
the facts that the Scottish nationalist party acted in name of 
King John (Balliol) ; that Balliol, as a king, was not of the kind to 
compel respect ; and that he had been the successful rival of Bruce's 
own grandfather. Let it be remembered, too, that Bruce must have 
known that his grandfather had been nominated by a Scottish king 
as heir to the Scottish throne, and when everything is duly weighed 
it will be found that there are many excellent excuses for his 
shuffling. 

In 1306, however, Robert the Bruce crossed the Rubicon, as it were 
by accident. On February 10, in the church of the Minorites at 
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Dumfries, he met John Comyn, nicknamed “the red,” who had 
become the nearest heir of the line which Edward’s award had 
declared to be the royal one of Scotland. The two barons engaged 
in conversation before the high altar; angry words passed; Bruce 
stabbed Comyn and hurried out of the church. ‘The wounded man 
was despatched by one of Bruce’s followers, and Sir Robert Comyn, 
his uncle, was slain at the same time. This affair Sir Herbert Max- 
well characterises as “a brutal bloody murder, aggravated, as there is 
too much reason to suspect, by its being committed under trust.” 
The only ground for the insinuation of treachery is “a strangely cir- 
cumstantial story” told by Sir Thomas Gray, of Heton, in the Scal- 
acronica—* a story which seems to have been overlooked or inten- 
tionally suppressed by all other biographers of Robert de Brus.” 
This story will be found at page 129 of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s book, 
and it is not worth quoting here or anywhere else. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell seems to have been in a hurry when he wrote this book— 
especially this part of it—and if he will now turn to and read 
in cold blood his own statement of the circumstances of the tragedy 
he will have no difficulty in getting at the cause of the rejection of 
Sir Thomas Gray’s “strangely circumstantial story;” he will find 
that to believe this story is tantamount to believing that Robert the 
Bruce was foolish to the verge of idiocy ; and haply he will also be 
fain to admit that the individual who can accept the latter conclusion 
is scarcely any wiser. Certain words of J. A. Froude seem to convey 
a moral hereanent : 


“T recollect,” he says,' “ being told when a boy, on sending in a bad 
translation of Horace, that I ought to remember that Horace was a man of 
intelligence and did not write nonsense. The same caution should be borne 
in mind by students of history. They see certain things done by kings 
and statesmen which they believe they can interpret by assuming such per- 
sons to have been knaves and idiots. Once an explanation given from the 
baser side of human nature, they assume that it is necessarily the right one, 
and they make their Horace a fool without a misgiving that the folly may 
be elsewhere.” 


Immediately after this tragedy Bruce posted off to Glasgow where 
he was received with open arms by Bishop Wishart, from whom he 
received absolution ; and on March 29 following, he was crowned King 
of Scots in the ancient Abbey of Scone. As was to be expected, 
all his lands were declared forfeit, and in June the sentence of the 
Greater Excommunication was pronounced on him in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. _ He started on his kingly career an outlaw, wandering 
among the hills, and the very first winter saw him a fugitive from 
the country whose crown he wore. His wife and daughter, and the 
Bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow (Lamberton and Wishart) 
were committed to English prisons ; others of his adherents, including 


1 At the outset of his seventh Lecture on English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
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his brothers Thomas, Nigel, and Alexander, were executed in the 
ferocious manner prescribed for those guilty of high treason. Taking 
the field again in 1307 Bruce had some small successes, but his 
fortunes were still at a very low ebb when that occurred which 
practically assured his success. Edward ‘‘ the hammer of the Scots,” 
died on July 7, while on his way to crush out the rebellion once 
for all. What Edward I. might have done, Edward II. had not 
much inclination even to attempt. 


“The warmest partisan of the Scottish cause,” says Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, “cannot but feel some pity for the English commanders and 
soldiers, left as they were at this time without support or encouragement 
from their own King, in the presence of an enemy daily growing in 
strength. Garrison after garrison was obliged to yield to the force of 
numbers or stress of starvation. But astill darker disaster was approach- 
ing—a deeper humiliation for the proud chivalry of England.” 


At the opening of the fateful year 1314 very few strong places 
remained in the hands of the English. Among these were Stirling 
Castle, which was closely blockaded by Sir Edward Bruce, the 
brother of the king, in 1313, when the governor, Sir Philip Mowbray, 
obtained a suspension of hostilities on condition that, if not relieved 
before Midsummer Day, 1314, he would deliver up the castle. 
These conditions displeased the King of Scots greatly since they 
allowed the English a whole year for preparation, and, at the same 
time, laid on him the necessity of fighting a pitched battle, which it 
had always been his policy to avoid. But the knightly word of 
Sir Edward Bruce had been pledged—apparently there had been no 
swearing on the Holy Evangelists in this case—and the pledge had to 
be kept. As King Robert had foreseen, Edward II. set great 
preparations afoot : 


“ Writs were issued for the muster at Wark on June 11, 1314, of 
21,540 foot, drawn from twelve of the Midland and Northern counties of 
England, Eth O’Connor, Celtic Chief of Connaught, was invoked as an 
auxiliary, and King Edward’s subjects in Ireland and Wales were 
summoned to his standard. Besides these there were contingents of 
Gascons and other foreign troops. The English bishops offered an 
indulgence of forty days to all who would offer prayer for the success of 
the expedition.” 


The usual statement is that at the Battle of Bannockburn the 
English were 100,000 strong; but Sir Herbert Maxwell finds that 
about half that figure is the most liberal estimate that can be founded 
on the Patent Rolls. He does not, however, doubt that the English 
bore to the Scots the proportion of three to one. 

The two armies came face to face on the afternoon of Sunday, 
June 23. Robert the Bruce, distinguished by a golden coronet on 
his helmet, and carrying a battle-axe, was riding up and down his 
lines on a small palfrey, when Sir Henry de Bohun, the Earl of 
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Hereford’s nephew, rode out from the English ranks to challenge a 
Scottish champion to single combat. 

“He was mounted on a powerful destrier, and armed at all points; a 
‘shudder must have run through the Scottish battalions when the King 
himself spurred forward on his hackney to take up the challenge. The 
encounter was as brief as it was decisive. De Bohun, lance in rest, 
charged the King, whose pony nimbly avoided the shock. Bruce, rising in 
‘his stirrups, smote the English knight on the helmet as he passed with 
such violence that the axe clove his head from the crown tothe chin. The 
‘axe shaft broke, and the force of the blow carried Bruce forward, so that 
he fell from his saddle flat on the ground.” 

It has got into the pages of even such an iconoclast as Sir Herbert 
Maxwell that when the king was remonstrated with for rashly exposing 
‘himself he observed that it was indeed a pity he had broken his good 
battle-axe. Barbour is usually cited as the authority for this, but he 
says nothing of the kind; he knew better than to picture his hero 
indulging in such flippancy. On the following day, Monday, June 24, 
was fought the battle of Bannockburn; probably, from the numbers 
engaged, if not also for the issues at stake, the greatest battle that 
ever took place in Britain. How many of the English rank and file 
perished never can be known, but the generally accepted estimate is 
about thirty thousand. Twenty-one English barons and bannerets 
and torty-two knights perished ; and the number of other gentlemen 
of coat-armour who fell is put by the English chroniclers at no fewer 
than seven hundred. The prisoners taken included twenty-two 
barons and bannerets, sixty knights, and several clerics, not to speak 
of Brother Bastian, a poet, who had been brought along in order to 
celebrate King Edward’s expected victory in verse, and who purchased 
his liberty by turning his poem the other way about. The King of 
England was chased by Sir James of Douglas almost to the gates 
of Dunbar Castle, whence he escaped by boat to Berwick. After 
such a crushing blow it might have been expected that the King of 
England would be only too glad to listen to the pacific proposals 
which King Robert made, Not so, however. Edward obstinately 
refused to recognise Scotland as an independent nation and Robert 
the Bruce as the king thereof. Painful indeed must have been the 
years following Bannockburn fight for the people of the north of 
England who had to bear the brunt of the repeated invasions by 
which the Scots sought to bring the English Government to reason. 
Yet there is something ludicrous withal in the situation of affairs. 
The King of England, unable to protect his own dominions with the 
strong hand, clamoured on the Pope to launch his heaviest curses at 
Bruce and his Scots. The curses were launched, but nobody seemed 
a penny the worse; certainly not the Scots. The very clergy of 
Scotland were banned with bell, book, and candle for contumacy, but 
to their credit, they stood by the national cause. At length, the 
commination was stopped, and the Pope got his eyes somewhat opened 
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by the celebrated address which was drawn up by the Scots’ Parliament 
at Arbroath in April 1320 and forwarded to him. In this document, 
after claiming for Scotland the special favour of the See of Rome, as 
being under the patronage of St. Andrew, the brother of St. Peter, 
the case is thus set forth : 


“We continued to enjoy peace and liberty, with the protection of the 
Papal See, until Edward, the late king of England, in the guise of a friend 
and ally, invaded and oppressed our nation, at that time without a head, 
unpractised in war, and suspecting no evil. The wrongs which we suffered 
under the tyranny of Edward are beyond description, and, indeed, they 
would appear incredible to all but those who actually felt them. He 
wasted our country, burnt our religious places, spoiled our ecclesiastics, 
and slew our people, without discrimination of age, sex, or rank. Through 
favour of Him who woundeth and maketh whoie, we have been freed from 
so great and innumerable calamities by the valour of our Lord and Sove- 
reign, Robert. He, like another Joshua or a Judas Maccabeus, gladly 
endured toils, distresses, the extremity of want, and every peril, to rescue 
his people and inheritance out of the hands of the enemy. The divine 
Providence, that legal succession which we will constantly maintain, and 
our due and unanimous consent, have made him our chief and king. To 
him, in defence of our liberty, we are bound to adhere, as well of right as 
by reason of his deserts; and to him we will in all things adhere, for 
through aim salvation has been wrought to all our people. Should he 
abandon our cause, or aim at reducing us or our kingdom under the 
dominion of the English, we will instantly strive to expel him as a common 
enemy, the subverter of our rights and his own, and we will choose another 
king to rule and protect us; for, WHILE THERE EXIST A HUNDRED OF US, 
WE WILL NEVER sUBMIT TO ENGLAND. We fight not for glory, wealth, or 
honour, but for that liberty which no virtuous man will survive. Where- 
fore, we most earnestly beseech your Holiness, as the Vicegerent of Him 
who giveth equal measure unto all, and with whom there is no distinction, 
either of persons or of nations, that you would behold with a fatherly eye 
the tribulations and distresses brought upon us by the English, and that 
you would admonish Edward to content himself with his own dominions, 
esteemed in former times enough for seven kings, and allow us Scotsmen, 
who dwell in a poor remote corner, and who seek for nought but our own, 
to remain in peace. In order to procure that peace, we are ready to do 
anything that is consistent with our national interests.” 


The Holy Father is urged to interpose on behalf of Scotland, in 
order that the Scots may be free to go on crusade, which, it is said, 
every one knows they are willing to do provided that the King of 
England was pacified. Then follows this refreshing bit of plain 
speaking which more than anything else would account for the 
absence of all mention of the Scottish clergy in their address : 


“ Should you, however, give too credulous an ear to the reports of our 
enemies, distrust the sincerity of our professions, and persist in favouring 
the English to our destruction, we hold you guilty in the sight of 
the Most High of the loss of lives, the perdition of souls, and all the 
other miserable consequences which may ensue from war between two 
contending nations.” 


It was not until the year 1327, however, that the English 
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Government was really brought to reason. Peaceful overtures were 
made by Edward III., which were favourably received on the Scottish 
side. The Scots, being undoubtedly in the stronger position of the 
two nations, were able to insist, as a preliminary to all other condi- 
tions, that the English claim to superiority should be absolutely 
abandoned, and, at a Parliament held at York in January 1328, a 
document was prepared and issued in the name of the King of 
England, acknowledging the independent sovereignty of Scotland. 
The King of England declares, for himself and his heirs, that the 
kingdom of Scotland shall remain for ever to the great prince, Lord 
Robert, by the grace of God illustrious King of Scots, and to his 
heirs and successors ; and that Scotland, by its old marches in the 
days of King Alexander, shall be separated from the kingdom of 
England, and free of all claim of subjection or vassalage, while all 
writings or obligations inconsistent with this independence are to be 
annulled. The treaty which followed on this resolution was con- 
cluded at Edinburgh on March 17, and being in the following month 
ratified by the Parliament of England at Northampton, it is known 
as the Treaty of Northampton. Sir Herbert Maxwell, quoting Lord 
Hailes (who wrote last century), says that of this treaty “ neither 
the original nor any transcript has been preserved.” But Burton, 
who wrote only about thirty years ago, and who had as good if not 
better means of getting at the truth, has a slightly different tale 
to tell. 

“It is curious,” he says, ‘ to find that while so many diplomatic papers, 
comparatively of trifling moment, have been preserved to us among the 
records of England, this treaty has been dropped out of them. We have 
it only from the duplicate preserved in Scotland, which is, however, duly 
authenticated by the representatives of England.” 


Robert the Bruce had now accomplished his great work, and 
there was nothing in his age of two score and fourteen years to 
forbid the expectation of his living to confirm it before the kingdom 
should pass to his son. But the fates had decreed otherwise; the 
privations and toils he had undergone had left him a physical wreck, 
and he died at Cardross on the Clyde on June 7, 1329. Of his 
personal appearance all that we know is contained in a brief passage 
in the Historia Majoris Britannic : 


“ His figure was graceful and athletic, with broad shoulders ; his features 
were handsome; he had the yellow hair of the northern races, with blue 
and sparkling eyes. His intellect was quick, and he had the gift of fluent 
speech in the vernacular delightful to listen to.” 


His ability in warfare, his capacity for leadership, need no 
eulogium here. It must be pointed out, too, that no such crime as 
the sack of Berwick can be laid to his charge. ‘The nature of 
the warfare he had to wage—the only means whereby he could 
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bring England to reason—was inevitably cruel, but not even the 
English chroniclers of the time attempt to fix on him the charge of 
wantonly aggravating its horrors. On the contrary, there is evidence 
that he did what he could to mitigate them. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
distinguishes Robert the Bruce as 


“one who was destined to have more lasting influence on the standing of 
Scotland among the nations, and thereby to mould more powerfully the 
characters and fortunes of Scotsmen, than any who had gone before, or who 
should, within the three succeeding centuries follow him.” 


May we not say that the influence of his life-work still persists ? 
Robert the Bruce does not, cannot hold such a place in the affections 
of Scotsmen as is occupied by William Wallace ; but his claim on 
the admiration and gratitude not merely of Scotland but of the 
world rests on a similar basis, Himself a Norman he led the Saxon 
churls of Scotland to victory in their struggle with that Norman 
feudalism which had already developed in England into tyranny. 
Surely it was well for Europe that the arrogance of steel-clad 
chivalry received three such lessons from the despised and oppressed 
husbandmen and mechanics as Courtrai, Morgarten, and Bannock- 
burn. 

Rosert M. Lockwart. 





WATERLOO. 


(BONAPARTE AND BYRON.) 


“ToujJOURS LUI!” sang Victor Hugo in the middle of the century, 
but an almost equally illustrious man of our own poets had seen 
the demonic influence of Napoleon long before. 

'~ Byron, in his diary for April 1814, records—“ Out of town six 
days. On my return find my poor little pagod Napoleon pushed off 
his pedestal. It is his own fault: that Muscovite winter wedged 
his arms, ever since he has fought with his feet and teeth. These 
last may still leave their marks . . . he will yet play them a pass.” 
The diarist lived to see the fulfilment of his prophecy ; and he and 
his pagod still bid fair to be the most famous figures of the nineteenth 
century, as interesting at its end as they were at its beginning. 

To others than Byron Napoleon may well have seemed a 
mysterious, a more than human being; indeed a most marvellous 
medley of qualities each in a degree not often met with, and never 
perhaps combined in the case of any other man. The imagination 
of a consummate artist was associated here with the minutest 
attention to details; and the power of withdrawal from human 
sympathy was joined to the most magical magnetism of personal 
influence; bringing to a people shaken by violent change the relief 
of settled order, he was equally ready to throw the welfare of 
undistinguished millions into the melting-pot of his ambition. At 
last the Titan was overthrown by an alliance between man and 
Nature, and left to wither on a lonely rock. 

Scarcely less astonishing was the case of his English admirer. 
Born in a small London house, bred in a poor Scottish household, 
educated at Harrow and at Cambridge, literary lion, senator, peer, 
married man, and insolvent, Byron was to end as a man of business 
and a philanthrope, estranged from his own country, and the only 
Briton of his time who has attained lasting popularity on the Con- 
tinent. Resembling Napoleon in imagination and solitary force he 
differed from the mighty Corsican in this important point, that he 
was always growing and becoming greater. 

His immature condition is clearly shown in the first and second 
cantos of Childe Harold, in which facility and discursiveness com- 
bined with originality of thought and language to fascinate a public 
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tired of Pope and Hayley, and ready to accept a new word-artist 
without deep or fastidious criticism. Then came the crash; with 
bailiff in the house and his wife obstinately absent, the poet dashed 
into greatness and never suffered another eclipse till he went to 
Greece. Then his poetry turned to prose, and the man of deeds 
emerged for a too brief, but brilliant instant. Meanwhile the star 
of Napoleon waned and ultimately vanished. These mighty spirits 
left the world almost exactly within three years of each other, the 
ex-Emperor in May 1821, the poet in April 1824. 
* * * * * 

The excitement caused by Napoleon’s escape from Elba, and the 
events that immediately ensued, have left the marks of his “ feet 
and teeth ” on the second decade of the age; and in its tenth 
some of the traces are still discerned. The twd most famous 
English generals of our day have lately written monographs on 
the Rise of Wellington and the Fall of Napoleon; and two 
exhaustive English works have been published quite lately on the 
whole career of the great Corsican; one by the distinguished writer, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, the other by Professor Sloane, an eminent 
American historian. 

An attempt has been made, by the extremists among the admirers 
of Napoleon, to excuse his breach of faith in returning to France 
after the abdication of 1814 by alleging that it had become known 
to the exile that his deportation to St. Helena was being planned 
at Vienna. On the other hand Capefigne, in his History of the 
Hundred Days, states that the selection of that Island was not 
determined until May 15, about six weeks after his landing from 
Elba. In any case it is notable, as Capefigne has the justice to 
point out, that it was no sudden or isolated decision of the British 
Government, adopted after Napoleon’s surrender, but a former 
resolution of the Congress of federated Europe recorded before the 
commencement of the ultimate campaign. 

The pathos of the Titan’s last effort is surely deepened by the 
thought that he was marching to a doom already recorded in the 
capital of his ally and father-in-law, where he had once entered as a 
master, and where his wife and son were still residing. If he were 
not killed in the coming struggle it was an assumed conclusion that 
he who had lately been lord paramount in the European Continent 
would be subjected to the system of State-imprisonment established 
by himself in the day of his dominion, and sent out of sight or 
hearing of the scenes of his glory and his crimes. 

But his former agent, Talleyrand, had truly said, ‘‘There is some 
one who is cleverer than Voltaire,” and the greatest genius is, in the 
long run, weak against the whole world. Napoleon had made use, 
great and often good use, of a vast opportunity ; but he had done it 
without heart or conscience ; aggrandising his adopted country in a 
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spirit of extended and glorified egotism. This, growing into an 
almost morbid cynicism of character, made him at last the recognised 
antagonist of European Christendom; and “ All-the-world” proves 
too strong for the strongest living man. From the Gulf of Fréjus 
to the portal of the Tuileries the eagle made, indeed, a rapid flight; 
but his eyry was never again assured. In May 1815, Napoleon had 
no friend of importance beyond his own kinsmen and a few military 
followers. His foes were all who were satiated with gain or weary of 
adventure; the many who sought their own repose and the few who 
desired the welfare of mankind. 

From documents consulted by historians it appears as though the 
original idea of the allies had been that war would not begin before 
July, by which time the Russian army would have reached the 
north-east frontier of France. In the meantime the Austrians would 
operate on the Upper Rhine, in order to distract the- attention of 
Napoleon while the Anglo-Prussian army should move towards Paris 
from its base in Belgium. But the enemy was too energetic for 
them ; Napoleon called out the conscription and collected his veterans, 
marching resolutely northward with purposes not perfectly penetrated, 
but evidently menacing destruction to the forces concentrating in 
that quarter before the projected combination should be completed. 
Victorious over Wellington and Blucher, he might confront the 
tardy German and the remote Muscovite with the arts of diplomacy, 
or—if need were—with the terrors of war. 

Uncertain where the exact blow would fall, the British General 
foresaw the main lines of his great opponent’s plan. As on former 
occasions, it would be his object to thrust himself between their 
converging forces and—if possible—to overwhelm each in detail. 
The business of himself and of his Prussian colleague would therefore 
be to close round Napoleon while he was thus employed. If the 
French fell first on Blucher, Blucher ought to retire until Wellington 
could act upon their left flank ; if the first onset were made upon 
Wellington it would be Blucher’s duty to bring up his men against 
the French right. If the French spread out like a fan the allies 
must close on the fan like a pair of pincers. The incompetence of 
staff-officers and the energy of the enemy anticipated these designs 
and gave one more brief moment to the mighty master. 

Napoleon’s practised insight discounted the designs of the allied 
generals. He attacked the Prussians first (June 16), but took very 
good care to protect his left by a strong movement under Ney by 
which the Anglo-Dutch forces were prevented from coming to 
Blucher’s aid, and a spirit of distrust was introduced between them 
and the Prussians which might have had consequences if Blucher 
had been of a less chivalric character. Following up this blow, on 
the 17th Napoleon detached his right wing under Grouchy to 
hinder the beaten Prussians from rallying to the support of 
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Wellington, when he fell on him next day. The supreme and 
simple grandeur of these projects has been admitted and admired by 
the most expert critics; fortunately for the allies the execution was. 
not equally perfect. Ney’s attack on the position of the Crossways. 
(‘‘ Les Quatre Bras ”) was only partially successful because, although 
Wellington was held back from helping Blucher, he was not routed,. 
and fell back calmly on the field of Mont St. Jean, which he had 
chosen as his post for the defence of Brussels. Grouchy was not 
sent after the Prussians till they had got sixteen hours’ start, and? 
when he did set out it was under the erroneous impression that they 
had retreated on Namur. 

These mistakes—the smallest of us can sometimes see the mistakes 
of greatness—have been attributed to want of zeal and ability 
on the part of subordinates; but the best and most impartial judges 
agree that the Emperor himself was not what he had once been, 
either in body or mind. One of his most faithful, most courageous. 
followers (Vandamme) said of him at this crisis: “The Napoleon 
that we once knew we see no more.” It is true that most of his. 
ancient Paladins had fallen from him: Murat was absent on adven- 
tures of his own; Masséna, Macdonald, Oudinot held aloof; Clarke 
was engaged as War Minister with King Louis at Ghent; Berthier 
was in irresolute exile; Victor and Marmont were organising resist- 
ance in Belgium; Bourmont and his staff deserted as the army 
crossed the Sambre. Napoleon and his devoted soldiers advanced 
with but three of the Marshals, of whom two were without zeal and the- 
third without head. Around were clouds of doubt and distrust; in 
rear a hostile Parliament and an incompetent Council; treason and 
death overhung the path; in the summer tempest they moved 
darkling to their overthrow. One can fancy that even callous. 
diplomatists—Talleyrand, Metternich, and Company—may have felt- 
something like compassion as they saw the quarry approach the circle- 
of hunters. They may have sometimes thought of the entry into- 
Vienna, or the pit of kings in the Erfurt theatre; and they knew 
that the hero of those days was now staggering to an undoubted fall: 
under the ban of Europe.’ Nothing now remained to him but his. 
own strong brain and the devoted hearts of his soldiers. 

But, great as those resources were, they were not enough to take- 
the French to Brussels. Wellington had promised the fugitive king- 
that all should go well; and, though he had lost the first round and’ 
offended the Chief of the Prussian Staff by the failure to give- 
adequate support on the 16th or save the Prussians from defeat at. 
Ligny, he knew that he could still confide in Marshal Blucher. 
With his headquarters at Waterloo, the Duke assembled his men» 
upon the cornfields in the front of that village, and calmly awaited: 
the attack of Napoleon, writing to the Duke of York at dawn of 


1 Napoleon had been proclaimed an outlaw after the return from Elba, 
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that memorable Sunday : “ I hope, and I have every reason to believe, 
that all will turn out well.” He was acquainted with the movements 
and intentions of the Prussians, which were, indeed, known to every 
one but Napoleon. Wellington was in constant communication with 
Blucher, for the Prussian Marshal had not been seriously routed, and 
was now reinforced by Bulow, who was already on his way to the 
field of the coming battle. 

The forces that were to close in a few hours were not numerically 
very unequal. Lach included 49,000 infantry, though in cavalry 
and artillery the French preponderated. Still more was this the 
case when we turn from quantity to quality. Napoleon, after 
detaching over 30,000 men with Grouchy, still commanded a homo- 
geneous and enthusiastic force of 72,000 French troops, three-fourths 
of whom were veterans. Wellington, on the other hand, was to 
guard the approach to Brussels with about 23,000 British soldiers, 
of whom many were recruits and militiamen; he had about 6000 
men of the German legion who could be trusted to fight, and close 
upon 88,000 Dutch, Belgian, Hanoverian, and Nassau troops whose 
zeal was doubtful, and 10,000 of whom retired from the field before 
the day was over, spreading alarm as far as Brussels; the guns of 
the French were in a ratio of ‘nearly three to two of the Allies, and 
the former had an advantage in cavalry of 4000 men all told, while 
of the outnumbered horsemen of the latter only 6000 were British, 
and some of the residue worse than useless. 

Odds like these, with the greatest leader in the world, must have 
been irresistible in an open battle; but in fact the so-called “ Battle 
of Waterloo” was a double misnomer; not only was it not fought 
at Waterloo, but it was not a battle in the strict sense of the word. 
Wellington had only undertaken to hold Mont St. Jean until the 
Prussians should arrive and give him the numerical preponderance 
which would enable him to convert the defence into an attack. This 
he did, aided by the action of Bulow’s corps on the French right ; 
and if any battle was fought at all, it was between these two forces at 
Plancenoit. With what heroism the French assailed Wellington’s 
improvised fortress during the long summer-day we need not pause 
to repeat. Reille tried to turn the right by the chateau of Goumont 
(“ Hougomont”) at the same time that Drouet d’Erlon hurled a 
column 13,000 strong upon the left; while both attacks were suc- 
cessfully opposed, Napoleon was forced to detach 15,000 of his best 
troops to protect his right rear against the advance of Bulow, finally 
going there himself, and thus depriving the assault of almost all its© 
advantages, During his absence Ney failed to break the thin red 
line with his charges of horse—which, owing to the state of the 
ground, could seldom get beyond a walking pace—but by six in the 
evening La Haye Sainte was carried, and a gap made in Wellington’s 
centre, while the enterprising Durutte established a temporary 
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lodgment in the villages on the extreme left, where Zieten’s main 
advance was looked for. 

Meanwhile, where was Grouchy? and why did he not harl his 
32,000 fresh troops upon the Prussian rear? The answer is that, 
in strict obedience to the letter of his instructions, he had marched, 
by a circuitous route, through Gembloux to Wavre, where he pre- 
sently engaged in a futile contest with the garrison left there under 
the Prussian General von Thielmann. If, greatly daring, he had 
broken up from Gembloux before dawn, and hastened to cross the 
Dyle at Ottignies, he might have covered the 14 miles between his 
camp and St. Lambert in, say, six hours, and perhaps detained 
Bulow long enough to prevent the attack on Plancenoit, which, by 
attracting the Young Guard under Lobau and Napoleon, took off the 
most deadly of Wellington’s dangers. The friends of the Marshal 
have asked, How was Grouchy to know that Bulow would approach 
Plancenoit by St. Lambert? And there the matter must rest, with 
the comment added by Lord Wolseley, that one ought not to expect 
too much from “a rather commonplace general.” One other negli- 
gence Lord Wolseley attributes to Grouchy—viz., the not having 
light cavalry out on his left, whereby he might not only have kept 
himself informed of Bulow’s movements, but have maintained com- 
munication with the horsemen whom Marbot asserts to have been 
sent out from the side of the Grand Army. Such is the opinion of 
a professional critic; nevertheless, the initial fault was the great 
error. When Grouchy was sent out from Ligny, at 1 P.M. of the 
17th, to ‘‘ pursue the enemy with a sword in his loins, and never 
lose sight of him,” the Prussians had sixteen hours’ start; Grouchy 
never gained the sight he was bidden not to lose, and his fine corps 
of 32,000 men was as much lost to Napoleon as if—in the Emperor’s 
graphic figure—‘ they had been swallowed by an earthquake.” 

In spite of all that may be said against Grouchy, there must have 
been far more blame incurred by Napoleon and his chief officer, 
Marshal Soult. Considering that the plans of the allies were 
placarded in the streets of Brussels at seven in the evening of the 
17th, the French staff might, one cannot help thinking, have known 
what was intended, and what, indeed, was in itself so likely to occur. 
The following is a literal version of the text of the third bulletin of 
the War Minister as recorded in the Brussels paper of the day, 
LT’ Oracle, to be seen in the Bibliothéque Royale : 


“At six o'clock we learn that Prince Biucher has moved this head- 
quarters to Wavre, in order tc unite his corps with that of General 
Bulow. This movement has determined the Duke of Wellington to con- 
centrate his forces and establish his headquarters at Waterloo, so as be in 
immediate readiness to effect a junction with the Prussian armies.” 


When one considers that Napoleon slept that night at the farm- 
house of Le Caillou, not much more than twelve miles off, it is hard 
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to see why Soult’s intelligence department could not have learned so 
vital a fact as this in a period of fifteen hours. At 10 a.m. of the 
fatal 18th, when the first vague instructions were sent out to Grouchy, 
no hint of such a possible combination was indicated ; even at 1 P.M., 
when Bulow was known to be advancing, the plan of the allies does 
not seem to have been known, and Grouchy is only instructed to 
‘* manceuvre in our direction.” Neither of the messages reached the 
Marshal till seven o’clock in the evening. 

We return for a moment to the field. On his return from Plan- 
cenoit, Napoleon endeavoured to profit by the temporary breach in 
Wellington’s line, while Durutte still opposed himself to the advancing 
Zieten. Finally the last battalions of the Old Guard were brought 
up in column and completely routed, When the Old Guard had 
delivered its last charge and retired, dogged by horse, foot, and 
artillery, Napoleon left the field in the last square and rode across the 
country, leaving the débdcle to pour down the causeway, where the 
Prussian drums drove the fugitives all night. It was a sorry picture 
of his boasted patriotism; and the Count de Flahaut, who rode 
beside the weary and dejected man, used to relate that, when— 
breaking the trammels of etiquette—he asked whether his Majesty 
had not been astonished, he met with a strange reply. “Not at 
all,” the Emperor, according to Flahaut, made answer ; “the French 
have been the same ever since the battle of Cregy.” 

Visitors to the field will not find very much to see that can repro- 
duce the scene, The hollow road or ravine in which, according to 
some French authorities, the French cavalry fell in one of their 
charges, has disappeared. It was probably a small sand-pit into 
which a few horses got overthrown when the Cuirassiers were flying 
from the ‘“ Union Brigade” early in the day. Senator Picard, of 
Brussels, is the possessor of a sketch by an officer who was present, 
showing the wounding of the Prince of Orange later in the afternoon, 
but in this drawing—made on the spot by an officer who was present 
—there is no hint of a ravine. The whole of the crest on which the 
Prince was standing with the Duke and his staff has been cut down 
to rear the mound which commemorates the shedding of this royal 
blood. When the Duke took King George IV. to the spot, it was 
already unrecognisable by reason of this mutilation; but Scott had 
seen it before, and so had Byron, whose inaccurate but eloquent 
stanzas on the battle were written the next year. 

* * * * 

If people still continue to call for books about Bonaparte, not less 
importunate is the demand for editions of Byron and his life and 
letters. In this we may find ground for bringing these two extraor- 
dinary men together; their soaring ambitions, their earthward ten- 
dencies, their poetic imagination, and their practical capacity. If it 
took a combination of man and Nature to overthrow the Corsican 
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gladiator the fall of the British peer involved an almost equal effort, 
and in each case the great genius collaborated actively in his own 
disaster. It was on April 26, 1816, that Byron, having lost his 
wife, his home, his place in English society and, for the time, his 
aim and career in life, landed at Ostend, a self-made outcast. He 
brought on board the packet-boat a travelling-carriage modelled on 
that of the fallen Emperor which so many of us have seen at the 
Tussaud museum ; and in that vehicle he was promptly conveyed to 
Brussels, There he probably alighted at one of the excellent hotels 
which were, as they are still, to be found in the airy neighbourhood 
of the Parc. On the following morning he procured a less cumbrous 
vehicle and drove out to Mont St. Jean with two companions ; one 
his physician, Dr. Polidori, the other, the writer of the paper to 
which we are indebted for the record.’ 

On arriving at the ground he became, we are told, silent and ab- 
sorbed in reflection, visiting in succession the monument of Sir A. 
Gordon, the spot where Major Howard, 10th Hussars, fell, and the 
chateau of Goumont. Almost the only remark that he seems to 
have made was a mistake, for he declared that his cousin, Howard, 
was killed at the same time as General Picton, whereas there had 
been an interval of at least six hours between the two events; Picton 
having fallen in the repulse of Erlon’s column about 1.30 P.M., and 
Howard in the pursuit of the retreating French, when the fight was 
over, between 8 and 9. 

After returning from the field Byron spent the evening with the 
writer of the article in the New Monthly in the apartments occupied 
by that gentleman at Brussels. Being asked by the wife of his host 
to write something in her album, he took it up and observed that it. 
already contained a contribution by Sir Walter Scott, whom Byron 
admired above all his contemporaries, both as poet and man. Byron, 
however, promised to fulfil the desire of his hostess, and asked per- 
mission to carry the book back to his hotel for that purpose, promising 
to return it next day. Seeing him in such affable mood, the lady 
ventured to ask his opinion of Scott’s poem on the fight, to which 
Byron replied by quoting from that now somewhat obsolete work : 


“Yes, Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
And Blenheim’s name be new; 
But still in story and in song, 
For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont, 
And field of Waterloo.” 


As he uttered these last words, which now, perhaps, leave the 


1 New Monthly Magazine for 1829. Edited by Thomas Campbell. The article was 
reproduced in 1895 by a Belgian paper, Le Soir of Brussels. 
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reader somewhat cold, Byron smote the book, crying, ‘‘ Devil take it! 
my dear Scott, if that glory ever dies.” 

Next day, however, the lady received her album back, enriched by 
some lines of a very different value, afterwards embodied in Childe 
Harold (canto iii., stanza 17, &c.), the passage beginning : 

“Stop! for thy tread is on an empire’s dust.” 


It would not, perhaps, be much of an exaggeration to say that 
these famous verses are worth the whole poem of the facile author of 
Marmion ; at all events they are cited by hundreds who have never 
even heard of Scott’s poem. Yet it may be that the nature of each 
writer is betrayed in something like inverse ratio to their literary 
merit. Byron’s eloquent and famous stanzas are, in some measure, a 
register of his inferior earnestness ; Scott’s, however careless and 
commonplace in workmanship, are inspired by warm human sympa- 
thies. Almost every one of Byron’s stanzas is marked by the almost 
contemptuous inaccuracy that might have been expected from his 
demeanour on the field. Thus, the twenty-first stanza describes the 
Duchess of Richmond’s dance in “ that high hall,” which, had he 
taken the trouble to visit it, the writer might have found to be a 
coachbuilder’s showroom, about twelve feet high, in a back street 
near the north-east wall of the town.’ 

Byron describes the festivities in the same spirit; and it is not 
good enough for him to say that they were disturbed by information 
conveyed to the Duke of Wellington by the Prince of Orange; a 
cannonade must be invoked for the poet’s purpose. Now, as a matter 
of fact, there had been no fighting on the night of the 15th, nor 
indeed is it likely that the sound of field-pieces, had any been fired 
at Charleroi at that hour, would have been heard at Brussels, some 
forty miles away. The march to the Crossways (Les quatre bras, 
often spoken of as if “Quatre Bras” were a town or village so 
called) is set forth in what are now the 24th and three following 
stanzas. The description has been justly admired by good judges, 
though it should be noted that the wood of Soignes (often miscalled 
“ Soignies”) is not “Ardennes,” and that the verses do not give any 
hint that there was an interval of three days before the final action in 
which Howard fell on Mont St. Jean (stanza 29). 

Perhaps the brief narrative in the New Monthly accounts for some 
of this confusion, as it certainly helps to illustrate Byron’s general 
habits of composition. Here we find the democratic aristocrat 
silently meditating on the battlefield instead of obtaining accurate 
information as to what had occurred there a few months before; and 
apparently taking up the notion—now, owing to him, almost a 
popular legend—that the officers marched from the ballroom to the 
battle (some say fighting in evening-dress) and that Howard was 


1 But see debate between Sir Wm. Fraser and Lady L. Tighe quoted hereafter. 
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killed in the thick of the action—‘“ e’en when the thickest of war’s 
tempest lowered ’—instead of being knocked over by a chance shot 
in the pursuit three days later. 

But after prosaic analysis has done its worst, the fact remains that 
some of the most brilliant metrical rhetcric in the whole of Childe 
Harold was originally thrown off to oblige a lady, and under the 
immediate inspiration of the scene of this world-tragedy. Byron’s 
tenderness for the genius and exploits of Napoleon comes out, as 
does also his love of liberty, no less than the genuine patriotism 
which underlay his superficial sneers at England and the English. 
These are traits that make him what he was, one of the elect, a 
member of the small family of great men. With an intellect no 
less robust than Napoleon’s he was far more generous and sym- 
pathetic, while his vivid imagination by no means disqualified him 
for the details of business. Of course, it was the Greek expedition, 
many years later, which brought out Byron’s better qualities ; had 
he died with Shelley in the Bay of Spezzia the world would have 
had an incomplete idea of his mind and character. 

A curious, if imperfect, light is thrown on the prosaic side of the 
poet by some of the concluding portion of the Monthly man’s 
narrative. It appears that the encyclopedic vehicle with its library, 
plate-chest, &c., being thought inadequate to the travelling require- 
ments of the party, the noble poet proposed to purchase a second 
carriage for the use of his followers. When this—which is called a 
caléche, probably a light britzka or barouche—was brought for 
inspection by the Belgian builder, it was taken on an experimental 
trip, in fact used for the already-mentioned excursion to the field of 
battle. Being in some way unsatisfactory, the vehicle was returned, 
and Byron appears to have thought the matter at an end. But 
LI’ Oracle, the leader of the Brussels press, appears to have got hold 
of the story, and published a statement that ‘the noble lord had 
decamped, owing 1800 francs for a carriage.” The case was 
ultimately compromised ; and search through the files of the paper 
has failed to throw any further light on its details. Opinion in 
London, however, was only too ready to fall upon Byron’s reputa- 
tion, which was then at its very lowest. As we learn from Macaulay, 
“he had been guilty of the offence which of all offences is punished 
most severely. He had been over-praised ; and the public—with its 
usual justice—chastised him for its own folly.” 

Any stick would do to beat such a sad dog with, and The 
Courier, a Tory paper of the day, reproduced the story of the caléche 
in London, with embellishments of its own, which probably added 
little fuel to the fires of Byron’s enemies while it was not likely to 
weaken the attachment and admiration of his few but ardent friends. 

A word in conclusion as to the ball of the 15th. The house 
occupied by the Richmonds during their memorable stay at Brussels 
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stood between the Rue de la Blanchisserie and the town-wall (now 
the Boulevard du Jardin botanique), the site being in our day filled 
by a nunnery; the subsequently-formed Rue des Cendres runs 
through what was then the garden. A few years ago a contro- 
versy fell out between Sir William Fraser and Lady de Ros, one of 
the last surviving members of the then household, as to the exact 
place where the dance took place, Sir William holding that it was 
the annexe already mentioned as a coachbuilder’s shed, while Lady 
de Rose and her younger sister, Lady Louisa Tighe, were equally 
positive that the dancing went on in a room in the house which 
was used as their schoolroom. 

“The room,” said Lady Louisa, “ was a long one, looking towards 
the stables . . . in the garden was a house which seemed to be a 
store for carriages ; it was some way from the house, and not used 
by our family.” ' (Letter to the Zimes, September 1888.) 

Wherever the ball came off, it was evidently no part of Byron’s 
impressionist method to examine the scene with any more care than 
what he gave to the field of battle. The point may not appear to 
every one equally important ; yet Byron was so great a man that 
something may be made even of his errors. When one asks why 
his poetry has made such an impression on the Continent, one has 
but to think of its sweeping power and undercurrent of wide and 
deep human sympathy. When inclined to wonder at his long lapse 
from influence in his own country, we may find some explanation 
in the careless haste of a writer who thought more of effect than 
of moral correctness or historical accuracy. 

H. G. KEENE. 


1 This annexe is still used for the old purpose; the other room is probably 
absorbed in the convent buildings and altered beyond recognition, as no one seems to 
have seen it in recent days. 





A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR THE 
UNORTHODOX. 


“ Wuat is Orthodoxy ?” asks the jesting sceptic, and waiteth not 
for answer. And the sceptic is wise; for who in these days may 
presume to do more than echo Bishop Warburton’s “‘ Orthodoxy, my 
lord, is my doxy; heterodoxy is another man’s doxy”? Pregnant 
with so many meanings the word now stands, that the sceptic is 
tempted to liken it to the tree which sprang from the grain of 
mustard-seed, so widespreading that nearly all the opinions in the 
air may take refuge under its branches. 

There are many of us, however, who no longer try to find a 
shelter where we feel we have no right. For better or for worse, 
we have flown away from the old resting-places and now boldly 
proclaim ourselves unorthodox. Whether we be termed Agnostics 
or Atheists, Rationalists or Freethinkers, we are agreed in this, 
that the old traditions and doctrines are for us impossible, the 
old symbols meaningless, and the old ceremonies unnecessary. 
Reproaches may be showered upon us; but we cannot at least be 
taunted with a lack of straightforwardness. We have, to borrow an 
image from Spurgeon, got down on one side of the wall, and left it 
to others to solve the problem of getting down on both sides at 
once. Believing that a snake with its slough half-shed is an unlovely 
object, we have cast the old entirely and now rest satisfied with 
the new. 

If for our candour or temerity—call it which you will—the less 
courteous of our opponents sometimes dub us “ Infidels,” we reply 
that infidelity is a necessary condition of progress, that delusions 
cannot be destroyed except by infidelity. Ever since mankind first 
began to frame theories of the why and wherefore of things, this 
destroying angel, Infidelity, has been holding an eternal passover 
through the realms of human inquiry; and only in the abodes of 
truth, the lintels and side-posts of whose doors are sprinkled with 
the heart’s blood of our noblest thinkers, has there been heard no 
voice of lamentation, of men weeping for the first-born of their 
fancies, their well-beloved and tenderly-cherished delusions. 

Had there been no infidelity in religions we should never have 
advanced beyond the fetishism of our primeval ancestors. If,as we 
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would fain persuade ourselves, we have made some advance, it 
becomes us to acknowledge “our indebtedness to those who first 
braved the reproaches of their neighbours and declared that the old 
creeds and ceremonies were unable to satisfy their hearts and minds ; 
to those, that is, who first had the honour of being branded 
“Infidels.” Since those early days, who shall say how many 
religions have come and gone—come, strong in their purpose to 
purify the great heart of the world; and gone, cast out across the 
Lethe stream into the limbo of baseless superstitions by a generation 
to which they no longer appealed? And who shall say that in the 
fulness of time the fate of Christianity will not be as the fate of 
these? As we look back into the records of the past, even thoso 
of us whose vision is dimmest must see that it is with religions as 
with men: i n'y a pas de religion nécessaire. One and all “ await 
alike the inevitable hour.” They come into being, do their work, 
and die; and if any given one is superior to its predecessors, we 
must own that the men who brought about the downfall of the 
inferior cannot be said to have laboured in vain. 

We who view religions in this light will not repudiate the desig- 
dation of “infidel,” even though the word may have inherited an 
unpleasant savour. Nay, we may be pardoned for rather glorying 
in the title, We lay to our souls the flattering unction that 
infidelity has often been but a synonym for progress, and draw thence 
the grateful conclusion that it is well to be occasionally on the side 
of the infidels. So much for ourselves. But then arises the question 
whether it is not our duty to bring up our children also on the side 
of the infidels. 

This is no place to descant on the laborious investigations of this 
century, the indefatigable researches in all departments of antiquity, 
and the fearless application of honest criticism; but among the 
results established by these researches and this criticism not the 
least important is this—that the Christian religion has grown up 
very much in the same way as other “ supernatural” religions. It 
may be, we firmly believe it is, the noblest of them all; but it is 
only one among its compeers, and differs from them only as one man 
from his fellows, the institutions of one country from those of another. 
It has become impossible to regard it any longer as a final revela- 
tion of the Power we call God to man, a complete account of the 
relation in which we stand to this Power, of our duties in this 
world and our prospects in a world to come. If this is our own 
opinion about Christianity, it behoves us to consider whether we are 
justified in allowing our children to form an entirely different 
opinion. If we ourselves have made up our minds that a belief in 
Christian theology is unnecessary, should they be taught that such a 
belief is the one thing needful for “salvation,” and that whosoever 
does not believe shall without doubt perish everlastingly? If we 
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ourselves find sufficiently firm, natural foundations whereon to base 
our characters, should they be taught that the only sure foundations 
are the supernatural ones of Christianity ? It is because I honestly 
believe both these questions should be answered in the negative that 
I now take upon myself to propose that we unorthodox should 
establish a public school of our own, a school where our sons may 
obtain more reasonable notions of the place of Christianity among 
the religions of the world, ani where they may be trained to build 
up their characters on foundations which are natural rather than 
supernatural. 

They have passed, have those days, when it was customary to per- 
secute and revile the man who dared to voice a doubt as to the 
‘‘ divine” authority of Christianity; and, having passed, can never 
return. At this end of the nineteenth century it is freely admitted 
that men and women may lead honourable and useful lives although 
they entirely reject the traditional claims of Christianity. This 
much is conceded in the case of adults; but, strange to say, not in 
the case of the young. Boys, it is said, should still be taught to 
believe that which their fathers disbelieve. And why? Because it 
is Christianity which supplies them with the chief inducements to 
lead a moral life. As this is the position taken—and taken, alas! 
in all seriousness—by many whose opinions must command our 
respect, it may be well to examine it more closely. 

The Headmaster of Harrow, in a paper on “The Religious Edu- 
cation of Boys,” says that “in boyhood, very different from manhood, 
irreligion goes hand in hand with immorality.” Whether we can 
agree or must disagree with this proposition will depend on what is 
meant by “ religion.” If the word be taken in its original sense of a 
binding to righteousness, attention to right conduct, religion and 
morality are practically synonymous, and necessarily irreligion will go 
hand in hand with immorality, not only in boyhood, but in manhood too. 
If, however, as one must suppose, by religion is meant a belief in the 
doctrines of Christianity and a regular cbservance of its ceremonies, 
Dr. Welldon’s words contain a very grave charge, one which should 
never have been made, unless supported by the most conclusive 
evidence. Against such an assertion it is our duty to protest most 
emphatically. Although we may not have had the wide scholastic 
experience of Dr. Welldon, many of us must know of boys who have 
not been taught to believe the doctrines of Christianity and who, 
nevertheless, are growing into no unworthy specimens of manhood. 
Indeed, may we not rather say that in boyhood, even less than in 
manhood, is religion a sine gud non of morality? Surely boys least 
of all yearn for a knowledge of what is behind the veil. For them 
this life is much too full of interest to admit of their thinking 
seriously of a possible future life. The teachings and examples of 
those around them are, or should be, of such weight as to make 
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supernatural teachings and examples unnecessary. Did you by 
chance the other day read the following little story? A certain 
famous man happened to overhear his small son disputing with his 
governess in an adjoining room. The one was appealing to “ divine” 
authority, the other to the example of his father. ‘‘ Now, which do 
you love most,” asked the governess, “ your father or God?” “My 
father, of course,” replied the boy. ‘Jolly little heathen!” said the 
father to himself, swelling, we may imagine, with honest pride. And 
where is the boy who would not have said the same? Or where is 
the father who would have wished his son to say otherwise? Why, 
boyhood is of all times the period when the voice of natural authority 
is most heeded ; that is if those in command know how to rule wisely. 
If they do not, one thing is certain: supernatural authority will, in 
the long run, be of little avail. It cannot succeed where natural 
authority has failed. 

Or take the case of the great Arnold of Rugby. How did he 
manage to inspire his boys with a love of truth? Simply by giving 
them credit for the virtue which he desired to cultivate. “If you 
say so, of course I believe you,” were his well-known words. Thus 
among the boys there soon became current the saying: “It is a 
shame to tell Arnold a lie: he always believes one.” Love of the 
man who trusted them, and a desire to live up to the Jeyvel on which 
they had been placed by him, were here sufficient to keep the boys 
in the right path ; and it is doubtful whether any supernatural con- 
siderations could have touched them with equal power. And now 
let Dr. Welldon himself supply an illustration in point. ‘ The boy,” 
he says, ‘‘ who told me once that he was sure he should not go far 
wrong at College, because of the pain which he should bring upon his 
mother, was not far from the kingdom of heaven.” Most true; this 
is even what we ourselves might say. Here, again, we see natural 
forces making for righteousness. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. Cases similar to these mentioned are matters of everyday 
occurrence in the life of the schoolmaster. Every one, indeed, who 
has had experience in training the young must be aware of the 
influence which natural considerations may be made to have in the 
development of character. 

You may, in the manner of many worthy folk, talk to a boy 
of a God who sees his every action, hears his every word, and 
knows his every thought, who everlastingly dogs his footsteps and 
records his life in the great book of doom ; and you may, by drawing 
this caricature of deity, tempt or frighten the boy into occasionally 
doing right or avoiding wrong. You may, too, save yourself some 
trouble and watchfulness by holding before him the bribe of heaven 
or the threat of hell, and again tempt or frighten him into doing 
right or avoiding wrong. You may even call such talk as this 
religion ; but it is only by the greatest distortion of language that 
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you can call the result morality. Nay, such teaching would seem 
the surest way of destroying whatever germs of morality may have 
taken up their abode in the boy’s nature. We are pretty well agreed 
that in the matter of morality the motive is the main concern; and 
we are equally agreed that the system of bribes and threats does not 
supply moral motives. A boy of spirit scorns the one and resents 
the other. ‘True, because he is but human, he may be somewhat 
loth to relinquish the prospect of reward; but for this very reason, 
that he is only human, he will be correspondingly eager to banish 
the prospect of punishment. As he grows older, he will try to 
discover on what authority the threats have been made; and when 
he begins to seek, how shall he fail to find? And when he has 
found, what will become of the character which has been erected on 
foundations that seem to subside as soon as they are examined ? 

It is this period of life, when the boy is passing into the man, 
that the wise teacher should ever have in view. As long as boyhood 
lasts it may be comparatively easy to artificially foster an apparent 
morality by means of what you call religion, But there comes a day 
when the pupil finds himself his own master ; and if at this period, 
as is by no means improbable, he discovers that the old religious. 
ideas are only visionary, will he not very naturally conclude that the 
sanctions of morality are likewise but visionary? And what right 
shall we have to blame him if his character collapses with the sup- 
ports on which it has been trained to rest ? Glance back at the first 
French Revolution, and behold the lengths to which men will go. 
when deserted by the religion they have been accustomed to look to. 
for guidance. Or, not to take such an extreme case, consider the 
vast numbers at the present day in whom the moral vertebral column 
is lamentably weak, because Christianity, the only physician they 
know, lacks the power to make it stronger. They stand by their: 
religion in a half-hearted way, with not sufficient strength to accept. 
it warmly or reject it boldly, dimly suspecting that part of its 
teachings may not be true, and feebly hoping that others may not 
be false, listlessly virtuous and limply vicious. What of these 
millions, who perhaps constitute the majority in every Christian 
nation ? Can we persuade ourselves that they are giving us the 
best of which they are capable; that they are leaving their little 
corner of the wor!d the better for their brief sojourn on it ? 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail all the teachings of 
Christianity, or to discuss the various feelings they stir in us, 
While we are repelled by certain of them, there are others of which 
we can never deny the beauty. Veritable strokes of genius they 
are in the domain of theology. But whether attractive or repulsive, 
they all suffer from the same failing; they admit of no verification 
in the nature of things. This being so, how can they bear the 
rough handling of our young barbarians? When these ask on what 
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authority they may know that the teachings are true, wherewithal 
can you satisfy them? How shall they believe the traditions con- 
cerning Christ when they discover them to be unsupported by 
contemporary evidence? Will they, do you think, accept the Four 
Gospels as reliable accounts of his life? How can they, when they 
find people on all sides, even professing Christians, rejecting so large 
an element of the Gospels, and declaring with Jowett that ‘“ men 
will in time give up miracles, as they have already given up witch- 
craft”? Will they rely, do you think, on the testimony of St. Paul ? 
How can they, when they learn that he never once saw Jesus in the 
flesh ? 

Consider the doctrines of Christianity whichever way you will, it 
is becoming more and more impossible to set them before a boy as 
the groundwork on which he should raise aloft his character, for the 
simple reason that it is becoming less and less possible to back them 
by the authority on which they have rested for so many centuries. 
When a boy beholds his elders rejecting this authority, how shall he 
take upon himself to acceptit? And if he is told that certain words 
are not to be understood literally, that they will not bear their natural 
interpretation, is it not doubtful whether he will be satisfied with 
having them explained as “the language of religious idealism ” ? 
This is not the sort of guide in life he wants. His cry is for some- 
thing more securely set in the world around him, Luckily, those 
who assert that for a boy the Christian religion is the only sure basis 
of morality do not omit to show him that there are not wanting natural 
reasons why he should do what is right and avoid what is wrong; and 
my own firm conviction is that not only are these natural reasons more 
intelligible to him than the supernatural, but from the very fact of 
their being natural their power over him is greater. However, to 
this point I shall return subsequently. 

At present let us pass to another aspect of the question. May 
not the inculcation of a belief in the doctrines of Christianity, so far 
from being essential to a boy’s morality, prove positively detrimental ? 
May it not tend to cripple in him that love of truth which we should 
surely wish to see growing healthy and strong? For what will be 
his feelings when he goes into the world and finds that most men 
who have had time to consider the old Biblical stories, and the 
doctrines to which they have given rise, do not think of them as he 
has been taught to think; that the theologian no less than the 
agnostic holds opinions very different from those given to him? Will 
he not conclude that he has been deceived, and will he not very 
naturally resent the deception? What, too, will he think of the 
world’s honesty, its love of truth, when he beholds men apparently 
juggling with truth in what he has been taught to regard as the most 
sacred department of life? Believe me, neither you nor I have any 
right, either by active teaching or passive, to allow a boy to form 
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the opinion that the narratives of creation, the garden of Eden, the 
flood, are true records of actual occurrences supernaturally commu- 
nicated to man by the Power we call God, and to be found only in 
that book which you call ‘‘ God’s written word,” when we have every 
reason to believe that they are old-world myths, and when, moreover, 
we know that similar legends are to be found in other records 
which existed long centuries before the Hebrews borrowed them and 
assigned to them a place of honour in their Scriptures. If any man, 
by holding himself aloof from the sources of information opened up 
during the last half-century, can still believe, as his fathers believed 
before him, that such legends are absolutely true, let him by all means 
teach them as true to his own children or to any others entrusted to 
him. We might find fault with such a man for not making himself 
acquainted with facts which he ought to know; but of his honesty, 
his good faith, we should have no right tocomplain. When, however, 
we find men teaching a boy to believe that which they themselves 
do not believe, how shall we refrain from using hard words, from 
charging such men with acting a lie? We may admit that when 
they practise this deception they are filled with the best of intentions, 
but there is no escape from the fact that they are untrue to themselves 
and untrue to the tender minds they seek to mould. 

These are no trifling considerations to be lightly set aside with a 
nimporte, Mighty issues are involved, reaching far beyond the 
landmarks of the present into the realms of the future, issues which 
concern those nearest and dearest to us. ‘‘ There is nothing on 
earth more precious than the mind of a child,” said Channing; and 
though some of us who tread the thorny path of the pedagogue may 
occasionally eye the words with a passing doubt, we must yet 
recognise that the education of a child is a most sacred trust. For, 
when we have had our day and have returned to the earth whence 
we sprang, those who are now children will hold the destinies of the 
race in their hands; and it is for us to remember that as we now 
sow, so will future generations reap. If we have allowed ourselves 
to be intolerant and careless of trath in our dealings with children, 
so will these be later in their dealings with others. Would we, 
therefore, have our children lovers of truth, let us at least show that 
we love it ourselves, and let us not pass off on them as genuine coin 
that which we are convinced is but a counterfeit. 

And even for the sake of the Christianity to which we readily 
acknowledge our indebtedness, and of the Bible, which we revere, as 
we revere all noble literature, it is every day becoming more 
imperative that our sons should be given the means of forming a 
truer appreciation of this great religion and this great book. Taken 
as “divine,” and, therefore, presumably perfect and infallible, they | 
necessarily provoke a feeling of disappointment ; but taken as human 
productions, witnesses to man’s aspirations for a good life, they can 
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fill us only with reverence and admiration. In order to ensure for 
them the respect due to their merits, they must be stripped of the 
worn-out cloak of infallibility, which in truth they no more require 
than does Venus a veil. We poor sons of the earth do not like the 
infallibles. Set any one before us as infallible and our impulse— 
bad, if you like, but still very human—is to seek the imperfect 
rather than admire the perfect ; and when we find, as find we must, 
we go on our way rejoicing more over the discovery of one flaw than 
over the presence of ninety-and-nine beauties that needed no 
discovery. No, human nature liketh not infallibility. Excellence 
in any form, whether in persons or things, customs or institutions, it 
can appreciate; but perfection, finality, infallibility, savour of 
arrogance, of pride; and it delighteth to humble the proud. 

If we are doubtful as to the effects on the mind of the awakening 
to the fact that one has been deceived in the matter of Christianity, 
let us recall for a moment what were our own feelings when we first 
became aware that this religion was not in reality as it had been 
presented tous. Who among us was not roused to bitter indignation 
at the thought of having been the victim of a deception? Who, in 
his anger, was not ready to rail against a system which seemed like 
one gigantic fraud? If we have come to recognise that a religion 
which for many centuries has had a profound influence on the most 
enlightened nations of the world, whose teaching on many points is 
of the loftiest, must for these reasons alone have great claims on our 
consideration, and be entitled to be treated with at least ‘ historic 
respect ”—such a standpoint has been attained only after much toil 
and tribulation, after constant self-correction, unceasing self-discipline. 
And because the effort in our own case has been so severe, how can 
we avoid the conclusion that there must be others, and perhaps a 
more numerous body, who will never make the necessary effort, who 
will ever feel for Christianity such scorn as they would feel for a 
fellow-creature detected in a cheat ? 

Look at the average boy when he leaves school. What are his 
real feelings towards Christianity ? Well may Dr. Welldon confess 
that ‘‘ boys who are religious at school are not always afterwards, at 
college and elsewhere.” Well may the Rev. T. Field say of the 
examination at Oxford, in “ The Rudiments of Faith and Religion,” 
that “it was found impossible to make it a reality—it was a farce, 
and tending to become a blasphemous farce.” Well may we have 
laments in our reviews that agnosticism is so rampant at Oxford and 
Cambridge among the younger dons and the undergraduates, that the 
chapels and “ divinity ” lectures are but ‘divine ” comedies. How, 
indeed, can it be otherwise? Year by year more and more people 
are getting some knowledge of the origin and growth of the Bible, 
and of its place in the literature of the world, likewise of the origin 
and growth of Christianity, and of its place among the religions of 
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the world; and to continue the time-honoured explanations of both 
in the face of this wider knowledge is to stir the rising generation 
not to reverence, but to ridicule or scorn. 

But let us now consider whether the ordinary boy should not be 
taught to find his truest inspiration to morality in the things of this 
world. For what are the chief concerns of a boy’s life, the main- 
springs of conduct? Roughly, they may be reduced to two: the 
desire for what he judges to be his own welfare, and the desire for 
the welfare of those nearest and dearest to them. It is for us elder 
people to take account of these desires and point out the ways in 
which they can most legitimately be gratified. There they are: the 
love of self, and the love of friends; and inearly years, at any rate, 
the mightier of these twain is the love of self. And precisely 
because this love of self is so mighty and so natural we ought 
surely to take it as the corner-stone of character-building, the 
fulcrum by which we must raise the boy’s life. Cultivated aright, 
this self-love will pass into self-respect, self-reverence. We must 
show him clearly, both by precept and example, the duties he owes 
to the object of his love; how he must take a proper pride in 
adorning it with what is good, and beautiful, and true, and no less 
a pride in casting off what is evil, and loathly, and false. Learning 
thus his duty towards himself, he will by degrees begin to realise his 
duty towards his neighbours. He will see that in order to be true to 
his own self he must not be false to any man. And from the considera- 
tion of what he owes to his friends, he will rise to a perception of 
what he owes to those who are not in the same sense his friends, 
the poor and sick, the fatherless and widow. Last of all he may, 
peradventure, so discipline himself that he will make some attempt 
—vain though it be, as our own attempts so oft are vain—to carry 
out those noble precepts which Christianity has preserved to us, to 
forgive and even to love his enemies. This—I may be wrong— 
this seems the natural development of a boy’s moral horizon. He 
begins with himself, the centre of all, and his heart expands by 
degrees, embracing his own family, his school, his friends and 
acquaintances, his fellow-countrymen, until finally it fills with a 
measure of love for the whole human race. 

But, you will say, in order to train the young aright, it is neces- 
sary to set before them some ideal. Precisely so: we say no less. 
We believe, with Huxley, ‘‘ that no human being, and no society 
composed of human beings ever did, or ever will, come to much, 
unless their conduct was governed and guided by the love of some 
ethical ideal.” On this account a boy should be asked to strive for 
self-perfection. Is this an unworthy ideal? Nay, none can be 
worthier. For does not the effort to attain self-perfection mean a 
constant endeavour to fulfil all duties towards himself and his 
neighbour? And are not the results of the effort seen and appre- 
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ciated every day, every hour, of a boy’s life by that guide and judge 
within—his own conscience? Call this conscience “ divine,” or what 
you will, it exists in every son of man, and if tended with care 
becomes a living, directing, controlling, inspiring force. Deeper far 
than ever theology can sound, it has its abode in his mortal nature ; 
and though in the crush of the world he may at times neglect its 
voice, the voice is still there, ready to advise when he asks for 
guidance. To educate, in the noblest sense of the word, is to inform 
a boy’s conscience, that it may have the power to speak wisely, and 
to discipline the boy, that be may have the spirit to hearken cheer- 
fully. The morality which results from such an education is a 
thing apart from what is generally called “ religion”; it is strong 
enough to stand alone without artificial support. Nay, while frankly 
admitting that certain rare natures, certain dmes d’élite of humanity, 
do attain to greater moral perfection through believing themselves to 
be in touch with powers not of this world, I venture to assert—not 
in any aggressive spirit, but merely as the honest conviction of a 
plain man—that, in the case of the plain boy, by teaching him to 
expect guidance from without rather than from within, by teaching 
him to rely on extraneous powers rather than on himself, you give 
an unnatural turn to his moral nature and consequently do him a 
grievous wrong. ‘There is noreason why a boy should not naturally 
desire to reach a high level in morals as in other departments of 
life ; to excel in character as in work or play. On the contrary, 
there are many reasons why he should desire this more strongly. 
For, though he may be ignorant of the exact fraction of life assigned 
by Matthew Arnold to conduct, he realises betimes that it has a part 
to play in all the affairs of this world, and that it is therefore well 
worth his serious attention. A matter of such vast import in the 
nature of things can hardly be said to stand in need of supernatural 
recommendation. 

If we are convinced that this is so—-and who among us is not ?— 
let us show the world that we have the courage of our convictions, 
and that we are not afraid to let our sons be pioneers in this 
momentous matter. Let us establish a public school of our own, 
one which shall differ from other public schools in these respects ; 
that it shall give boys what we belive to be truer views of the Bible 
and Christianity ; and that it shall show boys how there are natural, 
as distinguished from supernatural, reasons why they should strive to 
lead a good life and avoid an evil life. In other respects let us own 
frankly that we would be humble imitators of those grand old schools 
of ours. They may not be perfect; they may not succeed in imparting 
very much knowledge to the majority of their pupils, still less in 
firing them with a love of knowledge; but search the world over, 
and you will discover few finer training-grounds for boys than these. 
Let us, then, imitate them in that judicious blending of control and 
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freedom which affords such scope for the development of character. 
Let us imitate them in the good works they do among some of the 
less fortunate of mankind. Let us imitate them in their sports and 
games of all kinds. Let us differ only where we believe it 
our duty to change, in those matters which touch our sincerest con- 
victions. 

In the first place, what must be our attitude with regard to the 
religion which we are unable to accept ? Shall our sons be brought 
up in ignorance of its doctrines? On the contrary, it is most 
essential that a boy should have some knowledge of these doctrines ; 
otherwise he could have no adequate reason for rejecting them, Let 
us, therefore, by all means echo Dr. Welldon’s words—‘‘ No boy 
ought to leave his school without some intelligence of Christianity as 
a historical religion.” Let the old Hebrew Scriptures be put before 
him, and let him be given some idea of the way in which they grew 
up. Let him be shown the deep human interest of these old books, 
how they are a record of a nation’s earnest efforts to obtain a higher 
morality, to solve the mystery of life, and lay bare the mighty power 
behind the veil. Considered thus, even the old legends will sink into 
harmony with the rest, and be seen to possess a significance of their 
own; and the boy will not grudge his tribute of admiration to the 
strange race which has truly been said to have had “a genius for 
righteousness.” As he passes to the New Testament he can attempt 
to form some estimate of “the grand figure of Jesus, as it lies in the 
primitive strata of Christian literature,” and he can dwell on the 
moral beauty of much of Christ’s teaching. He can see, too, the 
great part played by that mighty genius, Saul of Tarsus, in the early 
days of Christianity. Finally, he may realise in some measure the 
influence of this religion on the leading nations of the world, an 
influence which, if by no means without blemish, has on the whole 
made for good. 

And not only should a boy have some intelligence of Christianity 
as a historical religion; he should also, as he grows older, know 
something of the other great historical religions, of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, of the réligions of Zoroaster and Confucius and 
Mahomet. For Professor Max Miiller assuredly strikes a true note 
when he says that ‘‘ a comparative study of the religions of the world 
has lessons to teach us which the study of no single religion by itself 
can possibly teach.” Many a pious Christian, perchance, has received 
a rude shock on learning that those noble precepts given in the 
‘Sermon on the Mount” are to be found in varying forms in the 
sacred books of religions which existed centuries before the foundation 
of Christianity. But, when rightly considered, does not this fact give 
them fresh beauty and power? Must not their sway over us be 
greater when we find that these same precepts came into existence, 
and claimed allegiance among so many different races; that they 
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were, indeed, struck out by man from his own heart in those efforts 
for self-perfection which he has ever made and ever will make as 
long as the human race exists? Surely a boy will not appreciate 
those guiding and inspiring maxims less when they are handed over 
to him on the authority not of one religion only, but of the noblest 
religions of the world; not as a revelation from the “ divine,” but as 
the choicest fruit of the heart of man. 

As to the “ ultimate mysteries of things,” we shall, perhaps, be 
choosing the better part if we confess humbly and openly that we 
know naught with certainty of the undiscovered country. We can 
but seek to inspire a boy with a love of nature, to give him some 
knowledge of the countless marvels of the universe. As he 
gradually rises to an appreciation of these, how can he help being 
filled with wonder and awe and reverence? He, too, perchance will 
feel 


“ A Presence that disturbs [him] with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused.” 


Nor can there be any necessity for destroying the majesty of such 
a conception by speaking of the-mighty power that runs through all 
things as if it were a ‘ magnified man.” 

And what substitute can we have for the school chapel? How 
shall those in authority have an opportunity of getting in touch with 
the hearts of our sons? Evidently we must have our lecture hall, 
where, from time to time, men deeply imbued with a sense of the 
seriousness of life and its duties can speak to the boys on points of 
practical importance in daily conduct. Do you say that boys have 
a natural aversion for direct moral preaching, and that more harm 
than good will probably result from it? True, there is an element 
of danger here. ‘Therefore, in these lectures special account must 
be taken of a boy’s nature. They must not be too didactic, too 
hopelessly moral. ‘They must not suggest impossible perfection. 
At all costs they must be made human, helpful, inspiring. They 
must frankly grapple with life’s difficulties, little and great, and 
suggest means of overcoming tkm—wmeans which others, older and 
wiser, have in their own persons found of service. And let them 
strenuously avoid aught which tends to that indefinable something 
we call priggishness. Above all, let them be illustrated fully and 
’ freely from the lives of our fellow-creatures, whether those still living, 
or those who have left behind them footprints on the sands of time. 
The dry bones of morality, offered by themselves, may easily repel 
the young; but clothed in human flesh and blood, they are attractive 
beyond most subjects, and their influence on character is surpassed 
by none. However much we may differ from Comte, let us admit 
that he sensed a real craving of our human nature when he provided 
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his goodly array of noble mortals for his followers to admire and 
imitate. The instinct of hero-worship is born in man ; and though 
long contact with the world tends to crush it out of some of us, in 
boyhood it is still a living force, and one to which it is our duty to 
minister. Therefore let boys be fed with no niggard hand on the 
fruit of noble examples, culled from all nations and all times. 
Among these noble examples the character of Christ will find a place. 
For though we may not prostrate ourselves in worship before him, 
there is a sense in which we too regard him as a “‘ Saviour” of the 
world—not however by his death, but by his life. All great and 
good men, indeed, whose lives have served as an inspiration to their 
fellows, are to this extent ‘‘saviours” of the world. We desire no 
other, because we can have no other. 

Through frequent gazing on these noble lives, a boy will by 
degrees be fired with admiration for the virtues they illustrate. 
He will see that in order to self-perfection he must cultivate in his 
own character the qualities which he admires in theirs. Encourage 
him, then, oh wise teacher, in the efforts he makes, Let not his love 
of virtue grow cold. Keep ever before him the ideal of self-perfection. 
Preach to him this gospel of self until it becomes the guiding prin- 
ciple of his life. Yet, above all, make clear to him that the perfection 
of self involves a continual sacrifice of self. Let him feel the genuine 
joy that comes from helping one’s fellows, from deeds of charity and 
self-denial. And show him, moreover, that for this service of his 
neighbour he need not stray far from his own appointed track in 
search of opportunities ; that there present themselves in the course 
of each daily round opporiunities enough and more than enough for 


“ Those little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love” 


which go so far to smooth the unevennesses of the world and make 
our journey through it more cheerful. Then explain to him, when 
he grows older, how his good example has an elevating influence on 
those around him ; how its effect ends not with these, but passes on 
through them to others; how it dies not in one generation, but is 
transmitted to generations yet unborn, and lasts to the end of time. 
With views such as these before him, a boy will gradually rise to the 
consciousness that he too is playing a part in the world’s drama, is 
helping humanity towards that goal of perfection which must surely 
be the object of our vague strivings here on earth, helping by every 
good word of his and every good deed, by every honest laugh and 
every honest tear. 

And not only must those in authority put our sons in the way of 
right conduct by precept; they must, above all, in their own persons 
furnish living examples, Themselves filled with an enthusiasm for 
whatsoever is lovely and of good report, they will necessarily impart 
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of that enthusiasm to those around them. For, after all, itis character 
which is the greatest inspirer of character. When a boy beholds good 
men and true, men whom he cannot but respect and admire, taking 
their course through the world unaided by the creeds and ceremonies 
of Christianity, he will see that such perfection as they have attained 
may not be beyond his own reach ; and he too, peradventure, will 
rise to be a good man and true even as those who have marked out 
for him the way. _ 

To sum up, then. The object of education is surely to train a 
boy that he may become an honourable and useful member of the 
society in which he lives. Whether a man be a Christian or Jew, 
a Buddhist or Mohammedan, or even an “infidel,” can only be a 
matter of secondary importance, provided his life is in the right. It 
is one of the fairest “ signs of the times” that the Christian world, 
in certain quarters, is beginning to recognise this. The life is the 
one thing needful, A religion is of worth only in so far as it helps 
to a good life, If there are natural considerations which inspire to 
an equally good life, they cannot rightly be pronounced inferior to 
that religion. On the contrary, if in a majority of cases they carry 
greater weight than the considerations offered by religion, they may 
not unwarrantably be pronounced superior. Now, taking the ordi- 
nary boy, the more closely we examine the motives which prompt 
him to any given line of conduct, the more plainly we shall see that 
they have their source in the nature of things. Here in the world 
in which he lives and moves and has his being, he finds the chief 
reasons for leading a good life, and not only the chief, but all he 
needs to find. The addition of others too often serves but to obscure 
those that should be clear, to weaken those that should be strong. 
Let us, therefore, relegate to a subordinate place the supernatural, 
and boldly put before a boy, as of primary importance, the natural 
inspirations to righteousness) By teaching him to seek and 
recognise these we shall be cultivating that side of his nature which 
is most easily accessible, which bears the richest soil, and which is 
destined to yield the most abundant harvest in the future. 

Now, the essential thing is that a sufficient number of us show 
ourselves ready to make some effort to establish a school such as I 
have ventured to propose. Those who disapprove of the position we 
take with regard to Christianity sometimes allow themselves to taunt 
us with doing nothing to deserve a recognised status in the world. 
We have, they say, sent forth no missions to the “heathen”; no 
Florence Nightingale, no Father Damien, to heal the sick. The 
taunt is hardly merited. The opponents of Christian theology may, 
perhaps, be allowed to have done something in the not altogether 
unimportant matter of diffusing truth, more especially in this very 
department of Christian theology. However, let us stir ourselves to 
another effort in what we believe to be the cause of truth. Let us 
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show that we are prepared to make some sacrifice as a proof of the 
hope that is in us. Let us set on foot this school of ours withont 
further delay. True, it may be a few centuries lag of some of the 
venerable institutions around us—of a Winchester or an Eton; but 
what are a few centuries in the vastness of the ages? It may have 
to wait, too, for such records as are the boast of those great schools 
which have descended to us, “rich with the spoils of time”; but 
these records will assuredly come. ‘The school will be engaged in a 
noble work. It will be the pioneer along the path which, as we 
believe, must be taken, sooner or later, by all schools; and from this 
consideration alone our boys will derive no mean stimulus. The 
road they lay down may not be flawless. They may not always be 
able to say, “This way lies perfection.” But, by showing in their 
own lives that, in order to take the colouring of honest men, they 
need no light beyond the light of nature, they will be enriching the 
world with examples that can never die, and which may be productive 
of incalculable good in the days that are to come. 

And now I have had my little say. I do not dare to presume 
that the proposal I have taken upon myself to make will commend 
itself to everybody ; but I do believe that there are many people 
who would be glad to see in our midst a school such as I have out- 
lined. It is to these that I venture to appeal. Let us unite in 
order the better to attain our ends. The question of funds may 
present a difficulty ; but if we resolve to face it boldly we shall 
surely be able to find sufficient for our purpose, Even the poorest 
of us will gladly welcome an opportunity of proving our devotion to 
the cause we have at heart. 
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NEW VIEWS OF TRADE. 


COMMERCIAL men who, like the writer, can remember the great 
discussions which took place when the Anti-Corn-Law League 
agitated the country, will have seen that Free Trade has been a 
good policy for the people in general, but especially for the con- 
sumers of corn. Though the growers have got lower prices for their 
crops, the manufacturers and workmen have got a greater demand 
for their goods ; wages have risen, and people have been more fully 
employed. Still, there have been periods when panics came on, and 
stagnations of trade have taken place, owing to the money markets 
getting out of joint; as in 1847, 1857, 1866, and 1875, when 
depressions of trade set in. In 1875 a Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to inquire into the causes of the commercial 
and financial collapse. That was done at the request of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce ; commercial men suspected that 
the Bank Acts were to blame. But the Committee were mostly 
composed of bankers, so, of course, they acquitted the banks of all 
blame, although they by advancing their bank rate so high as they 
did stopped trade. The fact of the matter is that our banking and 
currency system is strictly protectionist and opposed to Free Trade, 
which does not get fairplay, in consequence of the restrictions of 
the Bank Acts. 

In Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations it is plainly and power. 
fully laid down that the business of banking should be as free and 
unfettered as the trade in corn and other commodities or things. 
It is, moreover, stated that gold and silver are commodities liable to 
rise and fall in value and price like other metals and commodities in 
the markets; that being so, it is not to be expected that any one 
commodity or metal can be fixed in price, or always have the same 
ratio of value in comparison with other metals or articles. Some 
folks have said that gold has always the same value, and that party 
called the Bullionists got the statute of 1816 passed, which, for the 
first time, decreed that a piece of gold of a certain weight and fine- 
ness should thereafter be the standard of value for the legal pound in 
the money currency of this country. That is the same in effect as if 
a certain fixed weight of gold is always to be reckoned at £1 in our 
currency, even though that piece of gold should rise to be worth 25s., 
or fall to 15s., in foreign exchange, which is out of the question ! 
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Gold rose to be worth 25s. 6d. for the gold guinea in 1797, when 
the Bank of England had to suspend specie payments and obtained 
the sanction of Parliament to issue “legal notes” for currency in 
place of gold; and that paper money served the purpose even better 
than gold, because it gave the people at home plenty of ready-money to 
carry on trade with, and saved the great expense of keeping up a gold 
currency, or of providing for it, when gold had risen to a premium 
of 20 per cent. above its previous current price. The substitution of 
paper money for gold coin placed Britain in such a commanding 
position with regard to its commerce that foreigners were then forced 
to take their payments from Britain in British goods and merchandise, 
and not in gold, unless the foreigners paid us an equivalent price 
for it. Thus it was that the war expenses and foreign subsidies 
contracted by Britain during the wars with Napoleon were paid by 
the exportation of British goods, and not by the export of gold, 
which, indeed, could not have been done, for gold could not have 
been got for the amount. This proves that it would be far better 
for Britain to act on this system at all times, that is, to let gold 
bullion be always dealt’ with at its market price, on Free Trade 
principles and not at a fixed price, as has been the case since gold 
was made what is called ‘‘ the standard of value,” which was a great 
mistake, for that statute of 1816 has had the effect of deranging the 
prices of all other things and of upsetting the money market, con- 
tracting the currencies, and bringing trade to a standstill, when, but 
for that anti-free-trade monetary law, trade and commerce might 
have been booming in Britain. 


“Trade has gone out of joint, and, shocking spite, 
No statesman has had sense to set it right! ” 


Looking back to good old Adam Smith for guidance in this 
matter, he says in chapter iy. “On the Origin and Use of Money” : 
‘* After the division of labour has been established, man supplies the 
far greater part of his wants by exchanging his own produce for that 
of others. Every man thus lives by exchanging and becomes a 
merchant, and society grows to be what is properly a commercial 
society. A metal medium of exchange was early fallen upon, 
Abraham weighed 400 shekels of silver to pay for the field of 
Machpelah. . . . When barter ceases and money has become the 
common instrument of commerce, every particular commodity is 
more frequently exchanged for money than for any other commodity. 
. . . Gold and silver, however, like every other commodity, vary in 
their values, are sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer; some- 
times of easier and sometimes of more difficult purchase.” So at 
the present time silver is found in such great abundance that it has 
fallen in value to only half its price a few years ago; while gold, 
it is stated by experts, has advanced in value, as compared with 
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other commodities, about 25 per cent. Parties who suffered by these 
fluctuations in the values of these metals in different countries cried 
out for ‘“‘ bimetallism”; but that would not set matters right. The 
real and only remedy appears to be that both metals should be dealt 
with in the form of bullion, as Free Trade commocities. ‘This is 
already so far the case that the current coins of one country will not 
be accepted over the border of an adjoining country except at their 
metal value. For instance, in going out of France into Germany or 
Italy, or out of Italy into Austria, or vice versa. The same is the 
case, aS I found in taking dollars out of the United Siates into 
Canada. The great quantity of silver coin that was pushed off from 
one State into another on the Continent caused the break-up of the 
Latin currency union, and made it necessary for each country to have 
itsown currency. This, however, is not so great an inconvenience as 
might be supposed, as the money of one country can easily be turned 
by banks at fixed rates into the money of any other country, and money 
can be remitted through banks forasmall charge. In this way it is 
easy to calculate how international transactions can be carried through. 
Bat the manner of carrying on international trade in the coming 
time is likely to be still more simplified and adapted to modern 
commerce. For instance, as London is the central money-market of 
the world, the British /egal pound, or Bank of England money, may 
be held to be the standard money of this country, and the notes or 
drafts of the Bank of England may be considered to be as good as 
cash, or even better, for it is not unlikely that if gold continues to 
be found in such abundance as of late, the market may be glutted 
and gold may fall in value, as silver hasdone, But that contingency 
need not cause any commercial trouble, as the Bank of England and 
the other large and wealthy banks of this country are now established 
upon such a sure basis that British banking credit is good fur any 
‘amount of money, payable either in gold, silver, goods, or any 
commodity or other article of value, at the market prices of the same 
for the time. As for the circulating medium, it can consist of 
“anything that answers the purpose, whether specie or paper- 
money,” as Mr. Pitt said, and as the best bankers have found by 
experience to be the case in this country, our colonies, and most 
other civilised countries. 

Banks were curiously compared by Adam Smith to “ waggon- 
‘ways,’ which were the railways of his days, The banks served to 
convey money from one party to another in an economical manner. 
‘Bank-notes were the mediums of exchange then as now ; but both 
banks and railway companies have made mighty strides since then, 
‘and now embrace the wide, wide world, so that money can be trans- 
ferred by telegraph from London to India or Japan instantly, and 
trains can be run across continents carrying goods and passengers 
most expeditiously and comfortably, spreading civilisation, commerce, 
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and religion to all people. Shortly after Waterloo Lord Jeffrey 
wrote in The Edinburgh Review: “ The greatness of a nation, and 
the happiness of its people did not depend so much upon the strength 
of its army and navy as upon the spread of bank» and the increase 
of banking facilities.” 

War is a dreadful calamity to any country. The victors are 
sufferers often as much as the vanquished, and Britain after the war 
against Napoleon, led on by Wellington and the Tory party, caused 
great loss to this country and loaded it with an enormous national 
debt. Notwithstanding all that war, when peace was made, 
Great Britain might soon have made up its losses and got into 
good trade again, if only the Government had adopted Jeffrey’s 
policy and spread banks widely over the country, and given every 
possible facility to parties to carry on trade and commerce freely. 
Unfortunately for the country, the very opposite course was taken by 
the ruling party. Reactionary measures were brought into Parliament 
and passed in 1816 to favour the landlords and the money lords. 
The Corn Laws were passed to raise the price of corn, and the statute 
of 1816 was passed, which made money scarcer and dearer than 
it would have been. If banking had been allowed to continue as 
free as Pitt left it, with liberty to all good banks to issue notes 
to such an amount as the trade of the country required, then gold 
might go and come from and to Britain as wanted, and there 
would have been perfect free trade and plenty of it. 

The result of that alteration of the currency was that the farmers 
were obliged to pay their rents to their landlords in gold coin, when 
at that time the gold guinea was worth 25s.; that added so much 
more to their rents. It also (as was stated at the time) added about 
20 per cent. to the amount of the National Debt. If the Govern- 
ment had not altered the currency until the price of gold fell back 
to its old level (as the Americans did after their war) that would have 
been just and right, but by forcing the price of gold down too soon 
our Government did a great wrong to this country and its people. 
That wrong was felt by all trades and business men when the Bank 
of England had to contract the currency from about £30,000,000 of 
paper circulation to about half that amount. That contraction 
caused the awful commercial distress which came upon the country 
between 2816 and 1821; it took that time ere confidence was 
regained. Notwithstanding that severe lesson the Legislature 
continued their restrictive policy, and in 1825 another great mone- 
tary crisis took place, caused by the scarcity of gold to meet the 
necessary demand. ‘Then the Bank of England saved its credit by 
putting out a‘lot of old one-pound notes, which satisfied the public, as 
these notes served as well as gold for ready-money. 

That horrid infatuation which the Government of 1816 fell into, 
of trying to make the currency of the country conformable to the 
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value of gold, was a great blunder, as gold is liable to be with- 
drawn from the Bank of England when there is a dearth of it or, to 
be poured into the Bank when it becomes cheaper in the market. 
Strange it is that the Bank is bound by law to buy and sell gold at 
a fixed price, no matter how the general trade of the country may be 
deranged by that bullionist blunder. 

That was not the policy of Pitt. Had his financial and free trade 
policy been allowed to continue after the war was over, the nation 
would have more easily got over its difficulties than by passing Corn 
Laws and Currency Restriction Acts. It would have been better to 
have “let trade alone,” as Colbert replied to the King of France 
when he asked what he could do to favour trade. We would do 
well to revert to Pitt’s policy of free trade and free banking even 
yet! The Zimes of May 20 ominously remarked, “ We have seen 
indications lately, with very advanced economists, of a tendency to 
revert to the views of earlier financial Ministers.” It is to be hoped 
that a Chancellor of Exchequer will soon cast up to propose the reform 
of our banking and currency system so as to give F'ree-trade and 
Commerce fairplay. 

It is certain that if corn and other food stuffs had been allowed 
to come in free after the war was over in 1816 the people would 
have got a plentiful supply of cheap food, which they needed very 
much to revive their broken spirits. Furthermore, the free impor- 
tation of foreign produce at that time would have had the reciprocal 
effect of creating a demand for British goods to send abroad in 
exchange for what stuffs we received. That was certain, for goods 
must have been taken in exchang», as gold had risen so high that it 
could not be got without paying a premium for it; therefore goods 
had to be taken instead. Then, the more corn or other stuff Britain 
bought from foreigners, so much more goods would they have to 
take from British merchants in return. So there would have 
been natural reciprocity of trade between Britain and other nations, 
and that would have given an immense impetus to all the manu- 
factures and industries in our country, and kept all hands at work 
remuneratively—not destructively, after the Wellingtonian fashion. 

The Wellingtonian and Tory theory was to treat every foreign 
nation as if they were enemies determined to attack Britain when- 
ever they had a chance, whereas the Liberal idea was and is to treat 
every foreign nation with becoming respect and friendliness, and be 
ready to deal fairly and honourably with them for mutual benefit. 
The old Tory policy created jealousy and ill-will amongst nations, 
and that feeling set the nations of Europe into the deplorable policy | 
of raising and keeping up tremendous standing armies and navies, 
which have been their ruination and the chief cause of the pauper- 
isation of the people of Europe. This is admitted by leading statesmen 
to be the greatest evil of the present day, yet they all go on in the 
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Jingo style, still striving with each other which is to have the 
strongest fleet and the most numerous army. That rage for arma- 
ments costs many millions of money, wastes millions of otherwise 
useful lives in diabolical and disastrous military drill. Why does 
not the vaunted Victorian reign put its veto upon this Jingo spirit, 
and study to make ‘‘ peace on earth and show goodwill to men” ? 
The present is a most opportune time for peaceful reforms. 
The Bank of England monopoly las been long since condemned. In 
1875 the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 8. Northcote, gave 
in a statement to the Banking Committee, saying : “The legal history 
of banking in England is in effect the history of the establishment of 
the Bank of England, of the creation of its monopoly, and the 
gradual withdrawal by successive Acts of Parliament of certain items, 
so to speak, of that monopoly, leaving a residuum of restriction on 
issuing of notes still remaining unrepealed.” The time is surely 
come now to remove all these restrictions, and let all banks go free 
to serve the public as best they can. In order to initiate such a 
reform it will probably be necessary for Parliament to establish a 
National or Treasury bank to issue national notes to be the standard 
money of the realm. The national notes of the United States 
amounts to about seventy million pounds sterling. This has since 
been supplemented by national bank-notes and silver and gold 
certificates. These notes are all guaranteed by Government, and the 
bank-notes are based on United States bonds, so that the currency 
in the States, although almost all of paper, is considered to be 
“sound money ” and well adapted to the country. That money is 
really preferred to coin by the people of the States, as I have seen, 
and as has been stated by authorities. With the example of the 
United States and Canada before us, and the further example of 
France, with from one hundred and fifty to two hundred millions of 
pounds of a paper note circulation, surely it would be quite safe and 
very desirable that the British Government should establish a National 
Bank, and begin by authorising an issue of one hundred millions of 
pounds of national notes. Other banks should also be authorised to 
issue their notes to certain amounts upon lodging Consols for the 
same with the Treasury ; these bank-notes should be payable in 
national notes on demand, then they would be as good, if not better, 
than gold. As for the “ convertibility ” of the notes, they would be 
convertible always into gold at the market price of bullion; that 
would be all that is required of them; for if one-pound notes and 
ten-shilling notes are issued they would supply the home currency, 
and gold coin would not be required for the home circulation. As 
for the foreign trade, gold should be dealt with as in Pitt's time, and 
up to 1816, on Free Trade principles, then there could be no more 
monetary panics or upsetting of our markets by foreigners running 
upon the Bank of England for gold, because the Americans, the 
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French, and other foreigners would be under the necessity of taking 
our goods in exchange for their produce, or of paying us an equivalent 
pric3 for gold. This would bring about international reciprocity on 
equitable principles, for the mutual advantage of all nations. 

This sort of free banking and currency would give a mighty 
impulse to the trade, commerce, and industries of this country. It 
is probable some bankers of the old school will object to their busi- 
ness being thrown open to wholesome competition; but why should 
they not be placed on the same level as other businesses? Bankers 
may bear in mind that they are as much obliged to commercial men 
for business as business men are to their bankers; therefore there 
should be free trade for both parties. Hence, any Acts of Parlia- 
ment that give any banks exclusive privileges of issuing bank-notes 
should be repealed, and all good banks should be placed on the same 
platform for their own profit and for the benefit of the public. 
There is nothing to fear from free banking; indeed, banking has 
been far too much confined, and the currency has been too contracted 
in this country. It is more than time that the Dank monopoly 
should be abolished, so that money may be allowed to spread to 
wherever it is required, to encourage agriculture, manufactures, and 
all trades and industries, at reasonable rates, in small sums as well 
as in large sums, to suit all classes of customers. 
Rosvert EWEN. 





“A GREAT LIE.”: 


WE do not find a superabundance of originality in contemporary 
English fiction. The novels of the day seem to echo each other in 
their insistence on the importance of the sex-question, in their tone 
of discontent, and in their tendency to concern themselves with 
social problems generally. It is refreshing to find = book free from 
these peculiarities; and, therefore, the jaded reader thirsting for 
something new and entirely out of the common will gladly welcome 
the appearance of A Great Lie, by W. H. Chesson. His powerful 
novel, Name this Child, has been deservedly praised as a very original 
and startling work of fiction. In A Great Lie he gives us a fantastic 
story, more weird in its conception than Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde. 

A fisherman’s son, a cripple, who had been the butt of all the brats 
of his native village, is, while basking drowsily by the seashore, 
physically metamorphosed, so that he becomes clothed, so to speak, 
in the body of a handsome but demoralised young gentleman, who 
was supposed to have perished in a wreck near the coast. Thus 
corporeally transformed, the former cripple is able to conceal his 
identity from his father and mother. He is no longer tormented by 
the boys of the village, for his physical strength and beanty overawe 
them completely. Women admire and almost worship him, and a 
pretty young girl, who had shrunk in horror from countenancing the 
love of the fisherman’s crippled son, is ready to fall into the arms of 
the handsome stranger. The result of this external change in the 
young man’s form and features is to create a new moral atmosphere. 
He ceases to have any regard for social conventions, He sneers at 
the proprieties, and persuades himself that he is bound to act up to 
his new part. Some of the sceptical opinions of the young gentle- 
man with whose body he has been endowed, seem to attach to his 
fleshly clothing. That personage having been a journalist and a 
writer of cynical verses, the transformed cripple gives utterance to 
sentiments of an atheistic character, calculated to shock all the respect- 
able village folk. Avarice, however, does not take possession of his 
mind, for he realises that beauty is a far more powerful agent for 
influencing humanity than money. He is not quite untouched by 
religious ideas, in spite of his avowed scepticism, and what he hears 
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at some Salvationist meetings makes him secretly shudder at the 
thought of the imposture which he is practising. The story finally 
works itself out to a tragic dénowment which is exceedingly effective. 

The book is sure to be read with interest, for it is distinctly 
original, and, moreover, is written in a style which places Mr. 
Chesson far above‘the average writer of fiction. Many sentences in 
the book recall the manner of Mr. George Meredith, though there is 
nothing to suggest imitation of that great novelist. Indeed, if one 
may venture to indulge in any unfavourable criticism when dealing 
with a book of such rare merit, it is regrettable that Mr. Chesson, 
like Mr. Meredith, strives often to express complex ideas in even more 
complex language. Here and there we come across passages of great 
beauty and tenderness; and we may quote one specimen of the 
author’s style, which is just as good as anything Thackeray ever wrote. 
The sight of a dingy-looking, cracked piano suggests the following 
thought : 

“ Just as a kiss on a withered cheek may bring tears from the 
deeps of the unwithering heart, so the caress of these dirty and 
greasy-looking notes might awaken pbantom melodies, sweet, falter- 
ing, deep though broken, from the heart of the old piano.” 

A sentence impregnated with so much subtle emotion, and 
incarnating in words what most people feel to be inexpressible, would 
redeem even an indifferent story. But this is only one of the gems 
in A Great Lie, which, both as a work of fiction and as a new literary 
experiment, deserves to be widely read and appreciated. 


D. F. HANNIGAN. 





SUNDAY OBSERVANCE LEGISLATION. 


THE re-introduction by Lord Hobhouse this Session of the Sunday 
Bill of 1895 for the amendment of the Lord’s Day Act of 1781, 
leaving, as it would, Sunday Societies and others desiring to open 
scientific and art collections on Sundays (for the public advantage 
and not for pecuniary profit) at the mercy of the common informer 
to proceed against them as keepers of disorderly houses, must be a 
disappointment to all who have rejoiced in the success which has 
attended the opening of the National Museums and Art Galleries on 
Sundays in the metropolis, and the very strong case made out for a 
more complete reform by the Sunday Observance witnesses who 
appeared before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, the 
more so when it is remembered that the burden of evidence sub- 
mitted by the Lord’s Day Observance witnesses was directed against 
lectures and concerts, and little, if anything, urged against the 
opening of Science and Art Exhibitions. 

The Lord’s Day Act of 1781 (21 Geo. III. cap. 49) was passed 
for the purpose (to quote from the preamble) of closing “ certain 
houses opened for public entertainment or amusement upon the 
evening of the Lord’s Day under pretence of inquiring into religious 
doctrines and explaining texts of Holy Scripture by persons unlearned 
and incompetent to explain the same, to the corruption of good 
morals, and to the great encouragement of irreligion and profaneness.” 
It is this Act under which the Lord’s Day Observance Society and 
the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association have now for so 
long persecuted the authorities of Science and Art Exhibitions, 
Sunday Societies, and others who have attempted to provide means 
for enjoying the elevating influences of music, science, literature, and 
art on Sundays. 

The preamble of the Act makes no reference to museums, picture 
galleries, the performance of music, or lectures on science, literature, 
or art, as such, and no one who reads the Act can fail to see how 
inapplicable it is to present circumstances, and how monstrous has 
been the action of the Sabbatarian Societies in resorting to such an 
instrument in order to coerce those whose convictions in regard to 
Sunday observance differ from their own. The reports of the debates 
during the progress of the Lord’s Day Bill in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment are, perhaps, more emphatic than the preamble in proving that 
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the opening of a Science or Art Exhibition, the delivery of lectures 
on science, literature, or art, or the performance of music, for the 
public advantage and not for pecuniary profit, were never contem- 
plated by Parliament when considering the Lord’s Day Bill of 1781. 

The Lord’s Day Bill, which subsequently became the Act of 1781, 
was introduced in the House of Commons on May 2 in that year by 
Solicitor-General Mansfield, who said he held the Bill to be necessary 
for the support of religion and morality, a practice having recently 
been introduced of opening places of amusement on Sunday, some 
simply as places of mere amusement, others as places of instruction 
where religious questions were agitated. Mr, Rowe informed the 
House that, led by curiosity, he had attended some of the places 
alluded to, and had been a witness of indecencies and irregularities. 
On May 11, on the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Bill, Mr. Turner, with a keen insight to the future possibilities of 
which the Bill might become the instrument, expressed his serious 
apprehension of a design on the part of the promoters to destroy, 
little by little, the foundations of religious liberty, and renewing 
those days of intolerance and persecution when men were not per- 
mitted to serve God in their own way, and he called upon the House 
to be cautious how it endeavoured to abridge or annihilate our 
religious freedom. The Solicitor-General explained that it was in no 
spirit of persecution or intolerance that this Bill originated, and with 
no design to destroy religious liberty. The sentiment of sober and 
well-disposed men was that such meetings as those aimed at by 
the Bill were dangerous and pernicious in their consequences, and 
tended to disgrace religion instead of promoting it or enlightening 
the minds of men with useful and necessary knowledge. On May 15, 
on the motion for going into Committee, Mr. Martin supported the 
views expressed by Mr. Turner on the second reading, and said that 
if the Bill should unfortunately pass, it might come to be understood 
to read as follows : 

“ And it is hereby enacted that all her Majesty’s subjects shall be per- 
mitted to exercise their reason and use the utmost freedom of inquiry into 
religious opinions, and that for six of the days in the week; but on the 
seventh, which is called Sunday, their understanding shall be in a state of 
rest,” 

On May 22 the Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On the second reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, the 
Duke of Manchester referred to a number of statutes enacted to pre- 
vent the profanation of the Lord’s Day which, if put in force, would 
have answered every honest purpose of the measure; he therefore 
wished the Bill might be got rid of in as decent a manner as possible, 
and that another on a more liberal plan might be framed, to which 
he would give his most hearty concurrence. When the Bill was in 
committee in the House of Lords, the Earl of Abingdon spoke against 
it at considerable length ; he said he felt bound to try to lessen, if 
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possible, the folly of the Bill, and to this end he moved an amend- 
ment to make the title read thus: ‘“‘A Bill for preventing certain 
abuses and profanations, as well on the Lord’s Day, called Sunday, 
’ as on the other days of the week.” To this amendment he was led 
by the preamble to the Bill itself, for it was there said that ‘‘ Debates 
having frequently been held on the evening of the Lord’s Day, con- 
cerning divers texts of Holy Scripture by persons unlearned and 
incompetent to explain the same, to the corruption of good morals 
and to the great encouragement of irreligion and profaneness,” there- 
fore, if this were true, that debates held on the evening of the Lord’s 
Day, as described, were to the corruption of good morals and to the 
encouragement of irreligion and profaneness, debates (of the same 
description) held on any other evening must necessarily produce the 
same effects; and it followed, according to the rules of sound reason, 
that this amendment should stand without objection. So strongly 
was Lord Abingdon opposed to the Bill, that he proposed several 
other amendments of a like character, but all were negatived ; the 
Bill was committed, and finally passed on June 15. 

This Lord’s Day Act of George III., which has been so great a 
hindrance to the better observance of Sunday, provides that— 


“any house, room, or other place, which shall be opened or used for public 
entertainment or amusement, or for publicly debating upon any subject 
whatsoever, upon any part of the Lord’s Day called Sunday, and to which 
persons shal] be admitted by payment of money or by ticket sold for money, 
shall be deemed a disorderly house or place, and the keeper of such house, 
room, or place shall forfeit the sum of £200 for every day that such house, 
room, or place shall be opened or used as aforesaid on the Lord’s Day to 
such persons as will sue for the same, and be otherwise punishable as the 
law directs in cases of disorderly houses.” 


Further— 


“‘ Any house, room, or place that shall be opened or used for any public 
entertainment or amusement or for public debate on the Lord’s Day at 
the expense of any number of subscribers or contributors to the carrying 
on of such entertainment or amusement or debate on the Lord’s Day, and 
to which persons shall be admitted by ticket to which the subscribers or 
contributors shall be entitled, shall be deemed a house, room, or place to 
which persons are admitted by the payment of money within the meaning 
of this Act.” 


The President and other officials, the door-keeper and other servants, 
publishers of advertisements and others are subject to penalties under 
the Act. 

The final clause of the Act is as follows: 


“Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to extend to take 
away, alter, or abridge any of the liberties or immunities to which the 
Protestant subjects of this kingdom are entitled by an Act made in the 
Jirst year of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, entitled An Act for 
exempting their Majesties’ Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Church of 
England, from the penalties of certain laws.” 
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Bad as is this Lord’s Day Act of George III., there had been a 
marked advance since the time when the Act 29 Charles II. cap. 7 
was passed, wherein it was provided that if any person should travel 
on the Lord’s Day and be robbed, he should be barred from taking 
any action for the robbery ; and when it is remembered that this old 
law of Charles II. still remains on the Statute Book, we are reminded 
of the fact that in this country there are two ways of superseding 
objectionable laws—namely, by the general acquiescence of the 
community in regarding them as obsolete, or by repeal and amend- 
ment, The reason that the Lord’s Day Acts of Charles II. and 
George III. have remained on the Statute Book to this day is that 
there has been a general acquiescence on the part of the community 
in regarding them as obsolete, in so far as they interfered with reason- 
able liberty. 

The provision of the Act of George III. to the effect that it should 
not abridge the liberties granted to Protestant Dissenters by the 
Toleration Act, 1 William & Mary cap. 18, secured to all who regis- 
tered themselves as religious bodies, liberty to carry on what they 
called their religious worship. The fact that the National Sunday 
League felt compelled to register itself as a religious body for the 
purpose of carrying on the Sunday Evenings for the People, held in 
the old St. Martin’s Hall in the sixties, after having initiated these 
lectures with music, without being registered as a religious body, 
shows how the Act has stood in the way of reasonable liberty on 
Sunday being enjoyed by persons who could not see their way to 
resort to registration under the Toleration Act. 

In 1868 the Lord’s Day Observance Society prosecuted the 
National Sunday League despite their registration ; but the action in 
the Court of Common Pleas failed, it being the opinion of the Court 
that 
“a place duly and honestly registered as a place of public worship in 
which no music but sacred music is performed or sung; where nothing 
dramatic is introduced ; where the discourses delivered are intended to be 
instructive and contain nothing hostile to religion; where the objects of 
the promoters may be either to advance their own views of religion, or, as 


they allege, ‘ to make science the handmaid of religion,’ is not ‘used for 
public entertainment or amusement’ within the Statute.” 


Thus, thirty years ago, the Lord’s Day Observance Society was 
able to force the National Sunday League into registering as a 
religious body in order to escape the penalties they would otherwise 
have incurred under the Act. It is quite conceivable that there may 
be bodies of persons who consider it a religious duty to attend 
concerts, ordinary lectures, or even to join in excursions to the 
country ; but the vast majority of people who care to avail themselves 
of such means of recreation would not so construe their action. The 
fact that the National Sunday League did claim to be a religious 
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body for the purpose of carrying on such lectures, and that the con- 
certs were limited to sacred music, proves conclusively that even at 
that time the Act 21 Geo. III. cap 49, was a bar to the reasonable 
enjoyment of music, science, literature, and art on Sunday. 

From that time to the present, the two chief Sabbatarian societies 
have, by means of threatening letters, terrorised proprietors of halls, 
and, to the disadvantage of the people, prevented public-spirited 
individuals from promoting performances of music, opening art 
and scientific exhibitions, and arranging for the delivery of lectures 
on Sundays. Until 1875 the action of the Sabbatarians was limited to 
persecution, but in that year they resorted to prosecution, and on 
April 27, the Brighton Aquarium Company had to defend an action 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before Mr. Justice Blackburn and 
Mr. Justice Field, for having opened the Aquarium on Sundays. 
Judgment was given for the Lord’s Day Observance Society. Mr. 
Justice Blackburn said that he did not see that it was possible to 
say that what was provided by the Company was not ‘‘ entertainment 
or amusement”; he did not hesitate to say that it would have 
afforded him pleasure to have been able to decide the case the other 
way. Mr. Justice Field concurred. 

On May 27 a deputation waited upon the Homa Secretary (Mr. 
Cross) to urge upon the Government the. necessity for the repeal or 
amendment of the Act. The Home Secretary in his reply said : 


“T regret very much the peculiar form of the trial which has been held,, 
because it has not really told us what is the actual meaning of the Act of 
Parliament. I regret, with the Brighton people, that they do not know 
whether they become liable from the simple payment of money, or from 
looking on the fishes, The judgment seems to turn more on the band, the 
books, and the newspapers, than on anything else. I would like very 
much to see the question tried by the Brighton Aquarium Company or by 
others as a friendly suit, whether this Act does apply to the legitimate- 
purposes of the Aquarium.” 


On May 31 Sir George Bowyer asked the Home Secretary what 
were the intentions of the Government with regard to the Act, and 
Mr. Cross said the Brighton Aquarium Company had consented 
to open the institution on Sundays simply as a scientific institution, 
though money would be received at the doors: the question would 
be tried immediately before 1 court of justice, and, according to the 
judgment pronounced, the Government would take such action as. 
they might deem right ; he did not think the case was one in which 
peualties ought to be inflicted, and, so far as he had the power, he 
should take care they were not enforced. 

The second Brighton Aquarium case was argued on June 11, at 
the sittings in Banco of the Court of Exchequer, before the Lord 
Chief Baron and Barons Bramwell, Cleasby, and Amphlett. The 
Lord Chief Baron said he felt himself bound to say that the defend- 
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ants were guilty under the statute. He arrived at this conclusion, 
however, not merely with reluctance, but with a degree of repugnance 
beyond his power to express. He hoped that their decision, follow- 
ing that of the Queen’s Bench, would lead to a great and salutary 
measure of reform in the law, to enhance the comfort of great 
masses of people. Coming to the case, it was simple in the extreme. 
After reviewing the facts, his Lordship said that, putting the most 
innocent and beneficial construction on the word “ amusement,” 
without going into the question of “ entertainment,” which might 
be ambiguous, it was difficult to hold that this was not a place 
of amusement. Except for the hope he had just expressed, he 
would feel considerable alarm for the Horticultural Gardens, where 
the principle of “ amusement” would apply. The other three Judges 
concurred. On June 14, in the House of Commons, Mr. Ashbury 
asked the Home Secretary whether, having regard to the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer in the case of the Brighton Aquarium 
Company, and the remarks of the Judges thereupon, it was the 
intention of the Government to take any action for the repeal or 
modification of the Lord’s Day Act, 21 Geo. ILI. cap. 49. Mr. 
Cross said he regretted that the matter had been brought before a 
court of law and the decision arrived at. The question was one on 
which a strong feeling existed on both sides, and with regard to 
which public opinion must be gradually and, perhaps, slowly formed. 
It would be almost impossible, therefore, to take up so great and 
important a question at that late period of the session. Subse- 
quently, however, a Bill was introduced fer the purpose of giving 
power to the Crown to remit penalties. Sir H. Selwin-[bbetson, 
on moving the second reading of this Bill, said it would operate as 
a wholesome restraint upon vexatious actions under the old law. 
Mr. Peter Taylor described the Bill as a permissive Bill, dependent 
upon the will of the Government of the day, and objected to the 
power it proposed to confer, on the ground that at times it might 
be tyrannically exercised. Mr. Cross did not pretend for a moment 
that the Bill could be looked upon as a settlement of the general 
question. It seemed to him that those who sought, as in the 
Brighton Aquarium case, to put in force the Act to which the present 
Bill referred were really taking the strongest step possible to secure the 
repeal of that Act. On August 7 the Bill was read a third time in 
the House of Commons, and in that discussion Sir Henry James 
protested against the measure. Its whole tendency, he said, was to 
encourage people to break the law, while it gave power to the Crown 
to remit the penalties when recovered. The Bill had been introduced 
with reference to the proceedings taken and penalties incurred in 
the Bighton Aquarium case, The Government had encouraged 
that action, and now interfered to prevent the recovery of the statu- 
tory penalties; if the statute which had been broken was wrong, 
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why not repeal it, and if it was right, why remit the penalties? He 
hoped the measure would be only temporary. Sir H. Selwyn-Ibbetson 
and Sir H. Havelock supported the Bill as a temporary measure. 
Mr. Robert Lowe considered the only excuse that could be urged for 
the measure was that it was really of a temporary character. The 
course taken was this—to invite parties to bring an action, and then 
by this Bill to deprive them of the fruits of their action by disallow- 
ing the penalties. Such a course seemed to be a violation of every 
rule and principle of legislation, Mr. Cross said he had not the 
slightest wish that such places as the Brighton Aquarium should 
be shut during Sunday, and it was because he wished to prevent 
frivolous and vexatious prosecutions during the recess that he 
ventured to bring forward the present Bill, and he strongly opposed 
the re-introduction into the Bill of a clause already struck out— 
namely, that providing for the assent of the Attorney-General being 
obtained before any proceedings should be possible under the Act. 

The Remission of Penalties Act, 38 & 39 Vict. cap. 80, was passed 
before the close of the Session of 1875, and the two Sabbatarian 
societies again for a considerable period continued their persecutions ; 
the nature of these persecutions cannot be better illustrated than by 
referring to the proceedings which were taken in connection with the 
National Art Treasures Exhibition at Folkestone. The solicitors of 
the Society wrote as follows to the Council of the Exhibition : 


“In consequence of the advertisements and the notice in the prospectus 
just issued by the Council of the National Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Folkestone, stating that visitors would be admitted to the Exhibition on 
Sunday afternoons by tickets obtained,on money payment, we are instructed 
to draw the attention of your Council to the provisions of Statute 21 
Geo. III. cap. 49, which we have had to put in force in other cases, and 
under which a heavy penalty attaches to such admission. We are not 
instructed at present to do more than to draw your attention to the law, 
and to express a hope that after re-consideration your Council will not give 
effect to a plan such as that comprised in the advertisement.” 


The Council of the Exhibition appealed to the Sunday Society for 
advice and assistance; these were given, and the Society pledged 
itself to raise a fund to meet the expenses of defending any action 
that might be taken against the Council of the Exhibition in regard 
to Sunday opening. Upon this the Council decided to ignore the 
threats of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, and the Exhibition was 
opened on the Sundays for the first month. But further threatening 
letters were sent to the guarantors, and at last the Council were 
goaded into closing the Exhibition. 

Another instance of the nature of these persecutions is that in 
which the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association brought 
pressure to bear upon the Directors of the Albert Hall, the following 
letter having been addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Albert Hall: 
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‘“‘ We have been instructed to communicate with you as to the Sunday 
concerts at the Royal Albert Hall, to which, in the main, persons are 
admitted on payment of money. Some twenty years ago, we wrote to the 
then Secretary of your Council, and drew attention to the provisions of 
Statute 21 Geo. III. cap. 49, and its penalties, because, at that time, the 
Hall was open for organ recitals on Sunday afternoons to persons who had 
purchased tickets for admission, and your Council, having satisfied them- 
selves as to the legal bearing of the matter, discontinued the issue of such 
tickets. The facts of the present mode of arrangement for admission to 
the Sunday concerts at the Hall have been laid before Sir R. Webster, 
Q.C., and Mr. L. T. Dibdin, and, in their opinion, the admission of persons 
to certain parts of the Hall on payment of money is an infraction of the 
Statute 21 Geo. III. cap. 49, notwithstanding that such payment is said 
to be for reserved seats only, and that persons may gain admittance to 
other parts without payment. We have been instructed to bring this to 
your notice, that it may be fully considered by your Council, who, it may 
be assumed, cannot propose to encourage any breach of the law, and we 
trust your reply will fully confirm such assumption.” 


This letter led to the discontinuance of the concerts at the Albert 
Hall for some time, but ultimately the Council took courage again, 
and the concerts were resumed, but no prosecution followed. 

It was reserved for the Lord’s Day Observance Society to again 
raise the question in the courts by the prosecution of the Leeds 
Sunday Lecture Society in 1894 for lectures delivered by Max O'Rell 
and Mr. Villiers. The cases were heard before Mr. Justice Mathew 
and a special jury on June 29, 1894, when, in summing up, Mr, 
Justice Mathew said : 


“‘ GENTLEMEN,—We have to perform a duty here that probably may be 
regarded by some of you as distasteful—that is, to enforce the provisions of 
this Act of Parliament according to law. One would say, if there was no 
Act of Parliament, that there could be no more wanton and vexatious 
interference with the liberty of the subject than the prohibition of lectures 
of this description. This Act of Parliament was passed in times when 
there were very strong notions as to how the Sunday should be observed, 
and the Act of Parliament lingers in the Statute Book. Probably the 
most sensible view of these particular proceedings is to treat it asa step in 
the agitation that has been so long going on to procure the repeal of this 
and similar statutes, and that its motive is not to recover penalties from 
the defendants on the one hand, nor, so far as the defendants are concerned, 
to obtain triumph over the plaintiff on the other, but to call the attention 
of the Legislature to the existence of this Act of Parliament, and to its 
effect in interfering with what would appear to be the perfectly legitimate 
amusements of the public. . . . You are to consider whether the particular 
entertainment, given as it was, was entertaining and amusing, and however 
repugnant it may be to good feeling and to good sense to treat any such 
proceeding as a penal proceeding, our duty is to enforce the Act of 
Parliament. . . . It had the effect on a dull night in Leeds, on a raw night 
in Leeds, and I am familiar with both; it had the effect of bringing 
together a thousand people, probably the working classes, who came for 
what ? What did those people come for? It was to geta little instruction, 
if that was forthcoming; but they did not leave their homes merely for 
that purpose. It is said they came to be entertained and amused ; and they 
were entertained and amused.” 
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The Jury found that the lecture was “ both amusing and enter- 
taining, but we should like to add a rider for the plaintiffs, that it 
would be wise if such an Act were repealed.” 

The Leeds Sunday Lecture Society in defending the action pro- 
tested against this interference with their reasonable use of the day 
of rest, and did not claim exemption from the Act as a religious 
body. Mr. Justice Mathew on July 30, 1894, gave judgment for 
the defendants, on the ground that though the lectures were amusing 
and entertaining, and therefore contrary to the Act, the defendants 
were not the persons liable under the Act. The Lord’s Day 
Observance Society was condemned to pay the whole of the costs, 
and on appeal to the Supreme Court, the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Mathew was confirmed on December 1, 1894. 

It was under these circumstances that those desiring a better 
observance of Sunday had to reconsider the situation. It had been 
clearly demonstrated that despite the preamble to the Lord’s Day 
Act, the enacting clauses were not modified thereby, and the words 
“ entertaining and amusing” had to be reasonably construed with- 
out reference to the limitations of the preamble. On the part of 
Sunday reformers there has never been any desire to do anything 
that would endanger the preservation of Sunday as a day of rest 
from ordinary occupations ; and in order not unnecessarily to arouse 
the prejudice and feeling which, whether justified or not, existed to 
the effect that the Lord’s Day Act of George III. was a safeguard 
against the opening of places of amusement as trading concerns, it 
was thought desirable to seek an amendment of the Act which 
would give liberty for the opening of any science or art exhibition, 
the delivery of lectures on science, literature, or art, or the perform- 
ance of music, provided that such exhibitions, lectures, or perform- 
ances were carried on by a society or other body of persons for the 
public advantage and not for pecuniary profit. The result was the 
introduction of the Sunday Bill by Lord Hobhouse in 1895; but on 
that Bill the whole of the societies were not agreed, inasmuch as it 
was therein proposed to limit the extension of freedom to the lecture 
and concert room, while the Sunday Society and others maintained 
that science and art exhibitions should also be exempt from the 
obnoxious law. 

In the discussion which occurred in the House of Lords on March 
21, 1895, on Lord Hobhouse’s Bill, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury delivered an important utterance, to which it is well to give 
prominence at the present time. Archbishop Benson said he thought 
Lord Hobhouse had 
“ stated his case with regard to the Act which is now on the Statute Book 
very moderately ; he had not made the most of it. He believed one of the 
lectures objected to was delivered by Sir Robert Ball on astronomy, and 
persons who wished to prevent Sir Robert Ball from delivering lectures 
on astronomy on Sunday could do so by proving, under this Act, that the 
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building was a disorderly house. As an Act for preventing profaneness 
and blasphemy, the Act in question did certainly want amending; it was 
not right to use such weapons, and he would not defend persons who used 
them. But we come to another part of the subject altogether when we 
ask whether the provisions of this Bill afford the right remedy. I think 
your Lordships will admit that this Bill does want safeguarding in very 
important points. What could be easier than the formation of a bogus 
society? At this moment there is a very large number of clubs which are 
nothing but public-houses, and are really open the whole of Sunday against 
the law, only under the name of a club. If we do not know how to 
deal with a bogus club, we should not be able to deal with a bogus society 
for the promotion of the kind of entertainment referred to.” 


Dr. Benson concluded by suggesting the appointment of a Select 
Committee, and, on the motion of Lord Cross, a Select Committee 
was appointed. 

That there may be no mistake as to the position taken up by the 

Sabbatarians in their endeavour to maintain the Lord’s Day Act of 
George III., it is necessary to put on record some of the views pre- 
sented to the Select Committee. In describing the Sunday lectures 
objected to, before Mr. Justice Mathew, the Committee of the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society said ' 
“ that ‘literature’ was represented by a lecture by Max O’Rell on John Bull, 
Sandy,and Pat. The evidence given in the courts respecting this indicated 
a strain of vulgar jesting, unprofitable at any time, but peculiarly offensive 
as delivered on Sunday to a popular audience. ‘Science’ was represented by 
lectures in which the works of God were handled to the marked exclusion 
of the Creator. A correspondent of the Leeds Mercury points to the fact 
that not one single allusion to God the Creator of all things has escaped 
the lips of any one of the learned lecturers, and specifies more particularly 
the astronomic lecture of Sir Robert Ball.” 


An examination of the evidence submitted in opposition to the 
liberty claimed by the Sunday Societies shows that the opposition is 
practically confined to persons holding a narrow theological view 
with regard to the observance of Sunday. It has been shown that 
if Sunday observers chose to avail themselves of the Toleration Act, 
and to pursue their Sunday recreation under the cover of religion, 
they might do so with impunity, but if they do the same thing with- 
out any such cloak, then they are liable to penalties under the Lord’s 
Day Act of George III. 

That this is an unsatisfactory state of things is agreed to by all 
outside the limits of the Sabbatarian societies, from the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury downwards, and it is, indeed, to be regretted 
that the division of opinion in the Select Committee Jed to so lame a 
conclusion as that to which they arrived—namely, that the existing 
law corresponds substantially with the wishes and sentiments of the 
English people. 

On appointing the Committee, the House of Lords assumed that 
some amendment of the law was necessary; the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury so declared it; Lord Cross has repeatedly stated that in 
his opinion the present law is unsatisfactory, and after the exhaustive 
inquiry by the Select Committee, it is not surprising that the Sunday 
Society and others have come to the conclusion that the repeal of the 
obnoxious statute will be the only satisfactory termination of the 
controversy. The fact that the Sabbatarian case was bolstered up in 
the second report of the Select Committee by anonymous letters 
cannot be too strongly protested against by the advocates of a 
rational observance of Sunday. 

Because there has been no prosecution since the Leeds case of 
1894, it does not follow that there is no need of further legislation. 
The Sabbatarian societies continue the system of intimidation by 
means of threatening letters, and at the present time, in all parts of 
the country, friends who would willingly do something for the better 
observance of Sunday are prevented from doing so by the Act being 
held out as a menace. The three resolutions passed by the Sunday 
Society on the second Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords on the Lord’s Day Act sum up the situation—-viz. : 


“1, That the conclusion of the Report—viz.: that ‘the existing law 
corresponds substantially with the wishes and sentiments of the English 
people,’ is erroneous. 

“2. That the Judges of the Jand have more correctly interpreted the 
wishes and sentiments of the English people when, in reluctantly giving 
judgment for the Lord’s Day societies, they have declared that the prose- 
cutions under the Lord’s Day Act ought never to have been entered upon, 
and have given it as their opinion that the Lord’s Day Act under which it 
is possible for the promoters of exhibitions, lectures, and concerts of an 
elevating character, on Sundays, to be prosecuted as keepers of disorderly 
houses, ought to be repealed as being out of harmony with the spirit of 
our time. 

“3. That a careful examination of the Report of the Select Committee 
(and the position taken up by the Lord’s Day societies) points to the con- 
clusion that the advice of the Judges will have to be followed, and steps 
taken to remove the objectionable Act from the Statute Book.” 


The Sunday Lecture Society, of which Lord Hobhouse is President, 
has, however, thought it desirable to make yet another effort to 
increase our liberty on Sunday by amending the Lord’s Day’s Act of 
1781, and though the action of the Sunday Society in favour of the 
repeal of the Act was endorsed by the unanimous vote of the general 
meeting of the National Congress of Sunday Societies at Newcastle 
in October last, when upwards of 2000 persons were present, the 
Sanday Society has decided to give what support it can to Lord 
Hobhouse in his efforts to amend this obnoxious law. 

The Suaday Society is convinced that no amendment of the law 
can be accepted, even provisionally, as satisfactory, which would leave 
societies or others desiring to open scientific and art collections on 
Sundays, for the public advantage and not for pecuniary profit, at 
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the mercy of the common informer. The Society insists that 
museums and art galleries must be as free as lecture and concert 
rooms; while, with regard to the exemption of societies and others 
from the penalties of the Act where the lectures, &c., are carried on 
for the public advantage and not for pecuniary profit, the Society 
urges that it is not reasonable to ask Parliament to confer this 
privilege without making some provision for bona fides by way of 
registration or otherwise, and the petition the Society has prepared 
for presentation with regard to Lord Hobhouse’s Biil prays that it 
may be passed with such amendments as may be necessary to secure 


“that in future, no action for the recovery of any penalty shall be com- 
menced against any person in respect of the opening of any museum, art 
gallery, science or art exhibition, library, or garden, as such, or the delivery 
of any lecture on science, literature, art, or kindred subject, or any recita- 
tion, or the giving of any performance of music, either vocal or instru- 
mental, on Sunday, provided that the same take place under the manage- 
ment and control of a society, or other body of persons, for the public 
»dvantage, and not for pecuniary profit, and provided that the society or 
other body be incorporated by licence of the Board of Trade, under the 
Act 30 and 31 Vic. cap. 131, or registered under the Act 6 and 7 Vic. 
cap. 36, or that the society or other body be licensed by the local authority 
of the district ; and that no proceedings under the Lord’s Day Act be 
possible against any other person or persons without the assent of the 
Attorney-General having been first obtained.” 


Such an extension of freedom as that advocated by the Sunday 
Society would remove the shackles of a narrow theology without 
imposing others of a commercial character, and be in harmony with 
the more tolerant spirit which marks the Victorian age. 


Marx H. JupGe. 





WHY ARE THE CLERGY UNPOPULAR? 


Tat the clergy are, as a body, the reverse of popular, is unfortu- 
nately a fact but too well established. Here and there we come 
across a man in holy orders who is viewed with favour; but the 
bulk are looked at with other eyes. Even in the case of the 
favoured ones we find that popularity consists in the men themselves ; 
they are popular in spite of their calling. If any one is in doubt as 
to the general opinion regarding ‘‘the cloth,” all he need do is to 
listen, in the absence of the clergy, to club chatter or drawing-room 
gossip, and he will speedily be convinced. The clergy are, nowa- 
days, not so much disliked or feared as held generally in contempt. 
The stage parson is & proof in point. When the clergy are repre- 
sented before the footlights it is, nearly always, in an unfavourable 
view. The theatrical impersonation is the butt for ridicule—seldom, 
if ever, manly or inspiring respect. He is usually either a cross 
somewhere between man and woman, or a nursery innocent with a 
hopeless ignorance of the ways of the world. Stage managers and 
theatrical authors know their public. If they put forward clerical 
dolls in their plays, it is because they wish to fall in with the taste 
of their patrons, and these theatrical patrons represent pretty accu- 
rately the general views of the people in the street. When the 
clergy rise in public estimation they will be presented on the stage 
in a more manly light. The element of masculinity is something to 
be thankful for. A strong bad man is better than a bread-and- 
butter creature ; and the representation of a man, of whatever sort, 
would mean that the public are taking their parsons seriously and 
not ridiculously. Pass from the home of the drama—the West 
End—to the East End, and the verdict is the same. The Rector of 
Whitechapel, in his annual report a few years ago, admitted his 
inability to reach the men. ‘They fight shy of us, he said, or words 
to that effect. This statement can be easily corroborated. The 
ordinary working-man would not be seen talking to a clergyman 
in public. He would not even stop in a street to converse. He 
might or might not be inclined to favour Christianity, but, at 
any rate, he is not going to bring down on his own head the 
chaff of his mates. Occasionally, one hears the reverse of com- 
plimentary epithets levelled in the streets at the clergy. This 
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apparently indicates the general drift of popular opinion. What is 
the cause for it ? 

Defenders of the Church have been in the habit, when they 
recognise the fact, of attributing the unpopularity of the clergy to 
the moral excellence of their teaching. Lower the standard of 
religious teaching, say they, and the clergy will rise pari passu. It 
is asserted, and with a measure of truth, that the high ethics 
leading to perfection insisted on in the Book of God, run counter 
to the spirit of the age, and that those who enunciate them must 
expect to share something of the odium which is said to sur- 
round their message. It is further objected that our Lord was un- 
popular, and that His mantle must necessarily fall upon the shoulders 
of His followers. The servant, it need hardly be added, is of 
less reputation than is his master. In this objection there is, it 
must be admitted, a measure of truth; but only a measure. If our 
Lord was unpopular, His was not the unpopularity of the modern 
priestling. The sacred records show that, far from being unpopular, 
the Christ was, at any rate at the first, almost the idol of the popu- 
lace. Wherever He went He was the one subject of interest and 
attention. Up to the very last His high moral teaching was listened 
to without disrespect. ‘‘The common people heard Him gladly.” 
It is true there were certain interested parties who pursued Him 
with their jealousy ; but even these—and here is the strong contrast 
to the present day—never made our Lord the subject of a single 
jest. The respect which followed the originator of Christianity is 
remarkable. He never lowered His standard. He denounced 
wrong doing and wrong thought in the strongest words. Yet His 
preaching never made Him unpopular. On the contrary, the 
preacher was surrounded by sympathy and affection, and drew “ all 
men unto him.” The opposition experienced by our Lord was due to 
professional jealousy ; and even this slumbered except when aroused 
by monetary motives. The panic of passion was not wanting on 
occasion ; and, at the last, the frenzy which transforms men into 
mobs and makes them less than human was but too apparent. But 
even then, when the saddest of scenes were enacted and the tragedy 
of the universe consummated, the element of comedy was quite absent. 
Cruelty was present, malignity was there. But pathos softened the 
situation and surrounded the Lord with a majesty never before 
attained. Our Lord was never laughed at, whereas His modern 
representatives are ridiculed every day. What is the reason for this 
difference of treatment ? 

A part reason may be due to caste prejudice. A century ago the 
parson ws a social character. He mixed in family life and became 
“one of us.” He was in touch with each member of the family ; 
and if any trouble arose the parson doffed the ministerial manner 
and entered as a friend. Nowadays, the situation is very largely 
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altered ; and the Vicar of Wakefield has become an impossible type. 
The clergyman has ceased to be a man; he has become rather an official, 
and it is this character which men so much dislike. The working- 
man, for instance, will welcome most people for themselves; but he 
objects to making friends through a uniform. The clergy, once a 
community, have become a caste. No longer is a parson described 
as “one of us”—he has become “one of them.” Modern ideas. 
do not favour the erection of barriers to divide off class from class. 
On the contrary, they are in the direction of levelling down al? 
social distinctions. The old lines of demarcation have been almost 
rubbed out. The coster has approached the countess, and the duke 
is not far removed from thedonna. But with all this approximatiom. 
of class and mass the clergy have moved farther away. During the 
last few decades they have withdrawn more and more from family 
life. The establishment of priestly houses and monastic institutions. 
may bring them into touch with each other. Certainly it makes. 
them lose touch with all who are not of their own way of thought. 
An instance of the accentuation of the clerical position may be seem 
in the clerical dress. Originally most classes seemed to have had a 
distinctive garb. Each trade was marked off from its fellow ; and 
each calling was differentiated by its dress. This old custom, 
however, has fallen into almost entire disuse. Not now do the 
apprentices, after closing hours, with their different uniforms, ad@ 
a touch of picturesqueness to the streets. They have adopted 
a more sober, if less characteristic, style of dress, and man has 
approached to man. The clergy, on the other hand, though 
seemingly never without some outward sign of their calling,. 
have allowed themselves to become more priestly with the days ;. 
and now they are stiffness itself. “Too much starch by half” 
(literally) growls the working man. The wearer is lost in his collar.. 
Whether at home or abroad, whether riding, cycling, rowing, or 
indulging in any other form of recreation or sport, the parson lets: 
his clothes do the duty of his office. The result is that he makes: 
himself a marked man. He feels that people avoid him, an@® 
instinctively his manner becomes awkward and constrained. He 
knows that few persons would care to be seen walking with him, for- 
to be in his company would give many young men a stigma they 
would prefer not to contract. All this tends to shut off the- 
unfortunate parson from the sympathy of life. He becomes more 
and more concerned in himself and his position. At last he is out of 
touch with those whom he might best help. 

Contrast the clergy with the Christ and the difference is most 
marked. In respect of dress the master did not strive to isolate- 
Himself as His servants have done. It is matter of common know- 
ledge that Christ wore the ordinary peasant raiment of the country 
side. He broke down the artificial barriers that set up class or caste: 
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and prevented seekers from finding Him. There were persons even 

in that day who tried to magnify themselves with an extraneous 

dignity or importance. Howbeit Jesus suffered them not. It is 

remarkable that not only did the Christ not wear anything in the shape 

of official vesture, but He condemned strongly the practice of those 

who did. The most powerful indictment of an official class was surely 

this condemnation pronounced by Christ respecting the ostentation of 

dress of priests. ‘‘'lhey make broad their phylacteries and enlarge 

the borders of their garments . . . all their works they do for to be 
seen of men; they love the greetings in the markets and to be 

called Rabbi of men.” What our Lord thought of the practice is 

clear from the caustic phrase, ‘‘ They have their reward.” What 

Englishmen think of official Christianity is shown by their avoidance 

in public of the officials. No one of weight or worth objects to the 

Christian as a man; what is objected to is the non-Christian part of 
the man. It is a pity to maintain any custom that causes friction. 

What ought to be done is to remove any grounds for possible dislike. 

It is difficult in any case to influence men; it is doubly difficult. 
when, first of all, private prepossession has to be overcome. By 

reason of their own exclusiveness the clergy are debarred from what 

might prove spheres of usefulness, There are places where the clergy’ 
would not be allowed to enter ; there are occasions when they would: 
not be allowed to speak. At a south coast watering place recently 
@ parson attempted to meet the assertions of a secularist, but he was- 
not allowed to speak. The crowd drowned his voice with their 
shouts. A young layman followed (or rather, a person who appeared 

to be a layman), and he was listened to with attention and cheered 

when he stood down. The reason was not that one man was 

better than the other but that in this case the speaker created 

no prejudice against himself. It would be good in these days of 

general unrest if stumbling blocks were removed and stones of offence. 
put out of the way. The foundations of the faith are the cardinal 
virtues of humility and meekness. That irritates the least which 

exhibits these properties the most. Christianity is the antithesis of 
display ; and the best robe for recommendation to men is the orna~ 

ment of a gentle spirit. 

Another reason for the unpopularity is due to narrowness of 
training. The age of admission to the diaconate (twenty-three) 
though older than that for entrance to most callings, is still too early 
for any real experience of life. The young clergyman has to deal 
with the great principles of conduct and of action at first hand; he 
has, to some extent, to be a guide to those in difficulties. He is also 
supposed to be able to apply correctives to the temptations that come 
to the man of the world. Yet with all this he is generally ignorant 
of some of the commonest problems -of existence. Nor is he to be 
blamed for his ignorance, His training is against him, A lad, if 
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intended for the Church, is sent up to the University at about the 
age of eighteen to read. Here he finds himself in the companion- 
ship of emancipated schoolboys—excellent fellows, no doubt, but all 
quite inexperienced in the main thing. After a while our young friend 
finds out his ecclesiastical bent. He becomes a member of some 
Anglican coterie and settles down in a groove more or less well 
defined. Each term his ecclesiastical opinions become more decided. 
He associates himself almost entirely with young fellows of his own 
way of thinking. His superiors do not help him much. Their train- 
ing, too, is against them. They are not accustomed to mix with men, 
but year in and year out have to deal with successive generations 
of schoolboys. ‘The result is that the schoolboys remain schoolboys 
with all the lessons of life before them. A University is no doubt 
a useful sort of place. It is an organisation where one may learn 
to do nothing at the greatest expense. But in its way it does 
extend certain forms of knowledge and learning. One form of 
knowledge, however, it does not impart, and that is (what it does 
not possess)—a knowledge of the world. Its dons have grown 
grey in service in the schools; they are accustomed to deal with 
the young; but of that world in which they do not live they are 
as children. Experience is obtained by hard contact with the 
world, and begins when young men stop playing in earnest to 
jearn living in earnest. Six months discipline in the ranks of a 
line regiment would do more to teach a novice something of the 
needs of the human heart than does a long course of Aristotle or 
Paley. The day comes for the youngster to go down from the 
University. He has, let us suppose, taken his degree. Henceforth 
he is supposed to have finished his education and qualified to 
instruct men. On the ordination morning he slides into new 
clothes, and, from that day, becomes a stereotyped being. Parochial 
life runs in very narrow channels, and these tend to become narrower 
every day. It requires considerable strength of mind not to succumb 
to depression of environment. Small wonder that some fail and 
become pedants of a particularly painful type. The people with 
whom the young curate is brought in contact are mostly of one 
kind. He sees little of the men—they are away at business during 
the day, or, if at home, they are too much engaged to entertain a 
social visitor. He is left therefore largely to the mercies of certain 
elderly spinsters who seem drawn by some strange fascination to 
meddle in Church work. Having no families of their own to look 
after they endeavour to help other people to mind theirs. These 
consider the clergy fair game. They form queue outside the vestry 
door to waylay the unfortunate curate, especially if he is single and 
of a marriageable age. They pester the man with their attentions, 
they follow him up and down, In fine, their determination increases 
in the proportion of their age. Now all this is very painful. It is 
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bad for any man to be subject to too much female attention, If it 
does not make him actually conceited it will gradually imbue him 
with the idea that he is a more important person than he really is. 
Constant intercourse with what Archbishop Magee aptly called 
“these gaunt and angular females” is not calculated to promote 
manliness or to inspire self-respect. And to steer a steady course 
among them requires considerable powers of firmness and tact. The 
curate has few outside interests to enable him to stem the adverse 
flood. If he has nothing but his stipend, membership of a good 
club is an impossibility, and the institutes for young lads and mutual 
improvement young men with which he has to do, do not help him 
much. He has therefore few, if any, opportunities for associating 
with men alone. A man who does not spend at least as much time 
with his own sex as he does with the other loses influence over 
men, and loses worth in himself. Women danglers must pay the 
price of their partiality. It is almost pathetic to see a man grown 
grey in his calling waggled about by a handful of old maids. He 
succumbed before he knew what he was doing. When experience 
came his life was set. He would like to do good. He is glad 
to be of service; but he is surprised to find that men do not care 
for his company. If he tries to make up for his want of tone by 
over-boisterousness, just to show how hearty he can be, he discovers 
that he is avoided still more. He may be induced to think that 


the whole world lies in the evil one; and perhaps not unnaturally 
concludes—“ I will return to those who appreciate me most.” 


MHAE. 





THE LAW OF BETTING. 


TE object of this paper is not by any means to give a stimulus to 
what, at its very best, must always, as regards its morality, be a very 
questionable employment. It is, besides, not easy to find any 
general consensus of opinion on the vexed subject of what is morally 
legitimate gambling and what is not. Much less is it intended to 
prodace a moral essay on the ethics of this kind of speculation. The 
gambling spirit, as it exists in human kind, may probably exist to 
the crack of doom, despite all efforts to demonstrate its wickedness 
and to wean its votaries to a better “form” for the acquisition of 
wealth. The love of money was said to be, and so experience attests. 
it, the root of all evil. Like all roots that are deep planted and 
well watered, its growth and development will last as long as life 
itself, and probably the keener competition becomes, and the harder 
the struggle to secure a share of wealth, the more will some people 
seek out the bye-paths and the short cuts, regardless of the moral 
consequences and the sentiment of the thing. Besides, there is the 
consuming excitement which follows and is proportionally attendant 
upon the risks involved, and which makes it so difficult for its 
votaries to stop. Between the sixpenny lot at the Church or Chapel} 
bazaar and a seat at a Monte Carlo gambling table there are many forms 
and varieties of gambling, about which all sorts of views are enter- 
tained, Most people, we may assume, who indulge in some one or 
other of its forms seek to draw the line somewhere, and probably at 
a point just beyond the practice they have allowed as legitimate for 
themselves, end view with horror whatever goes beyond it. Nobody 
is, however, agreed (amongst those who practise some form of lottery, 
betting, or gambling) as to where the line should be drawn. There- 
fore, in despair of finding any definite guidance amongst moralists 
or philosophers we naturally turn to the incidental disputes which 
necessarily arise, in the one class of cases, between the gamblers 
themselves (who fail to agree as to their relative rights and appeal 
to the law to settle for them some standard) and in the other class of 
cases to the struggies which take place as between the statute law 
itself and such regulations as the Legislature has made in the interest 
of public morals, and the people who are assumed to have violated 
those regulations. 

What is and what is not legitimate gambling or wagering is not 
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a matter easily solved, even when the authorities and statutes are 
examined. A glance at some of the modern cases in the courts will 
amply demonstrate this. It must be admitted that, when our judges 
are appealed to, their most satisfactory expositions of the law are 
those in which they deal with the question on severely legal and 
logical lines—that is to say, declare what is within and what is not 
within, say, a statute or an unquestioned decision. The moment 
they step beyond, and indulge in sentimental views as to the mora 
aspect (as between parties, not any of whom had the remotest particle 
of morality within their view in the inception of the transaction), the 
judgment ceases to be luminous, and is in fact logically assailable. 
A good example of this went the round of the papers a short while 
since, headed, ‘‘ The Lord Chief Justice on Betting.” It was a case 
in which there was no point of law as regards gambling in a “place” 
or not in a “place” within any statutory prohibition, submitted to 
the Court for decision, but in which the Chief Justice is reported to 
have said that promiscuous and general betting was to be condemned 
except when it occurred at racecourses and amongst true lovers of 
sport, and by those who understood and appreciated the nature and 
qualities of the horses, and so forth. So that it would seem that 
the legitimacy of betting or otherwise would, if this were true, 
depend on the ability to find the entrée to a grand stand or 
Tattersall’s ring, or the possession of a fine racer, or some knowledge 
of the mysteries of what is termed true sport. 

A wider interest has, however, been attracted to the whole subject 
of betting, and the form of gambling which prevails amongst the 
bookmakers or professional class of betting men and their customers, 
by two very recent cases. There has been quite a flutter in the 
sporting world, and not a little alarm, concerning the pronouncements 
by five of the judges as to the law of betting, and which pronounce- 
ments, as authoritative expositions of the law, after a long series of 
cases of more or less ambiguity, have brought the law (as tinctured 
by the gradually increasing force of the moral element in the minds 
of the judges themselves) up to date. And so at last a final blow 
has been delivered at what is termed “ ready money betting.” For 
over forty years, with a statute of 1853 for a basis, the courts have 
hesitated to make this deliverance, as being the plain interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament originally intended, as it appeared, to sup- 
press gambling houses by the infliction of a serious penalty. Now 
the final leap has been taken. ‘The letter of the law has almost 
entirely been departed from (as we shall see), and the spirit or prin- 
ciple of the thing in its moral element, so to speak, has been, it is 
said, vindicated, so that a practice which has grown up in course of 
time, and which probably was never considered or contemplated when 
the Betting Act of 1853 was passed, has (without any further adaptive 
legislation to meet the case) been declared at last to be an infraction 
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of the Act itself. And how so? Why, by facts and circumstances 
out of which what was never a house, nor office, nor room, has 
become, even under the canopy of heaven, and without roof, wall, or 
other metes and bounds, ‘‘an office,” or, at least, “a place,” 
where ready money betting must not prevail, save under severe 
penalties. 

Of course, the two cases referred to are what are known as “ The 
Hurst Park Case” and “The Jarrow Case” before the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved. What those cases are, will, after we have 
dealt with some of the earlier history of the matter, be more clearly 
understood, but for the present it is enough to saythat the battle, so 
far, between the police and the bookmaker had only resulted in the 
bookmaker being driven back to his last entrenchments, which 
hitherto at race meetings was the enclosure or ring known to all the 
world as Tattersall’s. Here at least, he thought, after paying his 
£1 entrance he would be safe, and so long as he used neither stand, 
nor stool, nor umbrella, but perambulated the enclosure, called out 
his “odds,” gave his ticket, received his money, entered his bet, 
and paid up after the event like a gentlemen, would be unmolested 
by police or anti-gambler. Not so, however. There is an institution 
called the Anti-Gambling League, and an indefatigable exponent of 
its principles in the person of Mr. Hawke, who has swept down upon 
him and carried with success the battle to the gate, and now 
“‘ Othello’s occupation is well nigh gone.” 

How this has come about is of great interest when the earlier 
decisions are examined, and the gradual hardening of judicial 
opinion illustrated by some of them. The better to appreciate this, 
a very short statement of the facts on which the decisions were 
given will suffice. Mr. Dunn, in one case, was charged with having 
on a certain date, “‘ unlawfully used a certain ‘ place,’ to wit, an 
enclosure known as the £1 Tattersall’s ring, situated upon Hurst 
Park Racecourse, for the purpose of betting with persons resorting 
thereto, upon certain contingencies relating to horse-racing, contrary 
to the Statute 16 & 17 Vict. c. 19, sec. 3.” The Kingston magis- 
trates who first heard the complaint dismissed it, having regard, no 
doubt, to earlier cases to which their attention was called, and which 
would justify such dismissal. The facts found in the case were 


“that Mr. Dunn was a bookmaker and professional betting-man, and the 
Hurst Park Company, Limited, is the owner of many acres of land at 
Molesey Hurst, Surrey, enclosed by a fence with gates at different points 
for ingress and egress. Within this enclosure the Company had for years 
held a series of meetings for horse-racing, and on the ground comprised 
within the racecourse there were the usual accessories. Admission to the 
main enclosure was obtained by payment of 1s. each person, and within 
this enclosure were three stands, each with a similar enclosure attached, 
the charges for admission to which were £1, 10s., and 2s. 6d. All the 
entrance moneys were received by the Company. The £1 stand, attached 
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to what was generally known as Tattersall’s ring, was roped off, and con- 
tained rows of seats rising from the ground in tiers. The ring was about 
forty yards long and thirty yards wide, and was bounded on one side by 
the stand and on the remaining side by a fence. Adjoining were the 10s. 
and 2s. 6d. stands or enclosures similarly fenced. On the day in question 
nearly one thousand persons were admitted to Tattersall’s enclosure. 
Amongst these were Mr. Dunn and fourteen other bookmakers, each 
accompanied by his clerk. Each of these bookmakers shouted out the 
odds and so invited all the other persons about them to bet with them, 
many doing so. Before a backer’s bet was booked he was required to pay 
the amount of his stake in advance, and in exchange for the money the 
bookmaker handed him a ticket or voucher, bearing on its face the name of 
the bookmaker, the name of the horse, and the amount. He had no 
control at all or interest in the Company other than holding shares in it. 
He did not confine himself to any one fixed spot within Tattersall’s ring or 
locality. He had no stool, box, or umbrella, nor anything of a peculiar 
character to denote the precise spot in which from time to time he was 
carrying on betting operations, but he moved about the ring at his will, 
shouting out the odds, and making bets on various horses. Soon after the 
race, when the winning jockey had passed the scales all right, which was 
publicly signalled by the hoisting of a flag, the bookmakers paid the 
backers the bets which they had won.” 


The magistrates thought that the enclosure could not be con- 
sidered as a fixed place, for if so, every person who resorted to and 
used it and made a bet therein would be liable to be convicted for 
using the enclosure for betting purposes. The question submitted 
to the judges was “ whether they came to a correct decision in point 


of law, and if not, what should be done under the circumstances.” 
The answer of the judges (omitting now all citation of earlier 
dicta and arguments) is as follows : 


“ Kach case must be dependent upon and be decided by its own par- 
ticular circumstances, but after very careful consideration they have arrived 
at: the conclusion that any area of enclosed ground (expressing no opinion, 
for it was not necessary to do so, as to unenclosed ground), covered or 
uncovered, which was known by a name and which was capable of reason- 
able description to which persons from time to time or on any occasions 
resorted, and who might properly be described as resorting thereto, used 
by a professional betting-man for the purposes of exercising his calling and 
betting with such persons for the purpose of carrying on a ready-money 
betting business, might be held to be a place within the meaning of the 
Statute. Fences and bounds were not necessary, and it did not matter 
whether the bookmaker chose to remain on one particular spot, or whether 
he preferred to move about within the area from one spot to another. 
‘ Place ’ referred to the area and not to a particular spot in it. In the case 
before them there was abundant evidence that the Respondent used 
Tattersall’s ring for the purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto, 
but in dealing with the evidence in each particular case the magistrates 
should bear in mind that: the law did not prohibit betting itself, nor was the 
business of a bookmaker necessarily illegal, but what the legislature had 
forbidden, and what it had pronounced to be illegal, was the use, by those 
who made a trade or business of betting, of any place for the purpose of 
betting with persons resorting thereto. They were not called upon to do 
more than declare their opinion as to the law applicable to a case like the 
present. Whether any particular person had been guilty of an offence it 
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was for the magistrates to determine, bringing their best efforts honestly 
to bear upon the facts before them, but on the facts before them in the 
present case the Court were of opinion that the magistrates took an 
erroneous view of the law, and the case must be remitted back to them.” 


The case was, therefore, sent back by the Court to the magistrates 
to be dealt with in accordance with the view of the Court. 

“The Jarrow Case” was a prosecution under the same Betting 
Act of 1853. Shortly stated, in this case the bookmaker had been 
wont to resort to a pit-heap in the neighbourhood of Jarrow for the 
purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, in delivering the judgment of the Court, said 


“that the pit-heap was about a quarter of an acre in extent, and the 
owner or occupier allowed free and easy access to it by those resorting to 
it. The Justices had found that the space was a clear, well-defined place, 
and there was direct authority to enable them to deal with it as a place 
within the meaning of the Act, and even without authority they should 
have so treated it. The appellant stood on a spot where he was as con- 
spicuous as if he had occupied a sentry-box, or stood on the box, or inter- 
posed a layer of wood between his feet and the ground, or if he sat on a 
high porter’s chair; he was carrying on that kind of betting which the 
Legislature intended to suppress; and to suppose that the Legislature 
intended to exclude from the Act such betting upon such a place as this 
was not possible. The Court thought the magistrates were right in their 
decision (in this case they had convicted and fined the bookmaker), and the 
conviction was affirmed accordingly.” 


So much, then, for the two last expositions of the law and the 
grounds on which they rest. It is now proposed to examine the 
growth of these opinions in some of the more notorious cases. 

The Act of 1853, popularly known as “the betting-house Act,” 
was introduced into the House of Commons by Lord Cockburn, when 
a law officer, and the object and intention then explained as being 
for the purpose of suppressing a particular sort of gambling which 
was then attracting the notice of the authorities and the public as 
being of a very pernicious character. The Act, when passed, showed 
in its preamble its object ; before the Act was passed much betting 
and wagering on horse-racing had been carried on without legislative 
interference. The preamble of the Act declared that at the time a 
system of betting had recently sprung up by the establishment of 
houses and offices where betting business was carried on in a manner 
which, in the opinion of the Legislature, tended to the injury and to 
the demoralisation of improvident persons. It was also clear that 
one of the practices deemed to be injurious was the system known as 
ready-money betting—viz., the system under which the persons 
making the bet deposited with the bookmaker the money which he 
was disposed to venture. Now it indicates the gradual progress and 
evolution on this subject that in 1892 it was by tho “Statute 
Law Revision Act” provided that this preamble in the Act of 1853 
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might be omitted from any revised edition of the statutes, but the 
same Act provided that this repeal should not affect the operation or 
construction of the statute; so that, as Mr. Justice Hawkins points 
out, the 


‘same preamble of the 1853 Act may still be looked at and legitimately 
referred to as affording information as to the circumstances under which 
the Act came to be passed, and in so far as it directly threw light upon the 
question which the Legislature had in view to deal with. It is, therefore, 
by this light turned on, as it were, so as to irradiate the facts of the recent 
transactions that the Court has at length come to say ‘ the Act was passed 
not merely to prevent its (betting) being carried on in houses and offices.’ 
To pass an Act to forbid simply such gaming in houses and offices would 
have been comparatively useless; it would have been to leave open a host 
of cases not falling within the description of house or office, impossible of 
description by anticipation, and facilities would be given for producing the 
demoralising effects the Legislature had in its mind, and such obnoxious 
betting might be carried on with impunity.” 


For ourselves, it must be said that the argument against “ the 
demoralising effect” of all betting and gambling by whomsoever or 
under whatsoever circumstances carried on is much more easily sup- 
ported than this supposed attempt to limit the ‘‘ demoralising effect ” 
of betting to the particular kind of transaction—.¢., ready-money as 
against credit or honour-betting—or to make it appear that the 
crime turns upon the notion of “ fixed spots” or “‘ other places,” or 
on the crystallised practice of the professed better who gives the odds 
against the customer in this, that, or the other place, the customer 
being ex hypothesi the person in the course of being ‘“ demoralised.” 
If sin it be, would it not be sin all round, malwm in se as well as 
malum in prohibitum? Would it be pardonable, say, as between 
two judges who know and can trust one another, to make a bet at 
the races and settle up when they next meet at home, and criminal 
if 2s. 6d. is deposited by the judge’s clerk with a bookmaker who 
undertakes to pay him on the spot when the jockey has been scaled 
and the flag hoisted ? 

Bat, passing from criticism to a closer examination of the statute 
and its outcome, it is essential to look at its provisions. By the first 
section it is enacted that a 


“No house, office, room, or other place, shall be opened, kept, or used 
for the purpose of the owner, occupier, or keeper thereof, or any person 
using the same, or any person procured or employed by, or acting for or 
on behalf of such owner, occupier, or keeper, or person using the same, or 
of any person having the care, or management, or in any manner con- 
ducting the business thereof, betting with persons resorting thereto; or 
for the purpose of any money or valuable thing being received by or on 
behalf of such owner, occupier, or keeper, or person as aforesaid, as or for 
the consideration of any assurance, undertaking, promise, or agreement, 
expressed or implied, to pay or give thereafter any money or valuable 
thing on any event or contingency of or relating to any horse-race, or other 
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race, fight, game, sport, or exercise, or as or for the consideration for 
securing the paying or giving by some other person of any money or 
valuable thing on any such event or contingency as aforesaid.” 


And by the third section it is provided that 


** Any person who being the owner or occupier of any house, office, room, 
or other place, or a person using the same, shall open, keep, or use the 
same for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned, or either of them, or any 
person who being the owner or occupier of any house, room, office, or other 
place, shall knowingly or wilfully permit the same to be opened, kept, or 
used by any other person for the purposes aforesaid, or either of them, or 
any person having the care or management of, or in any manner assisting 
in conducting the business of any house, office, room, or place opened, 
kept, or used for the purposes‘aforesaid, or either of them, shall on sum- 
mary conviction thereof before any two justices of the peace, be liable to 
forfeit and pay such penalty not exceeding £100 as shall be adjudged by 
such justices.” 


Now it will at once be observed that these provisions entirely 
ignored the general betting, such as takes place between man and 
man at the various race meetings and other sports, so long as it 
did not take the character, or fulfil the conditions of the Act of 
1853. As the Act struck at a particular form of betting, so it was 
left to be deduced that other forms of betting, not within its pro- 
visions, remained as they were, quite legal. It is of course common 
knowledge that the sort of places as to which most of the cases have 
arisen are the class of public houses in our large towns mostly used 
by the betting-man and bookmaker. Take this instance’ happening 
the other day and observe the result: “A. B.” is a bookmaker, and 
is charged with using the bar of a beerhouse for the purpose of 
betting with persons resorting thereto. It was proved that “A. B,” 
went to the house on seven successive days at a certain hour at 
night for the purpose of paying out to a number of persons, who 
came there for the purpose, sums of money which they had won from 
‘** A. B.” on bets made by them with “ A. B.” on the result of horse- 
races, ‘CO. D.” was the licensed occupier, and he was well aware of 
what went on. In fact, a corner of the private bar was appropriated 
by him to ‘A. B.” the bookmaker, and “ C. D.” knew that the persons 
who came to “ A. B.” presented slips of paper on the counter so that 
«A. B.” might on looking at his ownslip ascertain and pay the bets 
to them. Now there was no proof that in the initiation of the bet 
that “A. B.” had ever received slips at the house, or any money, nor 
was there any proof as to where the bargain or bet took place. It 
was urged against the bookmaker and licensed person that the 
habitual use of the house by a professional bookmaker in this way 
was an infringement of the Act; and the paying out of the money 


1 The instances cited are actual cases, but it is undesirable to give the actual 
names in an article. 
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as bets a most substantial and material part of the transaction, and 
if the case failed against ‘ A. B.” the bookmaker, it necessarily failed 
against “C.D.” the occupant. The magistrate dismissed the case, 
and his view was upheld by Justices- Hawkins, Cave, Wills and 
Wright. The short question was: ‘‘ Whether paying bets which 
have already been made and lost is using a place for the purpose of 
betting.” And they held it was not such a use as the Act intended 
to prevent. So that the bookmaker may now openly and notoriously 
use a licensed house as a place for settlement of his bets, if made 
elsewhere, with all and sundry, and the licensed holder runs no 
risk either. 

But the niceties involved in this question of the particular use to 
which a house or place may or may not be used for betting is farther 
illustrated in another case in which the result was in the opposite 
direction to the last. The prosecution was under the same section 
of the Betting Act of 1853. The evidence showed that on each of 
three successive days the defendant was seen in the bar of a beer- 
house and that a number of people, mostly of the humbler class, came 
there to bet with him. Provision was made for betting in the 
beerhouse by the supply of slips of paper on which the persons who 
came to bet wrote the names -of the horses which they wished to 
back, and they then wrapped up in the slips of paper the stakes 
which they intended to deposit. Usually they went outside and 
handed over the packets containing the names of the horses and the 
stakes to the defendant outside the door of the house, but on one of 
the days in question two such packets were handed over to the 
defendant in the bar. The argument for the defendant was that he 
didn’t use the bar for the purpose of betting with persons resorting 
thereto, and that it was only proved that he used the bar for the 
purpose of money being received as the consideration for an under- 
taking to pay thereafter money on an event relating to a horse-race. 

This somewhat subtle distinction received no countenance by the 
Court. The judges held that the section of the Act had a double 
application. . It prohibited the use of the house for the purpose of 
betting with persons resorting thereto; and it farther prohibited the 
use of the house for the purpose of the person using it receiving 
money, or the consideration for a promise to pay money, on any 
event or contingency relating to any racehorse, &c. The first part 
of the section, they said, may or may not be aimed at ready money 
betting, but the second is directly aimed at ready money betting. 
In short, for some, time past and in a series of cases it.has been 
sought by argument to restrict the sort of betting aimed at by the 
Betting Act of 1853 to the use of the house or place for the purpose 
of receiving. deposits in advance, on the ground that this was the 
kind of. gaming which. alone was sought to be suppressed. This 
notion is now entirely dissipated by the case cited, and one earlier 
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still (in 1893), when Lord Coleridge said that the words of the Act: 
clearly pointed to two separate and distinct evils, which it was the 
object of the Legislature to suppress: first, the opening of betting- 
houses, and, secondly, the receiving of money in advance. 

Enough has been said as to the use of the “ house, office, or room ;’ 
we now turn to the “street.” That much betting is conducted on 
the open streets, the vast crowds of betting men who hang about in 
certain districts in large cities, is an open fact well known to all. The 
general obstruction of pedestrian and other traffic thereby caused has 
grown to be in some places a nuisance independently of the objects 
in view of the assembled betting men. Many of the municipalities 
have been called upon to deal with it by means of suitable bye-laws. 
The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 empowers the council of «& 
borough to make bye-laws “for the good rule and government of the 
borough and for the prevention and suppression ‘of nuisances not 
already punishable by virtue of any Act in force throughout the 
borough.” This being the power, they can only by virtue of it make 
bye-laws which prohibit the doing of something which is prohibited 
by the general law or for the suppression of nuisances, Now it is 
said, and has been urged, that betting in itself is not illegal by the 
general law although, as we have seen, using a house, office, or room, 
or other place, for the purpose of betting with persons resorting 
thereto is made by statute illegal. Can, therefore, a council of a 
borough by making a bye-law constitute that which is otherwise no 
crime into a crime, and turn that which before was a lawful act into 
a punishable offence? To be valid and intra vires, at what should 
the bye-law aim? Whilst ostensibly framed to put down a street 
nuisance can it have any application to the case of, say, two men 
meeting in the street and making bets together ; and if not to two, 
why to twenty or two hundred? And in testing the legality or 
otherwise of the mere act cf betting it is not to be ignored that 
betting has received some legal sanction as, for instance, the Revenue 
has seized upon the profits of betting systematically carried on 
throughout the year, and bookmakers have been held to exercise a 
trade, profession, or calling within the meaning of the Revenue 
Acts, and for the profits derived must pay income tax. And again, 
the legitimacy of betting has so far been recognised as to entitle 
one of a firm of bookmakers to compel from his co-partner an account 
of the profits of the partnership; and it made no difference in that 
case that the profits had been made in a manner that contravened 
the rules as to the eoclosure at Tattersall’s by the bookmaker erecting 
and having a “stand ” or “ place” in violation of the law. 

Now on those bye-laws and their validity, ‘the answers of the 
wise ” have been sought in our Courts. Wolverhampton has a bye- 
Jaw which prohibits, under a penalty, any person from frequenting 
and using any street or other public place within the borough for 


a 
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the purpose of bookmaking or betting. The bookmaker, it was 
proved, did on various days frequent and use a certain street for 
the purpose of bookmaking and betting, but he did not in so doing 
cause any obstruction or nuisance. The magistrate was induced to 
hold that this bye-law was ultra vires and void. A divisional Court 
held that it was valid. The Chief Justice said : 


“That it was clearly not meant to apply to the case of men meeting 
casually in the street and making bets together, but it is meant to prevent 
persons whose business is that of bookmaking and betting from using 
streets or public places in the borough for the purpose of carrying on there 
their businesses of betting. It is to prohibit such persons from lying in 
wait near places of employment, public-houses, and the like, and in streets 
and places frequented by numbers of people, and carrying on their business 
of betting there. It is to prevent that being done in places where annoy- 
ance would be likely to be caused to passers-by where numbers of persons 
might probably assemble, and thus an inconvenient state of things arise 
against the good rule and government of the borough.” 


Here, then, the reasonableness of such a bye-law has been demon- 
strated, so that, apart from the general question of nuisances, this 
particular act may form itself into such a nuisance as comes within 
the purview of a properly framed bye-law, and so, in fact, become a 
municipal crime, : 

We pass from the “ streets” to betting in “ places,” which, though 
in the open, as distinguished from the covered house, office, or room, 
are held to be, in fact, the equivalents of such houses, or rooms, or 
offices within the meaning of the Betting Act, 1853. 

Here a very wide field of discussion has for years prevailed, and 
the cases present an almost amusing variety in type and character. 
Our space only enables us to take some of the most notable. What 
is a “ place,” under an infinite variety of circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of divers legal questions, has long been a troublesome problem 
in the Courts. We have only now to do with what is ‘‘a place” 
within the meaning of the Betting Act of 1853, which, as we have 
seen, uses the words, “no house, office, room, or other place shal} 
be opened, kept, or used for the purpose.” The “ other place” 
must, of course, be such a place as is ejusdem generis with “ house,, 
office, room.” Now, what has been held to be such places? Until, 
the two recent cases already discussed a man could go to a race- 
course, move about within or without the ring, and bet in any form 
he pleased that was legal; but when he takes a large umbrella, fixes 
it to the ground, paints his.name on it, stands under it, wet or dry, 
and calls out, offering bets, and receives deposits of money, giving 
tickets in return, then he has used an office for betting, he has made 
a place for himself and commits the offence. So, too, to erect 
within the confines of a partially enclosed plot near a race-course, a. 
number of temporary wooden structures in which, during the race- 
meeting, betting was carried on, there being clerks with books and 
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@ person in front of each desk conducting the business on behalf of 
the person who rented the strip of land, the structures were held to 
constitute the “office,” and to be a place within the meaning of the 
statute. Again, to go within the ring, or railed enclosure, and there 
with a stool or wooden box, whilst one man stood on it, and 
his companion called out offering to make and take bets with 
other persons, whilst one received the money and the other booked 
it during the races, was also held to constitute “a place ” for the 
purposes of betting and to be within the penalty. 

But it is clear that such a “place” does not always mean one 
particular spot ; but it may be constituted in any uncovered place— 
it may be a little bay at the back of a hoarding, on a quay bounded 
by the stays supporting the hoarding—as was recently (1896) held 
by Lords Justices Lindley and Kay. But, on the other hand, it was 
long ago held, in the well-known ‘“‘ Hyde Park case,” that the simple 
habitual use of a defined spot in the Park for the purpose of receiv- 
ing deposits to return a larger sum on the contingency of a particular 
horse winning a race was not using a “place” for such purpose 
within the Act and its prohibition. 

Now in arriving at the result in the two recent cases, the Hurst 
Park and the Jarrow cases, the judges have naturally examined into, 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins, in his judgment, discussed the principles 
deducible from a great many of them. But it cannot be denied that 
(whatever points were determined in the particular circumstances 
of each case) it has always been taken for granted and assumed that 
the practice of bookmakers within the ring at Tattersall’s, where no 
device was adopted of receiving money by way of bets whilst peram- 
bulating the ring, was unassailable. In fact, the practice over and 
over again has been used in argument before the Courts in favour of 
persons charged under other circumstances, and in this connection only 
recently it was urged in a case to show how settled was this view, 
that in order to contravene the law and to deceive the authorities at 
Tattersall’s, that human ingenuity had devised a means of having 
“a fixed spot” which could disappear, and was done in this way by 
contrivance, viz., the bookmaker would stand on a box so contrived 
as to collapse when the eye of authority happened to fall that way. 
And again it was said that notwithstanding the rules of Tattersall’s 
against the introduction of boxes and other contrivances, yet gate- 
keepers had been squared to permit their introduction, or they were 
smuggled in under a cloak or mackintosh, and in the particular case, 
once again the Court, in its judgment, “‘ declined to give a general. 
and exhaustive definition of what is a place for purposes of betting,” 
but said they would content themselves by applying the act to the 
circumstances of each particular case. In the Jarrow case, where the 
bookmaker resorted to the pit-heap, and the Court has affirmed the 
decision of the magistrate, there has been no real advance in the 
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interpretation of the law in the older cases, as far as they had gone. 
The heap was a fixed and definite place, and the sort of betting was 
by deposit, or with ready money. Not so, however, the more 
important Hurst Park case. A case of Snow v. Hill (1885) seems 
to be the authority chiefly from which the Court derived the courage 
to advance to the present result. It was socited by Justice Hawkins. 
It was a case in which dog races were held in an enclosed field hired 
for the purpose by a committee, the public being admitted to a 
reserved portion of the field on payment of a small sum. The 
appellant there received from and paid money to people with whom 
he made bets. He had no particular location on the reserved space. 
He moved about the reserved portion making such bets, and carried 
no stool, box, or umbrella, It was held, notwithstanding, by Lord 
Coleridge and Lord Justice Smith (then Justice Smith) under the 
same sections of the Act of 1853, that he did not use a place for the 
purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto within the meaning 
of the Act. And in that case be it remembered the magistrate, 
whose decision was reversed, had been guided by the earlier and 
well known case of Eastwood v. Miller, that ‘a place localised and 
used was just the same as a place owned or occupied.” In Snow v. 
Hill the two judges affirmed the principle of the earlier cases, but 
adopted once more the doctrine that ‘‘the user must be ejusdem 
generis with ownership or occupation ;” that “ other place” must be of 
the nature of ‘‘ house, office, room,” so occupied or owned. In order,. 
they said, to constitute an offence under the Act, there must be some 
place occupied, kept or used by the person sought to be convicted 
for the purpose of betting with persons resorting thereto. The per- 
sons “ resorting thereto” do not commit the offence aimed at by the: 
Act. So the result was they considered the then appellant (it did 
not appear that he was a professional bookmaker or that he resorted 
to the place habitually for the purpose) to be a person only resorting 
to the place to bet, which was legal, and so refused to affirm his 
conviction. He was simply walking about the field making bets. 

Enough has now been said to place the entire history of this 
matter before the general and unprofessional public, who do not 
follow the sinuosities of the law as it expounds and seeks to give 
effect to acts of Parliament. 

There are other acts of Parliament of more or less antiquity that 
are daily being interpreted in the Courts as the years advance, having 
for their aim the correction of the vices attendant upon other forms 
of gaming such as “ The Lottery Acts,” “ The Gaming and Wagering 
Acts,” and so forth. The conditions under which sport is now con- 
ducted, and the ever-varying circumstances under which bets and 
wagers are made, or risks undertaken, whether in sport or commerce, 
with a vast amount of conflicting authority as to what is and what 
is not according to law, would seem to demand some comprehensive 
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treatment by the Legislature, in suitable modern acts of interpretation 
and enactment, settling in plain and unmistakable language what, 
according to enlightened public opinion, is just, moral, and right, 
rather than leave, as now, the right or wrong of the matter to be an 
ever-shifting quantity depending on the peculiar views that one or 
even so many as five judges may, as in this instance, happen to hit 
upon, and which, whilst affirming the general legality of betting, 
seeks to suppress what, after all, is but a form of it, and in the 
opinion of some the least objectionable. 


NotTe.—Since the foregoing was written, the questions dealt with 
in the article have been once again raised in what appears to be a 
friendly action, known as “The Kempton Park Betting Case,” 
which has been already argued in the Courts, the parties having 
declared it to be their intention to go finally to the House of Lords, 
so as to obtain the highest judicial exposition of the law on the 
question of betting as it is affected by the Betting Act, 1853. 


J. EDMONDSON JOEL, 
Barrister-at-law. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


STUDENTS of ornithology nowadays find the pursuit of their favourite 
science much facilitated by the number of manuals obtainable at a 
moderate price. One of these, containing all the information a 
‘student can require, now lies before us.' The author, Mr. Stewart, 
is evidently a careful observer and has made the most of the numerous 
ornithological opportunities which a lengthy residence at Queenwood 
College, on the borders of the New Forest, afforded him. Natural 
history has always been a favourite hobby of the Queenwood boys. 
Years ago, when John Tyndall taught there, we can remember an 
excellent little museum containing some very good specimens of more 
than local interest. Mr. Stewart’s descriptions of the various birds 
are accompanied by a short summary of their habits and the con- 
struction of their nests. The more important species are illustrated 
by woodcuts, most of which may be considered as aids to identifi- 
cation; in some cases, however, the likeness is not very striking. The 
dlue tit and little grebe, for instance, might well be re-drawn for a 
future edition. Some of the anecdotes are very interesting to a 
lover of nature, especially those relating to the nidification of birds. 
The most extraordinary sites are sometimes chosen for nests ; perhaps 
the most remarkable of those cited by Mr. Stewart are a railway 
¢rain in daily use, and the carriage of a gun which was fired daily. 
We have known a partridge to make her nest and rear her young 
¢hree yards from a target in a powder factory. Several hundred 
rounds were fired at this target daily, and the recoiling pellets of shot 
fell all around the nest. Where Mr. Stewart has not himself been 
able to observe a bird he has consulted good authorities, and, on the 
whole, the information given is reliable. With regard to the spotted 
flycatcher, however, our experience does not agree with the statement 
that it commences to sit after the first egg has been laid. We are 
writing within sight of a nest containing two eggs upon which the 
bird has not commenced to sit, and a pair which built close by last 
year did not sit until five eggs were laid. Probably the weather has 
much to do with the commencement of incubation. Many young 


; -_" Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Stewart. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
7. 
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naturalists will derive pleasure as well as instruction from Mr. 
Stewart’s book. 

When we consider the important part that tea plays in our com- 
merce and daily life it is remarkable how small a space it occupies 
in literature. Wine, beer, and spirits have bulky volumes devoted 
to them, but any one wishing for information regarding what is now 
our staple beverage will find but few works dealing with the subject. 
Now, however, Mr. D. Crole has published a book‘! which contains 
the fullest particulars relating to the cultivation and manufacture of 
tea. The author, having had many years practical experience of 
tea-planting in Assam and elsewhere, has described in a very graphic 
manner the various processes through which the leaf of the tea- 
plant passes before it is ready for use. Readers of this work will 
find that the manufacture of tea is by no means so simple as is 
generally supposed. Much complicated machinery is required, and 
the leaf has to be handled many times before it is finally considered 
fit for packing. The chief operations described are withering, rolling, 
fermenting, sieving, which we presume is Anglo-Indian for sifting, 
and firing. The packing, also, is a process requiring much care ; the 
best tea may be spoilt by bad packing or packages. It is gratifying 
to the consumer of tea to learn that many of the processes formerly 
carried out by hand are now done much more cheaply by machinery, 
the result being a great gain in cleanliness. Those chapters of the 
book which are based upon Mr. Crole’s personal experience contain 
much that is interesting and instructive ; but where the information 
has been derived from other sources sufficient care has not always 
been exercised in its selection. For instance, we are told that the 
soil most congenial to the tea-plant is one containing “ fossils peculiar 
to the trap formation,” and in another place we read of sodium nitrate 
with a guaranteed percentage of 19 per cent. of ammonia. We 
think the chapter on the chemistry of tea might with advantage 
have been omitted. It contains many theories quite unsupported by 
scientific facts, and the few facts adduced are not always correctly 
interpreted. On the whole, however, Mr. Crole’s book is the best 
on the subject, and even the veteran tea-planter may profit by its 
perusal. 

It is many years since a work! on geology has appeared of such - 
importance as Sir Archibald Geikie’s Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain? Representing, as it does, the labours of an active lifetime, 
the book is replete with interesting observations, and the conclusions 
drawn from them are fairly and clearly stated. Nearly every 
geological epoch has had its volcanoes; but their study is attended 
with special difficulty because the paleontologist can only indirectly 


1 Tea. A Text-Book of Tea Planting and Manufacture. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1897. 

‘2 The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By Sir Archibald Geikie. ‘London : 
Macmillan & Co., Limited. 1897, oat 
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assist the geologist in determining their chronological sequence. In 
the case of the older geological formations enormous masses of the 
materials ejected from the volcanoes have been removed by denuda- 
tion ; the only permanent and ineffaceable record left being the 
“neck ” or plug of solidified lava filling the orifice through which 
the eruption took place. In many cases the surrounding strata have 
been eroded, leaving this neck as a boss or hill, which often forms a 
conspicuous feature in a landscape. When we bear in mind the 
complete absence of volcanic phenomena in these islands during 
historic times it will surprise many to learn that Great Britain is one 
of the best areas for studying the progress of volcanic energy in 
former ages. 

Numerous, indeed, are the examples which Sir A. Geikie portrays 
vividly with practised pen and pencil, and the amount of ground 
which he has covered in the prosecution of his researches is surprising, 
even if we recollect that this subject has been his favourite study for 
forty years. Theillustrations and maps are in most cases excellent ; 
but with some of the photographic views we are almost tempted to 
wish that the photographer had been provided with a pail of white- 
wash wherewith to indicate the particular portion of rock of 
immediate interest. The author ‘has travelled far beyond the limits 
of these islands in pursuit of his favourite study, and much more will 
be found in his work than the title alone would lead us to expect. 
To all men of culture who take an interest in the history of the 
globe which they inhabit, Sir Archibald Geikie’s book may be 
warmly recommended. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Two large volumes containing a portion of the philosophical works 
of Pietro Ceretti have reached us.’ Ceretti deals with Nature from 
every conceivable point of view, and his system is, in many respects, 
opposed to the gloomy philosophy of Schopenhauer. The fault of 
the work is its tendency towards over-elaboration. The introduc- 
tion, by Professor Pasquale Ercole, is a masterpiece of philosophical 
analysis. 

The History of Intellectwal Development on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution,? by Mr. John Beattie Crozier, of which the first volume is 
before us, promises, when completed, to be the most important work 


1 Saggio Circa la Ragioné Logica di Tutte le Cosi. Vol. iv. Essologia di Pietro 
Ceretti. Versione del Latino del Professore Carlo Badini el Connote ed Introduzione 
di: Pasquale d’Ercole. Torino: Unione Tipografico Editrice. 

2 History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By John 
Beattie Crozier. Vol. I. Longmans, Green & Co, 1897. 
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of the kind issued since Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Mr. Crozier 
has an advantage over Comte, for not only has he Comte as a 
pioneer, but he has the powerful instrument of Evolution (which 
Comte had not) to guide him in his investigations and to enable him 
to co-ordinate his facts. 

By modern Evolution we presume Mr. Crozier means the modern 
theory of Evolution which is represented in one department by 
Darwinism, and applied universally by Mr. Herbert Spencer. How 
far this Evolution theory can be successfully applied to the explanation 
of intellectual development, and how far it is successfully applied by 
Mr. Crozier himself, it is scarcely possible to say until his work is 
complete. There are already indications, however, that Mr. Crozier 
is prepared to take a flight beyond that which Evolution, as ordinarily 
anderstood, entitles him to go, and that, after all, the development of 
the human mind cannot be explained by natural selection; but there 
is evidence, he says, of the interference or selecting will of an 
unknown power “ which is not owrselves,and which makes steadily for 
moral ends,” and this “ Genius of the World” “ is what in the case 
of human beings we should designate as both intelligent and moral.” 
From a philosophical point of view we are quite ready to welcome 
this proposition; but it suggests the presence of an incalculable 
factor, and makes it seem futile to attempt to explain intellectual 
development by methods which have been successful when applied to 
the physical development of the world. These conclusions our author 
admits are personal ones, and are not pressed upon the reader as a 
thing once for all demonstrated and done with, “ but are left rather 
to his deeper moods, with their finer and truer spiritual affinities and 
intuitions.” It appears to us that this is to abandon the scientific 
method for another, which, though it may be higher and better, is 
not the same, and is not the line of modern Evolution. As 
Mr. Crozier, in his initial volume, Civilisation and Progress, has set 
forth the thesis “that the progress of civilisation consists in the 
gradual establishment among men of higher and higher moral codes, 
and higher and higher ideals of life,” it seems scarcely necessary to 
do as he has done in the present volume—that is, to follow the 
human intellect into every blind alley into which in its vagaries it has 
wandered, it would, we think, more effectively go to the proving 
of his case had he called attention to those distinctly progressive 
steps which the human mind has taken from time to time, for, if it 
is true that Nature takes no leaps, it cannot, with the same amount of 
truth, be said of the human intellect. Cases of arrested development 
and instances of unfavourable variations, to which great attention is 
given in this book, do not assist in grasping the general idea of pro- 
gress with which it is evidently the aim of the writer to impress us. 
Leaving this general question, which is, however, of primary import- 
ance, we congratulate Mr. Crozier in throwing a flood of light, in 
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some cases, on what have appeared to be obscure problems. For 
instance, as to why intellectual progress was arrested amongst the 
Greeks and Hindoos. His insight into the causes of the failure of 
civilisation amongst the Buddhists, for instance, is convincing in its 
truth ; and his prophecy of a similar intellectual failure for modern 
theosophy is fully justified. 

The third book, the “ Evolution of Judaism,” is also highly satis- 
factory, following, as it does, the lines laid down by the higher critics. 
Nearly half the volume is devoted to the evolution of Christianity, 
and here we find less to agree with, for it seems to us, especially in 
this case, the author has been led astray by his determination to 
follow every ramification and variation, and to insist that every one 
was in some way essential to the general evolution. Nor can we 
agree with him in the predominance he gives to the Messianic cast 
of the Gospel story. He takes the New Testament as it stands, and 
omits to make use of critical results which he applies so successfully 
in the case of the Old Testament. The line followed in this volume 
is a limited one, and deals, strictly speaking, with the philosophical 


and religious developments only, and not with intellectual develop- 


ment as a whole. my 


A work of somewhat similar ‘purport to the above, but of wider 
bearing and more scientific in its method, is Mr. Drucker’s trans- 
lation of The Evolution of the Aryan,' by Rudolph von Ihering. 
Assuming the existence of a primitive Aryan nation or people, which 
‘is a contested point, it is most interesting to trace its subsequent 
evolution as described so lucidly by von Ihering. Of Mr. Drucker’s 
fitness to undertake the translation of this work into English and 
his success there can be no doubt; it was evidently a labour of love, 
and he should be rewarded by finding a large number of readers. 

The manner by which the author traces from ‘‘ survivals” in Roman 
and Teutonic laws and customs the habits and customs of a primitive 
people is entirely “modern,” and if not in every case demonstrated 
is always suggestive; the road is the right one though the end may 
not always be reached. 

Philology is of course the stronghold of the Aryan theory, but 
von Ihering follows up the suggestions based upon language and 
finds them proved in many other ways. The habitat of the primitive 
Aryans our author holds was on the northern slope of the Himalayas, 
now known as the Hindu Kush. The characteristics are a hot 
climate, remote from the sea, where they were cut off from inter- 
course with the outer world by a barrier of mountains, Their 
highly developed language points to a long period of isolation and 
‘he concludes that they were ignorant of agriculture, therefore were 
& pastoral race, they were settled and numerous, they had no towns 


1 The Evolution of the Aryan. By Rudolph von Ihering. Translated from the 
German by A. Drucker, M.P. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1897. 
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and were unacquainted with the art of working metals. Their 
migration was caused by the pressure of population, and the 
interesting problem attempted in this book is to trace their wander- 
ings before they reappear on the scene in Europe. The Aryans, 
it is contended, learned the rudiments of civilisation from the Baby- 
lonians, but in time surpassed their teachers, and it is the Aryans, 
and not the Semites who are now the masters of the world. Von 
Ihering holds that it is the change of soil, or as we should say 
environment, which has transformed the Aryan character. The dis- 
placement of the Semite by the Aryan is due to the superiority of 
the Aryan over the Semitic national character. ‘In the Jew of 
to-day the Semite of antiquity, the old Babylonian and Phosnician, 
may yet be recognised, in the Hindu of to-day and in the Indo- 
European nations, the old Aryan.” In this connection von Ihering 
disputes Renan’s well-known view of Semitic Monotheism, and 
maintains successfully that the Semites were as polytheistic as 
the Aryans; it is only with Moses that Monotheism is introduced 
into the history of the Jews. We are glad to see that, differing 
here entirely also from Mr. Crozier, in the book reviewed above, 
von Ihering holds that Christianity owes its origin to Hellenic 
influence, the Semite never got beyond the idea of the national 
exclusiveness of his deity, the Greeks dispersed over the civilised 
world, had freed themselves from the narrow conception; “they 
paved the way for Christ; and I go further still in accepting the 
view represented by modern historical science that Christ was 
influenced by the Hellenic civilisation of his time. His doctrine 
was not the produce of his native soil. Christianity, on the con- 
trary, denotes a victory over Judaism ; from the very commencement 
there is a touch of the Aryan in him.” We think this view is 
sounder than that of Renan and of Mr. Crozier. We do not 
pretend to do full justice to this instructive book, but it deserves to 
be read, and if read side by side with the Intellectual Development 
they may serve to throw light upon each other. Theevolution of 
civilisation and intelligence are such vast subjects that no one author 
can survey the whole field. 

It would save Christian theologians much anxiety and a vast 
deal of labour if they would free themselves from the tradition that. 
Christianity demands a belief in the infallibility of the Old Testament. 
They could then leave the higher critics in peace and devote their 
energies to a more fruitful preaching of Christian doctrine, But as 
long as they cling to the Old Testament they will have to waste their 
time in defending it. Dr. J. Cynddylan Jones comes forward, in 
this spirit, to maintain the Mosaic authorship of Genesis i.—viii.,’ 


Primitive Revelation. By J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1897. 
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and accepts the literalness of the narratives therein with a touching 
simplicity. His style is fervent, and the lectures of which the book 
consists were delivered before an assembly of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists. 

Another series of theological lectures reappears in Contemporary 
Theology and Theism by R. M. Wenley, M.A. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark). The author deals with Speculative theology, Ritschlian 
theology, and the Theistic problem. The lectures are concise, but 
not very illuminating. 

Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools, by Rev. G. C. Bell, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.), contains some very useful suggestions to teachers 
and parents, who are often in a difficulty as to how much they ought 
to tell to or conceal from their children as to the real value of Bible 
history, &c. 

A very readable account of the Papal divisions in the fourteenth 
century is to be found in The Age of the Great Western Schism,' by 
Dr. Clinton Locke. It is an historical sketch not assuming any 
authority, and will give the ordinary reader a very good idea of what 
went on during a very stormy period, and some of the sketches of 
the great actors in the strife are well done and instructive. It is, of 
course, written from a Protestant: point of view, and that Christianity 
survived the degradations and wickedness of the Church of the four- 
teenth century the writer considers a most convincing proof of its 


supernatural origin. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


At the present time M. Victor Berard’s work, entitled La Turquie et 
L’Hellenisme Contemporain; is more than usually interesting. The 
author, while exhibiting sympathy with the Greeks, tries to do justice 
to Turkey. The problem of Islam is not insoluble, and M. Berard 
points out means whereby impartial justice may be done as between 
Massulmans and Christians. The portion of the book dealing with 
Macedonia is absorbing, and deserves careful stady. 

The edition of the third book of Herodotus, published in the 


1 The Age of the Great Western Schism. Eras of the Christian Church. By Clinton 


Locke, D.D.. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1897. 
2 La Turquie et L’Hellenisme Contemporain. Par Victor Berard. Paris: Ancienne 


Librairie Gernier, Balliére & Cie. 
3 Herodotus. Book III. Text and Notes. University Tutorial Series. London: 


W. B. Clive. 
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University Tutorial Series, is exceedingly useful for students. The 
text is well printed, and the introduction contains a life of Hero- 
dotus and an analysis of the Persian history, with which this portion 
of the work of the great Greek annalist is concerned. The notes on 
the Ionic dialect are ]uminous and instructive. 

An excellent translation of the portion of Herodotus’s History 
above-mentioned—Book III.—has also been published by Mr. W. B. 
Clive in the same series.’ The translators are Messrs. J. Thomp- 
son, M.A., Cambridge, and B. J. Hayes, M.A., London and 
Cambridge. 

An edition of the first book of Spenser’s great poem, Zhe Fuérie 
Queene, has been prepared by Mr. W. H. Hill, M.A. An admirable 
Introduction gives a sketch of Spenser’s life and works and a critical 
analysis of the poem. 

Dr. C. F. Kent has produced a very learned and valuable History 
of the Hebrew People.? It does not quite exhaust the subject, but, 
within the limits of a comparatively small volume, it contains an 
enormous amount of information. The Appendix, giving a list of 
authorities upon Hebrew history, will be found exceedingly useful. 

The general reader knows little about the Malays. In Mr. Hugh 
Clifford’s book entitled Jn Court and Kampong* much light is thrown 
on the curious habits and morals of the inhabitants of the Malay 
Peninsula. The Malays are apparently genial barbarians, of an 
amorous, bellicose, and intractable character. Civilisation has done 
something to improve them, and also, perhaps, to deteriorate them. 
Amongst the astonishing legends in the volume is that of the Were- 
Tiger, which transcends the medizval story of the Were-Wolf in its 
fantastic wildness. 

The Story of a Busy Life‘ is the title of a book by Dr. J. R. 
Miller, giving some biographical recollections of Mrs. George A. Paull, 
a benevolent American lady, who did some excellent missionary work, 
one of her greatest services being the religious care of children. 
Many who do not exactly share Dr. Miller’s theories as to the 
desirability of importing Scriptural ideas into ordinary life will 
concor in his admiration for Mrs. Paull from a purely human point 
of view. 

The name of Oliver Cromwell is stamped indelibly in English 
history. Whatever were the great Protector’s faults, he was a man 
out of a million. ‘The religious aspect of his life is the subject of a 

1 Herodotus. Book III. Translated by John Thompson, M.A. Camb., and B. J. 


Hayes, M.A. London and Camb. London: W. B. Clive. 

2 A History of the Hebrew People. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D, London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

3 In Court and Kampong, Being Tales and Sketches of Native Life in the Malay 
Peninsula. ‘By Hugh Clifford. London: Grant Richards. 

4 The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. George A. Paull, By J. R. MiNer, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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work entitled Oliver Cromwell: A Study in Personal Religion,’ by 
Dr. R. F. Horton. We fear the author has pushed his theories too 
far. Cromwell must be regarded as a man animated by the ordinary 
motives prompting human actions, Much of his religion was fanatica) 
intolerance. That withal he was a very great Englishman cannot 
be questioned. 


1 Oliver Cromwell: a Study in Personal Religion. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
London: James Clarke & Co. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. AnTHony Hope has written few books so fascinating as The 
Indiseretion of the Duchess.’ The story is a curious web of comedy 
and tragedy, and the way in which a high-born lady’s caprices lead 
to strange entanglements is well described by the narrator of the 
story. The mad love of the Deke of Saint Maclou for the singer, 
Mdlle. Delhasse, furnishes a very dramatic element in the narrative. 

Ibsen’s Ghosts * is a drama full of gloomy power. It is a dismal 
study in heredity, and the character of Oswald Alving, with its 
weakness and tendency towards moral and physical degeneracy, 
contrasts strikingly with his mother’s intense devotion to the idea of 
preserving his virtue even by an acted lie, and her terrible strength 
of will. 

The Wild Duck:* is a more humanly affecting, though less powerful 
play. Some of the dialogue is most felicitous, and the characters of 
Gregers, Werle and the girl Hedvig are splendid studies. The 
shilling editions of each of these plays in a good English version 
will be found exceedingly useful. Ibsen is one of the great drama- 
tists of the century, and his productions cannot be ignored by any 
student of modern literature. 

His Double Self* is a singular book, savouring very much of the 
fantastic, The author has already written some clever novels of the 
same type, and the present volume will well repay perusal. 

Dinner for Thirteen,’ is the title of a book by Mr. John Bridge. 
The plan of the work is based on a well-known superstition, and 
though the stories comprised in the volume are not of extra- 
ordinary merit, they are all interesting, and may pass away a few 
idle hours. 

Word Sketches in Windsor,’ though not above the average book 
of verse, has the merit of painting, in metrical form, scenes which 
have a perennial historic interest. The first poem in the voluame— 
“‘ Henry the Eighth’s Gateway,”—brings before our “mind's eye,” 
“bloff Hal,” Queen Katherine, and Anne Boleyn. The Poet King 
deals with James I. of Scotland. Mr. Alexander Buckler may at 
least claim to have aided history by his verses. 


1 The Indiscretion of the Duchess. By Anthony Hope. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

2 Ghosts. A Family Drama in Three Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Archer. London: Walter Scott. 

3 The Wild Duck. Play in Five Acts. Translated by Mrs. F. E. Archer. London: 
Walter Scott. 

4 His Double Self; or, the Transformation of Keith Winstanley. By E. Curtis. 
London : Jarrold & Sons. 

5 Dinner for Thirteen. By John Bridge. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

6 Word Sketches in Windsor, By Alexander Buckler. London: Digby, Long 
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The Story of Jephtha and other Poems,’ by A. W. Mead, is partly 
religious and partly patriotic from an English point of view, but 
there is not much poetry, in the higher sense of the word, in the 
volume, ‘Take these lines as a sample: 


“Then speak no more of England’s fall, 
Nor say she’s hasting to decay ; 
But nobly aid her onward course 

And proudly view her potent sway.” 


The edition of the sixth book of Livy,? published by Messrs. 
Clive and Co. is very carefully done. The Introduction gives a good 
sketch of Livy’s life. Mr. W. F. Mason shows deep scholarship in 
the execution of this excellent edition. 

The attainment of her sixtieth year by Queen Victoria is, no 
doubt, a matter for congratulation on the part of her subjects. But 
is it a reason for indiscriminate verse-making? The amount of bad 
verses which the Jubilee celebration will generate must be incal- 
culable. We cannot say that the little volume of verse by Mr. F, 
W. Coulter, entitled Hngland’s Glory,’ is entirely devoid of poetic 
merit ; but it certainly does not indicate special inspiration. 

The Good Ship “ Matthew” * is the title of a very stirring ballad 
dealing with a subject dear to Bristol. The boldness and manly ring 
of the verses recall Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson possesses no small talent for ballad poetry. 


1 The Story of Jephtha, and other Poems. By A. W. Mead. London: Digby, Long 
&C 


0. 
* Livy. Book VI. Text and Notes. University Tutorial Series. London: W. B. 
Clive. 
’ England’s Glory. By Frederic W. Coulter. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
4 Th: Good Ship “ Matthew.” By A. C. MacPherson. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
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ART. 


A COMPENDIOUS, but very readable and fairly complete, History of 
Greek Art* has been published in a single volume of less than 300 
pages by the Macmillan house. Tho author, F. B. Tarbell, is 
evidently an American, and from the preface would seem to be con- 
nected with the University of Chicago, which has before shown 
what millionaire endowments can do for the propagation of that part 
of knowledge properly classed as erudition. The sentences are 
short and clear, like artificially rounded pebbles, a style which the 
English unfortunately do not affect, even in elementary text-books 
like this, where it surely has its place. The opposing tendencies 
which are the bane of compendium-writing—dissertation on parts 
at the expense of the whole, or a painful cataloguing in order to 
reduce a vast subject to manageable dimensions—have both been 
avoided. The 196 illustrations have been well chosen and are 
sufficiently well printed for the purposes of a handbook, We believe 
the work had substantially the benefit of a first edition and sub- 
sequent criticism at Meadville, Pennsylvania, an educational centre 
of the United States, and as such it is referred to by Mr. Ernest 
Gardner in his recent Handbook of Greek Sculpture. The hunger and 
thirst after accurate information, and a comparative indifference to 
original thought or criticism, give the American part of the English 
literary world an easy mastery in the production of text-books. It 
would certainly be difficult to find a better and a pleasanter com- 
pendium of the history of Greek art than the present. 

A necessary introductory chapter relates what is known until now 
of the filiations of Greek art in the art of Egypt and “ Mesopo- 
tamia” (Babylon and Assyria, to the exclusion of Syria, Phrygia, 
Pheenicia, Persia, and so on—‘ rather recipients and transmitters 
than originators of artistic influences”). The chapter on prehistoric 
art’ in Greece (where Mycenz and the rest are courageously 
spelled with ac) is followed by one chapter on architecture, seven 
chapters on sculpture—the pre-eminent Greek art—and a final 
chapter on Greek painting. The examples are referred not only to . 
their origin, but also—which is nearly as important to the student 
or travelling amatewr—to the particular museum in which they are 
to be found. There is also a good index—an oft-forgotten neces- 
sity of the reader’s comfort, even in a short book. 

It is to be desired that, in a new edition, reference should be 
made to M. Pottier’s books on the much frequented collections of 
the Louvre ; and also to M. Jules Girard’s writings on the religious 
sentiment of the Greeks in their poetry and art, which open up 


1 A History of Greek Art. By ¥. B. Tarbell. London: Macmillan & Co, 1896. 
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a little worked field of profitable investigation. We suppose it 
will be too much to ask of professorial human nature, for some 
years to come, to take notice of the Marquis de Trogoff-Lanvaux’s 
documents concerning the Venus de Milo—especially as they put 
artists and archeologists alike in the wrong. 

Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Chippendale are the three great 
names among English cabinet-makers of the eighteenth century. 
The book of furniture designs by the first of the three has just been 
republished by Mr. Batsford. It is not properly a new edition, for 
the perfection of photo-engraving processes has allowed the publisher 
to give a facsimile reproduction of the edition of 1794 of The 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Guide.’ This was the original third 
edition, with its fresh designs, which has become rare, and costly 
when found, in the course of a hundred years. It contains only 
twenty-four pages of text, with the necessary description of the 
illustrations—“ the whole exhibiting near 300 different designs, 
engraved on 128 plates, from drawings by A. Hepplewhite & Co., 
cabinet-makers.” 

A folio of this kind—in its ‘speckled cloth, gilt side and back, 
yellow edges, old style ’—-should prove as interesting to the amateur 
as to the designer or dealer -in art furniture. The designs are 
thoroughly English, portraying chairs, stools, sofas, side-boards, 
desks, chests of drawers, tea-caddies, card-tables, commodes, pier 
glasses, field-beds, secretaries, and so on, such as adorned artistically 
the lives of Jane Austen’s heroes and heroines, and of Sir Joshua’s 
and Gainsborough’s subjects. The reaction toward simple outline 
from the multitudinous chiffons which have until lately usurped the 
place of domestic art has brought these designs into favour again. 
Technically, they show influences working through British isolation 
in the sense of the historic Empire style. Aisthetically, they should 
find a place in the present movement toward a revival of decorative 
art. And, patriotically, the book containing them should be a part 
of every collection that aims at showing the art-work of England. 
Both the national production and the national evolution of styles in 
art are infinitely more considerable than a generation, content to 
take its criticism like its medicine from abroad, has yet learned to 
appreciate. 

Mr. Batsford also gives us an extensive work, the only complete 
one we know, on an art which is of prime importance in architecture, 
and which has realised a great part of the world’s attempts at deco- 
rating spaces with artistic ornament. This is Plastering, Plain and 
Decorative, by Mr. William Millar, who is careful to tell us that he 
is a plasterer and modeller. He is certainly a master of the craft, 


1 The Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Guide. By Hepplewhite. Facsimile repro- 
duction of edition of 1794. London: B. T. Batsford. 1897. 

2 Plastering, Plain and Decorative. By William Millar. London: B. T. Batsford 
1897. 
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as the large part of his book, which is devoted to technical instruction, 
clearly shows. But another, and an important portion of his work, is 
given up to the history of decoration in plaster. This is of 


” evident interest to all lovers of art, and both text and plates are 


satisfactory. 

The book is a well-printed, stoutly bound folio of 600 pages, with 
52 full-page plates and over 500 figures in the text. A glimpse of 
the history of decorative plaster-work is prefixed by Mr G. T. 
Robinson, F.8.A., from Egypt down. This is followed by the 
author's excellent summary of historical plastering in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. All this is illustrated by 28 full-page ex- 
amples, beginning with the pavement at Tel-el-Amdrna, advancing 
through ancient Rome, Renaissance Venice and Florence, Elizabethan 
and Jacobean England and Scotland—c.g., ‘‘ plaster ceiling, state 
bedchamber, Boston House, 1623” and ‘ Craigievar, Aberdeenshire, 
1611,” Versailles and 18th century work (with G. Richardson’s 
ceiling in Lord Montalt’s mansion, Dublin). 

But this is not the only or the chief contribution to the history of 
art in one of its most interesting branches. After suitable chapters 
on materials, decorative ceilings and exterior plastering are taken up 
with richly illustrated examples. The chapter on foreign plaster- 
work has many details that would be useful to the travelling art- 
amateur, as at the Alhambra, in Delhi and Cairo, or for Italian 
decorative work. The various chapters on modelling and moulding, 
terra cotta, concrete, and the rest, while beyond our competence, are 
certainly clear, orderly, and of easy instruction in a matter where the 
art student does not often find a convenient master to his hand. 

We have not found (but we are not sure a close reading of this 
amazingly full book from cover to cover would not disclose it) an 
explanation of the intensely interesting work done nowadays for 
museums in the literal reproduction of great pieces of sculpture 
and architecture by some process of casting or moulding. Perhaps 
also what is said properly of the wonderful work done by Parisian 
plasterers may help to perpetuate a superstition of inobservant 
English travellers against which the late Mr. Hamerton protested— 
that new Paris is to any degree the result of stucco. The stone of 
the city left by Baron Haussmann is indeed, owing to its material, 
carved and ornamented as easily as plaster-blocks, which also helps 
to explain why plasterers and masons form one trade in Paris, 
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PLAIN SPEAKING ABOUT LUNACY. 


In the course of this article it will be necessary to be very outspoken, 
to call a spade a spade in the plainest possible language. The well- 
being, the mental and bodily soundness of the human race, require 
that “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat the truth ” shall 
be made known; that no shirking, no beating about the bush, no 
paltering with the subject shall be attempted or countenanced. The 
main question must be met fairly and squarely face to face. The 
consequences involved are so tremendous that no temporising can 
be permitted ; the psychical and somatical considerations have to be 
thought of first as above énd beyond every other consideration in 
importance. 

It cannot therefore be necessary to make any apology for out- 
spokenness about the painful subject of the increase of insanity, a 
subject which has engaged and continues to engage so much of the 
attention of scientists, specialists, and legislators in all civilised 
countries. 

If officials, some of whom receive very large salaries for holding 
appointments under which they are required to do whatever may be 
necessary, not only in the interests of the insane but of the sane, 
that is, of the public, who are their paymasters, and who are entitled 
to be well and truly informed and faithfully served—to be put in a 
position to guard against the contamination of insanity, so far as 
human forethought can do so, are unable or unwilling to realise the 
gravity of the facts, figures, and circumstances that come under their 
observation, and are content to perform their duties in a merely per- 
fanctory manner, they cannot complain when they find themselves 
somewhat severely criticised. 

Notwithstanding the reiterated assurances contained in blue books 
that the annually increasing numbers of the insane are delusive and 
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do not mean an actual increase of fresh cases of insanity, the palpable 
fact of the increasing numbers has for a long time been forcing itself 
upon public notice. The actuality and magnitude of the augmen- 
tation is admitted by everybody, with this qualification, that while, 
on the one hand, it is asserted the increase of numbers indicates an 
increase of fresh cases of occurring insanity, on the other hand it is 
officially contended there is no material increase out of proportion 
to the increase of population. 

In their last, the fiftieth, report, which is for the year 1895, the 
present English Lunacy Commissioners, who, while stating there 
has been an immense augmentation in the number of registered 
lunatics, have curiously enough never admitted the reality of the 
increase of insanity, informed the Lord Chancellor as follows: ‘‘ The 
question whether there is or is not a disproportionate increase in 
the number and ratio to population of officially known lunatics is at 
present the subject of inquiry by us, and we propose to present to 
your Lordship a separate report upon it.” The inquiry has been 
made, the report has been presented, and it may be said, without 
the slightest tinge of exaggeration, a more remarkable composition 
has rarely, if ever, emanated from official brain or pen. 

The second and third paragraphs of the report are most important, 
and require to be quoted. The Commissioners inform the Lord 
Chancellor that 


“For many years past there has been a more or less steady increase in 
the number of insane persous brought under our official cognisance, and 
maintained, the larger portion at the public expense, in asylums and 
other statutory care, and the Board has, of course, not failed to recognise 
and appreciate the gravity of the growing burden thus imposed upon the 
public purse.” 


They proceed as follows: 


“Whereas in 1859 the number of lunatics, idiots, and persons of 
unsound mind in England and Wales reported to our Department as 
resident in asylums and other establishments for the insane, and in work- 
houses, or with their relatives or others, was 36,762, the number had 
increased in 1896 to 96,446, showing a ratio to every 10,000 of the popu- 
lation of 31:38, as compared with 18°67 at the previous period,” 


There could not possibly be a plainer or more explicit statement © 
of what forms the subject and basis of the inquiry. It shows there 
has been an actual increase of numbers in the given period far beyond 
the double, while the ratio of the insane to sane has concurrently 
nearly doubled also. 

The Commissioners next observe: ‘‘ The importance of the inquiry 
as to what this enormous increase is to be attributed to is therefore 
obvious,” Few people will be found to dissent from so manifest a 
conclusion ; the fact is self-evident, as visible as the great dome of 
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St. Paul’s. But when we turn to examine the report, the sole aim 

and intention of which should be to give light and leading to the 

public, and to the higher authorities upon whom the work of legis- 

lation devolves, we find all the ingenuity of its framers is devoted to 

minimising the effect of their candid admission. They have, as 

stated in one of their recent Parliamentary Reports, devoted all their 

energies “to combating the idea that insanity is on the increase.” 

In short, this special report of theirs is a rehash of their ordinary 

annual reports. It contains elaborate statistical tables, showing, 

inter alia, the increase, stage by stage—an increase which they 

rightly term “enormous.” When, however, they come to details, 

they find it impossible to break with their old friend “apparent 

increase,” or to grope their way out of the fog in which they lost 

themselves on the death of a former distinguished colleague and 

chief of the department, Lord Shaftesbury, who filled the position of: 
Chairman of the Lunacy Board, unpaid, for forty-five years with. 
conspicuous ability. It may fairly be said his life was devoted to 

the service of the insane, so that no man of his time was better 

qualified to speak with certainty on the subject of which he had so 

full a knowledge. He was asked the question (51) by a member of 
the Select Committee of 1859:, “Is it your opinion that there has 
not been an increase of lunacy in this country?” To which he 

made the following remarkable and prescient reply : 


“Tam almost afraid of giving an opinion, as it may be the commence- 
ment of the most awful controversy, for there is a great difference of 
opinion on that point, because all the data preceding the year 1845 are so 
very indistinct, and so mixed up with all those old chronic cases, that it is 
difficult to say what has been the increase; but, since the honourable 
member has asked the question, I may as well give an answer here as at 
some future part of my examination. I will state my opinion, which is 
pretty well borne out by my brother Commissioners and a good many 
others, that the increase of lunacy is certainly unquestionable, but it is 
not by any means in the ratio of the increase of the population.” 


Lord Shaftesbury, who, in common with other high authorities, 
held the strongest opinions regarding the influence of alcoholism in 
developing insanity, especially in cases where the hereditary taint 
exists, went on to say that the superintendents and conductors of 
asylums both in England and America with whom he had 


communicated 


“all concurred in this, that if the people could be brought even to 
moderate habits—I do not mean teetotal habits, but temperate habits— 
the result would be that at least one half of the cases of lunacy that aftlict 
and distress mankind would be altogether got rid of, and an enormous 
proportion of our lunatic asylums might be shut up or converted to much 
more happy purposes.” 


It is quite clear that from this Lord Shaftesbury looked forward to the 
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good time coming when the spread of insanity would be arrested. 
When he made these statements the registered insane numbered only 
36,762; they have increased, as already said, to 96,446, and the 
ratio of the insane to sane has in the same interval increased, as 
stated by the Commissioners in their special report, from 18°67 to 
31°38 per 10,000 of the population. It is interesting to inquire how 
this enormous increase of numbers is accounted for, by what abstruse 
theories and methods it is made to appear that there has been no 
increase of insanity at all, but only an augmentation. The fairest 
way in the world is to let the Commissioners speak for themselves. 
They say, addressing the Jord Chancellor : 


‘We have now to report to your Lordship, as the result of our investi- 
gation, that we have been unable to satisfy ourselves that there has been 
any important increase of occurring or fresh cases of insanity. ... We 
are well aware that there has been a very large and serious progressive 
increase in the numbers of officially known persons of unsound mind; and, 
as we have tried to demonstrate, this has been chiefly due to accumulation, 
the result of the co-operation of the several causes which, with their modes 
of operation, we have endeavoured to describe.” 


Now, it is one thing to endeavour to do a thing, but quite another 
thing to succeed in doing it. There are some people who find it an 
impossibility to get over the “ pons asinorum.” The report gives a 
number of elaborate tables of figures all having the same trend, all 
showing a substantial progressive increase year after year, upon 
which the Commissioners treat the Lord Chancellor to the following 
commentary, which, for vague generalisation and obscurantism, 
could hardly be surpassed by the most accomplished of living cir- 
cumlocutionists. They say : 


“We have thus, we think, by means of the figures within our reach, 
demonstrated at least the probability that much of the apparent increase of 
insanity has been due, not to an increase of the incidence of the disease, 
but of the aggregate of the persons affected by it, and to their redistri- 
bution ; in other words, that insanity has not greatly increased, out of 
proportion to the increase of the population, but that the numbers of the 
insane have greatly so increased, and that they have been so redistributed 
as to give the impression of an actual increase of the disease.” 


If this is not a riddle it is hard to say what it is. We are not 
dealing with probabilities at all, but with facts and figures. On the 
Commissioners’ own showing there has been not only an enormous actual 
increase of numbers, but also an enormous increase in the proportion 
of the insane to the sane population, a point upon which the report 
is contradictory of itself. At page 10 it says: ‘“ The increase in the 
number and ratios of paupers is, however, strikingly large, and out 
of all proportion to that of the population”; and at page 23 it says: 
“ That insanity has not greatly increased out of proportion to the 
increase of population.” These two statements are absolutely 
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irreconcilable. How redistribution could under any circumstances 
give the impression here indicated is inconceivable. The interpreta- 
tion of Pharaoh’s dream was simple in comparison with the solution 
of such a problem. An army of soldiers would not be affected as 
regards its numerical strength by any change of quarters. Distribu- 
tion or redistribution could not add a unit toit or give the impression 
of an actual increase of numbers; and how an army of insane persons 
could be apparently increased in numbers by being redistributed in 
different localities is not comprehendable. The Commissioners must 
have been hard pressed for an argument in favour of their pet theory 
of apparent increase when they were driven to such a contention. 
Having delivered themselves thus enigmatically upon one of the 
gravest questions of the age, they proceed to deal with the actual 
increase of numbers as follows: “It only now remains for us to 
suggest the causes which have been, and are, at work to produce the 
continually augmenting accumulation of the registered insane.” 
Here are the assigned causes given, in brief, in the Commissioners’ 
own words : 


1, Greater accuracy of registration. 

2. Extended views on what constitutes insanity requiring confinement. 

3. The detention in workhouses of a diminished proportion of pauper 
lunatics. 

4, The four-shilling grant. 

5, The increased popularity of asylums. 

6. The gradually increasing ratio of transfers from unregistered to the 
registered class. 

7. The increasing proportion of old and broken-down cases. 

8. The greater density of the population in the Jarge towns and the 
decrease in home industries. 

9. The increased treatment in asylums of temporary attacks of alcoholic 
insanity. 

10, The opening of new asylums. 

11. A material diminution of persons discharged from institutions and 
single cases as not recovered. 

12. A decrease in the death-rate. 

13, A decrease in the recovery-rate. 


We have here a long list, not, be it noted, of the causes that 
produce insanity but of those that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, to put it in their own words, “ have been and are at 
work to produce this continually augmenting accumulation of the 
registered insane.” No doubt these causes are contributory to the 
increase of numbers to a certain limited extent; but one would 
expect that in a special report, volunteered by the Commissioners 
for the information of the Lord Chancellor, etiological considera- 
tions would not be altogether lost sight of. It might be fairly 
expected that the known causes of insanity, as distinguished from 
the causes of the accumulation of numbers, would be gone into and 
some attempt be made to shcw, from the Commissioners’ point of view, 
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that moral and physical predisposing and exciting causes are not to 
be held responsible for the continually accumulating augmentation 
of numbers. It is hardly credible that in drawing up this elaborate 
programme of causes of the increase of numbers nothing has been 
said about the chief and most fruitful element of production or, as 
a recent writer has well described it, ‘‘ the great predominant factor 
overtopping all others in importance, the causa causans—heredity.” 

Writers of high authority have set down the proportion of occur- 
ring cases of insanity attributable to hereditary transmission at 
75 per cent., but the Commissioners cannot give it, or its kindred 
source of causation, consanguineous marriages, any place in their 
consideration. In the course of his evidence upon this subject, in 
reply to question 64, ‘‘ What is the predominant cause amongst the 
richer class of lunatics ? ” Lord Shaftesbury said, “ It appears to be 
-a disordered imagination, hereditary predisposition ”; and in answer 
‘to question 70 his Lordship gave particulars of several remarkable 
cases that had come under his own notice, in illustration of how the 
hereditary predisposition develops into positive insanity. 

The Commissioners make a brief reference to “the gravity of 
the growing burden imposed upon the public purse ” in providing 
for the insane which they say they have not failed to recognise and 
appreciate. Yes! But they give no indication of the magnitude 
of the burden. They omit to say to what extent the annual cost of 
maintenance for pauper lunatics has increased, and there is no 
way of finding it out save approximately by the rough-and-ready 
method of estimating the cost per head per annum. At page 10 
of their special report the Commissioners state ‘‘ the increase in 
“the number of pauper patients has been from 31,401 to 87,417,” 
‘between the years 1859 and 1896. ‘Taking these figures then, and 
estimating the cost per head at £35 per annum, for maintenance, 
medical care, establishment and all other charges, there is an increase 
in round numbers of £2,000,000 per annum, or from £1,100,000 in 
1859 to £3,100,000 in 1896 in England and Wales, to say nothing 
of the great increase in Ireland and Scotland. It was expected the 
improved methods of treating the disease would tend to diminish 
the numbers of the insane, but the very reverse has come to pass, 
and the Commissioners now state, ‘‘There has been and will be © 
in every year a varying but permanent addition to the general 
lunatic list.” This is a very gloomy and a very serious outlook for 
the taxpayers. It means a continuous increase annually in the 
numbers of the insane, without any prospect of eventually reaching 
a limit; together with additional asylums and additional expenditure 
in every direction. The actual increase of pauper lunatics in 
England and Wales last year was 2328, which, at £55 per head 
per annum, makes an addition of over £80,000 a year to the 
current expenditure that is, if the annual increase of numbers is 
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maintained ; and, judging from recent experience, it is to be feared 
such will be the case. 

Now there are several ways of testing and demonstrating the 
reality of the increase of insanity that do not seem to have been 
taken into account in the report of the Commissioners. 


1. The fact that heredity predominates over all other «etiological factors 
in producing insanity. 

2. The fact that 15,000 persons are annually discharged from asylums in 
England and Wales, some cured, others uncured, but all with the insane 
taint in their blood. 

3. The fact that the numbers of the registered insane have nearly trebled 
in less than two generations. 

4. The fact that the cost of providing asylum accommodation in the 
United Kingdom increased in fifteen years from £9,604,251 to 
£18,291,790. 

5. The fact that the demand for accommodation for the insane is con- 
stantly growing and never satisfied by any addition of new institutions. 

6. The fact that the cost of maintenance of pauper lunatics has increased 
in less than two generations by £2,000,000 per annum. 

7. The fact that suicidal acts committed by lunatics who have never been 
inmates of an asylum, and are not therefore included in the Commissioners’ 
returns, are annually increasing. 

From a Parliamentary Return granted by the Home Office, on my 
motion in 1895, it appears that the number of insane persons who 
committed suicide in England and Wales increased from 2346 in 
1892 to 2619 in 1895, showing a total for the four years of 9954. 

The many sane persons who fell victims to the homicidal mania 
before the unhappy lunatics put an end to themselves is another 
deplorable feature of the increase of insanity ; but little or no cognis- 
ance appears to be taken of it by the lunacy officials, Not a single 
day passes without reports of several cases of suicide, frequently pre- 
ceded by the homicide of one or more sane persons, appearing in the 
public prints. Hundreds upon hundreds of recent cases of this 
character can be cited in illustration, but one or two typical instances 
will suffice. 

1, The Tooting case, where an unfortunate father murdered his family, 
wife and children, in all eight persons, before taking his own life. 

2. A case in Ireland, where a whole family went suddenly mad and fell 
upon each other, inflicting shocking injuries, some of which proved fatal, 

In this latter case it transpired that consanguineous marriages are 
the rule in the district, and that all, or nearly all, the inhabitants 
of the village where the dreadful occurrence happened are one in 
mame and kindred, 

Writing in the WESTMINSTER REvIEW of August 1894, I said: 

“‘ Everybody knows what efforts are made to keep secret the existence 
of madness in a family, to hide the skeleton in the cupboard from all 
eyes, but few are aware of the extent to which certain families are 
literally saturated with insanity. I have known of many such instances, 


amongst them one in which ten children of an insane parent inherited 
the malady and had to be placed under restraint.” 
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The hereditary transmission of mental diseases from parents to 
offspring being an established fact, the question naturally arises, 
What is the remedy ? The question requires grave and serious con- 
sideration from competent authorities before a satisfactory answer 
can be given to it. It cannot be answered offhand. It has already 
been strongly urged that an international commission, or some form 
of conference, should be convened to consider the subject in all 
its bearings. Already in other countries a solution of the 
problem has been suggested of a very drastic character. I will 
not now offer any opinion upon the proposed solution. It 
is sufficient for the present to mention what others have said 
in regard to a proposition so startling as the prevention of 
hereditary transmission by the sterilization of the insane, In 
a lecture on heredity delivered by Dr. J. K. Garver, and printed 
in the Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 1895, the lecturer said: ‘‘ As a factor in the etiology 
of insanity heredity stands foremost.” Having given some extra- 
ordinary instances of the terrible effects of the transmission of the 
hereditary taint, Dr. Garver proceeded : 


“‘ To suggest that surgical measures should be taken to control the repro- 
duction of species among the defective and criminal classes would doubtless 
raise a cry of horror on all sides, but I have met more than one thinking 
person to whom the idea has suggested itself. . . . I have had the pleasure 
of reading in Dr. Goodell’s Jntroduction to Clinical Gynecology, p. 13, the 
following : ‘ At the same time, I frankly confess that in order to stamp out 
insanity I am strongly inclined to advocate the legal sterilization [another 
word is used in the original] of every man and woman who is the unfortu- 
nate victim of this heredity curse.’ To the medical profession must the 
world look for humane and scientific instruction in dealing with the great, 
mass of the defective classes, the prevention of disease, and all that disease 
carries in its train—mental and moral degradation, pauperism and crime.” 


That the idea is not confined to American scientists may be gathered 
from the fact that at a meeting recently held in London a lecture 
was delivered in which the lecturer,’ outlining the scope of his 
address, said: “I shall also endeavour to show in what manner, 
and by what means, the continued increase of insanity—statistically 
proved to exist in every civilised country in the world—-can be held 
in check.” In an exhaustive address, showing profound study and ~ 
knowledge of his subject, the lecturer made many important sugges- 
tions respecting the inheritance of insanity, and also in regard to 
habitual drunkards and alcoholism. In dealing with inheritance he 
said : 

“To restrict heredity is certainly a difficult matter, but it is not an 
impossible one. Just as with so many bodily complaints only the sur- 


geon’s knife can produce a cure, so in the case of mental disorders, the 
continual increase of which so seriously injures the common welfare, and 


1 Herr Director Schlangenhausen. 
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which occasions such enormous expense, a decision must be arrived at to 
adopt measures to restrict the chief cause—heredity.” 


The lecturer proceeded to point out that 


“To-day in all civilised countries millions are spent, and will continue 
to be spent, on the care of the insane ; but when the abuse of alcohol and 
the possibility of insanity being handed down to posterity have diminished, 
the expenses on account of the insane will also diminish. . ... Just as the 
State has the duty to protect its citizens from the ravages of some epidemic 
malady, such as pest or cholera, so in the same manner the State has the 
duty to protect them from the pestilence of insanity which extends itself 
by heredity.” 


It is unnecessary to add anything to these weighty words, As 
already indicated, I offer no opinion of my own on the means sug- 
gested for checking the increase of insanity by hereditary transmis- 
sion. Readers of these pages will be in a position to judge for 
themselves whether the weight of evidence is for or against the 
official theory of “ apparent increase.” For myself, I can only 
express my firm belief that if such an international commission or 
conference as has been suggested is set in motion it will lead to 
happy results and have far-reaching effects on the future psychical 
and somatical conditions of the.human race. 

W. J. Corser. 





P ry 


THE HISTORY OF THE WEEK AS A GUIDE 
TO PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY. 


Part II.—THE WEEK oF THE Moon WORSHIPPERS, 


WE have seen in this review of the history of the week that the first 
weeks of five and six days were the time units of the age of the rule 
of the Pole-star god. We now enter upon a new phase of time 
measurement, when the gods of time were no longer the mother 
Pleiades and the giant father stars Canopus and Orion. 

The recurring phases of the moon must always have attracted 
attention and have been used as they now are by many savage races 
for measuring short periods of time. It seems certain that the 
northern Smith Wieland, called in the Niblunga Saga, Sigmund, 
or the conquering (sig) moon (mund), was a moon god, for in the 
northern mythology the moon is always masculine, and it is only 
in the tongues of people with southern affinities that it becomes 
feminine. It was Sigmund, the tenth son of the King of the 
Volsungs, the sons of the Pole (volr), who in his solitary forge in 
the forest land of Siggeir, king of the Goths, sons of the moon-bull 
(gut) forged the first sword of light, the lunar crescent. It was 
from the shards of this sword, preserved by his widow Hjordis, 
mother of the herds (hjord), the full moon mother, that Regin the 
rain god (regn) foster-father of the race of the Elves, made the 
sword of light of the sun-god of the year, the moon phases 
marking the months of his annual circuit round the Pole. Regin 
gave this sword to Hjordis’s son Sigurd the sun-god of the con- 
quering (sig) gnomon pillar (urdr). He was the northern form of 
the Jewish god of the pillar Beth-el, the house (beth) of God (el), 
said by God (Gen. xxxi. 13) to be His stone. Thus the recognition 
of the moon as the measurer of annual time and of recurring months 
belongs to a late period of human history when the ten lunar months 
of gestation of the cow and human mother were reckoned as forming 
the first year of months. This recognition of the moon as the mea- 
surer of annual time is marked by the first form of astronomical cal- 
culation of time based on the tracing of the track of the moon and 
sun through the stars. In this first attempt it was the path of the 
moon through the stars in each of the ten months of the year that 
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was observed. The path of each day was the space between two of 
the twenty-eight stars representing the Lunar Mansions or nightly 
resting places of the moon in Arabian and Sabzan astronomy. These 
mansions are called by the Hindus, the Nak-shatra, a form of Nag- 
kshetras, the fields (kshetras) of the Nags or ploughing stars. This 
latter name is derived from the Gond Nagur, a plough, a name by 
which they call the Great Bear, or Plough of Heaven, in the astro- 
nomy of the reckoners of a seven days’ week. In the Sabeean lists 
of Lunar Mansions the Pleiades are the first of the twenty-eight stars. 
In the Hindu lists these were replaced, first by the stars Gemini and 
afterwards by the star (3 Aries. The historical meaning of this change 
will appear presently. This fundamental change in the measure- 
ment of time was made under the rule of the twin races who wor- 
shipped the crescent moon, added, as the sign of the seventh day, in 
the Turkish banners, to the six-rayed star, symbolising the Hittite 
six days’ week. Its authors were the sons of the separate male and 
female trees, the date palm, which was grasped by Leto at Delos 
where her twin children Apollo and Artemis were born. 

The story of the introduction of this new mode of measuring the 
year’s weeks is told in the Greek mythological tale telling how 
Hermes the god of the Pillar (herma), the Greek form of the northern 
sun-god Sigurd, made the first lyre of seven strings in the heavens, 
by placing them on the shell of the Tortoise constellation, first called 
that of the Vulture, which henceforth became Lyra. This story tells 
us with perfect clearness that the week of tive and six days was 
replaced by that of seven, when Vega in the Vulture constellation was 
the Pole-star. It marks the period of the change as that in which the 
sons of the Vulture mother, the star Vega, called El Nasr or the Vulture 
by the Arabs and Ma’at by the Egyptians (both of whom placed it, 
as the image of the mother-bird), on the top of their year’s gnomon 
pillars or obelisks, became the sons of the Tortoise, that is, of the 
convex earth issuing out of the sea with the central mother mountain 
as its summit. This period is accurately marked in Hindu mytho- 
logical history as that when the Kauravya, sons of Gandhari the 
Vulture, became.the Kushika, sons of Kashyapa, for both Kushi and 
Kashi mean a “ tortoise.” Again, Kashyapa is the son of Marichi, 
who is said in the Mahabharata to be one of “ the six spiritual sons 
of Brahma,” one of the days of the six days’ week. In the story of 
the relations between Marichi and the Kushika sons of the Tortoise, 
we find that it tells us the history of the age when the seven days’ 
week succeeded that of six. Marizhi means the spark of light and 
among the Thibetan Buddhists, who still keep up the old historical 
ritualistic beliefs, she is a female goddess, the equal of Tara, the 
Pole-star goddess. But Marichi in the Rimiyana becomes a deer 
who tried to entice away Rama, the ploughing ox god, the son of 

} Waddell, Buddhism in Thibet, pp. 358, 359. 
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Kushaloya, the house or mother (aloya) of Kush and the Kushika 
from his bride Sita the furrow. Marichi was killed by Rima, and on 
his death he went up to heaven as one of the three stars in the tail 
of the Great Bear, a position which he still holds in Hindu astronomy. 
Now here we have a female god of the pre-Sanskrit theology of the 
Buddhists turned into a deer god, who was slain and taken up to 
heaven as the father of the traditional father of the Kushika race, of 
which his slayer was the firstborn son. Surely all this tangle of myths 
points to Marichi the deer, as a variant form of the name of the parent. 
goddess Rohini, the star Aldebaran, who was pursued as a doe, the 
Queen of the Pleiades, by Orion, as Marichi the deer was pursued by 
Rima. Just as the pursuit of Rohini by Orion brought about the 
birth of Vastosh-pati, the god of the household fire, so when Marichi 
went up to Zeaven as a star Rima was changed from being the 
ploughing god to be reborn as Riima-Chandra, the male moon, the 
form in which he is still worshipped, who went forth to seek Sita, 
no longer the furrow but the crescent moon, who was carried off 
while he was hunting Marichi by Ravana, the storm giant. Rima 
was shown the way to Sita by Jatayu the Vulture, the bird mother 
of Ayu, whose wings Ravana cut off when he changed her from the 
mother storm-bird to be the vulture Pole-star goddess. Again, just 
as Rohini, the doe, became mother of Vashtosh-pati, the household 
fire, so her duplicate Marichi became, under the patriarchal régime 
of the marrying races, a father god of the sons of the house of the 
Kushika in which the sacred fire was the household god. Also his 
place was changed from being as leader of the six days’ week one of 
the stars in Taurus, the Bull, which was first the deer constellation, 
the star parent of the sons of Gautuma, the bull-born barley-growing 
race to be one of the seven stars of the Great Bear, ruling the new 
week of seven days. This was the week of the ploughing sons of 
the great Fig-tree, who called the Great Bear, as the Gonds still do, 
Nagur the plough, and their great fig-tree was the Indian banyan- 
tree (Ficus Indica) the tree sacred to Kashyapa in Buddhist theology. 
These Indian sons of the fig-tree who had first brought the fig-tree 
as their parent tree from Syria became in their pilgrimage the sons 
of the black antelope, who replaced in their theology the goat father 
Uz of the Phrygian shepherds, from whom the twin-born Hittites ~ 
were descended. It was this black antelope who led the sons of the 
bull and of the cow mother Ida or Ira through Iran the land of Ira 
toIndia from the pastures of Asia Minor, showing them on their way 
in the places where he fed, the lands best suited for the growth of 
corn. He thus became a totem father of the race, and the black 
antelope skin is in the Soma festival the throne on which the Soma 
plant is placed. It is worn as the baptismal garment of the embryo 
infants of the antelope race by every neophyte who is baptized in 
the bath of running water in which all partakers of the Soma 
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sacrament must be cleansed of their sins before they are admitted 
into the brotherhood of the twice-born, who are alone permitted 
to drink the national sacramental cup of barley, milk, curds, and 
running water. The sacred antelope skin is also the garment 
worn by every Brahmin in India on the day of his initiation into 
manhood. 

It was these ploughing growers of corn, who called themselves the 
sons of the bull, the sun-god Ra of the Lithuanians, who became in 
India Ra-hu and Rama, who in Irin changed the name of the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear, as it was called by the Finn sons of the Bear, to 
that of Hapto-iringa, or seven bulls of the astronomy of the Znda- 
vesta ; and when they became the sons of the antelope they changed 
it again to that of the seven antelopes (rishya), a name which it still 
bears in India. 

When, in the course of the growth of the nation and the evolution 
of national theology, Rima, the ploughing ox became the male moor- 
god, husband of Sita, the crescent moon, two children were born to 
them who wera the Hindu counterparts of the sons of Tamar, the 
date palm, the second wife of Judah, who first married Shua,' whose 
name, like the Hinda and the lowland Sumerian Shu, is a form of 
the mother-bird Khu, 

The parents of the twin sons of the date palm, who were also the 
children of the great Indian Fig-tree, descended from a race of 
shepherds and cattle herdsmen, adopted, when they became the 
rulers of the land, a new form of time reckoning, totally different 
from that of the worshippers of the sexless Pole-star god and the 
ploughing ox. In devising the form of their new year, based 
on the ten lunar months of gestation, and not on the revolution 
of the stars round the Pole in the two seasons of the Pleiades year 
and the three seasons of that of Orion, they in some degree imitated 
the propagation of the banyan tree, which reproduces itself by sucker- 
roots descending to earth from its branches. For, as we shall now 
see, they made their total year one divided into four sets of months 
of generation, each succeeding the other, as the banyan roots descend 
into the ground, till the whole year was completed, in a cycle of 
three years, as time had been reckoned by their predecessors. 

Their new year was that of the age called in the Zendavesta that 
of Yima, meaning the Twins, parents of the united pastoral and 
gardening races, who planted the Vara, or garden of God, into which 
no permanently deformed or impotent person like the consecrated 
priests of the sexless Pole-star god, the fire drill of heaven was 
allowed to enter. The first form of this year was that of the year 
of four seasons, with the autumn season of the fruit-growing sons of 
the fig-tree added to the three seasons of winter, spring, and summer 
of the year of Orion. But this year of 360 days, which could be 


1 Gen. xxviii. 2, 27-30. 
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measured by five and six day weeks, could not be made to fit in with 
the new week of seven days of the cattle herdsmen who had in the 
North changed the name of the Bear constellation, as they did in 
Trin, into that of the seven oxen, the Septem-triones of the Latins. 
These pastoral sons of the cow, when they became the rulers of the 
world, wished to measure time not by the round of the seasons, the 
mode of reckoning best suited to agriculturists, but by the weeks of 
gestation of the cow, which suited them much better. Hence they 
made their year one of forty weeks of seven days and ten lunar 
months of gestation, which we are told by Ovid was the year or ring 
(annus) of months of the Romans, a year which is still commem- 
orated in the tenth Latin month called by the Romans and by us 
December. 

The founders of this year showed, by their rule forbidding im- 
potent persons to enter the Vara, their fanatical hatred of their pre- 
decessors, the Pole-star worshippers, whose temples were filled with 
mutilated priests, the Galli priests of Cybele in Asia Minor, and the 
Akkadian Kali, who wished to make themselves without sex, like 
the Pole-star god. They therefore determined to make their new 
year one which could not be made to coincide with that consecrated 
to the worship they detested. But, while they renounced tke year 
measured by the stars circling round the Pole, they could not measure 
continuous time at all before the study of astronomy had tanght them 
to track the paths of the sun, moon, and planets through the stars, 
except by the revolutions of the heavens and the revolving phases of 
the moon. They altogether gave up the guidance of the stars Orion 
and the Pleiades, and used the sun, which had always been worshipped 
by the northern races, as the new measure of time. They had been 
accustomed to measure the northern solar year hitherto by the sol- 
stices, and they now added to their calendar the equinoxes. It 
seemed to them that, if these time marks showed the revolution of 
the sun round the Pole, it was necessary that it, as well as the stars, 
should be driven round by some leading constellation directing the 
turning winds, the seven Maruts or Aditya of the Rigveda (x. 77, 8, 
ix. 14, 3). This guiding constellation they found in the twin stars 
Gemini, which they called the two ploughing oxen, the twin Triones 
of Virgil (neid I. 748; III. 516). It was they who ploughed the 
garden of God, and who also, as the Moliones, or millers of heaven, © 
turned round the mill-wheel with a circling rope of stars, of which 
the other end was held by the seven Maruts, the Norns of the north. 
These united Moliones had, when subsequently slain by Hercules, 
according to the myth, two hands, four arms, and four legs, the ten 
fundamental months of their year. For the full account of the 
astronomy of this age we must turn to India. 

In the Rigveda where the stars Gemini are called the Ashvins who 
drive asses and not horses, their horse is the Ucchaishravas or 
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high-eared horse of Indra, with ears like the lunar crescent churned 
by Vasuki with the mother-mountain from the ocean, who survives 
in the half-horse half-ass of the Khatiawir breed who has like 
the ass the cross of the ploughing races the cross of St. George 
the plougher (our-gos) of the earth (ge) down its back. They 
harnessed to their car (Zig. 1, 116, 18), the constellations Shimshu- 
mira and Vrisabha the bull, and with these drove to the house of 
Divodasa the son of Vadhri-ashva, the gelded horse, the Pole-star 
god, and Divodasa must, it seems to me, means the ten bright ones, 
the ten lunar months of gestation, though in that case the name 
ought to be written Divo-dasha, corresponding with that of Dasha- 
ratha, the father of Rima, the god of ten (dasha) chariots. 

In this constellation Shimshumiira, also called Chitrangada, the 
variegated necklace, we find an instance of the total revolution in the 
former astronomy made by these twin races. They wanted to find 
a constellation which would be a twining rope or necklace like that 
which turned the sacred fire-drill with which the Gemini Ashvins 
could drive the stars round the Pole and this constellation must 
symbolise not only the lunar week as the Great Bear did, but also the 
lunar fortnights. Hence they made this constellation, meaning that 
of the Alligator, which has since become our Draco. It is described 
in the Vishnu-Dharma as a constellation of fourteen stars which turn 
the others round the Pole. But it differs from our Draco in being 
formed not only of the stars in Draco, but of those belonging to 
several other constellations, as it includes Arcturus (Aryaman) its 
most westerly star Marichi and Kashypa from the Great Bear and 
the two Ashvins or Gemini which are its hands, and are called 
Physicians of the gods. The whole description of the constellation 
reads like a description of the great ape which sits on the top of 
the world’s tree and turns the stars round the Pole. 

The companion constellation of the bull was Taurus, and both 
Gemini and Taurus appear together in the Zodiac in which they are 
distinguished by the sign of the square, indicating Gemini, while the 
fall moon surmounted by the lunar crescent indicates Taurus. The 
year field ploughed by the sons of the original horse of south-western 
Asia, the sun-ass who bears on his back the cross of the ploughing 
god, was a square which became the holy sign of the Gate of Heaven 
the gates of the temple of God which superseded the consecrated 
groves and were called in Greece the Dokana, sacred to the Twin- 
brothers and which are said by Suidas to represent their tombs. 
This year field was the Vara of the Zendavesta which is ordered 
(Fargard, II. 25) to measure a hithra on each side. It is the 
templum or square field of the Roman augurs in which, as in the 
Chinese square sign denoting the earth, they drew a cross of St. 
George to mark the four quarters of the heavens. It is this field 
with its equal sides which is exactly reproduced in the cycle year 
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ruled by the stars Gemini. It began not with the birth of the 
sun-god at the winter solstice, the season at which he was born in 
the sun-year ruled by Orion, but with his conception. This solstice, 
to take an illustration which will make the matter clear, may be 
called the winter solstice of 1894. The sun-god then conceived 
was born at the autumnal] equinox of 1895 when he, sending down 
the root of the new tree to earth like the banyan tree at once begot 
his successor, who was born at the summer solstice of 1896. The 
sun-god then begotten was born at the Vernal Equinox of 1897 and 
his offspring will complete his three years’ cycle by being born at the 
winter solstice of 1897. 

This year seems to have travelled from the East with the cult of 
the ass, which in the ritual of the building of the Hindu altar 
was brought with the later sun-horse of which I will speak presently 
and the original Hittite goat, the goat-god Pan of Phrygia, to search 
out land where the auspices for its foundations were favourable, 
The ass' is said to be mate to Piishan, the god to whom barley was 
especially offered and whose name I have traced through the forms 
Park, and Pak to Perkunas, the lightning rain-god of the Lithu- 
anians,” and Piishan is especially the god of the ritual of the eleven 
months of gestation of the sun-horse which, as I shall show, succeeded 
that of the ten months of the moon-cow ; as it is to Piishan that the 
fifth of the animal victims sacrificed to these eleven gods of generation 
is offered. The date of this westward journey from India of the cult of 
the ass and its riders, the twin horsemen, is given approximately in 
the Indian history recorded in the Mahabharata. It came, as I shall 
now show, from India with the custom of burning incense in the 
temples erected to the god of the plains, the god of the pastoral and 
ploughing races. They had brought their god down from the 
mountain tops where he was first worshipped among the clouds 
of mist that wreaked the summits of the holy mother hills, and it 
was to replace these clouds which hid the thunder and rain-god 
from his awe-struck worshippers that incense was first used in the 
Hindu temples. We are told in the Mahabharata that incense 
worship was part of the ritual of the Pindavas, sons of the antelope, 
the successors of the Kauravyas sons of the Pole-star mother, the 
vulture star Vega, and it was during the latter part of her rule 
before 8000 B.c. that the Pindava domirjon, of which I shall have- 
a great deal to say later on, began. Their high priest was Dhaumya 
the priest of smoke (dhumo) and the smoke of the incense which 
formed such a distinguishing feature of his ritual as to be recorded 
in his mythic historical name was produced as it still is from the 
gum of the incense tree, the salai (Boswellia thurifera) which grows 
on the rocky tops of every hill in Central India. It was exported 


1 Eggeling’s Sat. Brah, vi. 3, 2,8. Sacred Books of the East. vol. xli. p. 205. 
2 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol. i. essay v. pp. 487-439. 
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from India with the merchandise brought by the early Indian 
maritime traders called Turvasu or those whose god (Vasu) is the 
revolving Pole (Tur), the Polar tower of which I shall speak farther 
presently, and who were the people also called Khati. They settled 
at Turos in the Persian Gulf, the modern Bahrein; the sacred 
island Dilmun of the Akkadians where their supreme god En-zag 
the first born (zag) of the creator appeared as the fish-god Ia who 
first taught the arts of civilisation to the people of the Euphra- 
tean Delta. He came with the ship constellation, Argo the constel- 
lation of the earliest star-god of the seas Agastya or Canopus. 
These immigrant Turvasu traders who became the Pheenicians of Tyre 
and Sidon who traced their descent to the island of Turos, established 
themselves in the Persian Gulf as the great traders in Eastern 
produce, gold, frankincense, myrrh, which they distributed by their 
caravans throughout the whole of south-western Asia to the shores 
of the Mediterranean where they established their new mercantile 
sea-ports ; but the incense which they exported in these land journeys 
was not that of the Indian incense tree, but of the Arabian Boswellia 
Carterii, very nearly allied botanically to the Indian tree. One of — 
their principal halting places was Haran, meaning the road (Kharran) 
the place sacred to the white god Laban, worshipped throughout all 
Assyria as the god of the “ brick foundation of heaven,” the god of 
the tower raised on the four square field of the Vara, and his image 
was a stone with a star on the top, the Pole-star.' The son of Haran 
was Lot, meaning concealment or a veil, but the root of his name 
is Lot incense, and his two sons Amon, the supporter or Pole-god 
of the Gnomon-stone, and Moab the father (ab) of the waters (mo) 
became, when the worship of the Twin-gods was taken to Greece by 
the incense merchants, the twin father gods of the land of Argos, 
sacred to the fish and to the constellation Argo, which is not visible 
from any part of its coasts. These twin father gods, the Dioskouroi 
or sons of Zeus, who was first, as we have seen, the Pole-star god,’ were 
called Ka-stor and Poludeukes. Ka-stor was the Pole (stor), of Ka, 
the counterpart of Amon, the name under which he was worshipped 
in Egypt as well as Palestine, and his Indian and Egyptian origin is 
shown in the name Ka, the Indian name of the “ soul of life,” and of 
Prajipati Orion and the soul of the Egyptian theology. This star 
is called by the Akkadians the pillar or tower (Tur-us) the Supreme 
Temple, the Divine judge (Dinu). Poludeukes, or Pollux, means 
the much-wetting god, the god who brings the fertilising rains, the 
Greek counterpart of Moab, the water-father. It is called in Akka- 
dian the yoke of the enclosure of Anu the heaven god, that is to 
say the bar which binds the two sides of the field of Vara, the rain. 


1 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures for 1887 p. 249 note 3. 
2 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, p. 17, July 1897, 
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god together, thus forming the square, the sign of the constella- 
tion of the Twins in Akkadian astronomy, whence it was trans- 
mitted to the Babylonian framers of the Zodiac. Their mother 
was Leda whose name is that of the Ledon or Greek incense 
tree (Pistaccia lentiscus), the mastic shrub whence local incense is 
still made in Greece. The Pole-star god as the father of Leda’s 
children appeared in the form of a swan, the form assigned to the 
year-god in the myths of this age, as I shall now proceed to show. 

His twin sons, the stars Gemini, the gods of the square sign repre- 
senting the holy earth, were the poles of the gate of heaven, through 
which the seasonable rains of the second twin, the rain-god, enter 
the Vara or garden of God, and in this name Vara we also have 
evidence of that the father-god of this new theology was the god 
who brings seasonable rains. For Var, the rootof Vara, means rain 
as it is under the form vrish, the root of the Sanskrit Varsha, rain. 
It appears in what was probably its more primitive form in the 
Zend Vares and the Hindu varsat, both meaning rain. The gate 
of which they guarded the entrance was the newly built tower of the 
Pole-star god, the tower of the year cycle of three years built as the 
“ foundation of heaven,” on the four equal sides of the three years 
cycle. 

The festivals, instituted to celebrate the quadruple conception of 
the sun-god, born of the imprisoned mother, retained the orgiastic 
character of the previous seasonal festivals of the matriarchal age, 
and their wide diffusion adds additional proofs to those I have already 
given of the large area of the earth’s surface, to which this new 
religion of the Twin gods extended. 

The first festival celebrating the conception day of the winter 
solstice is the annual Pongol festival of the Madras Dravidians, the 
Sohrai of the Bengal Santals, the Saturnalia of Rome, and the 
annual horn-dance of the Northern Scandinavians, when the deer-god, 
begetting the fire and sun-god of the Hindus Vastoshpati, is slain by 
the arrow of the Wild Hunter. 

The feast of the autumnal equinox, the next feast in the new 
ritual, is that of the great Phoenician festival, held to celebrate the 
death and conception of Adonis, the sun-god, the Feast of Tabernacles 
of the Jews, which still begins the Jewish year, and that of the 
greater Eleusinia at Athens, in honour of Demétér, the barley-mother 
and her son Dionysos or Iacchus, the young sun-god. It is also the 
great annual festival in India of the Dashahara, the ten (dasha) 
flame coloured gods (har), and the Durgi-Puja, the worship of the 
mountain (durga), where sacrifices are offered to the fathers of the 
barley-growing races, replacing the earlier sacrifices to the dead 
which began the Pleiades year. 

The third festival of the summer solstice is the Celtic Beltane 
festival, the Babylonian festival held at that season to represent the 
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marriage of the sun-god Nimrod or Ninus, who had once been Orion 
the Hunter, with the Phoenician goddess Semiramot, meaning she 
of the exalted (ram) name (sem), the mother mountain of “ the hills 
of Semiramot,” scattered in artificial or natural sacred mounds, over 
South Western Asia, the counterpart of our artificial hill of Avebury. 
They were the High Places of the Jews, This is the festival of the 
Rathjatra or journey of the sun-chariot, representing the marriage 
of Krishna, the antelope sun-god, to his twin-sister Durga, the 
mountain goddess, who had become, on the descent of the gods to 
the plains, first Sita, the furrow, and afterwards Sita, the crescent 
moon. 

This festival is yearly celebrated in Chutia Nagpore at the same 
season as the festival of Juganath. It is the midsummer festival of 
the Devil Dances held yearly in Dardistan, the traditional birth- 
place of the sons of the antelope, the Akkadian Dara, the Hindu 
goddess Dharti or Gan-dhari, the wetter (dhara), of the land (gan). 
These people still call themselves Dards, and wear the distinctive 
Dard cap which has become the pith helmet given by all Cheroo 
and Hele Jat bridegrooms to their brides. This festival is held on 
the Pamir mountains, the Hindu Mount Meru, the centre and roof 
of the world in the geography of the Kushika sons of the Tortoise.’ 

The fourth festival of the spring equinox is that of the Huli 
festival in India, that of Anna Perenna at Rome, and the Greater 
Dionusia at Athens, held in Elaphebolion (March-April), the month 
of the sprouting horns of the deer (elaphos) sun-god. It is also the 
festival of the Mardi-gras, the young bull-god, the carnival of Mid- 
Lent in Western Europe, 

This year of conception was one of forty weeks of seven days 
each, the number sacred in Akkadian theology to Ia, the god of the 
house (1) of the waters (a), called also Dara or the antelope of the 
deep. It was also the sacred number of the Hebrew Jehovah, the 
creating god who is, according to Jewish belief, the union of the two 
twins, the masculine Hu, the god of the Zends and Druids, whose 
name is a form of Khu, the mother bird, and the feminine Yah. 
The prayer addressed to him in the Jewish ritual of Pentecost begins, 
“In the name of the union of the holy and blessed Hu and his 
Shechinah, the hidden and concealed Hu. Blessed be Jehovah for 
ever.” It is also these two combined essences who are invoked on 
the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles,’ the autumnal festival 
of this three years’ cycle. 

The memory of this age is preserved in the historical legends of 
almost all races, of which I will now give some specimens. We first 
find it in the three years’ pregnancy of the Finn mother-goddess 
Kasari-tar, the daughter (tar) of the kettle (kasari). That is the 


1 Knight, Where Three Empires Meet. Third edition, chap. xiii. pp. 20€-223. 
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Ceitic cauldron of regeneration of the god Dagda, meaning the “‘ good 
god,” the king of the Tuatha Dé Danann.’ She was made pregnant 
by the heated froth of the boiling sea, churned by the revolving 
pole, and at the end of her time she gave birth to the lizard, the 
sun-god. It is the animal which always comes forth to greet the 
sun, and hence it became the symbol of the sun to the race, who 
worshipped the goomon pillar and its recording shadows. It is 
called the “eye of Hiisi,” meaning the wooded mountain.” Thus 
this story of the birth of the lizard-sun, after three years’ pregnancy, 
tells us that he was the son of the race who believed in their descent 
from the mother fire mountain, the volcanic Mount Ararat, raised 
from the waves of the Caspian and Black Sea, by the churning of 
the Pole, to be the original home of the Kushites, named first the 
Kur, the Kurds of Ararat, sons of the river Kur, the ancient Araxes, 
called in the Zendavesta the Daitya or second mother river. They 
brought this myth with them to India, where we are told that Vasuki, 
the immigrant Basque god, churned Mount Mandara, the central 
Kushika mountain, from the sea, Similarly the Japanese believe 
that their land was raised from the ocean by the twin-gods Izanagi 
and Izanami, the praying (izanan) male (gi) and female (mi), the 
Greek Apollo and Artemis, the Hebrew Hu and Yah. They stood 
on the Bridge of Heaven, the Milky Way, and between them turned 
the spear of the revolving Pole in the ocean, which gave birth to 
the land called Onogoro, meaning the self-curdled land of Japan, 
which is said to lie “under the pivot of the vault of heaven,” * 
This spear is the trunk of the world’s tree, the upright pole, the 
Hindi Latthi, our lath, the form given by the Greeks to Lato, the 
goddess mother of Apollo and Artemis, whose image was like that of 
the Artemis Orthia, a tree trunk. She, by the revolutions of the 
pole she turned, produced the volcanic island of Delos, meaning “the 
manifest,” where her twin children were born, while she grasped the 
date palm-tree. This ocean cauldron, the mother-womb of the sun- 
god, who was to succeed the age of the three years’ cycle, was that 
in which Medea told the three daughters of Pelias, Alkestis, Eradne, 
Amphinome, the three years of the cycle, to boil their father, who 
was the old sun-god of the mountain of potter’s clay (pelos), raised 
by the turning of the heaven-moved potter’s wheel. It was from it 
that she herself produced the Ram sun, the sun of the Golden 
Fleece, of which she was the guardian, and gave it to Jason, the 
healer (ias), the sun-wheel which replaced the stars as the measurer of 
annual time.’ 

The three years’ cycle of impregnation appears again in the 
northern story of John, the third son of the farmer, whose meadow, 

1 Rhys, J/ibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. iii. pp. 256, 257, 154 147. 
* Abercromby, Jlagic Songs of the Finns, Folklore, vol. i. pp. 381 382. 
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which he wished to mow before Midsummer, St. John’s Day, was 
trodden down by unknown nightly visitors. His two elder brothers, 
who were first sent to guard it, slept and failed in their task. 
When John came to watch he saw that the tramplers of the meadow 
were seven swans, who flew down and danced on it as seven star 
maidens holding their swan skins in their hands. When one of 
them dropped her swan skin, John seized it without her seeing the 
theft. She therefore could not fly away at dawn with her sisters, 
and remained with John. He and she plighted their troth, and 
after she had put on his finger the wedding marriage ring of the 
year of ten lunar months, John gave her back her swan skin. She 
then, as the mother-goddess of the sun-god, the swan or moon week 
of seven days, bore him away to her own land east of the sun and 
west of the moon, where he dwelt with her for three years." The 
wild birds who destroy the grass appear again in the Celtic story of 
Dechtere. She, according to Professor Rhys, is the bright goddess 
of day, who is, by her brother Conchobar, the male twin and moon- 
god, whose charioteer she was, made mother of the sun-god Lug. 
The story begins by telling how she and her fifty maidens disappeared 
from the court of Emain in Ulster, and for three years came back as 
birds, the moon-swans, and destroyed every green herb in their 
motherland. At the end of three years Conchobar and the nobles of 
Ulster followed them to Leinster, the south-east rising place of the 
sun of the winter solstice, where they disappeared. Conchobar and 
his train were entertained by an old couple living in a small cottage, 
Orion and Pleiades, of the Pole-star year, who in Greece were 
Odusseus and Penelope. On leaving this at night, Bricriu, the 
Ulster genius of mischief, saw a magnificent mansion, the night 
sky lit up by the stars, which hed been invisible in the day. He 
was received at the door of this heavenly tower by Dechtere, who is 
here apparently the evening star. She sent a purple mantle, the 
‘sunset clouds, to Vonchobar, and came to his bed. There, as at the end 
of the three years pregnancy of Kasaritar, her son, the sun-god Lug, 
the Welsh Llew, was born ; and he is, in Welsh mythology, said to 
be “a beast with golden bristles,” the Greek ram with the golden 
fleece of Medea and Jason, the god to whom the Lammas festivals 
of August, which I wiil discuss presently, are dedicated. 

The story of the birth in the tower palace of the garden of God 
of the sun-god of the golden fleece, son of the evening star, which, 
with the morning star, was worshipped by the Assyrians in a 
bisexual Androgyne, a male and female, like the twins,’ brings us to 
another story of the birth of the Celtic Lug. In this his mother is 
Ethnea, daughter of Balor the giant, who had one eye in the middle 

1 Morris, The Earthly Paradise, the Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
Vol. iii. pp. 38-69. 
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of his forehead and the other in the back of his head, the east and 
west eyes of the two Gemini, or the morning and evening star. 
It was prophesied that he should be slain by his grandson, and so 
he shut up his only child, his danghter, and guarded her by twelve 
matrons, in a tower like that where Dechtere spent her three years” 
pregnancy. Balor, like Vishvimitra, the male moon-god, who stole 
the cow of light of Vashishtha, meaning the greatest creator, stole 
the cow of Mackinealy, meaning son of the wolf’s head, a counter- 
part of the Greek Apollo, worshipped as the wolf of light in Argos, 
and born, as we have seen, from Lato, the world’s tree. Mackinealy 
ruled the land in which Ethnea’s tower was, and with him were his 
brethren, Gavida the smith, the German Wieland, and Mac Samthainn, 
the guardian of the cow stolen by Balor. Mackinealy, to avenge 
himself on Balor for the loss of his cow, the sun-mother, made his 
way tothe tower as a flying woman—that is, as the birds of the 
stories of John and Dechtere, and was let in by Ethnea’s guardian 
matrons. She became the mother of three sons, all of whom were 
sent to be drowned in the sea by Balor. These represent the three 
years of their mother’s imprisonment, the last the son of the third 
year being the only one who was saved by a banshi to be the god 
Lug. He was taken to Mackinealy, who gave him to Gavida, the 
smith, to be brought up. It was at his forge that Lug slew his 
grandfather, Balor, by thrusting a rod of iron through his two eyes, 
and thus ending the rule of the twin star-gods.' In another story 
Balor appears as the leader of the Fomori, or men beneath the sea, 
who believed the earth to be born from the ocean, by the chnrning of 
of the Pole-star god, and he was slain by Lug in the battle in which 
the Tuatha Dé Danann finally defeated Fomori at Mag Tured, the 
field of towers, on midsummer day. These towers were the round 
towers of Ireland, with their windows facing the cardinal points, the 
Noraghs or round towers of Sardinia and the tower of the Midianite 
dealers in incense, called Pen-u-el, the Face of God, which was 
destroyed by Gideon, the Jewish destroyer of the worship of the 
Ashéra or Gnomon pillars.’ 

From this we learn that the death of Balor denoted the close of 
the worship of the stars of night. And the truth of this conclusion 
is proved by the story of Perseus, the fish sun-god, born in the tower 
in which Danae was imprisoned, and saved from the sea by Dictys, 
a fisherman, to become like Balor’s grandson Lug, the slayer of his 
grandfather, Akrisius. When Perseus started on his career of 
victory as the sun-god, he was provided with a buckler by Pallas, the 
tree mother-goddess of the revolving oil-mill of heaven turned by the 
stars Gemini, who gave him the invulnerable shield of the sun-god 

1 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886, Lect. iv. The Culture Hero, pp. 315-817. 
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who is immortal till his year’s course is ended. Hades, the god of 
the South Pole, gave him the cloud and incense cap of invisibility, 
and Hephaistos, the forging god, the Greek form of Sigmund, gave 
him the sword of light. The wide diffusion of this story is shown 
by the hundreds of variant forms collected by Mr. Sidney Hartland 
in his Legend of Perseus. 

The three years imprisonment of the mother of the sun-god 
appears in various phasesin the Arabian Nights, which in its earliest 
form was a collection of national historical stories telling the history 
of the world up to the birth and conquest of the sun-god, who ruled 
the year; and the wonders of the first ages of his reign, when the 
world was peopled and governed by peaceful guilds of traders who 
pursued their traffic by land and sea. 

The introductory tale relating the origin of the stories tells, like 
those I have quoted above, of the destruction of star-worship. The 
lord of the world, the Pole star-god, left two sons, Shah Shahriyar, 
the city friend, who ruled the West; and Shah Zaman, king of the 
age, who ruled the East. They are the evening and morning stars, 
variant forms of the twins of the Japanese and Greek stories I have. 
quoted. They both find that their wives, the two lunar crescents, 
prefer their former husband, their black paramour the Pole star-god, 
to them, and as the result of this discovery, Shahriyar foreswears. 
continuous marriage, and for three years in succession weds a maiden 
each night and kills her in the morning. This is a myth born of 
the conception of the lunar mansions of the Arabians, the twenty- 
eight star resting places in which the male moon passes the 
successive nights of each month, beginning the same tour again 
when the month is ended. This course of bloodshed is ended by his. 
marriage to Sharazid, the lion-born, and Dunyazdd, the world freer,. 
who appease his wrath against their predecessors, the two crescent: 
phases of the southern moon of the Pole-star Age, by telling him the 
tales of the series.’ The gist of the story is that it tells how the 
sun-god was wedded, not like the Pole star-god of the age of the 
twins to the two crescents of the southern female moon, but to two 
wives, the full moon and the sun-maiden mother of the ram-sun, 
the morning star. 

The story of the marriage of the male god of the evening star and 
the male moon appears most clearly in the story of Kamar-al-zaman, 
the moon of the time, and Budur, the full moon, who are said 
to be exactly like one another, and represent the male moon of 
the north and the female moon of the south. It is perhaps the 
most perfect example extant of the ancient historical novel which 
disguised the history of epochs in a story of thrilling popular interest. 
It seemed to relate only every day events, combined with startling 
incidents which were not introduced, as in the modern novel, only 
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to make the story interesting, but which told to those who knew 
the meaning of the signs used by the authors the history of the past. 
In it the individuals marked chiefly by their names the historical 
meaning of the story. It was thus a complete contrast to our 
modern attempts to depict the history of individuals, of whom the 
earlier historian tcok no account, as a drama illustrated by scene 
painting in words. 

Kamar-al-zaman is the son of the King of the Islands of the 
West, the Canary Islands, beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, the moon 
god of the races who began their day with the setting sun ; and Budar 
is the daughter of the Eastern Emperor of China, whose father had 
built for her seven palaces, the seven days of the week, in which she 
dwelt till he imprisoned her in a separate palace, under the charge 
of ten matrons instead of the twelve who guarded Ethnea. They 
were both imprisoned the same day because they refused to marry 
the mates chosen for them by their fathers, and were brought 
together by two Ifrits, male and female spirits born of the dust 
(afar), the flying birds of the previous stories, who carried Budur 
to Kamar-al-zaman. He was imprisoned for fifteen days, the length 
of a lunar period, and the time when his imprisonment began, and 
when Budur was brought to him, is a most important element in 
the story. It was on the night between the evening of Friday, 
sacred to the Northern Finn mother-goddess Friga, the mother of 
seed (frio), and Saturday, the day of the seed-god (saat), her son 
born, like that of Dechtere, on the night of meeting. This name, 
the day of meeting, Juma, is that given in Arabic to Friday, and 
it is the only day of the week which has a specific name, for 
the earlier days are called First, Second, and so on, while Sabt, 
the Saturday, means, according to Professor Hirschfield, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1896, p. 3537— 
the Seventh day. 

This night of the meeting of the two moons was that of the 
winter solstice, beginning the Arabic month Ru’lkudah (December- 
January) when the first of the festivals of the three years’ cycle 
took place; and it is stated that it was a national feast.’ This 
feast celebrated the extinction of the old year of Orion and the 
Pleiades, and brought the moon-gods, who were to rule the new © 
cycle of the years, into the prison of the square garden of God. 
The pair exchanged the year ring of marriage of the ten months’ 
year during the night of union, but each was asleep when the 
other took the ring, and they had no conversation together. In 
the morning Budur was taken back to her prison in China by the 
Ifrits and remained there three years till Kamar-al-zaman was 
brought to her by her foster-brother Marzavan, the warden of the 
marches, or boundaries, He, at Budur’s request, went by sea to 
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the Canary Islands to seek Kamar-al-zaman, but brought him 
back to China by land, thus completing the course arranged for the 
southern star ship Argo in the original legend of the voyage of the 
Argo, commented on by Hecatceus. This makes the Argo to start 
from Ala, in the east of the Black Sea, and to come down—how, 
it is not said—to the Indian Ocean; whereas the Argo of our 
story, steered by Marzavan, the star Canopus, embarks naturally 
on the Pacific or Indian Ocean, showing that in the original form 
of the story the Argo must have started from some port on the 
latter sea. From the Indian Ocean the Greek Argo went to the 
Lake Tritonis in Africa, where Athene, called Pallas, one of the 
Latin names for the number seven, was born. It rested there for 
twelve days, the twelve days’ rest of the Ribhus or makers of the 
seasons in the house of Agohiya the Pole-star, the resting place of 
the south-west sun of winter, a rest which was made twelve days 
before the winter solstice, during which Ar-chal the Phoenician sun- 
god, lay on the funeral pyre, whence he was to arise as the re-born 
sun on December 25. This voyage of the Argo is exactly like that 
of Marzavan, who went by sea to the Canary Islands, where he 
was shipwrecked and taken up “ with his belly full of water,” 
thus becoming the star Agastya, which drank up the waters of 
the ocean. After his rest at the court of Kamar-al-zaman’s father, 
the two escaped by land to China, while the Argo returned from 
Lake Tritonis by the Mediterranean to Ava, where the Golden Fleece 
of the Ram was won, and the sun-star god Jason marriéd the 
moon-goddess Medea just as Kamar-al-zaman, the male moon, 
married Budur, the female moon, after the latter had broken the 
iron chain that bound her and released herself from her prison. 
When married Budur left China with her husband, promising to 
come back to her father once a year, that is to say, she became 
the last full moon of the year measured by the annual journey of 
the sun round the Pole, this being completed when the full 
moon of the winter solstice rises in the east to mark the beginning 
of a new annual circuit. Space will not permit me to follow out 
the details of the rest of the story, which does not deal with the 
history of the week, and tells of the deification of the Ram Sun 
of the Golden Fleece, the husband of the two wives Budur the 
full moon and Hayat Al Nafuz, the morning star, meaning the life 
of souls, the daughter of the king of the Ebony City of Night and 
of the adventures of their twosons. The whole story is an epitome 
of chronological history. 

This system of reckoning time by cycles of three years was looked 
upon as a sacrilegious innovation by the votaries of the ancient 
¢ustom of offering annual and seasonal sacrifices to the god who 
ruled the air and arranged the seasons for the sowing, growing and 
ripening of their crops. Under this new method of time measure- 
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ment it was very difficult to make the annual seasonal festivals suited 
to the climate of India coincide with those of the solstices and equi- 
noxes; and the adjustment of the festivals of the official with those 
of the actual year became quite impossible under the rule of the 
successors of the sons of the sun-buli and antelope, the father 
of the Kushites, They were the northern sons of the sun-horse, 
who changed the year of ten lunar months of gestation of the 
moon-cow mother of the sun-god into the eleven months of ges- 
tation of the sun-horse, the eleven parent gods invoked in the 
eleven stanzas of the Vedic Apri hymns, recited at the annual animal 
sacrifices; the eleven horses of the gods in the Hdda ; the eleven 
Rudras or father gods of the Hindus; the eleven parent stars of 
Vignette IX. of the Egyptian Papyrus of Ani; the seven stars of 
the Great Bear, and the four stars of Pegasus the flying horse; 
the eleven stars of Joseph’s dream ;' and the eleven-fold offspring 
of Tiamat, the mother of living things (tia) slain by Bel Merodach 
or Marduk, the calf sun-god of Babylon.? It is the recollection of 
this widely diffused impious change in ritual made by these successive 
northern invaders which is preserved in the Zendavesta and the reli- 
gious mythic history of India. Their rule is in the Zendavesta 
spoken of as that of Kereshani, the rainbow god, who declared 
‘That no priest shall walk the iands for me; he would rob every- 
thing of progress; he would crush the growth of all.” The revo- 
lution which destroyed the power of this hated dynasty, which 
measured time by the week of seven days, is described in the same 
yast as the victory of Haoma, wearing “the star-bespangled girdle 
of the Pleiades,” that is to say, of the Soma sacrifice of the Hindu 
ritual to the rain god, which was during the year of Orion and the 
Pleiades, offered at the winter and summer solstices. In Hindu 
mythic history this age of the worship of the twin-gods of the years 
of ten and eleven lunar months is described as the reign of 
Jarasandha, the king of Magadha, born in two halves, from the 
mango stones given by Gautuma Chandra, the male moon priest, 
son of the bull, to the two queens, daughters of the king of Kashi. 
Each brought forth half a child, and the two halves were joined 
together by an old woman called Jari, old age. These united halves 


were the two joined Moliones, of whom I have spoken of in p. 130, © 


and the two halves of the square forming the Dokana or sign of the 
constellation Gemini. The two generals of Jaré-sandha, meaning 
the union (sandhi) by old age, were Shishu-pila, king of Chedi, 
who had three eyes and four hands, the seven days of the week, 
whence his name, meaning, ‘‘ The nourisher of children,” was derived, 
and Haijisa, the goose (kans) king, the son of Kala-nemi, the rim 
of the wheel (nemi) of time. They were all slain by Krishna the 
sun antelope, and Vala-deva, the son of the circling (vala) moon-cow, 
1 Gen. xxxvii. 9. * Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times. Vel, i. Essay iii. pp. 266-7. 
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the star Rohini, the father of both being Vasu-deva, the creating god 
(vasu). This age of the Twins was that of human sacrifices, 
when the Semitic sacrifice of the offering of the eldest son 
was instituted, when children were thrown into the Ganges in hopes 
of thereby producing additional offspring from the favour of the 
alligator river god, and when victims were likewise sacrificed at 
Rome from the Sublician bridge, a sacrifice afterwards changed, like 
similar offerings in Greece, into the substitution of dolls of rushes 
thrown into the river. It was an age of universal slaughter, of which, 
if space permitted us, examples might be given from every country of 
the civilised world. Hindu tradition rightly commemorates it as 
one in which priests and cattle were ruthlessly massacred and the 
temples of the gods defiled with blood. 

The close of this age of bloody sacrifices is marked by the intro- 
duction of the new régime of sun-god worship in which instead of 
animal victims sacrificed and eaten at the national meals on their 
totem parent animals, milk, curds, barley, and water from the 
running stream were partaken of as a sacramental meal by all 
admitted into the brotherhood of the sons of the rivers, and who 
had been cleansed from their sins in the baptismal bath of the sons 
of the antelope of which I have.spoken of in pp. 128, 129. 

The first attempt made to remedy the ritualistic confusion caused 
by the introduction of the year of eleven lunar months was the 
introduction of the year of the thirty-three gods of time called in the 
Zendavesta “the thirty-three lords of the ritual order.” These 
thirty-three gods, called in Buddhist theology the Lords of the Tava- 
timsa, or thirty-three heaven, headed by Sakho the rain-god, were the 
twenty-eight days of the lunar month and the five seasons of the 
year of India and the Persian Gulf beginning with the rainy season 
at the summer solstice. It was on this system of time reckoning 
that the whole of the Vedic ritual of the Hindus as well as that. 
of New and Fuli moon worship is based in the Bréhmanas. But. 
the system of the year of three elevens which, like the earlier year 
of Orion, measured the year by seasons and not by a definite number 
of months was not one which commended itself to the partisans of 
the Twin races, who still possessed great influence and who had learned 
to measure time by months during the age of the three years’ cycle. 

Hence arose a new system of time reckoning which first divided 
the year into a definite number of months. This was the year of 
the ploughing races, who as the Raj-Gonds or Niiga, sons of the 
plough, the rulers of the confederated Jiits and Chiroos, the sons of 
the bird who called themselves the sons of Kashyapa and who are 
known in Hindu popular history as the Kuru-Panchilas. It was 
they who introduced the year of thirteen lunar months beginning 
in February-March with St. Valentine’s Day. This was the year 
begun by the Roman festival of the Lupercalia, sacred to the wolf- 
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goddess Lupercal who suckled the Roman twins Romulus and Remus 
and who was the wolf-mother of the sun-god Apollo. She was in 
Vedic mythology the wolf-mother goddess whose husband was the 
Pole-star god called Rijr-ashva, or the upright (rijr) horse. He is 
called in the Rigveda the unsexed father, that is to say, the god of 
the Gnomon-stone, who is said to be his blind father. It was he 
who was made to see by the Ashvins, the Stars Gemini. The son of 
the wolf-mother and the god of the Gnomon-stone was Hiranyahasta 
or He with the golden hand.’ He is an Indian counterpart of the 
Celtic Nuada with the silver hand king of the Tuatha Dé Danann 
sons of the Pole-star god Danu. He lost his hand, the guiding star 
of the Pleiades plan of year computation when fighting with the Fir 
Bolg, the men of the womb or bag, the twin races who measured 
time not by the rising and setting of the stars but by the months 
of gestation. It was restored to him after the usurpation of Bres, 
the age of the rule of the Twin races by Dian Cecht, the physician, 
the sun-god of the race of sun-born physicians. This story is 
repeated in a variant form in that of the northern god Tyr, meaning 
the god of life, from the same root Ti-Di, or Zi from which the 
Greek Theos, the Latin Deus, and the Akkadian Zi, meaning life, 
comes. His hand was bitten off by the wolf Fenrir, meaning the 
monster, the destroying god of passing time, when the gods bound 
him by the chain of the three years’ cycle. The hand that was 
restored to the maimed god of time to replace the earlier guiding 
stars which led the others round the Pole was first the moon god, 
the silver hand of Nuada and afterwards the sun-god, the golden 
handed Miranyahasta of the Rigveda. 

The year of the moon god of the silver hand beginning in February 
was that begun by the wedding of the moon-god, called Soma in his 
Vedic marriage hymn, to the sun-maiden who was brought to the 
marriage, as the hymn tell us, by the Ashvins, the starsGemini. It 
was in Magh (January—February) that the wedding oxen were slain 
and in Arjuna or Phalgun (February—March) that the marriage 
was consummated at the Vernal Equinox (/igveda x. 85, 18), and 
it is this marriage festival, beginning in February and ending in 
March, which survives in the carnival so universally observed in all 
European countries except the British Isles, This was the Greek 
marriage of Zeus to Hera celebrated in the month Gamelion 
(January—lebruary), the only difference being that in the Greek myth 
the southern tradition which makes the moon feminine and the sun 
masculine prevails; whereas in the Zigveda the moon is masculine 
and the sun feminine, as it is in languages of northern origin. 

This year is the year of the Santals of 364 days, measured by 
thirteen lunar months of twenty-eight days, divided into four weeks 
of seven days, and it is that still reckoned by those ploughing races of 


1 Rg. i, 116, 13, 16, 117, 24. 
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Bengal and Chutia Nagpore who, like the Kharwars, Cheroos, 
Mundas, Ooraons, and Santals, begin their year with the orgiastic 
festivals of Magh, the festival being, in the ritual of the Santals, a 
race composed of various united tribes, added to the Sohrai festival of 
the winter solstice. It is also the official year of Nepal, which 
begins in February when all the year’s officers are appointed,’ as they 
are among the Mundas and Ooraons. This year, as we are told in 
the Brahmanas, began with the annual ploughing festival of the 
Kuru-Panchilas, held in the ‘“‘dewy season”—that is, in Magh 
(January—February) after the winter rains of the end of December 
and beginning of January. These people are the Kur sons of the 
tortoise, who were once sons of the bird, the great cultivating caste 
of Kurmis and of the Panchalas, whose name means the five-fingered 
(panch) claw (ala)—that is, the people who reckoned time by the 
weeks of five days preceding that of seven, They are called in the 
Rigveda and Mahabharata the two great Indian historical poems 
founded on the oldest national traditions, the Srin-jaya, or men of 
the sickle (srini)—that is, of the barley-growing races, sons of the 
sickle shaped like the crescent moon, the symbol of the lunar 
months of gestation. This sickle with which they cut their barley 
was the distinguishing mark of the twin races who first used the 
week of seven days, In this festival the king or village headman 
ploughed two furrows, the first from south to north, and the returning 
furrow from north to south, to represent the annual course of the 
sun from the south in the winter solstice to the north in that of 
summer, and from the north in the summer to the south in the 
winter.” This February ploughing is reproduced in the Chinese 
ritual, in which the Emperor begins the year in February by turning 
up three furrows, representing the three seasons of the year in the 
royal land.’ This was the ploughing which was attended by the 
Buddha, the sun-god, in his first birth as the sun-god of the 
physicians, the Indian counterpart of the Celtic physician, Dian 
Cecht. In this birth the Buddha told his mother he held medicine 
in his hand, and made seven steps forward to represent the seven 
days of the week. Hence he was called Osadha-diraka, meaning 
medicine child. The medicine which he brought into the world, the 
seeds of the medicine tree, was placed in an earthenware-pot, the 
earthenware begging-bowl given by the archangel Ghati-kiira to the 
Baddha, as the sun-god, the healer of diseases, the Indian counterpart 
of the Greek Apollo, the healer (Paian), and of Jason, who circled the 
heavens in the Argo to find the sun-ram, and whose name means 
the healer (ias). The archangel whose name means the maker 
(kira) of Ghatis is the measurer of the Hindu night and day, 
1 Hunter’s Life of B. Hodgson, Resident in Nepal, p. 153. 


2 Eggeling’s Sat. Brah v. v. 2,3-5. Sacred Books of the East, vol. sli. p. 124. 
3 Legge’s Li Ki Yiieh Ling, iv. i. 1, 13. Sacred Books of the Kast, vol. xxvii. 


pp. 254, 255. 
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divided into sixty Ghatis of twenty-four minutes each, and the jar 
in which the seeds of the medicine-tree, the khadira tree (Acacia 
catechu) were placed, was originally the tree trunk, which was, as we 
have seen in the case of Lato, the mother of the sun-god who ruled 
the year. This jar, made of the hollowed-out tree, is still called by 
the Thibetans, drdn, and it became the drona or jar, called also in 
the Rigveda kadru, or the tree of ka (dru), in which was stored the 
sacred Soma, the Hindu water of life, mixed with barley, sweet and 
sour milk, and curds. This drona, containing the rain, the blood of 
God borne to the temple precincts by the sacred running stream is 
called, in the Brahmanas, Prajipati, the lord of living creatures, the 
Great Ka, who was the soul of life in Egyptian theology. Drona, 
the jar containing the seed of life, also appears in the Mahabharata 
as the tutor of the Kauravyas sons of Gandhari, and of the Pandavas 
sons of the Antelope. These hollowed-out wooden boxes were 
called, in the Adonis festival of Syria, the Adonidos kepoi, the 
gardens of Adonis, in which grew the living manifestation of the 
sun-god, the barley, wheat, and lettuce sown by the women who had 
searched seven days for the dead Adonis, who died at the autumnal 
equinox and rose again on the eighth day in the totem plants of the 
corn-growing races sprung from his seed. Buddha, who came into 
the world as the physician is the Indian form of the northern god 
Odin, both their names meaning knowledge (bodh and odh), and 
Odin’s name is preserved in the Hindu name of the priest physicians, 
Ojhas. He was the son of Maya, which like our May and its 
German form Magd, is a dialectical form of Magha, the month of 
Magh, the month of the Magi or magicians. She died seven days 
after his birth, as the moon who had reached her waning points, and 
was succeeded by her sister, Gotami Pajapati, the ox (got) goddess, the 
mother-star of Prajapati, who had once been Orion, and had become 
in the evolution of time the sun-god. She was the first of the 
thirteen Buddhist Theris or holy mothers, the thirteen months of 
the year. 

It was at the ploughing festival which succeeded the birth of the 
young sun-god, born from the jar that the Buddha was placed under 
the jambu tree (Zugenia Jambolana) the distinctive fruit-tree of the 
forests of Central India,’ This tree is called in Pali the koli-tree— 


that is, the tree of the mountain (koh) races, who began their year 


like the mountaineers of Central India in Magh, and as it only grows 
on uplands it: must have been the parent-tree not of the rice 
growers who cultivated the valley-lands, but of those who sowed 
cereal crops on the hill-sides. 

This year of thirteen lunar months, beginning in Magh (January- 
February), is that called in the Mahabharata the year of the thirteen 
wives of Kashyapa, among whom Kadru is the thirteenth. He was, 
1 Rhys, David's Buddhist Birth Stories, The Niddnakathd, pp. 67, 68, 74, 86. 
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as I have shown, the parent of the sons of the fig-tree, who originally 
used the six days week (pp. 131, 132), but who changed their weeks 
into one of seven days under the rule of the Kaurs or Kurs, the great 
irrigating and farming race, who were the sons of the Indian mango- 
tree, whence, as we have seen, Jara-sandha, the ruler of the age of the 
twins, was born. This week is symbolised in the seven circuits 
which the Kurmi bride must make round the Mahua-tree (Bussia 
latifolia), to which she is married, and which is the marriage parent- 
tree of the spirit-drinking Ashvins, who, in the Rigveda, are said to 
have mixed their Soma with spirits before the days of the institution 
of the new Soma of the reformed barley-growing races, who eschewed 
spirituous liquors. The Kurmi bridegroom wedded to a mango-tree 
has to go round the tree nine times, representing the nine days of 
the later solar week which I shall discuss presently. 

These thirteen lunar months were the thirteen children of the 
Hebrew Jacob, meaning the supplanter of his brother Esau, the 
Pheenician Usov, the Akkadian Uz, the goat-god of the age when 
time was reckoned by months of gestation. He is called in the 
Egyptian lists of Palestine cities, conquered by Thothmes III., 
Yakob-el or Jacob the God. He was the husband of four wives, the 
four feasts of the three years’ cycle: 1. Leah, the wild cow, the 
moon mother of seven children, of whom Dinah, the female form of 
Dan or Danu, was one. 2. Rachel, the ewe, the morning star, who 
became mother of the Ram sun-god Benjamin, heralded by Joseph, 
meaning the diviner, the Hebrew form of the god of prophetic know- 
ledge and who, like Maya, the mother of the Buddha, died at her 
son’s birth. They were the daughters of Laban, the white god who 
was, as I have shown (p. 22), worshipped throughout Assyria as the 
god who built the foundations of the tower of the three years’ cycle. 
3. Billah, the old mother of Dan. 4. Zilpah, the snake’s (Akkad- 
Tsir) foot, mother of Gad, the bull-god, and Ashur, the sun fish-god 
of Nineveh. Among these Dinah, the youngest child of Leah, is the 
counterpart of Ka-dru, the thirteenth and last of the wives of 
Kashyapa. The beginning of this Jewish year of thirteen months is 
celebrated in the feast of Purim still held by the Jews on the 14th 
and 15th of the month Adar (February-March). It commemorates 
the death of the year of eleven months of gestation of the sun-horse, 
symbolised in the hanging of Haman and his ten sons by Mordecai, 
whose name reproduces that of the Babylonian god Bel Marduk, the 
calf who killed Tiamut and her eleven fold offspring. It was the 
year which made Esther, who has been identified by Dr. Sayce with 
the Akkadian mountain goddess Istar, the Phoenician Ashtoreth, 
the moon goddess, queen of heaven in place of Vashti, the goddess 
of the creating months of generation of the god Vasu. Esther, the 
moon goddess, thus obtained the place assigned to Hera, meaning 
the mistress in the year of her marriage with Zeus in Gamelion. 
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Haman and his ten sons find their Indian counterparts in the hero 
of Balkh, called Vahlika, who fights on the side of the Kauravyas 
with his ten sons. They marched under the banner of the Yiipa or 
sacrificial stake, which was in Hindu ritual made of the sacred 
parent-tree, the khadira-tree, or the Palasha-tree, the tree sacred to 
the mountain races of the Pole-star Age, and they were all slain by 
Satyaki, meaning the seventh, the grandson of Shini, the moon 
goddess. 

This thirteen months’ year of the ploughing races of India and of 
the Jews was also the year described in Homer as the thirteen months 
during which Ares was bound by Otus and Ephialtes, twin giants of 
the age of the Twins, who were sons of Aloeus, the god of the salt 
(als) sea, whence the earth was churned.’ He was bound in a brazen 
jar, a direct descendant, like the earthenware jar, of the tree-jar, the 
mother-tree, whence the sun-god of this year of thirteen months was 
born, This tree was in the story of the birth of the Buddha, as the 
sun-physician, the sal-tree, the parent-tree of the Munda Dravidian 
races, which was grasped by his mother at his birth. 

The ploughing-races who reckoned time by this year of thirteen 
months returned back to the old division of the Pleiades year into 
two equal periods, beginning in November and May, a custom which 
had fallen into disuse during the age of the three years’ cycle. This 
mid-year festival of this new year beginning in January—February 
did not fall, as in the Pleiades year, in May, but in July—August. 
This month, called Shrivana, or the renowned month, is in Hindoo 
ritual characterised by two festivals of great historical importance. 
The first of these is the Naig-paiichami in honour of the five Nagas, 
or five days of the primeval week held on the fifth day of the light 
half of the month, or about the 20th of July, and the Krishna-janm- 
ashtami, held on the eighth day of the dark half of the month, or 
about the 8th of August. This last festival of the birth (janm) of 
Krishna the sun-god corresponds to the Kurrum feast of the Ooraons, 
held about the same time, when the villagers dance all night round 
the branch of the Kurrum-tree, the sacred nut-tree (Nguclea parvifolia) 
which has been cut in the forest as the Pole of the feast with solemn 
ceremonies. At the dawn of day the daughters of the headman come 
to the dancing-ground with baskets filled, like the garden boxes of 
Adonis in the Syrian festival, with young barley shoots, which they ~ 
have grown in sandy soil mixed with turmeric, as the embodied form 
of the newly born sun-god, the Krishna of the orthodox ritual. These 
are offered: first to the god of the nut-tree and then distributed 
among the dancers, who wear them in their hair. This festival is 
reproduced in Greece on the Panathenaion, or great festival of Pallas 
Athene, the goddess of the seven days’ week, called by the Romans 


1 Homer’s Jliad, v. 385-387. 
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Pallas, held on the 15th of August at Athens, when she was pre- 
sented with a peplos, or garment, the emblem of the ripened fruits 
with which she clothed the year. The corresponding festival at Rome 
was the Nemoralia, held in honour of the goddess Diana on the 13th 
of August. 

But the most remarkable of the August festivals in western 
countries were the Celtic feasts held in honour of Lug, who was, 
as we have seen, the Celtic Ram with the Golden Fleece, the son of 
the Wolf’s-head. He succeeded Nuada with the Silver Hand as king 
of the Tuatha Dé Danann after he had slain Balor with the Evil 
Eye, the Celtic representative of the Twin Brethren, who had killed 
Nuada.’ This festival, which is our and the German Lammas, or 
loaf-feast (Llaf-moesse), the first-fruits festival of the First of August, 
is called by the Celts Lugnassad, or the wedding-day of Lug. It 
was celebrated fourteen days before and fourteen days after the First 
of August, and was instituted in honour of Tailltiu, daughter of 
Magh Mor, the King of Spain, and therefore was brought to Ireland 
as part of the Basque, or Iberian ritual of Asia Minor, the birth-land 
of Athene. Tailltiu was the goddess who cleared the forests and 
covered the cleared land in a year with clover, the flower sacred to 
Athene, whose name is derived from the root of anthos, a flower. 
Hence Tailltiu is the Celtic form of Athene, to whom the olive of 
Asia Minor was sacred. The Lugnassad of Ireland is in Wales the 


4awyl Awst, the festival of the Lady of the Lake, the mother of 
Rhiwallon, the Welsh physician sun-god, the parallel of Buddha, the 
sun physician, and of the Irish Dian Cecht. At her feast holy water 
was taken from the sacred wells for use throughout the year.’ 


J. F. Hewitt. 


2 Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. vi. p. 587. 
2 Ibid. Lect.v. The Sun Hero, pp. 409-424, 
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THE AMBASSADOR OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND GOVERNOR OF DUNKIRK. 


“A MAN of distinguished qualities, of manifold adventures and 
employments.” So Carlyle describes Sir William Lockhart, Crom- 
well’s ambassador at the Court of France, and he adds, “it is thought 
by judges that in Lockhart the Lord Protector had the best ambas- 
sador of the age.” Born in 1620, William Lockhart was the eldest 
son of Sir James Lockhart of Lee, a zealous loyalist, who, inter alia, 
has the distinction of having been the only sober man at what is 
known in Scottish history as the “‘ Drunken General Assembly ” of 
the Kirk. William, when about fourteen years of age, left home in 
consequence of a disagreement with his father, and betaking himself 
to the Continent, enlisted as a private in the Dutch army, being tal} 
and strong for his age. A very short time of this service was enough 
for him. Quitting Holland, he proceeded to Dantzig, where he 
joined the suite of his maternal uncle, Sir George Douglas, who was 
then representative of England in a Congress met to arrange peace 
between Sweden and Poland. Next, after a short sojourn at home, 
Lockhart joined the French army, in which he rose to a captaincy 
of horse. He returned to Scotland in his twenty-fifth year, and in 
1646 was appointed a colonel in the Scottish army. 

At the battle of Preston (1648) Lockhart was “trod down from 
his horse, with great danger of his life,” and captured, being sent 
to Hull, where Overton, the friend of Milton, was Governor. Sir 
James Turner, or, as Carlyle prefers to call him, “Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty,” states significantly in his Memoirs that Overton was very 
attentive to the Scots placed under his charge. After a stay of some 
weeks at Hull, Lockhart was removed to Newcastle, where he came 
under similar influences, the Deputy-Governor of that town being 
the devout “Ironside” Paul Hobson. “Sir Dugald Dalgetty,” in 
this connection, remarks that ‘‘ Lockhart might have been redeemed 
for money, but whether it was to save that, or to enjoy the too 
acceptable company of Paul Hobson, he knows best.” Paul’s company 
might be acceptable enough, nevertheless, Lockhart was ‘‘ redeemed 
for money”—he paid £1000 for his release. On his return to 
Scotland he was restored to his rank in the army, and when 
Charles II. was recalled by the Scots, in 1650, Lockhart held the 
post of general of cavalry. An attempt being made, however, to 
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divide his command, he gave it up altogether, and offered to serve 
the King as a simple volunteer. Charles ignored the offer, where- 
upon Lockhart is said to have haughtily exclaimed that no king on 
earth should use him in that manner. He then retired for a time, 
and when next he appeared in public affairs it was as an avowed 
adherent of Cromwell. 

In May 1652, Lockhart took his seat as one of Cromwell’s Commis- 
sioners of Justice for Scotland, and in July 1654 he married 
Cromwell’s niece, Robina Sewster. A year later he was removed 
from the bench in order to become a member of the Council of 
State to which the affairs of Scotland had been entrusted; and a 
contemporary writer ' hints that although Lockhart was not nomin- 
ally the head of this body, he was really Cromwell's chief adviser 
in Scottish affairs. But Scotland was not long to be his field of 
action; within twelve months he was called upon to serve the 
Commonwealth in a wider sphere. 

Cromwell, in his foreign policy, aimed at the formation of a great 
Protestant alliance headed by England, and in pursuance of this 
object he had turned aside from the traditional policy of England 
by forming an alliance with France against Spain, Spain being then 
the head and front of the anti-Reformation powers. France had 
already her Ambassador at Whitehall, and it was considered neces- 
sary that Great Britain? should have her representative at Versailles. 
For this post a man of more than ordinary ability was required ; 
the most subtle politician of the age was io be dealt with—Cardinal 
Mazarin. Cromwell’s choice fell on William Lockhart, and Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, suggests that there was deep policy in the 
choice of a Scot for this important post. It was, he says, the best 
tie that Cromwell could establish between the new republic and the 
ancient monarchy, that one from the nation that had ever been so 
much at home in France should now go thither. Lockhart landed 
at Dieppe on April 24, 1656, and in a despatch he thus describes 
his reception. ‘‘ He (the Governor) said that he had commands 
from the Duke of Longueville to receive me with as much respect 
as possibly he could; and all Englishmen were likewise welcome to 
this port, but more especially a person coming from his Highness, 
the Lord Protector, qualified with a public character; and that he 
did very much rejoice it was his good fortune to be the first to have 
an opportunity to testify to me the readiness of the French nation 
to express the good correspondence and unity they desired to hold 
with England.” On Whitsun-morning the ambassador made his 
entry into Paris attended by a bodyguard of twenty horsemen ; and 
three days later he had his first audience of Louis XIV. All out- 

1 Principal Baillie. 

2 Great Britain, not England alone. Cromwell, during his time of power antici- 


pated the Union of a later age, and if the Stuarts had had the sense to let his 
arrangement stand, Scotland would have thought none the worse of them. 
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ward civility was shown the Ambassador of the Commonwealth, but 
in reality he was not very welcome. He got, Guizot says, “a cool 
and sometimes disagreeable reception, but he was as adroit as he 
was high-spirited, and he spoke in the name of a powerful master 
of whom the Cardinal had need.” Lockhart was indeed not a man 
to be trifled with. ‘‘ Remember he is a courtier and an Italian,” 
was the policy towards Mazarin which he impressed on others and 
practised himself, with the result that he came to have, as Clarendon 
puts it, “‘a marvellous credit and power with the Cardinal Mazarin.” 
A curious example of the consideration in which he came to be held 
comes out in one of his letters to Thurloe: “ As 1 was closing my 
packet,” he writes, “‘ M. de Lionne came to me from his Eminence 
and told me that upon Friday at night, M. Turenne, and M. de 
Servient, M. de Strada, and himself were to wait upon the Cardinal, 
who made it his desire to me that I would be there, which I have 
promised. He hath likewise prevailed with me to see the King’s 
ball this night incognito. I have been twice invited before, and was 
so pressed in it that I was forced to own my scruple of being there 
upon the Lord’s Day, upon which it hath always been danced hitherto. 
I have not the vanity to imagine that this night is in consideration 
of me, and yet I know the king did interest himself in my seeing of 
it, so as to offer to cause make me a place behind the theatre where 
nobody should see me.” This letter tells its own story, yet writers 
who cite the Thurloe Papers in such a style as to suggest that 
they have them “off by hea:t,” illustrate the importance of Lockhart’s 
mission by citing the “ fact” that he actually danced on Sunday 
rather than displease the French. Whether he danced on Sunday 
or on any other day is perhaps of little consequence to the present 
generation ; but it is advisable that when writers go to Thurloe for 
facts they should go further than the index to the volumes. 
Lockhart was invited to accompany the Court to Compeigne in 
the beginning of June (a distinction enjoyed by no other ambas- 
sador in France at the time), and was henceforth in close attendance 
on the king and cardinal wherever they might be. There was, 
however, much delay in getting to business. On June 28 we 
find him writing: “All my late addresses to his Eminence for 
audience have brought me no other return but delays and new- 
promises, which are paid in no better coin than that of renewed 
promises;” and on July 24: “It seems the Court here will spend 
so much time in resolving what to do next that they will lose 
all opportunity of doing anything, and I am even wearied out with 
their delays and excuses.” At length, however, he got his oppor- 
tunity, and employed it to some purpose. One great object of his 
mission was to secure the co-operation of France in obtaining for 
Britain a port on the continental side of the channel. It was a 
delicate and difficult matter to deal with, for France had not for- 
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gotten what a thorn in her flesh Calais was while in possession of 
England. After some fencing Mazarin proposed that Mardyke, a 
city of Flanders, should be besieged by the allies, and on its capture 
handed over to the Commonwealth ; but Mardyke, Lockhart argued, 
was only a pendicle of Dunkirk, and useless without the latter, and 
he therefore proposed that both places should be secured for his 
Government. There were many objections raised to this proposal— 
so many that our ambassador was somewhat disheartened. Of the 
Cardinal he wrote: ‘‘There is not a more inconstant man living 
that with greater confidence can say and unsay. His deportment is 
always agreeable to his hope or fear, and as they increase or abate 
you will find his kindness to my Lord Protector will keep the same 
measure.” Nothing would do with the cardinal but “ round dealing,” 
and that he got. In December (1656) Lockhart crossed to London 
to announce his success. He was knighted, and sent back with full 
powers to conclude the treaty, which was signed in March 1657. 
According to the treaty, troops to the number of 6000 were to 
be sent over in time to begin operations in April, but it was not 
until the end of May that they began to arrive. The commander- 
in-chief was Sir John Reynolds, and it was remarked that none of 
the soldiers were of the same nation as the ambassador—who, by 
reason of the ‘‘ ancient league” between France end Scotland, were 
in use to serve with the French—but were all Englishmen. The 
delay in sending these men over proved an excellent excuse for the 
non-fulfilment of the treaty that year. When winter set in, although 
Mardyke had been taken, Dunkirk was still untouched. 

Next year (1658) however, the allies sat down before Dunkirk, 
and here we find Lockhart acting in a double capacity. He was 
still ambassador, but in addition he had been appointed commander- 
in-chief of the English contingent, Reynolds having been drowned 
while crossing the Channel. Onthe afternoon of June 12, Lockhart, 
at Mardyke, received notice of Turenne’s intention of fighting a 
Spanish force which was coming up for the relief of Dunkirk, and 
although suffering from severe illness he set out through the night 
with his troops to join the French, his own regiment opening the 
battle at eight o’clock in the morning. After a desperate struggle 
the Spanish army was routed and the fate of Dunkirk was sealed ; 
the garrison capitulated on the 15th. It would appear that the 
cardinal now had a fresh fit of shiftiness, and made trouble about 
giving complete possession of the town to the representative of the 
Commonwealth; but at last he “quit all pretences,” and 
“ acknowledged that his Highness had the only title to all that can 
be claimed of jurisdiction over the town as prince and sovereign, and 
that he alone hath right to all the powers, profits, and emoluments 
that were due to any of their former princes.” ‘The treaty with 
France,” Lockhart continues, “ upon which I ground his Highness’s 
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right to this place, reserves to the inhabitants of it the enjoyment of 
their property, the liberty of their conscience, and the administration 
of justice according to their usual laws and customs in all matters of 
difference between man and man. ‘This is all his Highness is bound 
to by his treaty with France, which being just in itself I make it 
my study that all their privileges of this nature be inviolably 
preserved, and inso doing give full satisfaction both to the 
magistrates and inhabitants.” All matters of difference were 
arranged, however, and, on June 24, Lockhart received the keys of 
the town from the hands of Louis XIV. The successful conclusion 
of this enterprise made a great commotion on the Continent; and 
the Lord Protector and his Council set apart a day for general 
thanksgiving. 

It would appear from Lockhart’s letters that he had all along 
understood he was to be appointed Governor of Dunkirk; at all 
events, he was so appointed, still retaining his ambassadorship. 
Moreover, he had recently become a peer; he was one of the three 
Scotsmen whom Cromwell called to his Upper House.’ At the out- 
set of his government he met with some difficulties arising from 
religious differences. Some ‘“ Jesuits, Capuchins, and Recollects ” 
objected to the oath to reveal all plots against the supremacy of the 
Protectorate, as being inconsistent with the privileges of the con- 
fessional ; but they soon learned that they were in the hands of a 
just man and ceased from troubling. Lockhart was indeed deeply 
committed to the principle of religious toleration, somewhat rare in 
his day, although he was himself a staunch Presbyterian. Soon 
after his arrival in France he had had to urge on the consideration of 
the Cardinal the condition of the Vaudois, and succeeded in bringing 
forth a threat of French intervention on their behalf. It is worth 
noting that the last letter of Cromwell recorded by Carlyle is 
-addressed to Lockhart and relates to this very subject; also that 
Lockhart is spoken of favourably by the historian of the early 
‘sufferings of the Quakers, ke having interfered on behalf of certain 
members of that sect who were in some risk of receiving the crown 
of martyrdom. The Catholics of Dunkirk had full liberty of con- 
science ; but the Governor naturally desired that the town should 
become a Protestant one as quickly as possible, and accordingly, 
while he made no objection to Papists leaving the town, he was 
determined not to have them back if they did go. To Cromwell he 
writes: “‘I have caused to prepare me a list of all the inhabitants 
that are here at present, and the names also of such as have removed, 
and shall answer it to your Highness’ severest justice if I permit any 
of them to return.” But on the other hand, “if any English 
families will transport themselves here, provided they bring with 


1 In after years Lockhart seems to have been offered a peerage by Charles II,, but 
refused it. 
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them a line from my Lord Thurloe, I shall see them settled and 
serve them faithfully.” He made no law of compulsory attendance 
on the Sunday services, but strictly forbade all trade and public 
amusements on the first day of the week. ‘Your lordship,” he 
wrote to Thurloe, ‘‘ would have admired to see the posture this town 
was in last Lord’s Day—not a shop open nor anything indecent to 
be seen.” 

What might have been had Cromwell lived to carry out the vast 
schemes to which the acquisition of Dunkirk was meant to be the 
prelude, we can only conjecture. But the hopes and ambitions of 
the British Republicans were set at naught by the death of their 
leader. For a short time after Cromwell’s death there was a great 
calm, and then chaos. Lockhart was continued in his office by the 
Government of Richard Cromwell, ‘‘ as a man who could best cajole 
the Cardinal, and knew well the intrigues of that court;” but 
Richard’s immediate successors seem to have had doubts of his 
(Lockhart’s) fidelity, and summoned him to London—a summons 
which he promptly obeyed, although advised to the contrary by his 
friends. Among his friends he could now reckon Cardinal Mazarin, 
and to him he wrote: ‘‘ Having received an order to administer the 
oath of fidelity to the magistrates of this town, and thereafter to 
repair to England to render an account to the Council of State of 
the condition of this place, and of the troops under my care, I have 
done the first, and am now ready to embark to perform the second. 
Some have dissuaded me against this journey, but I think I suffi- 
ciently understand the measures I ought to take in this business. 
. . . « God shall give me such success as He shall think fit, and I 
am resolved to show no fear, thinking it better to perish like a man 
with some little courage than to live with the reputation of a 
coward.” Lockhart came over to London, and, without evasion or 
subterfuge, explained his position to the chiefs of the Parliament. 
They were satisfied, and sent him back to his post. 

France and Spain were now about to attempt the arrangement of 
their differences. The two great statesmen, Cardinal Mazarin and 
Don Luis de Hazo, went, the one to St. Jean de Luz, and the other 
to Fuentarabia in the Pyrenees, for convenience of conference. 
Lockhart attended the Conference to watch over the interests of 
Britain, but he was not a party to it, and he had no power to enter 
into any treaty with Spain. But he maintained in the Court of 
France the ascendancy of the British Parliament. Louis XIV. 
refused a passport to Charles II. when the latter sought to pass 
through his dominions to the Conference ; and Mazarin peremptorily 
declined to have anything to say to Sir H. Bennet (afterwards Lord 
Arlingtop), who came from Madrid in the interests of Charles. “I 
sent Besmeaux to tell him,” Mazarin wrote, ‘that I could not 
receive him, as I had cause to apprehend that so extraordinary a 
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proceeding must have been concerted with Don Luis, in order to 
give umbrage to M. Lockhart, and thereby to effect a change in 
our relations with the Commonwealth of England.” 

Owing to his position as Governor of Dunkirk, Lockhart was one 
of the most sorely tempted of the leading men of the Commonwealth, 
and he was one of the very few who withstood temptation. There 
is a letter from Mordaunt to Charles II., giving an account of a plot: 
in which Lockhart was to act a leading part. Richard Cromwell, 
it is said, “is now wrought upon to write several letters; one to the 
fleet, to command Montague to Dunkirk, and there to receive Lock— 
hart’s men; another to Lockhart, to induce him to serve your 
Majesty ; both to sail to Portsmouth, where Colonel Norton is 
engaged to receive the whole; another letter to H. Cromwell to- 
declare for you in Ireland.” But neither Charles nor Clarendon had 
much hope at that time of winning over Lockhart to the royal cause,, 
although he certainly would have been welcome, The Governor of 
Dunkirk, Clarendon explains, “is a very wary man, and hath never 
discovered the least inclination to the King, but, on the contrary, 
somewhat of animosity. The man is valuable, whether he be master 
of Dunkirk or no (which I confess I cannot think any Scotchman 
can be whilst the garrison is purely English), and therefore, if Sir 
H. Jones thinks he can dispose Lockhart, let him have all encourage- 
ment to attempt it; and if he finds life in the attempt, he may 
easily let the King know it and he will have all imaginable satis- 
faction here. But I shall not be surprised if Lockhart betakes 
himself to the Republic, of which party he is in his inclination, 
except the dislike of some persons in it disinclines him to a conjunc- 
tion with it.” It is doubtful whether Lockhart ever heard of this: 
scheme; at all events, nothing came of it. Spain sought to win him: 
over, for the sake of recovering Dunkirk, but without success; and 
it was the same with France. He refused, Clarendon tells us, ‘‘ to- 
accept the great offers made to him by the Cardinal, who had a high 
esteem of him, and offered to make him a marshal of France, with 
great appointments and emoluments, if he would deliver Dunkirk 
and Mardyke into the hands of France, all which overtures he- 
rejected.” Charles himself made an attempt on the much-tried 
man, sending to him his old comrade-in-arms, Middleton, and asking 
him to name his own terms for the surrender of the town. Charles 
wished, as Guizot explains, “on leaving Flanders, to establish himself 
at once on English soil, and Dunkirk alone offered him that advan- 
tage. He would very suitably have dated thence the acts which he- 
had caused to be prepared at Brussels, his reply to Monk, and the- 
other pieces Greenville was to carry to England to make use of when 
the time came. He importuned Lockhart to render him the place. 
It was said the garrison would be no obstacle, as the soldiers had 
already drunk to the health of the King. But Lockhart refused to 
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put Dunkirk at the disposal of the King, as he had lately refused 
to sell it to Mazarin.” His reply was that he was trusted by the 
Commonwealth and would not betray it. “This scruple,’ Hume 
dryly remarks, ‘‘ though in the present emergence it approaches 
towards superstition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn.” 

When the Restoration became an accomplished fact, Lockhart 
accepted it as the will of the nation, but all through the intrigues 
which led up to that event he took his stand on the simple code of 
military duty, and abstained from mean bargaining for his own 
interests. He was now stripped of honours and office, and, having 
received a “‘ pardon” to console himself withal, went into the cool 
shades of retirement for some ten years. During this time he was, 
like the Earl of Cassilis, another of Cromwell’s peers, an object of 
great solicitude to the revolutionary party, and, according to Bishop 
Burnet, Algernon Sydney himself tried to secure the co-operation of 
one whose adherence to the cause of the Commonwealth had been 
so tenacious. Lockhart, however, kept his oath of fidelity to Charles, 
and nothing came of these overtures, 

At length, through the influence of the Duke of Lauderdale, he 
was recalled to the public service, becoming a member of the Scots 
Privy Council in 1670, and ambassador of England to France in 
1673, which post he held until his death two years later. From a 
remark of Burnet it would appear that it had become wnsafe for 
Lockhart to refuse office under Charles II., but perhaps it would 
have been better for him had he taken the risk of remaining quietly 
at home. The ambassador of the British Commonwealth had held a. 
very different position in France from that of the representative of the 
pensioner of Louis XIV., and there can be little doubt that Lockhart’s. 
appointment was more for the purpose of lulling the suspicions of 
the British Protestants than anything else. Noble says plainly 
enough that the king and his advisers thought Lockhart’s spirit must- 
be broken by the time he had passed shut out of the sunshine of 
royal favour, and that it was expected he would become a mere tool. 
If such was the idea it was a grand mistake. Time and again 
Lockhart proved “too hard” for.the king, as he had of old been 
“too hard” for Mazarin; yet although he tendered his resignation 
more than once, Charles durst not accept it. Thus, the ambassador 
resolved to put down a growing practice of the French privateers of 
seizing English merchant vessels and procuring their condemnation 
on the ground that they were really Dutch vessels, fraudulently sailing 
under the English flag. Such a seizure having been made, Lockhart 
promptly demanded the release of the vessel, but his claim was dis- 
avowed by the English Government on the recommendation of our 
gossipy old friend Samuel Pepys, who is accused of having had an 
interest in the French privateer—which is by no means too hard for 
belief. Lockhart then asked to be recalled unless his claim was 
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supported, and supported it had to be. The vessel was restored to 
its English owners. 

This “ gallant and sober person,” as Evelyn calls him, died at 
Paris in the autumn of 1675. There were suspicions of poisoning, 
but Bishop Burnet says he died of a “‘ languishing” induced by the 
worries of his situation. He is a man who should not be forgotten 
in the general revival of interest in the Commonwealth period of our 
history. 

R. M. LockHart. 





LETTRES. CLOSES : 


THE DIARY OF A CHIEF JUSTICE, 1784-98. 


‘Cetera que me sollicitant, woorikwrepa sunt.” 
—CICERO, Ad Atticum, iv. 2, vii. 


CICERO, in one of his letters to Atticus, complained that some /ettres 
closes were giving him considefable anxiety. It is quite certain that 
several men of “light and leading” have exhibited a penchant for 
destroying all inconvenient papers when in extremis. In the spirit 
of the nonjuring clergyman, Kelly, who, when arrested in 1722 for 
complicity in the Jacobite conspiracy of that year, burnt implicating . 
papers over a candle, while he pointed a sword with his right hand, 
several eminent lawyers have destroyed, or caused to be destroyed, 
papers that might have, if preserved, formed material for history. 
Lord Clare, the celebrated Chancellor of Ireland at the time of the 
Union, is stated by the late biographer of Bishop Doyle, Mr. W. J. 
FitzPatrick, F.S.A., to have thus consigned a great uumber of 
papers to oblivion shortly before his decease. But it is obvious that 
inferences of a very varied character may be derived from ths post- 
humous destruction of papers. In one case, for instance, it had the 
singular result of causing the individual whose papers were destroyed 
at his death to be suspected of being a famous anonymous author. 
It was the destruction of the papers of Samuel Dyer by William 
Burke, immediately after the former’s death, on September 14, 1772, 
that induced Sir Joshua Reynolds to believe that Dyer was the author 
of the Letters of Junius, and that he was assisted by Edmund Burke 
and his cousin William. But then Dyer was, according to Boswell, 
“a learned and ingenious member of the Literary Club;” and 
Johnson valued his “‘ nicety ” so much that he appealed to him to 
revise a Latin epitaph which he wrote on Lady Elibank. It would, 
in ordinary life, be rather a rash presumption to infer that an indi- 
vidual must have written under a famous pseudonym because he 
destroyed, or caused to be destroyed, all his papers at his death. 
Even the wits of Charles never found such an easy way to fame as 
that. John Scott, first Earl of Clonmell, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland (1784-98), like Earl Clare, the Chancellor 
of that day, destroyed papers on his death-bed. But some have 
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been snatched from the oblivion that attended others, and the brilliant 
author of Ireland before the Union, more informing than the Cumzan 
Sibyl, some thirty years ago published extracts from the Chief Justice’s. 
diary. These arcana are a repertory of maxims replete with a 
saturnine sagacity that would have done credit to Ulysses himself. 
In one of his orations Cicero said it was disgraceful not to keep. 
accounts. But Lord Clonmell would, perhaps, not have been sur- 
prised to hear that the posthumous publication of his Diary did not 
add to his reputation, though it is full of good intentions. As 
Guenevara, Herbert, and Samuel Johnson have reminded mankind, 
a certain region is paved with good intentions. 

Here are some of Lord Clonmell's: 

“Thursday, June 2, 1774.—I am, I believe, thirty-five years old 
this month: just nine years at the bar, about four years King’s. 
Counsel. To-morrow being Friday, Trinity Term sits. 1 therefore 
resolve to enter upon profession, as upon a five years’ campaign, at 
war with every difficulty, and determined to conquer them. I have 
given up wine. I will strive to contract my sleep to four, or at 
most, six hours in twenty-four; give up every pursuit but Parlia- 
mentary and legal ones. If I continue a bachelor until I am forty 
years old, and can realise £2000 per annum, I will give up business 
as a lawyer, or confine it merely to the duty of any office which I 
may fill. I will exert my interest to the utmost in law and consti- 
tutional learning for these five years, so far as temperance, diligence, 
and perseverance and watchfulness can operate, and then beg for 
a holyday. 

Disciplined Distribution of Time.—The most disciplined distribu- 
tion of time is—two-thirds for business, one-third to sleep, exercise, 
eating, drinking, and idleness. The next is, one-half to business, 
the other to idleness and refreshment. The third is, one-third to 
business, one-third to society, and one-third to exercise and sleep. 

“« Horrors of being unprepared in Court.—The pains of the damned 
are not equal to the horrors of going to court unprepared, and the 
fact of losing your reputation and going down init. Whilst, there- 
fore, you have an atom of business undone, give up every object, 
pursuit, pleasure, avocation, diversion, banish everything from your: 
mind but business, the business of your profession. Quarter-of-an- 
hour to breakfast, one hour only to dinner, when alone, two to 
exercise, four to bed, quarter to rest in a chair after fatigue, wine. 

“ Prudence.—Have an eternal guard upon what goes into your- 
mouth and what comes out of it, and always wait a little before you 
answer; and answer all unpleasant questions by asking another: 
question, and never before you can begin with a smile.” 

[“ Solvuntur risu tabulee tu missus abibis.”—Horace. But the text: 
of the disquisition on Prudence is certainly from Juvenal; ‘“ Nullum 
numen abest si sit prudentia.”—Satire x. 365. | 
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“* Persuasion.—Never attempt to bully your superiors into convic- 
tion ; woo them, and sometimes hurry them.” 

The heading of the next entry is “Cunning.” On this subject 
Lord Clonmell thought very differently from Hale, the great Chief 
Justice of Charles II.’s reign, who gains an encomiastic notice in 
Austin’s Jurisprudence. Hale said that cunning would even justify 
the execution of children. Junius reproached Lord Mansfield for 
his cunning—and curiously enough, Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Clonmell were for some years Chief Justices of the King’s Bench 
contemporaneously, the one in England the other in Ireland. 
Junius wrote: ‘In public affairs, my lord, cunning, let it be ever 
so well wrought, will not conduct a man honourably through life, 
Like bad money, it may be current for a time, but it will soon be 
cried down. It cannot consist with a liberal spirit, though it be 
sometimes united with extraordinary qualifications.” In a letter to 
Woodfall, Junius made the following comment on cunning in con- 
nection with Lord Mansfield some three years before Lord Clonmell 
made the entry in his diary: ‘“‘Though we may not be deficient in 
point of capacity, it is very possible that neither of us may be 
cunning enough for Mr. Garrick. But with a sound heart, be 
assured you are better gifted, even for wordly happiness, than if 
you had been cnrsed with the abilities of a Mansfield.” Addison 
in the Spectator, No. 225, says: “In short, cunning is only the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon weak men, in the same 
manner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity for 
wisdom.” Curiously enough, & propos of cunning being “only the 
mimic of discretion,” and in spite of that of Lord Clonmel’s admira- 
tion of it, he confesses to his having “ an unguardedness in mimicry ” 
in one of the closing passages of his Diary. But here are Lord 
Clonmell’s ipsissima verba on cunning. “General Johnston, from the 
observation of many campaigns, that fighting made the least part of 
the art of war. If that be true, how much more strongly does it 
hold in civil contests. Cunning, therefore, at every instant, design, 
craft, subtlety, contrivance, invention, finesse, feints, strokes, general- 
ship, are necessary; whilst mere courage—viz., quarrelling, is 
scarcely ever proper, except upon some very great and critical 
occasion. Lord Bacon says a proper mixture of the lion and the 
fox is essential to a man of the world. I think the proper mixture 
is a fox’s head, with a lion’s heart to carry the scheme into execution.” 
Why did not Lord Clonmell draw the distinction between dolus 
bonus and dolus malus? It would have enabled him to vindicate 
his position without startling the moralist. Sir H. S. Maine said : 
“‘ Except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.” In his defence of cunning, Lord 
‘Clonmell appears in the role of Prometheus whom Ai’schylus makes 
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y To proceed with the Diary. Under the heading of “ Temperance,” 
Lord Clonmell wrote: ‘“ Drinking a pint of water in small glasses 
after dinner prepares me for business, whilst a pint of wine prepares 
me for sleep, and a bottle undoes me for the whole evening. Shun 
wine as a pest to business, or if you may drink wine be sure to drink 
water with it.” The following passages appear to point to Lord 
Campbell’s saying, that good animal spirits were the first, second, 
and third requisites for success at the bar, having been of Hibernian 
origin: “Spirits are the source of all exertion, and perhaps of all 
happiness. It seems a mistake to raise them by wine, for they tumble 
instantly.” Poets are not lawyers. While Lord Clonmell thought 
‘‘ that spirits are the source of all exertion and perhaps of all happi- 
a ness,” the poet Shelley used to say, according to Rossetti, that when- 
ever he was in high spirits he could not help thinking that some 
misfortune was about to happen. Lord Clonmel! proceeded : “ Hating 
consumes and exhausts spirits, but fasting, a little sleep, the smallest 
quantity of food, and perhaps water, with a little wine or ice, is their 
best support. Habit—the Highlanders of Scotland refuse constantly 
to list in the army if they are not suffered to go without breeches.” 
j Lord Clonmell proceeded & batons rompus: ‘‘ Regimen—Man bred 
q to any purpose or profession should be as attentive to feeding and 
exercise as a cock or a racehorse. Maxims—Save every moment 
for employment. Use everybody for your own purpose.” 

[This last sentence reminds one of Junius’ observation: “If 
individuals have no virtues, their vices may be of use to us.”] 

“* All men will injure or deceive you ; watch the whole world, as 
at this moment your friends, the very next your enemies; offend 
none; serve others sparingly ; conceal your dislike universally.” 

[This sentiment was a favourite one with the ancients. Bias of 
Priene, the Sophoclean Ajax, Cicero, and Gellius all said something 
like it.] 

“ Flatter all through—Every moment affords an opportunity of 
serving yourself, and act up to it. Put your life upon every diffi- 
culty which obstructs this discipline. Seek death to accomplish this 
regimen, if necessary, in every particular. I am considerable enough 
to affect singularity, if requisite, for my reputation. I am strong 
enough to make any experiment that can establish my fame. I am 
young enough to begin a campaign of business from to-morrow. 

‘“* No consideration upon earth should tempt you to go to bed for 
sleep before twelve at night. Nothing, no complaint that does not 
threaten life, should seduce you to go into a second nap in bed. 
Use your actual situation, and never speculate or muse. Look 
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intensely at what is before you. Look on, listen for ever when you 
are not speaking, and when you are strive every instant to 
excel. 

‘¢ All times are equally seasonable for some exertions of mind or 
body, every instant is of value. Turn all occupation to amusement ; 
find pleasure in every employment of life. Let your discipline be 
inflexible in pursuit of your own advantage, entertainment and 
praise, and so ever do your business in comedy.” 

[According to Lord Clonmell, a lawyer ought rather to incline to 
the philosophy of Demokritus than that of Heraklitus, ¢f. Ovid : 


“Si credas utrique 
Res sunt humanae flebile ludibrium.”| 


“Keep an unalterable coolness, smile, and presence of mind, and 
by such winning men’s favour. At your profession inviolably from 
nine to twelve at night, and all before eight in the morning, and 
four hours, at least, before dinner. 

‘“‘ Never, never suffer any man or anything to put you off your 
guard, out of humour, or out of spirits. 

“ A quarter, or at most half-an-hour, upright in your chair will, 
by sleep, refresh you after any fatigue. 

‘A cold bath will brace and restore you after the greatest relax- 
ation, toil, or excess. 

“ A large glass of cold water will lighten and relieve your stomach 
more than a quart of wine. 

‘Make yourself pleasing by flattering all. Make every man your 
dupe by flattery. 

“ Manners and Customs.—Live constantly at home; as much as 
possible take your exercise at home; never be seen in the streets.” 

[This last apophthegm reminds one of Junius’ advice to Wilkes: 
“T would not make myself cheap by walking the streets so much as 
you do.” But fortunately the Private Letters of Junius had not 
been published at the date of this entry in Lord Clonmell’s diary, so 
it has all the credit of originality, and, no doubt, was induced by 
Wilkes’ example. ] 

Lord Clonmell continued: ‘‘ When in public always be dressed in 
full, and pay the utmost attention to your appearance. Carry your 
station constantly about with you with the decency and port that 
belong to it.” 

[This reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s injunction to Boswell: 
“ And, sir, there must be a kind of solemnity in the manner of a 
professional man,”] 

The Diary continued: ‘ Knowledge of the world—The art of 
managing fools seems a science almost as distinct as that of govern- 
ing madmen. I have observed that knaves in general manage fools ; 
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but, in short, the persons who dupe them most please them best. 
If, then, you see a man treat the world as if they were fools, I should 
suspect him to be a knave. 

“ Fashion.—There is ever some imposition, as well as mode, in 
fashion by which mankind are duped. The liberty of the press has 
encouraged public lying of all sorts, and that has introduced impu- 
dent audacious assertions.” 

[It may be remembered that this was written only some few years 
after the appearance of the Letters of Junius, which, Mr. Lecky says, 
had a great importance in the history of the growing influence of 
the newspapers. One writer went so far as to answer Junius’ daring 
prediction—‘‘ that the Bible and Junius will be read when the 
commentaries of the jurists are forgotten ”—by saying that: “ It is 
needless for me to censure his irreverent comparison, nor will I 
altogether deny his prediction; for whilst the Bible endures as a 
monument of truth his writings may stand in odious contrast as a 
monument of lies.” But, for a more cheerful view of the liberty of 
the press, one turns to Sheridan’s splendid oration in the House of 
Commons, February 6, 1810, when he said: ‘Give me but the 
liberty of the press and I will shake down from its height cor- 
ruption, and lay it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant to 
shelter.” ] 

Diary continued: ‘‘The man, therefore, who asserts most boldly 
is, ceteris paribus, sure to be foremost. Audacter te erudita seems 
the motto of the time; therefore to be the superlative in what is 
the fashion, or foible, vice, qualification, sport, pursuit, or amusement 
of the time is the surest way to get forward. 

“ Intercourse with the World,—Always contrive to have as many 
things to ask from others as they have from you, and try to have 
somewhat to do with all those who have anything to do with you. 
Be a fencer throughout, and hit as often as you can.” 

[This last axiom, at all events, Lord Clonmell probably acted upon. 
“In courage and aplomb few could surpass him. Well-rounded 
periods in the House, or hair-trigger pistols in the field, were equally 
easy to him; and he fought more political duels than Lord Chief 
Justice Norbury, of whom it was said that he shot up into 
preferment.”?] 

“ Cunning.—A cunning politician should have constantly a small 
affected favourite or hobby-horse, upon which to exhaust his apparent 
eagerness and anxiety, in order to divert his own conversation and 
the attention of others from his great and serious services.” 

[Perhaps it is ad wnguem to remark that Mr. Gladstone said of 
Lord Macaulay that he was accustomed to go out hobby-riding, bat, 
from the portentous vigour of the animal he mounted, he was liable 
to be run away with.—Gleanings of Past Years. | 
1 Ireland before the Union, p.7. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A. 
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“ Conversation.—The two first topics in every woman’s mind is 
‘how she looks and what she wears, and how others look and what 
they wear, no matter how ugly or old; and, therefore, you never 
can want female conversation until the topics of looks and dress are 
exhausted. As to men’s conversation, you may set the generality of 
men a-talking by only looking softly into their faces, courting 
their countenances, and observing what’s uppermost at their tongue’s 
end, for what presses most will be uppermost. 

“ Characters.—There are some so malignant by their nature, as 
it should seem, that doing mischief is their chief delight, like 
monkeys; and there is a malignant vanity amongst some and most 
‘women, an envy that for ever prompts them to make others unhappy. 
Such are incendiaries, tattlers, and slanderers; they generally are 
eoved by vanity, jealousy, and envy, which last is well coupled with 
hatred and malice; and insincere people, rather than not gratify 
their vanity, which consists in their talent for deception, will do you 
a wanton, capricious, unprovoked unkindness. Of that kind is 
duplicity. Just like the powers of mimicry and caricature, it 
gratifies the leading passions, because they think they show their 
superiority and cleverness, either by duping or disappointing, or 
vexing or mortifying, sometimes their friends. 

“ Mechanical Habits As often as you put your fingers across and 
join your thumbs at the points, which you must do a thousand times 
@ day, call the right thumb courage and the four fingers of the right 
hand sagacity and spirit, activity and address; the left thumb 
prudence, the four left fingers assiduity, flattery, temper, and 
manner; thus you will always have all these qualities in your mind 
and before your eyes to stimulate you.” 

{“Scott (Lord Clonmell), like Sir Pertinax MacSycophant, 
“employed digital calculation, bowing, and flattery’ as a means of 
attainment to eminence ; and we cannot help thinking that the play 
in which that rare character figures—published by the Irish drama- 
tist, Macklin, at the very time that Scott reached the highest pinnacle 
of his advancement—was levelled at the lucky flatterer and strategist, 
whose idiosyncracy Macklin had good opportunity for studying. We 
are aware, however, that other names have been mentioned as the 
original of Sir Pertinax.” '| 

“For one year at this period of life twelve hours a day must be 
given to law, two to strong exercise, five to dressing, shaving, and 
sleep, and five to meals, letters, and the world. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible to go on in any profession without 
perpetual horrors, injury, and disgrace, but by adhering inviolably 
to the following rules. Have no fire to go to before breakfast, 
which should be no meal. Guard yourself at dinner from eating 
more than half what you wish, and drink at dinner as little as 

1 Ireland before the Union, p. 27. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A. 
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possible, and after it water with your wine. Go to bed at twelve 
and rise at four; and whilst you have existence in business employ 
from four to eight, from twelve to four, and from eight to twelve at 
business, which gives you eight hours for exercise, idle pursuits, 
and the world. 

‘“* The Power of Perseverance.—Sir Henry Cavendish, the younger, 
with a slight frame and very moderate powers, by mere assiduity 
made himself the first sailor, skater, billiard-player, fiddler, shorthand 
writer, and master of several other accomplishments of any man in 
Britain, by taking each in succession. He rode from Derbyshire to 
London, 145 miles, from three in the morning of a snowy day to six 
in the evening, very moderate in eating and drinking, and always 
far from the fire. 

“ Knowledge of the World.—Avoid intimacies. Never be intimate 
with any man or woman but for the purpose of answering your 
purposes upon them; and never suffer either, upon the same rank 
with you, to take liberties or to be intimate with you. I never suffer 
an injury from anybody but an intimate, and every painful moment 
of my life, every mischief done to me, has arisen from intimacy— 
treachery, envy, ingratitude, resentment arising from intimacy. 
Suffer no man to come so near to you that you cannot call him 
‘ Mr.’ with propriety. 

“ How to Make a Seven-Months’ Child Robust.—Mr. Conolly, the 
hardiest man of his time, though a seven-months’ child, made it a 
constant practice to walk at night in the open air, and he told me he 
found himself a proof against all weathers and colds. 

“ Discipline of an Attorney-Gencral.—He should rise at four in the 
morning. He should read without fire, standing, if possible, until 
eight; he should exercise, bathe, and dress at nine; he should see 
all persons until eleven ; he should apply every minute to three in 
court business; to four he should set down the report of the day. 
He should not drink wine at dinner, and eat but of a few things, 
and not much. He should not drink wine after seven; and from 
eight to twelve he should apply to business. 

* Secure the Aid of Women in every Scheme.—Fabrum Fortune.— 
Carol O’Daly, a famous Irish hero, never went into a house that he 
did not secure the confidence and affection of some female in it, who 
constantly supported and befriended him in all his pursuits. Satan 
had found no footing in Paradise if he had not gained over Eve to 
his party. For ever secure some she-thing to your interest, young 
or old, high or low, mistress or maid; but your first anchor of 
flattery should be there.” 

[“* But from a closing entry in the Diary, it would appear that 
even the women played him false at last. ‘I have made,’ he writes, 
‘ many enemies by the treachery of men and women who have taken 
advantage of my levity and unguardedness in mimicry and saying 
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sharp things of and to others.’ For an account of Lord Clonmell’s 
fraud on the unfortunate Celia Robinson, see p. 19 ante.” *] 

** Political Lying.—The use of political lying is, and in general has 
been, to agitate the multitude and to raise mobs. In Paris the most 
furious mob ever known was raised by a report that some of the 
royal family was, for the purpose of curing some complaint, to be 
bathed in the blood of infants. In Dublin outrageous mobs 
assembled upon a report that the Pdrliament was to be removed to 
England. In Cork, I remember a dreadfal mob raised upon a 
report that the town was to be starved. In London the great mob 
of 1780 was raised and set in flames upon a report that Popery was 
to be favoured. In Clonmel, 1781, a mob rose to prevent the trade 
from going to Two-Mile Bridge, by throwing a bridge across the 
river there; and I believe, in all cases, it is only necessary to 
represent some impending evil, sufficient to shock at the instant, with 
a plausible short circumstance or two to ground suspicion upon, and, 
if followed up instantly, especially if seconded by liquor, it will, no 
matter how absurd, raise a mob. 

** Politics and Public Life.—The man who is in station must never 
give up his party or his faction for popularity; it being absurd for 
any supporter of Government to be popular, therefore he will lose his 
friends, and get nothing substantial. The man who would be 
popular must depend on and dupe the people; but he cannot have 
power and popularity—.c., he cannot be tribune and servant of the 
Crown. The three great laws which I promoted in Parliament, most 
popular in their nature, were most mischievous to me—viz., the 
Tenantry Bill, the Roman Catholic Bill, and the Bill giving force to 
English Laws by an Act of the Irish Legislature. I lost my office 
by them. 

“ Be always an Actor.—A man who would establish a great 
character with the world must bea constant actor; and the best rule 
to adopt for that purpose is to consider every dress you put on, 
every time you change cloaks, every change of company or situation, 
as @ new scene in which you have-a part to act for praise. Siddons 
is as great a model as ever I saw on the stage. Mr. Burgh, Charles 
Baron, Mr. Pery, and Lord Lifford (Chancellor), the best off the 
stage. Lord Chatham, Cromwell, and Provost Hutchinson were 
great actors.” 

From the following it would seem that Lord Clonmell was a 
disciple of Lord Thurlow, of whom Fox said, “I wonder if any one 
can be as good as Thurlow looks.” 

“ The best Expression of the Face to Seduce and Dupe—A smooth, 
innocent simplicity is the very best expression, or rather disposition, 
of the countenance to receive impression. Recollect the bewitching 
effects of an infant’s face smiling at you [this reminds une of Campbell’s 

1 Ireland before the Union, p. 29. By W. J. FitzPatrick, F.S.A. 
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“bewitching smiles of Burgundy ”], and recollect Malone’s, Lord 
Tracton’s, and Bishop Butler’s faces, all softness and mild serene bene- 
volence ; et contra, recollect the horrid expression of Hutchinson’s, the 
forbidding gloom of Pery’s, and the insolent disdain of Lord Tyrone’s 
countenance; the powerful effects of D. Daly’s open aspect, the con- 
ciliating, awkward innocence of Beresford’s face, and the interesting 
sweetness of unaffected boys and girls, and followthem, Imitate the 
amicable risibility of a levée face, or the open innocence of gay good 
nature, and never, never speak to any person without first looking 
them in the face; it is a valuable habit and not to be deserted. 

“ Never Give Offence to any Man he will have Power to Resent.— 
Almost the only thing by way of observation I heard Lord L 
say worth recollecting, though one of the wisest practitioners with 
the world I ever knew, was upon the subject of moderation, which 
is a branch of temper, 7.c., dissimulation, of which he was a great 
master. ‘For such a Government as ours,’ said he, ‘ there is scarcely 
any individual so obscure but may be one time or other sufficiently 
connected with power to do any man mischief; no man should, 
therefore, give offence ; no man is fit for great affairs who has not 
a total mastery of his temper.’ N.B.—Fear was the prudence of 
his life, caution his shield, and temper his fort. 

“ Dissuasion from Anger.—When you are disposed to be angry, 
only elevate your mind above the object of your resentment [c/. Mr. 
Lecky on Junius’ extraordinary power of assuming an attitude of 
great moral superiority], so as to look at it with a bird’s eye down- 
wards, and at a great distance, and that will cool you; or if this 
object of your resentment be a person connected with you, imagine 
this person, in some attitude of distress before you, imploring your 


compassion and forgiveness, and this will instantly soften you. 


“ Avoid Ambitious Men in Politws.—Never, if you can, connect 
yourself with a very ambitious man; his friendship, or rather con- 
nection, is as ruinous as his hatred; he has no real friendship, and 
his pride makes him hate those to whom he is obliged; and his 
intimacy leads to dupe every creature—his Creator, if he could— 
viz., the life of Frederick the Great of Prussia, Provost Hutchinson, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, John Foster, Speaker; Agar, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, &c. &c. 

“ Never avoid, in deference to Fashion or the feelings of others, 
what agrees with you.—People, as they advance in years, should 
retire from places of exhibition and entertainment; the ceremonious 
exertions of long-standing, sitting, eating, drinking, and accidental 
necessary compliances to persons younger or greater than themselves 
are always injurious, and often fatal to them; I have known several old 
men lose their lives by being put out of the way, or out of their 
usual habits. Tisdall [Scott’s predecessor as Att rney-General], Lord 
Nugent, Vesey Paterson, and several others of my acquaintance have 
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died of compliances and submitting to the manners of younger men. 
A string much and long played on will snap by the smallest strain ; 
gently and gradually lowering the tone will keep it going a long 
time. Follow your own will, therefore. 

“ The Irish oppressed like Hottentot Slaves—their weakness for 
Liquor makes them an casy Prey for the Designing Stranger.— 
English governors, and, in general, Englishmen, treat the Irish, 
great and small, like slaves, and ‘nearly as the Dutch do the 
Hottentots ; and the Irish submit to almost the same indignities as 
the Hottentots do. Irish stuffing and guzzling lower and injure 
the Irish exceedingly. Drunkenness gives such advantage to sober 
observers and watchful English and Scotch swindlers and adventurers, 
that the Irish are actually imposed upon and duped, and the poor 
are undone by a constant excess in drinking spirits, as bad as the 
Hottentots. A man in station in Ireland is really like a traveller 
in Africa, in a forest amongst Hottentots and wild beasts; but a 
cautious man may subdue them and defend himself; but he must 
be eternally on the watch and on his guard against his next neigh- 
bours, men and beasts, at every step he takes, at everything he 
does, at every word he utters. 

“Trish government resemblés extremely the state of the Hottentots 
in Africa. The common Irish, divided, oppressed, pillaged, and 
abused as they are, are the Hottentots; the English Administration 
are the Dutch planters; the followers of lord-lieutenants are the 
bushmen, or spies, and swindlers; and their wild beasts—viz., lions, 
tigers, &c.—are the Irish satraps. The man who would live in this 
country, especially in public station, should, like Mons. Vaillant, the 
traveller, guard himself hourly against serpents, tigers, hyenas, 
elephants, jackals, monkeys in human form, and against the planters 
and bushmen besides. 

‘* How to scrutinise the Physiognomy for your purpose; differently 
formed features indicative of different Gifts——A side view of the 
face, as you stand a little behind the person you look at, is the best 
view, next to looking into the pupil of the eye, to discover persons ; 
talents appear as often in the shape or point of the nose as in any 
other feature ; a long nose, very sharp at the end, marks superiority, 
whether it turns up or down—viz., Edmund Burke, Gerald Hamilton, 
William Pitt, all turn up; the aquiline are generally the more 
sagacious, The sensible or foolish feature in every face, like the 
action muscle, is very various sometimes; the seat or throne of 
reason, or memory, or passion, is in the forehead, sometimes in the 
brow, now more frequently in the eye, again in the nose; the mouth 
has it often ; it is sometimes in the jaw and chin; the large broad 
Indian chin, as Grattan’s, and Stewart’s, the painter, is always 
indicative of genius.” 

The following passage reminds one of Junius’ allusion in the 
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“Letter to the King” about the supercilious hypocrisy of a 
bishop : 

“ Bishops generally Humbuys and Hypocrites—Bishop, as such, 
is an artificial character, composed of very bad materials indeed— 
hypocrisy, insolence, avarice, and cruelty ; an ecclesiastical despot is 
the most absolute of all tyrants. You should never risk any 
familiarity with a bishop, especially in company ; they are all proud 
and jealous of their superiority and power, and of their sacred 
functions, and look for as much respect as a kept mistress; take no 
liberties with them, nor, indeed, with any person, except ¢éte-d-téte, 
when you will find all persons, and of both sexes, nearly the same 
in point of affability and easy approach ; but your public deportment 
should ever be respectful and guarded, dignified and grave.” 

The psychological truth that music is not a representative art was 
expressed by Lord Clonmell as follows: ‘‘ Musicians are generally 
fools in mind and conduct.” 

[Perhaps Samuel Johnson said nearly the same thing when he 
said, “‘ Had I learnt to fiddle, I should have done nothing else.” 
Johnson may also be credited with a remark as disparaging to 
musicians as Lord Clonmell himself when he said, ‘‘ We have seen 
fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads.” 

Diary continued. ‘“‘ Lvclesiastics——I have known very few who 
“were not impostors, &c.” 

“ Oliver Cromwell is the character best worth your imitation.” 

{Query : Is this a reference to Cromwell’s law reforming tendencies 
-which Macaulay so much approves of ?] 

** A race for the seals can be won but by superlative enthusiasm, 
watchfulness, temperance, diligence, and acting.” 

“June 23, 1784.—Five years married this day; forty-five years 
old. Five years’ reading, at twelve hours a day, would establish 
my reputation on the bench and make the rest of my life easy. 
Cromwell would have done it, and did a thousand times more.” 

“ Jan. 20, 1785.—The first day of annual sessions in Ireland. To 
imitate Cromwell, you should see what is useful and hurtful in every- 
body and in every thing; lay hold of one, avoid the other, and never 
complain, censure, or find fault but to answer a purpose; men and 
things are what God made them, and finding fault only shows 

weakness and ignorance, 

“In political life take every possible advantage of persons in 
actual power. 

‘“‘ A perpetual state of rivalry with all the judges, especially with 
those of my own court, must be my constant object.” 

[This is surely a felicitous illustration of Euripides’ lines : 

6t ras modes Exover Kdéupara 


Tols dvOauldrXots elot rohemwrarot. 


Ion 1 605-6.] 
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Diary continued. ‘ Downes [puisne judge at this date of Lord 
Clonmell’s}] is crowing over me; he is cunning and vain, and bears 
me ill. Diligence is necessary. Hewit is dying [became a judge of 
King’s Bench, died 1794]. Boyd is drunken, idle, and mad [judge]. 
Diligence will give me health, fame, and consequence. 

‘“‘ Divide each day into scores, and act each to the pinnacle of 
your abilities. 

‘“‘ Wednesday, April 25, 1787.—The first sitting day of Easter 
Term, St. Mark’s Day. Three years this term Chief Justice ; twenty- 
two years this term called to the bar. Lord Chief Justice Patterson, 
my sincere friend, dead; his intended successor, Carleton, a worth- 
Jess wretch, though I was his maker. Lord Chancellor Lifford, a 
declining, insincere trickster; Lord Pery and the Provost, old, 
watchful, adverse jobbers. No confidence to be placed in Lords 
Hiilsborough, Shannon, or Tyrone, nor indeed in any public cha- 
racters. Bennett likely to ascend the King’s Bench, adverse to me ; 
Henn, his kinsman, and at best a fool ; Bradstreet, able, double, and 
ying. Thus I stand a public character, alone, but at the head of 
the Law Courts, Assistant Speaker of the Lords, and in receipt of 


£15,000 per annum.” 
N. W. SIBLEy, 





EVOLUTION OF AGRICULTURE. 


M. Eutsee Rec vs, the author of Géographie Universelle, lecturing 
recently on L’ Histoire des fleuves et des civilisations fluviales, is reported 
to have said that ‘instead of being an evolution out of the primitive 
occupations of man—hunting and fishing—agriculture has really 
always existed, and is therefore co-existent with them. Agriculture 
was begun by the women, who looked out for food for their children. 
Animals were also agriculturists ; this was, of course, passive, but still 
it was agriculture.” If we then do not misunderstand M. Reclus, he 
regards agriculture as one of the primitive occupations or indus- 
tries along with hunting, herding, and fishing. The question now 
arises, Is this conclusion in accordance with the commonly accepted 
theory of evolution in agriculture, that is, the theory of the gradual 
development of agricultural forms, methods, and customs during 
the course of time? In considering M. Reclus’s statement we wil) 
endeavour to outline the main features of agricultural evolution as. 
generally accepted hitherto, and let the reader to a great extent draw 
his own conclusions from the data given. 

Reference has been made to animals as agriculturists in our quota- 
tion from M. Reclus’s lecture. Of course, in classifying the industries 
of animals, it is convenient to refer them to analogous human indus- 
tries, such as hunting, fishing, shepherding, farming, &c., but this is 
neither correct nor exact. For instance, Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, the 
well-known naturalist, classes under fishing types the heron and 
fishing frog; under shepherding, cats, rats, and mice; and he calls 
the agricultural ant of Texas a true example of the farming industry. 
If the term “farming” be taken to mean storing only, then we can 
agree both with Messrs. Reclus and Thomson that animals are agri- 
culturists ; but we doubt if there be any animal whose industry is 
farming in the sense that its food is obtained not from a spontaneous, 
that is uncultured, natural product or vegetation, but from one that 
has been cultured and developed by the consumer personally in his 
own interests. Primitive hunting man perhaps gathered and stored. 
up for future use the edible nuts which at certain seasons he found 
on the ground in the forest, but by doing so he did not become an 
agriculturist in the true sense of the word. 

Agriculture, no doubt, originated in and is the resultant of a favour- 
able geographical habitat, such as unforested, low-lying river valleys. 
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In the evolution of agriculture there are, so to speak, two sets of 
causes: those which condition man’s environment, and those reacting 
on his work. Those which affect man in his primitive state are 
recognisable when we examine the distribution of forest and open 
land and of fishing-grounds. We then see the relationship that. 
exists between the land, the products of the land, and the people on 
the land, which was, we believe, first enunciated by Le Play. This 
relationship is now propounded as‘ a law in the following terms : 
place, that is, physical environment, conditions, occupation or work, 
which in turn conditions social organisation. Followers of Le Play 
emphasise and lay stress on this law, and deduce through it types of 
primitive civilisation from existing complex social organisations. ‘Thus 
in Scotland the village church represents to them the shepherding 
Celts, and the castle the fishing Vikings of old. We take our illustra- 
tion from Scotland as we have before us, while writing, the lectures 
delivered by Professor Geddes in 1894—95, under the auspices of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, on “ Scotland, Past and Present,’ 
and which, we think, were in great part redelivered in 1896 under 
the title, “Scotland, Historic and Actual.” In this course the 
deduction we have quoted was made and, we may add, thoroughly 
examined and demonstrated. * 

Let us turn for the purpose of our examination to the simplest 
factors obtainable. On one hand we have simple, rude man; on 
the other, our globe, representing air, earth, and water. Primitive 
man, then, must have existed on the natural and spontaneous 
products of earth, water, and air. As regards the earth, the — 
products would first be soils, then plants, and last animals. But at 
the soil stage we have diversity in the form of plain and mountain- 
land, and this affects both plants and animals. Plants under these 
conditions may vary from forest trees to grass, while animals would 
vary according to their special adaptability to diverse food regions. 
The product of water we may take to be fish, and of air, as 
far as primitive man is concerned, things that fly. We have 
now advanced to three geographical divisions—sea, plain and moun- 
tain, and man must have lived by adapting the products found in 
these divisions to his needs by work. It is from the work impera- 
tively demanded by Nature and through dire necessity done on 
the habitable globe by primitive man to obtain his food that agri- 
culture originates. When on the sea-coast or lake shore man found 
his wants supplied by a product in the water, the work he did to 
obtain it we term “ fishing.” That fishing is a primitive industry there 
can be little doubt. When a fishing people take to any rude form 
of soil cultivation, they then pass into a secondary stage, and agri- 
culture, in this instance, is certainly not a primitive industry. The 
primitive fishing type is further closely allied to the hunting type, but 
the latter is more complex. It now becomes difficult to disting ish 
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between nature as determining man, and man as conquering nature. 
The simple primitive fisherman stands apart from the other types, 
and even in the present day the inhabitants of fishing villages on 
sea-coasts are, as a rule, distinct in physical features from those 
inland, and as a community often keep themselves apart. 

It is generally held that the three types of primitive industry 
associated with the three geographical divisions of sea, plain, and 
mountain are fishing, farming, and shepherding or herding. The 
plain, according to this view, was originally forest land peopled by 
hunters, but as the forest disappeared to make homes for the 
hunters and boats for the fishers, the rich soil was used for farming 
purposes, and the farmer thus replaced the hunter. We do not 
doubt that this view is based practically on the experience of 
modern settlers and the economic history of our colonies; but 
this is no satisfactory ground for placing primitive man under 
similar conditions and restrictions. Following this line of argu- 
ment, the shepherd or herd is located on the hills producing 
wool and making cheese, while the farmer lives on the plains, 
growing wheat and making bread. The conclusions usually drawn 
and accepted are that, if the place be the sea-coast, the work is 
fishing ; if it be the forest, then it is hunting; and if it be the 
steppe and grassy plain, the work is pasturage. On our part we 
fail to see why the primitive hunter is located solely in the forest, 
nor why it is assumed that forests were always on the plains. The 
hunter’s game would be both birds and animals, and they are not 
restricted or confined within the limits of the forest ; further, some 
varieties of game, and these the best from the hunter’s point of view, 
would only be found in the open. Primitive man, it must be re- 
membered, hunted and killed animals for food, not sport, and his 
standard of value or utility for the animal creation would be suita- 
bility as food and labour expended in obtaining it. Of course, a poor 
development either of grass or trees can only be expected where physical 
conditions are unfavourable, and under these circumstances a hunter 
would require a still wider area in which to seek for game. The 
distribution of grass and forest is dependent on the average wetness 
of the air. If we turn to the grass and forest regions of Africa, the 
most primitive type of country now existing, we find that the 
scenery of these regions is characterised by either flat, grassy plains, 
or forest-clad valleys and slopes, just like similar places in other 
countries, our own for example. May we not, then, argue that 
primitive man also had grassy plains and wooded valley slopes? If 
so, agriculture did not need to wait till the forests had disappeared 
before utilising the soil, Again, it has been noticed that, when a 
river flows through a plain, the river wood is very small, and termi- 
nates, perhaps, two hundred feet from the bank, since there is 
nothing to prevent the moisture-laden air being rapidly blown away 
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and dispersed. But when the river is in a valley, the moisture is 
not carried away to anything like the same extent, but tends to 
remain there and to maintain the freshness of the surrounding 
vegetation. Did the hunter, then, confine himself to the valleys ? 
The first condition of work for a hunter is non-restriction, and we 
consider that to restrict the hunter to forests alone is misleading, 
because contrary to the experience of hunting people. The primi- 
tive hunter killed his game as best he could, and no doubt trapped 
and snared. If successful in the latter, he would often have to 
retain his game alive for some time. Under such circumstances did 
he not become herd also? Again, can we conceive of primitive 
man as being a flesh-eater pure and simple? Could he, like the 
animals he hunted perhaps, not be a fruit- and nut-gatherer as 
well? The black man in Africa, who, according to Mr. Herbertson, 
approaches most closely to primitive man, is a hunter, a fruit- 
gatherer, and cultivator. The dwarf Bushmen, living on African 
‘deserts, we learn, are gatherers of roots and fruits, and hunters, 
Then, taking Mr. Scott-Elliott as our guide, we learn from him that 
the aborigines of those grass and forest regions in Africa, to which 
we have made reference, are, and from prehistoric times have been, 
powerful warriors, and that herbivorous animals are common and 
abundant with them. 

Those who state that before becoming a farmer man had been 
@ shepherd or fisher or hunter, even perhaps ali three, also 
state that the personal characteristics of the hunting life are cruelty, 
audacity and resourcefulness, with extremes of activity and sloth. 
The means of existence, we are told, not being easily obtainable, 
nor being inexhaustible, but subject to limitation from varying causes, 
hunting peoples are generally savages, and subject either to inter- 
necine tribal wars or develop cannibalism. As regards the latter, that 
such is the case there can be little doubt. In the forest regions of 
Central Africa live the primitive hunting people of that continent, 
-and they are both improvident and polygamic. In the densest part of 
the forest-land live the dwarfs, with taller people on its confines, and 
there it is that we find cannibalism practised, the origin of strife between 
tribes or races being however scarcity of bananas and not scarcity of 
game. Throughout these forest regions we also find that the women cul- 
tivate the ground. This fact, we think, supports M. Reclus’s state- 
ment that agriculture was begun by women. M. de Préville, in Les 
Sociétés Africaines, tells us that in Africa, in regions where the 
intensity of the nomadic life is most marked, the cattle herdsmen 
are also growers of grain. Again, at certain points of junction 
between the Asiatic steppe and the Russian plain, we find a people 
«vho lead a nomad pastoral life in summer and cultivate hay and 
vegetables the rest of the year. In the zone where grass lands are 
limited in Africa, the herds are driven to fresher lower grounds, 
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when the grass of the plateau is dried up, and as they here come 
into contact and rivalry, quarrels between the different groups ensue, 
and all the males become in time warriors. Some of these nomadic 
pastoral warriors have gone east and west and set up petty king- 
doms, and we find, for instance, that the peoples of the millet region 
_ of the Sudan are usually ruled by chiefs from the pastoral peoples. 
Thus practically we find that shepherding or herding cannot be 
restricted to mountain-land as its natural industry. As to 
tribal wars, we would say that such strife originates with the 
pastoral rather than with the hunting group of primitive men, 
especially as the organisation of a hunting people must be in- 
dividualistic, and combined action therefore difficult. On the other 
hand, pastoral peoples are naturally grouped or formed into families, 
and history points out and teaches us the fact that in the past all 
Europe has been raided by pastoral peoples, and that they are ever 
ready to fight for plunder, for trade, or for religion, as the case 
may be. 

Agriculture, in the opinion of many, is considered to be a form of 
industry more laborious and less attractive to natural man than 
hunting or herding, and that it is consequently only undertaken 
under constraint, this being generally due to pressure of population 
on available means of subsistence. We cannot accept this conclusion 
in its entirety, as place must always condition work. Let us 
assume that primitive man was first of all a hunter and nothing 
else. He would first have to adapt himself to climatic conditions, for 
anything that alters these conditions alters vegetation at once. If 
there was an abundance of rain, with suitable conditions of soil, 
there would be in the vegetable struggle for existence a victory for 
trees over grass, and the hunter’s place would then be the forest. 
But if in the vegetable struggle grass survived he would be placed 
on the plain or steppe, and this naturally becomes the feeding— 
ground of herbivorous animals. Whether in the forest or on the 
steppe, natural man lived in the early stage of his existence by 
hunting both carnivorous and herbivorous animals, especially the 
latter. We are thus unable to accept the views usually held that 
primitive man, when placed in forests, gave himself up to the hunting 
of animals, but when placed in grass regions devoted himself to their 
domestication. Primitive natural man, wherever found, was a hunter 
of animals and at the same time a gatherer of fruits, seeds, nuts and 
roots. The hunter also first began to domesticate animals. By 
various arts and devices he would entrap his game, and in preserving 
his spoil for future use he would first create the art or science of 
domestication. For example, we know that wild horses were first 
hunted for food alone, and when large numbers were entrapped they 
were safely kept as a source of food supply. Following on contact 
with the animals came the recognition of mare’s milk as another 
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soarce of food supply, and last of all came their utilisation as an aid 
to the hunter in seeking for and chasing his game. Even in our 
own era elephants that have been tamed are employed to entice, 
chase, and catch other elephants roaming wild in their natural 
habitat. 

The zone of grass being practically limitless in extent, and as 
grass will renew itself without human effort, and the natural pro- 
ducts on it, such as horses, oxen, and sheep, being both abundant 
and easily adaptable to human wants, the primitive man while 
still hunting for his food early developed into the herd. As 
environment conditions both man and his work, we now have 
arising from the first hunters the pastoral group. Now the question 
arises, Can a pastoral people be also without any form of agricul- 
ture? Seeing that grass regions, prairie or steppe, are all over 
the world the regions of drought also, culture of some sort must have 
been resorted to, however rude or little. Out of this primitive culture 
when intensified has developed agriculture. We have already noted 
the people in Russia, who are half farmers and half shepherds. In 
Syria we have an example of nomadic pastoral people becoming 
sedentary and agricultural through the necessities of grain 
cultivation, for the maintenance of their flocks and _ herds. 
The history and religion of the Jews show them to be a pastoro- 
agricultural people, and in China we have a pastoral people who are 
now exclusively agricultural. We venture to think that those who 
svere shepherds and are now farmers were, when shepherds and even 
hunters, to some extent husbandmen also. For if we can draw 
any safe deductions from what at present can be seen in Africa, 
we may conclude that primitive hunters have been also the 
first primitive cultivators. In a large area of Africa, where 
the climate is of a continuously wet and humid character, on an 
average there are dense forests of huge trees, with a thick under- 
growth, in which a primitive hunting people are to be found whose 
women cultivate the ground, with the result that the region is studded 
with numerous cultivation-islands. Would the womenkind of the 
primitive hunters not do the same? There are many other 
questions to which we should like to direct attention. For 
example, it is usually stated that the work of the nomadic 
shepherd is easy and pleasant, while the work of the primitive 
farmer is empirical, constant, and toilsome, and its effects are 
deadening and stupefying. Is such really the case? 

The evolution of agriculture is a subject that deserves more 
attention than has been given to it in the past. Being a many- 
sided question, it can be approached from many points, and deserves 
to be studied by progressive economists. Social institutions are in 
themselves the product of the primary industries or economic states, 
and they have in turn reacted upon people and environment so as to 
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modify economic evolution. We have had many economic revolu- 
tions. In early Greek and Roman times the predominance was rura) 
while under the Empire it was urban. Then, about a.p. 500, an 
urban-rustic revolution took place, and inaugurated a time of rurab 
predominance which lasted for 600 years. Again, during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries a rustic-urban revolution was 
brought about, and another period of urban predominance ushered in. 
Take our present period. In England we have an urban predominance 
and depressed agriculture; in Denmark and Sweden a rural pre- 
dominance and a healthy agricultural industry, We note these changes 
to show both the importance and value of studying the evolution of 
agriculture, as our views on this subject must influence our conception 
of economic evolution generally and agricultural progress specially. 
We have directed attention only to the origin of agriculture, and 
from this point to the intensive agriculture of our own day is a very 
long chapter, Our own agricultural progress and development has 
influenced our political, religious, civic, and economic development, 
and has in turn been modified by them as they were elaborated. 


R. HEDGER WALLACE. 





A QUARTETTE OF COURT SINGERS 
FOUR CENTURIES AGO. 


THE first decade of the sixteenth century, and onwards until that 
fatal September 9, 1513, saw the defeat and death, on the terrible 
field of Flodden, of the greatest of the Stuarts, was a veritable 
‘‘golden age” in early Scottish literature. The country, at peace- 
during the long reign of James IV., had been steadily increasing in 
wealth and civilisation. The King, undoubtedly the ablest adminis- 
trator of his dynasty, to whom the sobriquet of “the Merry Monarch ” 
was much more appropriately applicable than to his brother-in-law 
across the Border, was at the height of his popularity. The country 
was prosperous, and its prosperity exercised a reflex influence on the- 
intellectual character of the people. From Inverness to the Tweed, 
Scotland lay at its ruler’s feet, in a measure never equalled during 
the reign of any of his predecessors. The Highlands and the 
Islands also were overawed by the martial attitude of him who, if 
first in joust and sword-play and in all the manly sports of the 
period, yet could strike swiftly and strongly when need arose. 

Never had the Scottish Court been so brilliant as during his 
reign. The nobles, attracted from their gloomy castles and peels to- 
the capital—the haughty Earls of Angus and of Mar, the Earls 
Crawford, Morton, Argyll, Athole, Lennox, Errol and Caithness, the 
Lords Elphinstone, Forbes, Ross, Sinclair and Maxwell—they with 
their fair dames, along with many other lords and gentlemen, main- 
tained a style almost regal in its magnificence, and caused the 
Scottish Court to rank as one of the most brilliant in Europe 
during that period, 

The King himself also was a man with but few peers among his 
royal brethren of the age. While fully capable of maintaining all 
the dignity of his position when occasion demanded, he loved to 
escape from the formality of the Court, and, like his son after him, to. 
wander in disguise throughout his kingdom, learning, as did Haroun 
Alraschid, the habits and customs of his humblest subjects, and 
becoming familiar with their grievances. 

Scottish trade was quadrupled during his reign, when, as Pitscottie 
tells us, ‘‘ there was great plenty for man and beast.” He it was 
also who first created a fleet to guard his country’s commerce and 
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fisheries. Hill Burton, in his picturesque survey of the reign, says: 
“King James took a deep personal interest in the progress of a 
shipping force, and felt great delight in visiting the shipping-yards, 
and encouraging inventions and projects in shipbuilding.” Sir 
Andrew Wood, of Largo, in the Yellow Caravel, and Sir Andrew 
Barton, in the Great Michael, were notable sea-captains in his reign, 
while the Scottish flag was respected in all waters. 

The influence of the Renaissance, however, had extended its 
influence north of the Tweed. The bonds of clerical intolerance and 
quibbling scholasticism had been burst. The treasures of Greece 
and of Rome (or, at least, their influence), which the industry of 
the great Oxford scholars, Grocyn, Linacre, Colet, and with them 
Erasmus, was uvlocking for Englishmen, after the downfall of 
Constantinople scattered Byzantine d/wminati over Europe, had been 
brought north to the three existing Scottish universities—St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow and Aberdeen. Nay, there is even a tradition, 
according to the late Professor Morley, that the great Erasmus 
himself had paid a visit to the Court of this munificent patron of 
learning. 

But of all the boons James IV. conferred on his country, the 
greatest undoubtedly was the encouragement he extended to Walter 
Chepman and Andro Myllar, burgesses of Edinburgh, who first 
introduced printing into Scotland. The monarch granted them a 
patent to exercise their art, in which he says that they “hes at our 
instance and request, for our pleasure, the honour and profitt of our 
Realme and Liegis, taken on thame to furnis and bring hame, ane 
prent, with all stuff belangand tharto, and expert men to use the 
samyne, for imprenting within our Realme of the bukis of our lawis, 
actis of Parliament, cronicles, mess bukis, and portuus, efter the use 
of our Realme, with addicions and legendis of Scottis Sanctis, now 
gaderit to be ekit tharto and al utheris bukis that salbe seen 
necessar.” Not only, however, did James give them this patent, 
but he bought up the books as they were issued from the press, and 
bestowed on the printers many a goodly gift in money to keep the 
types a-moving. Thus the benefits of the new learning were 
diffased among the people of Scotland just at the auspicious 
moment when their minds were ready for the reception of the seeds 
of culture. 

At the court of the fourth James, where all learning was so 
nobly patronised, no branch of literature was more warmly encouraged 
than poetry. The sunshine of the royal countenance and approval 
fostered the genius of a crowd of singers in whom the poetic inspi- 
ration was genuinely present. No Court gathering at Holyrood, 
Linlithgow, Perth, or Dunfermline was esteemed complete unless some 
one of the poets most in repute had composed an ode to be sung by 
the king’s minstrels. The ruffling gallants in slashed doublets and 
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crimson hose, with their gold chains and jewelled hunting-horns, to 
whom the embellishment of their person was the sole aim in life, had 
to give place in the esteem of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch,” to the humble 
“ Makar,” whose quaintly sweet songs were the delight of himself 
and the fair ladies of his court. Those were the golden days of 
Scotland’s prosperity, when bluff King Hal and merry King Jamie 
were attached to one another by ties of friendship as real as they 
seemed enduring. Alas, that ‘‘aavoman’s gage of love,” and she 
“a false fair of France,” should have had power to shatter prospects 
so promising ! 

Bat while the century was yet young, and immediately subsequent 
to his marriage with Margaret of England in 1502, all was peaceful 
and prosperous. Then it was that at each courtly function four 
notable figures might have been observed, each concentrating upon 
himself a degree of attention only bestowed otherwise upon the king 
and the more important nobles of the realm. Yonder is the eldest 
of the quartette, a man of noble presence, bnt on whom the burden 
of a mighty weight of years lies heavily. Though attired in semi- 
clerical garb, his long, silvery beard and flowing, hoary locks proclaim 
that he is attached to the strict rule of none of the leading orders in 
Scotland. But in good sooth the simple black robe of the scholar 
at the Court of James IV. will win him more regard than a canon’s 
cope or the bishop’s mitre. ‘‘ That is Robert Henryson, preceptor in 
the Benedictine convent at Danfermline,” whispers one in the crowd, 
and we know that in spirit we stand beside the father of Scottish 
pastoral poetry who in Robene and Makyne produced a piece wherein 
we breathe the natural atmosphere of woodland life, free from all the 
extravagsaces of impossible shepherds and shepherdesses. Who 
has not that glorious opening couplet in his mind— 


“ Robene sat on a good green hill 
» Db a 


Keeping ane flok of se [sheep] ”? 
A passage which smacks so thoroughly of 


“ Flora and the country green, 
Dance and Provencal song and sunburnt mirth.” 


Born in or near Dunfermline, Henryson appears to have spent all 
his days as a schoolmaster in his native town, and died at a patri- 
archal old age within sight and sound of the bells he had listened to in 
childhood, To great skill in versification and imaginative wealth, he 
unites a power of vigorous and incisive thinking, surpassed by none 
of his contemporaries. His Zestament of Fuire Crescide, the Abbaye 
Walk, the Bludy Serk, and the Garment of Gude Ladyis are poems 
of a very high order of excellence, which deserve to be much better 
known than at present they are. While he cannot rival Danbar in 
the vigour and picturesqueness of his poetic vocabulary, or Gavin 
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Douglas in keenness of spiritual vision, he surpasses both in the 
almost photographic fidelity of his reproductions of the life of the 
period wherewith his poems are replete. 

In the immediate company of the king and his youthful queen, 
whom he is endeavouring to amuse with some brilliant sallies of wit 
that keep his auditors in a simmer of merriment, is a short, rotund, 
ruddy-visaged man, whose dress is so rich and unclerical that, were 
it not for “his shaveling pate,” we would set him down as “ane 
lord of hie degre.” This second laureate of the Court is reciting the 
stanzas of a poem he has composed on “ Ane Daunce in the Quene’s 
Chaulmer,” which tickles the risible faculties of the two royal per- 
sonages so persistently that at length James is obliged to cry, “‘ Hold 
ye, William Dunbar; by’r Ladye, but I'll have to get ye some fat 
benefice in the country to save our sides.” From which remark we 
glean the fact that the jolly priest is none other than the great 
author of ‘‘ The Golden Targe,” “The Merle and the Nightingale,” 
“The Thistle and the Rose,” and the terrible “ Flyting between 
Dunbar and Kennedy.” Born about 1460, educated at St. Andrew’s, 
where he graduated in 1479, early in life becoming a friar of the 
Order of St. Francis, the Greyfriars; employed by the king in many 
missions of State abroad, particularly in the embassy to France whicls 
sailed under the Earl of Bothwell from Berwick in 1491, and at home 
in numerous delicate affairs demanding the exercise of both tact and 
diplomatic skill; a prime favourite also at the Court during the 
whole reign of James; yet the fact remains on record that Dunbar’s 
whole life was a constant struggle with poverty and disappointment. 
Though he belonged to the noble family of March ; though in youth 
his prospects in the Church were such as to cause his nurses when 
he was a child to hush his infantile laments with ‘‘ Dandely, bischop, 
dandely,” or, as he puts it— 


“ T was in youth on nurse’s knee 

‘ Dandeiy, bischop, dandely,’ 
And when that age now does me grieve 
Ane simple vicar I cannot be,” 


yet some unexplained cause seems to have dashed all his hopes of 
preferment, and to have rendered his last years one long-drawn out _ 
period of penury and mortification. Again and again he unavailingly 
appealed both to the king and the queen. ‘That he received a smal} 
pension is certain, but his rewards as a courtier for lifelong faithful 
service were miserably inadequate. In his chagrin and sorrow of 
heart he betook him with all the more fervour to the pursuit of 
poetry. The date of his death is uncertain, but probably it occurred 
about 1520. 

Along with Robert Burns, Dunbar may justly claim to be regarded 
as the greatest poet Scotland has prcduced. Sir Walter Scott con- 
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sidered him as worthy to rank beside Chaucer and Spenser, while 
Paterson, in his interesting essay on his poems, remarks, “ He has 
been compared with Chaucer, less pathetic, but richer in the variety 
and quality of his imagination, humour, and powers of description.” 
If he had not Spenser’s limpid sweetness, his genius was of a stronger, 
bolder cast than that of the author of the Fuery Queen. If the circle 
of his flight did not extend so far, he soared into realms of pure 
imagination quite as high as Spenger ever attempted. Were Dunbar’s 
vocabulary as familiar to English readers as that of his rival, the fact 
would to most be self-evident. 

Bat to those who can enjoy Danbar in the original, without 
requiring the constant assistance of a glossary, he is himself their 
exceeding great reward. The many-sidedness of his genius has a 
ring almost Shakespearian about it. To no other poet has the 
faculty been given of attaining such supreme excellence in so many 
diverse kinds of metrical composition. ‘The Golden Targe” is an 
allegory as purely imaginative as the Faery Queen itself, ‘‘ The Thistle. 
and the Rose,” a marriage song worthy to take rank beside Spenser’s. 
Epithalamium. In the mock-heroic or Hudibrastic vein have we 
not the ‘‘ Joust between the Tailor and the Soutar,” “The Fenyeit 
Freir of Tungland,” and many others that exhibit a sense of the 
ridiculous as keen every whit as Butler's? Then, in pure satire, his 
“Tidings frae the Session,” ‘‘The Devil’s Inquest,” “The Tua 
Cummers,” and many other pieces, to say nothing of his share in the 
terrible “ Flyting,” are admirable specimens of the lash of ridicule 
applied to contemporary vices and follies, But, over and above all 
these, the man whose genius could rise to such a soaring flight of 
imaginative sublimity as in the “ Daunce of the Seven Deadly Sins,” 
and pour forth, on the other hand, an elegiac strain of such un- 
feigned pathos as in the ‘‘ Lament for the Makars,” must assuredly 
be held to rank with the very greatest masters of his craft in English 
literature. These two stanzas have often been admired for the stately, 
solemnity both of the sentiments and the diction : 


“ Our presence here is all vain glory 
This false world is but transitory, 
The flesh is bruckle, the Fiend is slee, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 


“No state in Earth here stands sicker 
As with the wind waves the wicker, 
So waves this world’s vanitie, 

Timor mortis conturbat me.” 


Warton, in his History uf English Poetry, remarks, “The imagi- 
nation of Dunbar is not less suited to satirical than sublime allegory, 
and he is the first poet who has appeared in this way of writing since 
Piers Plowman.” Pinkerton also, in his Scottish Poets, goes further, 
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and says, ‘‘ Humour, descriptive allegory, and a vast wealth of words, 
all unite to form the complexion of Dunbar’s poetry. He unites in 
himself, and sometimes surpasses, the qualities of the chief old 
English poets, the morals and satire of Langland, Chaucer’s humour, 
poetry, and knowledge of life, the allegory of Gower, the description 
of Lydgate.” 

But who is that tall gaunt individual who watches Danbar’s 
efforts to amuse the king and queen with a sort of sorrowful pity 
as though he were grieved to behold the greatest genius of the 
Northland condescending to play the fool? Attired in the simple 
black robe of the scholar, with a skull cap covering his head where 
the grizzled locks have yielded to the scythe of Time, he seems one 
with whom the years have dealt hardly. Presently attention is 
directed towards him by Dunbar appealing to him as “ gude Maister 
Walter Kennedy,” to settle some playful dispute between “The 
Merry Monarch,” and his “ Laureate,” as James was wont to style 
the author of the Golden Targe. From the reference we recognise 
the fact that the arbiter selected is no other than Dunbar’s great 
poetic rival and lifelong friend, with whom he carried on a sportive 
metrical warfare akin to the jew parti of early Provencal poetry or 
to that war in verse between the two great Italian poets, Luigi 
Palci and Matteo Franco. As in the case of the Florentine rivals 
so in the Scottish, the ‘ Flyting,” though carried on with great 
apparent bitterness, caused no diminution in the friendship existing 
between Kennedy and Dunbar. 

Had the opposite been true, the latter in his solemn Lament for 
the Makars would scarcely have written of his antagonist, then lying 
sick apparently under death : 


“Gude Maister Walter Kennedy 
In point of deid lies verily, 
Great ruth it were that so suld be, 
Timor mortis conturbat me.” 


Walter Kennedy, who ranks only second to Dunbar as one of Scot- 
land’s greatest poets, was the sixth son of Lord Kennedy of Cassilis 
and Donure in Ayrshire. Born about the same time as his friend 
and rival, and educated for the Church, he was appointed Provost 
of Maybole, the patronage of which collegiate church was in the 
hands of his own family, who had founded it. He cannot have held 
this preferment long, probably it was only a temporary appointment, 
for when he wrote the “ Flyting” he was deputy-clerk of Carrick, 
which, as Paterson states, he held under his brother David, Earl of 
Cassillis. In 1510 he is mentioned in a deed as vicar of Douglas. 
In the following year he held some appointment in connection with 
the College of Glasgow, and acquired the property of Glentig. In 
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his worldly circumstances he seems to have been as prosperous and 
and comfortable as Danbar was unhappy. 

As a poet one of Kennedy’s chief excellences is his unrivalled 
power of word-painting, for which he is warmly eulogised by Sir 
David Lyndsay in the prologue to the Complaynt of the Papyngo: 


“ For quho can now the workis countrafait 
Of Kennedie with termes aureait ?” 


And the same author affords a very apt testimony to the estimation 
wherein was Kennedy held in his day by the following lines— 


“ Get ye into the courte auctoritie, 
He will precell Quintyn and Kennedie.” 


Alas! with the exception of his share ia the “ Flyting,” his reli- 
gious poem The Passion of Christ, his Invective against Mouththankless, 
and his Prais of Aige, all his works have perished, although we learn 
from contemporary testimony he was quite as voluminous an author 
as Dunbar. That he was high in favour with James IV. and his 
Queen, and was moreover regarded as one of the representive poets 
of the. age, is manifest from many existing evidences, His 
brother poet Gavin Douglas ranked him above Dunbar, but the 
critical estimate of the hot-headed Bishop of Dunkeld is scarcely 
to be accepted save cum grano salis, seeing that the author of the 
Thistle and the Rose and he were on anything but friendly terms, 
So much so was this the case that Dunbar makes no mention of Gavin 
amongst the ‘‘ Makars” of his time. But the man of whom the 
gifted Bishop of Dunkeld could write in his Lalice of Honour as 
“‘Greit Kennedie”’ must have left the impress of his genius on the 
age in a very marked degree to have deserved such a distinguishing 
adjective. 

Though he did not possess the many-sided mind so characteristic 
of Dunbar, though he was undoubtedly inferior to the latter in that 
masculine vigour of the understanding and in sheer fertility of 
imagination, Kennedy was incomparably a greater artist than his 
friend and rival. Relatively speaking he occupied the position of 
Pope to Dryden in the hierarchy of genius. ‘The Prais of Aige 
gives a favourable idea of Kennedy as a versifier,” says Lord Hailes ; 
“his lines are more polished than those of any of his contemporaries.” 
As a satirist he was inferior to Dunbar in piquancy, aptness of 
allusion, and mordant vitriolic sarcasm. But his views of life were 
more genial and more instinct with cheery bonhomic. While Dunbar 
resembled Juvenal, Kennedy rather owned Horace as_ master. 
Hence he was more of a humorist than a wit. In pathos also he 
exhibits a tenderer and more genuinely sympathetic touch than his 
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friend, although he has never reached the highwater mark of 
The Lament for the Makars. The following lines give some 
faint idea of Kennedy’s metrical deftness and flowing alliterative 
measures : 
*‘T perambulate of Parnasso the mountain, 

Inspired with Mercury frae his golden sphere 

And dulcely drank of eloquence the fountain, 

When purifit with frost and flowit clear. 

I am the king’s blude, his true special clerk, 

That never yet imagin’t his offence ; 

Constant in mind, in thochtis, word and werk, 

Only dependent on hys excellence ; 

Traisting to have of his magnificence 

Guerdoun, reward and benefice bedene.” 


But who is he that comes yonder, attended by quite a retinue of 
friends ?—a young man of a singularly handsome exterior, which his 
plain clerical garb cannot conceal. In an instant he becomes the 
cynosure of all eyes. The Queen greets him with marked favour, 
and he replies to her remarks with courtly grace. The buzz of the 
whispering crowd conveys the intelligence. The new comer is 
Gavin Douglas, in the future to become Bishop of Dunkeld, but as 
yet only Rector of Prestonkirk and Provost of the Collegiate Church 
-of St. Giles. But as a scion of the all but princely House of 
Douglas, and the author of a poem still circulating in manuscript, 
called The Palice of Honour, he was flattered and caressed by all the 
leading courtiers of the time. Born in 1474, the third son of the 
great Earl of Angus, “ Archibald Bell-the-Cat,’ young Gavin 
graduated in St. Andrews, then went abroad to study at Paris. On 
returning he commenced work as a priest, and having dedicated his 
poem to the king, was appoinied by him Provost of St. Giles. 
-After Flodden his troubles began. The marriage of his eldest brother 
with the widowed Queen blew into flame the jealousy of all the 
remaining Scots nobility against the Douglases. On Gavin a share 
of their malice fell, A vacancy occurred in the Archbishopric of 
St. Andrews, and the Queen appointed the poet to the primacy, very 
justly reasoning that his learning, his piety, and his surpassing 
genius rendered him a suitable occupant of the supreme See. But 
others disputed his claim, and even expelled him from the town of 
St. Andrews. With rare moderation in that turbulent age, the 
youthful prelate retired from the contest. Nay, even when he was 
nominated to the See of Dunkeld, he only obtained possession of it 
after having suffered imprisonment for having obtained bulls of 
confirmation from Rome. On Albany’s appointment to the regency 
of the kingdom in 1521, the new ruler set himself to reduce the 
overgrown power of the Douglases. All the members of that noble 
family had to seek safety in flight. The Bishop of Dunkeld repaired 
to England. His high reputation as a poet and a scholar had, 
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however, preceded him, and he experienced from Henry VIII. a 
most flattering reception. Assigned a liberal pension by the English 
monarch, and a palace in the Savoy as his residence, Gavin Douglas 
devoted himself earnestly to literature. He made the acquaintance 
of Polydore Vergil, who was then engaged on his History of England. 
To the historian the Bishop proved of great assistance in correcting 
many of his ideas regarding North Britain. Vossius and Bale even 
go the length of stating he wrote a ‘history of Scotland in connection 
with Polydore Vergil’s. But of this no trace can be found. If it 
ever existed, it probably shared the fate of all MSS. entrusted to 
that historian. While thus enjoying his learned leisure he was cut 
off by fever in 1522 in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

The fame of Gavin Douglas as a poet rests on his fine poem Zhe 
Palice of Honour, Written when he was but a young man, it has 
all the fire and warm sensuous glow of youth, united to a piety as 
rare as it was humble. In Gavin Douglas, more than in any of his 
contemporaries, we see the love of external nature predominating. 
His fancy revels in a prodigious wealth of images drawn from the 
scenes amidst which he lived. He was the poet of the country as 
Dunbar was the vard of the town. As Dr. Irving remarks in his 
Lives of the Scottish Poets, “his writings present us with constant 
evidences of a prolific and exuberant imagination ; and his very 
faults are those of superabundance rather than deficiency. The 
beauties of external nature he seems to have surveyed with the eyes 
of a poet; the various aspects of human life with those of a philoso- 
pher.” While he altogether lacks the soaring sublimity of Dunbar, 
and the artistic finish of Kennedy, he surpasses both in his amatory 
warmth and his love of his fellows. He is dainty rather than strong, 
and more quaint and versatile than profound. His King Hart and 
his Palice of Honour will long be read for their pleasing pictures of 
rural scenery and country life, but we look in vain in them for the 
mighty robust strength of Dunbar or the polished excellence of 
“‘ ude Maister Kennedy.” During the reign of James IV. the poet 
was probably the most popular singer of the four, but that was less 
due to his gifts of genius than to his graces of person and of 
manner, his strong, unbending integrity and his unfeigned piety. 

His liberal-mindedness and toleration is worthy of ail praise, and 
stands out with brilliant lustre in an age when it was as rare as the 
phoenix. His remark regarding the burning of heretics, though it 
commends itself to modern ideas, undoubtedly was the cause of 
much of the clerical hostility wherewith he was pursued even to his 
dying day. ‘‘ Marry,” said he, “ where is the use of tainting our 
swete aire with the roasting of heretics, when they will be roasting 
in hell-fire soon enough to satisfy the most impatient of us?” The 
remark, also, to Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, when Gavin 
Douglas appealed to that prelate to stay the adherents of the Earl 
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of Arran from attempting to apprehend the Earl of Angus, shows 
him to have possessed a keen sense of humour. Beaton protested 
his inability to’ influence Arran as he was ignorant of his designs, 
and thereupon proceeded to strengthen his assertion with an oath. 
Striking his right hand against his breast, he cried: “ Upon my 
conscience, my lori Bishop of Dunkeld, I can do nothing.” Immedi- 
ately thereafter the jingling sound which followed this action dis- 
closed the fact to Douglas that Beaton wore a coat of mail beneath 
his clerical habit. ‘‘ Methinks, my Lord,” retorted the other, dryly, 
‘your conscience is in a parlous case, for I perceive it clatters.” 

The translation which he made into English verse of several of 
the books of Vergil’s Zncid is a testimony to his merits at once as a. 
scholar and a poet. For faithful reproduction of the original he is 
superior to Dryden, though, of course, he lacks the stately diction of 
the author.of Absalom and Achitophel. 

As an example of Gavin Douglas’ style we may select a stanza 
from the prologue to his Palice of Honour : 


“The daisy and the marygold unlappit, 
Whilk all the nicht lay with their levis ha ppit, 
Them to reserve fra rewmes pungitive 
The umbrate trees that Tytan about wappit 
War portrait, and on the eirth yschappit, 
By golden beams vivificative 
Whase amene heat is maist restorative : 
The grasshoppers amangis the vergers gnappit, 
And beis wrocht material for their hyve.” 


Such, then, were the four great Court singers of the last decade 
of the reign of James IV. of Scotland. The names of others. 
occur, such as those mentioned in the Lament for the Makars and. 
elsewhere—Sir Hew of Eglintoun, Heryot, Wyntoun, ‘‘ Maister John 
Clerk and James Affleck,” Holland, “‘ Sir Mungo Lokert of the Lee,” 
Clerk of Tranent, Sir Gilbert Hay, Sandy Trail], Patrik Johnstoun, 
Mersar, Roul!l of Aberdeen, Sir John the Ross, ‘‘ Gentyl Stobo and. 
Quintyne Schaw ”——but they are little more than names, ‘‘ shadows 
cast on the background of Time.” Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount,. 
as a poet, belongs to the succeeding reign. The four selected as the. 
subject of this paper were beyond all question the ‘‘ singers ” who, 
in the reign of “ Merry King Jamie,” cast such lustre on the Scottish. 
Court that in Engiand the saying passed current that the Muses 
had deserted the fields of “Mirry Ingelonde” and taken up their: 
abode amid the heath-clad mountains of “Snell Scotlande.” 


OLIPHANT SMEATON, 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS FOR 
THE GENERAL FAILURE OF MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


I CAN imagine some good, easy parent, with a son at Oxford, a 
daughter at Girton, and half-a-dozen younger children distributed 
about the famous day and boarding schools, his eye upon a shelf 
loaded with gilt and tree-calf and large rolls of engraved parchment, 
coming suddenly with a rude shock upon the title of this article. 
‘‘ Responsibility of Parents,” he would say to himself: ‘ H’m, yes. 
I suppose parents ae responsible; but failure of modern education— 
failure !—when I have paid hundreds of pounds to have my children 
educated, and they have won ‘all those prizes, and Tom and Mary are 
safe for ‘firsts’ next year; why, bless my soul, the man must 
be mad!” 

As I persist, nevertheless, greatly daring the horror of this typical 
parent, who has so long reposed upon the comfortable delusions of 
convention and shudders at being awakened, many phantoms crowd 
around, threatening and reproaching him who would stir up the 
sacred dust of custom to trouble the peaceful breathing of time- 
hallowed habit. One points to the sculptured halls and ber~tiful 
gardens that cluster by the banks of Cam and Isis, where a monastic 
sanctity of learning broods over an atmosphere that seems to pulsate 
with the accumulated wisdom of a thousand years, and the stately 
piles scattered over merry England, where laugh and shout ring 
through the surrounding fields, in which great Englishmen won early 
laurels on the battle-grounds of sport. Another—a portly figure, 
with broad brows and eyes grown stern with long command—points 
with a supple cane to a long list of names gloriously illuminated upon 
a tablet set in-an ancient wall. Yet another unrolls a bird’s-eye 
view of England, where in every city are seen a number of huge red 
buildings, all fashioned, it would seem, upon one model of utilitarian 
ugliness, but all with a stern air of determined defiance to ignorance 
in all its forms. And hard by these are rising in every part of the 
country other huge structures, whence the thud of the sledge- 
hammer and the rattling hum of the dynamo mingle with horrible 
odours of restless science peering into every mystery of creation. 
And lastly, with an air of profound conviction and a lordly wave of 
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the hand that sweeps away all controversy, one points to a wide and 
lofty porch, opening upon a narrow street, whence year by year pours 
out a living stream of men and women, capped and gowned and 
stamped with the hard-earned brand of knowledge, that will open to 
them the gates of comfort at least, if not always the palaces of 
wealth and power. 

With these phantoms before my eyes—these simulacra of flourish- 
ing universities, colleges, and schools, brilliant scholarship lists, 
widespread elementary education, wealthy and growing polytechnics, 
and long lists of so-called clever men and women ground annually 
out of the educational mills, all turned angrily upon me, I feel that 
I have indeed adventured rashly in asserting the failure of modern 
education as a fait accompli, responsibility for which must be fixed 
somewhere, and, as I maintain, largely upon parents. Nevertheless, 
I hope to justify both the assumption and the contention, bold and 
impertinent as they may seem. 

‘‘ What,” I would ask in the first place, “is education—that 
* debt,’ to use the noble words of the philanthropist George Peabody, 
—that ‘debt due from present to future generations’?” Strictly 
education, as many have explained, is a leading out or drawing forth 
of capacities already implanted by Nature in the mind, body, and 
heart of the pupil. Elsewhere—in the Contemporary Review for last 
October—I have endeavoured to show that this definition no longer 
applies to the practical education of the day, which has ceased to be 
a drawing forth of inborn capacities and become a stuffing in of 
learned lumber. Assuming, however, that definition and practice 
agree, mere drawing forth of capacities is worthless, if it is not 
purposeful. Education must have anobject. All modern education 
be- two objects—the real and the ideal. 

The ideal object is the one we have in mind when lecturing to 
educational experts at the Teachers’ (iuild or the College of 
Preceptors. The real object is the one which roughly thrusts away 
this ideal, and buttonholes poor hurried aud worried paterfamilias, 
what time he decides that Tom is getting too old for Mrs. Dame’s 
College for Young Gentlemen. As he ponders and procrastinates, 
this evil power compels him to choose a school that is connected 
with the universities by a ladder of scholarships, in preference to one 
that offers a sounder education without any such material provision 
for the future. ‘This same object drives us often with throbbing 
temples, and not seldom with trembling hearts, into that strait and 
narrow way called Vigo Street, which leads to the wide porch of 
Burlington House. Yet, again, it withdraws a boy of fourteen 
from school and chains him mentally, if not physically, to a desk in 
the counting-house. Sometimes, on the other hand, it hurries him 
from the counting-house desk to his suburban attic, where midnight 
still sees him educating himself to attain this same real object—an 
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object as keenly pursued as the far less worthy one of the vital 
elixir of the alchemists of old—to solve the problem how most 
swiftly and economically to convert education into bread or learning 
into a rise of salary. 

For this object the education of to-day is admirably fitted, and is 
in no sense a failure. ‘“ Win a scholarship” is the modern equiva- 
lent of the “open sesame” which once led into the chamber of 
treasures untold, and now leads into the Eldorado of a house-master- 
ship at one of the great public schools, a first class clerkship in the 
Civil Service, or a seat on the Indian judicial bench. 

But what is the true ideal of education? Shortly this: to draw 
out of the child the threefold capacity to meet all the haps of life 
without hurt, and discharge its duties with success; to enter the 
Valley of the Shadow a stronger, nobler, more highly organised 
being than when he first came forth from the Unknown; and to 
leave in this “ fair field full of folk” some seed of his planting-—be 
it of thought, word, or act—which shall make it richer for the work 
of all who follow. 

In the review article already mentioned I have elaborated this 
threefold ideal, and shown how far the methods of modern education 
are from accomplishing it. That investigation only incidentally 
concerns my present purpose—to estimate the responsibility of 
parents for this failure. But, to justify the second half of my 
title, I must here summarise the heads of my contention in that 
article. 

With regard to the capacity for meeting all the haps of life 
without hurt and discharging its duties with success, much of the 
benefit gained by the encouragement of athletics is discounted by a 
nervous anxiety to cover too wide a field of study. History, geo- 
metry, and other formative subjects are wrongly handled as mere 
sources of miscellaneous information. There is little effort to make 
the theories and information of the schoolroom a key to the problems 
of real life. Comte’s maxim '—swvoir, pour prévoir, afin de pourvoir 
—to know that one may foresee in order to provide for the neces- 
sities and possibilities of life, is not the guide of scholastic effort in 
practice, however much it may be that in theory. Pride, thought- 
lessness, and inaccuracy are too lightly punished, and their vast 
consequences in after life never fully set before the growing mind. 
Unreasoning repression nearly always takes the place of intelligent 
and instructive correction. We do not try to develop mind and 
character, but only stuff the brain; and the school has become a 
vast piece of lifeless machinery, a complicated clock, that will declare 
at any moment the place of the child in the mark-book or the class, 
give his relative position in a variety of exercises, from the alphabet 
to astronomy, but, for the rest, can inspire him neither with intelli- 
1 Fleay, On Education, p. 4. 
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gence, taste, judgment, nor reason, but only tick, tick, tick its 
everlasting round of marks, places and prizes. 

As for the capacity of the child to enter the Valley of the Shadow 
a stronger, nobler, more highly organised being than when he first 
came forth from the Unknown, in the workings of the school chance 
too often reigns where wise judgment and a kindly hand should lead 
the youthful impulses of the child. It is not a cardinal duty of the 
teacher, universally recognised as such, to be ever watching the effects 
of scholastic environment upon the child and guiding its action 
towards a wise development of his mind. The success of power is 
rated far higher than the struggles of weakness, and ability is more 
highly valued than perseverance, a nobler and often, in the long run, 
more successful quality. Character is pushed aside by acquisitive- 
ness, and absolutely no effort is made to study scientifically the 
variations of the former. Hence, infinite waste of energy and the 
failure of many children at school, who only receive education from 
the accidents of existence, and attain success after they have passed. 
out of school and enlisted in the battle of life. 

As for the last and most interesting element of the ideal—the 
capacity of the child to leave in this “ fair field fall of folk” some 
seed of his planting, which shall make it richer for the work of all 
who follow—what does the schoolmaster do towards the cultivation 
of originality ? ‘‘ Poeta nascitur,” he cries, “ non fit,” and turns to 
his grammar and his genealogies, his copy-books and cane, satisfied 
that, whatever educational ‘‘cranks” may expect of him, the cultura 
of originality can form no part of his duty or delight. So history, 
drawing, music, poetry, language, literature, the debating and lite- 
rary societies are utilised, if I may apply tke words of Pope, to 


furnish 
‘¢ Tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain,” * 


and not as formative elements in the mental gymnastic, which is to 
build up the future good citizen and great man, or cherish and 
stimulate the germs of immortal products of art and intellect, 

If any one who has not read the article referred to doubts the 
accuracy of these indictments, let him ask himself the question— 
what are boys and girls sent to school for? Surely, in the first — 
place, to develop their bodies, minds and characters, to become 
vigorous in muscle, ready in common-sense, shrewd in reasoning 
faculty, to learn to read the dead authors and speak the modern 
languages, to become skilful with the hand, be learned in useful 
facts, sturdy in moral character, pure in spirit, full of the wisdom 
of the past, the intelligence of the present, and the hopefulness of 
the future. 


=! 1 Essay on Man, ii. 47. - 
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Then let this parent, freeing himself from the glamour of prize 
distributions and the amiable sophistry of prize-day speakers, answer 
candidly, how many sixth-form boys or girls would stand the fire of 
this test? How many of them are strong in health, being the fruit 
of a system which, as Cotterill says, ‘“‘ forces us to break the laws of 
nature and robs a boy of the dew of his youth”?! How many of 
them are free from nonsensical notions, readily able to link effect to 
cause? How many can rattle through a page of Homer or a para- 
graph of Tacitus, and, most ridiculous of all educational failures, how 
many can string together five sentences of idiomatic French or 
German? Which of them can pick a hampered lock or mad a 
broken chair? How many of them can at need supply half-a-dozen 
pieces of general information, or be trusted, without any flutt-ring 
of the parental heart, to plunge alone into the temptations of the 
university and the mart with the fall assurance of a stainless exit at 
the end of two or three years? How much of the wisdom of the 
past has the captain of the school at his command? What intelli- 
gence has he of the innumerable vital problems which rack the heart 
and temper of his citizen father, or of the vast hopes which fill the 
immediate horizon of contemporary sociology ? Of all these ultimate 
objects of education he or she knows little or nothing, until the thick 
veil which wrong methods have hung between school and life is 
suddenly rent asunder, and the exigencies of existence compel a 
belated and imperfect self-education. 

In all these branches of the ideal mighty implements of education 
are manipulated with much skill, but so little wisdom that culture 
of mind, the chief object of their use, is seldom attained. Generally 
a vast mass of labour, a ceaseless industry, and a huge expenditure 
of time and money result only in superficiality and disappointment, 
in knowledge which is not wisdom, training which is not culture, 
and cleverness which is not ability. 

These statements, thus dogmatically summarised, I have in the 
place indicated supported with proofs and illustrations. Here I am 
concerned only with the question—how are parents responsible for 
this state of affairs ? 

Surely, if there is failure in modern education, it is failure on the 
part of teachers? Primarily it is. The failure of modern education 
is due immediately to the failure of the modern teacher, who is the 
more or less conscious tool of the educationist at large. But why 
does the modern teacher fail? He fails sometimes through using 
wrong methods, but far oftener from lack of investigation and sup- 
port on the part of the parent. While much liberty is allowed in 
regard to methods, they are settled directly by the head teacher, 
whenever he cares to assert his authority ; but, indirectly, public 
opinion, that is, the opinion of the educationist at large, is responsible 
1 C, C. Cotterill, Suggested Reforms in Public Schools, 1885. P. 67. 
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for the manufacture of these methods. We must, however, push the 
inquiry yet further, and ask who makes the public opinion of educa- 
tionists. The answer is, the parents who feed the educational mills 
with their sons and daughters. Therefore, ultimately, it is the 
parent who is responsible for the failure of the teacher. 

I will cite but two concrete examples of the evil products of public 
opinion, which parents could by united action sweep away. One is 
the competitive examination system, which, all thinking educationists 
are agreed, is the curse of modern education; and the other is the 
ignorance of infant psychology, which renders futile nine-tenths of 
the instruction given in secondary schools. The prevalence of 
examinations is due to the support given by scholarship-hunting 
parents, and the ignorance of infant psychology is due to their apathy 
in the matter of training for teachers. ‘‘I believe,” says Cotterill, 
‘that many a head-master is, whether he is conscious of it or not, 
prevented from introducing many a wholesome reform into his school, 
owing to the sense of the oppressive presence of the competitive 
examinations and competition generally.”’ 

Of the three causes of the teacher's failure, lack of investigation 
and lack of support are the more serious. With regard to the first— 
wrong methods—the difference between a wrong and a right method 
is chiefly one of velocity or economy. As a rule, the average wrong 
method is not utterly useless. It will convey some instruction or 
develop some faculty. But it does not convey the instruction or 
develop the faculty so rapidly as the good method. It generally 
wastes energy on the part of the teacher, and, like a poisonous drug, 
leaves evil after effects on the child. Thus algebra was learnt before 
Todhunter made a fortune out of his improved methods. Boys and 
girls did really acquire some English before Skeat and the philologers 
and phoneticians exploded the superstitions of the empiric gram- 
marians. And even now, despite the hours, days—nay, if hours 
and days be summed—the years and decades wasted on absorbing 
the learned subtleties of such books as the Public School Latin 
Grammar and the Wellington College French Grammar—both of them 
excellent and indispensable works of reference, if confined to that 
purpose—there ave men and women who can read and speak French, 
and some even who can take a page of Homer or Tacitus at sight. 
Similarly, many pure and noble-minded men have come out of the 
schools in spite of the degrading atmosphere of corporal punishment. 
Others have certainly benefited by flogging, though carrying for 
years, perhaps through life, the taint of this drastic educational 
drug. Wrong methods even are better than no method; but the 
responsibility of parents is far greater in the matter of investigation 
and support. 

The nature of the premises occupied by the school and the methods 

1 0,.C. Cotterill, Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. 1885, Chap. v. p. 81. 
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of education adopted in it, the character of the social life, and the 
ability of the staff should all come under the investigation of the 
parent in search of education for his child—not by hearsay only, but 
by personal inspection. The manner of sanitation, the adaptability 
of structure, the sufficiency of educational apparatus should all be 
known to the parent. By first studying educational writings and 
then visiting the class-rooms he should assure himself that the educa- 
tional theories of the chief are sound and modern in nature, that they 
are rigidly applied and effective in their results. So, too, after he 
has entered his child, he should bring under his personal observation 
the social life of the school by regularly attending all social functions, 
by occasionally inviting to his house some of his child’s schoolfellows 
and teachers, and by responding readily to any invitation he may 
receive from the head of the school to meet himself and the staff at 
those social ‘‘ At Homes ” which many heads delight, and all should 
by public opinion be compelled, to give. It would be well if the 
German Eltern Abend could be naturalised in England—a social 
function in which the elders or parents meet the head and his assistants, 
as one man meets another, for mutual acquaintance and exchange of 
views. ‘ And when pupils find that frequent interviews take place 
between their parents and teacher, which are improved in the dis- 
cussion of their conduct, habits, and progress, they wili, in most 
cases, be incited to greater care and diligence, in order that a good 
report may always be made to parents and friends.”’ Such visits 
would be an excellent opportunity for testing practically the intel- 
lectual power, learning the educational and disciplinary views, and 
studying the personal character of the men and women who are to 
guide and govern the destinies of our children. And if investigation 
should reveal defects due to ignorance or negligence, not to inevitable 
conditions, it is the daty of parents to create by agitation a strong 
public opinion among themselves, which will compel the school 
authorities to make some effort to remedy these defects. How much 
of this investigation is ever undertaken by the majority of parents ? 
Many never think of asking even to see the premises, and, of those 
who do, not one in a dozen knows what ought to be there to see. 
As for any knowledge of methods, faint memories of the antiquated 
system prevalent in the schools of their childhood are all they have 
to guide them. They mingle little in the social life of the school, 
and some of the teachers are not even known to them by sight. In 
this connection Charles Northend tells a good story of a stranger at. 
a public-school function in America. This person, noticing few or 
no parents present, innocently “ expressed his astonishment at seeing 
so many fatherless and motherless children.” * 

But here I can imagine a loud chorus of objection. Surely such 


1 ©. Northend, The Teacher and the Parent. Fifth edit. Chap. xvi. p. 128. 
2 Ibid. p. 283. 
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investigation will be strongly resented by all teachers. No, not all 
—hby some only—chiefly those who most need light upon their 
operations. But no good thing has ever yet been accepted without 
grumbling and scoffing. It is the business of parents to create a 
vigorous public opinion to which all must bow. While making this 
irresistible opinion, they will be agreeably surprised to find that the 
heads even of the great endowed schools are more or less consciously 
subservient to public opinion, and the task of conversion will not be 
half as hard as it seems. Teachers who are competent have no fear 
of inspection. 

If any one doubts this, let him walk into the first Board school he 
sees. He will find that he can enter any class-room he likes, and 
stay there as long as he pleases. The teacher will not only welcome 
him, but gladly lay before him all his or her methods. And why is 
the visitor welcome ? Because the teacher is a trained teacher, con- 
fident in his training and accustomed to inspection. The presence 
of a visitor is a stimulus, which the teacher welcomes, and a sign of 
interest, which calls forth his friendship. Contrast this with the 
great secondary schools. ‘“ May I come and listen to the teaching 
in your school some day ?” I recently asked the head-master of one 
of the great London schools. ‘‘ No,” he replied. ‘‘I will show you 
round with pleasure; but my masters would not like you to stop in 
the class-rooms.” In my ownold school, another great public school, 
I and two others were at one time the only men, out of a large staff 
containing several brilliant graduates, who would allow a stranger to 
listen to their teaching. Why? Because, though possessing uni- 
versity distinctions, we had never been trained or inspected. There- 
fore, we had no certain confidence in our methods, and were nervous 
under critical eyes. 

Those teachers who are incompetent have no right to claim the 
protection of non-inspection. Competence is the sole raison d’étre 
of any teacher. 

But, it may be said, the average parent is not competent to judge 
or criticise, both requiring expert knowledge, which he has neither 
time nor opportunity to acquire. This is the favourite objection 
of the interested special pleader, and has its parallel in the stock 
objection to the abolition of slavery, to manhood suffrage, and the 
higher education of women—i.c., that the parties to receive the 
benefit are either not anxious or quite unfit to receive it. Stripped of 
all disguise, this objection is once more the famous red herring, with 
which the native intelligence of poor credulous John Bull has been 
so often confused and baffled. But—and I say it deliberately—it 
is the business of every parent to become a competent and helpful 
critic of the man or woman to whom he entrusts the moulding of 
his child’s destiny, and only by investigation can he become so. 
‘Therefore the subtraction from business or pleasure of so much 
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time as may be necessary to attain such competence is a moral 
duty. Is not the future of the child the fruition of the parents’ 
past? Do we not sow that they may reap, and labour and struggle 
that they may start life from a loftier level than we did, and, 
mounting upon our shoulders, reach higher up the ladder of useful- 
ness and fame? How foolish then to stultify our life-efforts by 
grudging any time or trouble which may be needed to ensure the 
success of theirs. . | 

Now as to supporting the school and its staff. The wealth and 
consequently the efficiency of any school, no matter whether it is 
already endowed or not, can be immensely increased by vigorous 
recommendation on the part of parents who are satisfied with the 
education given. It is not enough to wait till some anxious parent 
asks advice. It is the bounden daty of every parent to look fre- 
quently round the circle of his acquaintance in search of possible 
pupils for the school, if for no nobler reason, simply because every 
pupil brought in by him is so much added to the making of his own 
child’s future. Regular attendance at school functions, and pecuniary 
aid in the way of subscriptions to the games fund and various 
school societies, are other ways of supporting the school as a whole 
in which parents do far too little. Once, upon making such an 
appeal on behalf of the cricket club, out of over two hundred 
parents I got one donation of five shillings! Very many are the 
ways in which the staff should be, but seldom is, supported by 
parents. Discipline is one. Too ready credence is given to the 
vapourings of the child, who comes home indignant under a punish- 
ment whose wisdom and justice he is too young or too foolish to 
see. Fostering respect for the teacher as such is another. Con- 
temptuous retailing of human foibles, stupid exaggeration of venial 
faults, in which misrepresentation is mistaken for humour, should be 
sternly repressed instead of being encouraged by sympathetic 
laughter. Some sense of the high and noble responsibility of the 
teacher’s calling should be instilled into the callow judgment which 
loves to talk of an able and conscientious master as ‘‘ that beast 
Jones.” Neglect of home-work is another sin which the teacher 
may justly lay at the door of the parent. I have seen remarkable 
improvement in this matter after drawing a parent's attention to the 
fact that an unprepared lesson is so many shillings wasted out 
of the parental pocket, disbursed in fees for which there is no 
return, since punishment at school cannot recoup the time lost at 
home. The same argument may be applied to irregular attendance, 
for which illness is the only justification. Much of the failure 
attributed to bad teaching is due to the senseless practice of with- 
drawing a boy for half a day’s idling. Parties should be restricted 
to Friday and Saturday evenings, and every child should attend 
school every day for the whole school time. With short hours and 
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several breaks for play, no child needs an extra holiday ; and parents 
must be singularly lacking in penetration who cannot see how 
important links in teaching are lost, explanations baffled and steady 
application disturbed by the pernicious encouragement of absence 
from school. Nothing is more fatal to good teaching than the stupid 
and cruel habit of bating the teacher characteristic of certain inferior 
child natures. The strong teacher can soon crush it; but there are 
many excellent teachers whose very excellence is based on a sensi- 
tiveness which lays them open to the persecution of these scholastic 
plagues. Parents cannot too sternly repress such habits in their 
children; but unhappily they are often too ready to enjoy the 
humours of the situation, forgetful of the consequences to their own 
interests. Everything possible should be done to make children 
regard their teachers as friends, even in the act of punishment, not 
as enemies. A clever schoolfellow of mine, now a judge in India, 
used to lie systematically to the masters, declaring that they were 
his natural enemies, while to his schoolmates he spoke truth—an 
extreme case, no doubt, but one that shows the possibilities of per- 
version in the raw judgment of youth. As for the head of the 
school, while all the shortcomings of parents as regards assistants 
apply equally in reference to him, it is notorious that one of the 
greatest difficulties of his task, and sometimes the bane of his life, is 
the tactless, fussy parent, who never ceases to pester him with letters 
and visits about the most insignificant trifles, which are either based 
upon senseless misunderstanding or could be settled by the exercise 
of two minutes’ original thought. 

Lest any one should think this charge exaggerated, I will give 
some specimens of parental intelligence : 

“T don’t wish to complain,” says one, “‘ but I think there might 
be a better system with reference to”—and then follow four pages 
of complaints. 

“Yesterday I hear they strapped Tom to a pole for something, 
and we have heard from other sources that the bigger boys are not 
fit to be with the younger ones. There is too much fagging.” 
Upon inguiry the strap proved to be a piece of thin twine; the pole, 
one of the football goal-posts used in a game of prisoners; the 
bigger boys, ‘Tom’s own classmates, in the lowest form of the school, 
not more than a year or two older than himself; and the fagging, 
little more than fetching a book or bat for the elder boys, with whom 
he was a favourite. The school being a day-school, there were few 
opportunities for that kind of petty tyranny. Here we have four 
thoughtless exaggerations in one paragraph. 

“It seems lately,” writes another parent, “that my son Johnnie 
is always doing something that is wrong, and while Mr. X. was ° 
head-master I never had one complaint. It seems strange that the 
boy should turn bad all at once.” Mr. X., it is true, never had 
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complained. He was, perhaps, wiser in his generation than his 
successor ; but reference to the defaulters’ book showed that Master 
Johnnie had in four terms under Mr. X. been caned four times for 
persistent idleness and slovenliness, and once for cheating. .It is 
fair to state that this parent wrote a very different letter upon 
receiving a copy of the entries in the defaulters’ book. 

‘In your report,” says another, “ you make a very serious accu- 
sation against my son, that of loafng about the streets.” This 
parent, following up his letter by a call, told the head-master that 
“loafing ” invariably meant ‘“ picking pockets,” whilst his son had 
merely been breaking windows, and he would not believe that it was 
used only to mean wandering idly about the streets after dark. He 
took his boy away. 

“ Sir, if possible, instead of ordinary school work, should like my 
son to study the following: Mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, 
physics. Respectfully yours.” This boy could neither spell cor- 
rectly nor compose two decent sentences in his mother tongue. Need 
I comment further on the wisdom of this parent ? 

The last specimen is remarkable for its unconscious bumour. 
** Dear Sik,—Referring to your letter some days back, and to the 
form I filled up respecting my boy finishing this term, I find that 
twelve days elapsed from the beginning of this term before he 
entered. Your prospectus, I believe, states that the fees commence 
from the time of entering.” [As a matter of fact, the prospectus 
made no such statement.] ‘Such being the case, I presume my 
boy is entitled to twelve days’ schooling in your next term... . I 
should be glad if you would kindly put it before your Board, asking 
them if they would sanction his attending these few days free of 
charge, in consideration of his brother having been at your school 
for over two years. With kind regards, yours very truly.” 

Is not this the quintessence of commercial education? Observe, 
too, the delightful conception of schooling as a sort of patent food 
which can be taken in so many dayfuls! 

So much for what parents should not do. 

Let us hear now the whole duty of the parent. I quote from a 
striking paper read by Mr. C. H. Lake at the Teachers’ Conference 
in King’s College in 1876, when Thring of Uppingham was in the 
chair. The paper—and it is a curious comment on my indictment 
of parents—lost the author a large number of his pupils. This, in 
an abbreviated form, is Mr. Lake’s idea of the whole duty of the 
parent : 

(1) To keep his mind open to the best that is thought on 
education and to maintain an interest in, so as to be able to 
sympathise with, the educator’s work. 

(2) To carefully select a school, and not to hand his child 
over to any one in whom he has not confidence, founded on 
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such evidence as he would require in any other momentous 
matter. 

(3) Having handed over his child, and having confidence 
to act as if he had, to trust largely and generously to the 
educator’s skill, honesty and experience. 

(4) To continue to exercise his influence under the direction 
of, and in concert with, the educator. Never, while still pro- 
fessing confidence, to meddle and act independently, that is, to 
act on his own inexperienced judgment.’ 


To this admirable summary of Mr. Lake’s I would add a supple- 
mentary parental duty : 


(5) To strive constantly to educate himself in the science of 
education, so that his judgment of the educator may be just. 
and his help effective. 


The vagaries of custom and the inherent tendency of the human 
understanding to sink into sluggish misconception have created a 
general idea that the teacher so-called is the chief factor in educa- 
tion. In reality there are two factors, and their importance is 
equal. These are the parent and the teacher. 

The parent sees that side of the child’s nature which develops in 


the utter abandon of domestic relations, in the sense of absolute 
freedom of heart and mind, in the unrestrained expression of mental 
opinion and heart affections, which are fostered by the uncontrolled 
familiarity of the home where love rules, inspires, envelops alt 
existence. The teacher sees that side of the child’s nature which 
develops under a sense of alien restraint, not due to the wisdom 
which springs from love, but to that which springs from duty, fore- 
sight and necessity, in an atmosphere where discipline is the control- 
ling power and love comes in but rarely as an assistant. Of coyrse, 
love is a more potent factor in girls’ than in boys’ schools. 

These two developments are totally different, because their objects 
and motives are different. 

At home the child learns to be good, amiable, helpful, and unsel- 
fish, not merely for the abstract moral reason, but that he may make 
home happy for himself and those who by kindness have made them- 
selves dear to him. The motive is love; the object domestic comfort 
and happiness. At school the child learns to be good, amiable, 
helpful and unselfish, that he may make the world happy for himself 
and those who are, if not unkind, at any rate indifferent, and there- 
fore not necessarily dear to him. At home he is a man and a 
brother ; at school a man and a citizen. The altruism of the home 
is limited, while that of the school, in its ultimate and noblest 
development, is limitless. 

1C. H. Lake, The Parent and the Teacher. 1877. P. 13. 
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The gravest and saddest defect of modern education is the lack 
‘of cohesion between these two developments and co-ordination 
‘between the motive forces which control them. 

The parent knows little or nothing of the child’s life at school, 
because he derives his iuformation through two fallacious channels— 
the child’s own daily narration and the teacher’s terminal report, 
both, while honest in intention, being deceptive in fact. For the 
chidl’s narration is vitiated by the igdorance of an intelligence as yet 
anodeveloped and the passion of an emotional system not yet 
thoroughly disciplined. The teacher's report, in addition to being 
too short to cover the character growth of a whole, or even a half 
term, is vitiated by the desire to give an account which shall be, in 
the case of the good child, not adulatory, and, in that of the bad 
child, not offensive to the parent, and yet one which shall, in both 
cases, be a true and faithful description of the child. This attempt, 
difficult if a dozen pages were allotted to it, is impossible within the 
limits of the square inch or two provided at the foot of the school 
report form. In this liliputian report of a term’s growth the one 
word “ fair ”—blessed as Mesopotamia to the hurried and worried 
teacher’s soul, when holiday hopes are mingling with and confusing 
school memories—this word, an utterly unfair certificate of three 
months’ mental and moral development, is thoughtlessly set down by 
the teacher and as thoughtlessly accepted by the parent. 

Who is responsible for this systematic convention-hallowed delusion 
on the one side and comfortable credulity on the other? In a sense 
both teacher and parent, but primarily the parent; for the teacher 
ds ultimately, pace scholastic arrogance, the paid servant or hired 
help of the parent, and, if the parent insists, he must yield, with 
.grumblings and chidings not a few perhaps, yet ultimately with an 
acquiescence from which time and custom would extract the sting of 
hardship. But here again the parent holds the responsibility of the 
purse, for he cannot expect a thorough report unless he is willing to 
pay a good price. Teachers are already far too poorly paid when the 
dong and expensive nature of their training is considered, and to 
expect from them additional labour, such as my suggestions imply, 
without increased payment for the time that would be required is 
-altogether unreasonable. 

But such increase in salaries does not necessarily mean higher 
-school fees. The wealth of schools could be increased by concentra- 
tion of pupils. If parents would eschew the hundred and one 
peddling private schools, run by heaven knows who to teach heaven 
knows what, with only one certain object—the maintenance of the 
pompous ignoramus who flourishes an M.C.P. or I.R.G.S. as the 
sufficient brand of his competence or incompetence—if, I say, parents 
would avoid these mockeries of education and join in sending their 
children to the best public school in the neighbourhood, or the largest 
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private school that submits its work to public inspection, instead of # 
hundred worthless teaching-shops kept by educational ‘‘ tradesmen,” 
as an old friend and colleague of mine used to call them, we should 
have half-a-dozen rich, able, and successful centres of real education 
under the direction of men and women who live to teach and know 
what teaching means. 

Bat, of all the many directions in which parental apathy stultifies 
the best efforts of the able teacher, discipline is the most important. 
At the root of all scholastic effort lies discipline. Without it we 
cannot have application and attention, the two premises upon which 
retention and comprehension are based. Now, assuming that the 
teacher is trained, capable, and acquainted with the need and 
advantages of awakening interest in his subject, what makes some 
children refuse application and attention ?—incapacity to concentrate 
the mind or inherent dislike for the effort of application. Natures 
with this incapacity must be aroused by the stimulus of punishment— 
some stimulus, that is, the sting of which they will find more 
unpleasant than the effort of application. This incapacity, however, 
must not be confused with genuine mental deficiency or physical 
weakness, which requires judicious special treatmert and the stimulus 
of patient and sympathetic encouragement rather than that of 
mental discomfort or physical pain. But, when the clever and the 
deficient have been set aside, there remains a majority of children 
who are simply inert, and for these we must have punishment. 

Bat punishment often fails. Why? LEither because its sting is 
insufficient in amount to make the exertion of industry preferable 
(as in the system of signing a public diary of offences in the case of 
boys, who are much less susceptible to shame than girls), or because 
the punishment is evanescent in sensation, as in the system of corporal 
punishment, which strong rough boys—those, that is, who need it 
most—forget in a quarter of an hour. There is only one system of 
discipline which can be made intense enough and lasting enough for 
the stubbornest of children—that in which so much play in work- 
time means an equal amount of work in playtime. And this is not, 
as some hastily affirm, unworthy retaliation, but merely instilling the 
knowledge of consequences. It is never too early for a child to 
learn the great law of nature, which decrees that neglect, however 
small, shall never go unpunished. But the teacher’s time is limited, 
and the system can only be carried out thoroughly when the parent 
is willing to supplement the efforts of the teacher. There is a 
combination which hardly any child can resist—the combination of 
parent and teacher. So long as he sees that his parents are inactive, 
if not indifferent, he will exhaust the punitive resources of his 
teacher, and vice versé; but once he perceives that his parents are 
ranged against him on the side of the teacher, his resistance breaks 
down. If only it were the universal custom of parents to back up 
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every punishment given at school for serious neglect with deprivation 
of some privilege or pleasure at home, judiciously proportioned to 
the offence, idleness would soon become a rarity in school, instead of 
being the commonest of its vices. I have seen wonderful develop- 
ments of industry and good behaviour follow upon the announce- 
ment that the next piece of returned work, or the next report for 
impertinence, would exclude Master Tom from the approaching 
expedition to the Zoo or the next’ football match. The only sound 
system of disciplinary stimulus is that by which the child is made 
to see with his own understanding that every piece of negligence, 
besides being wrong in the abstract, is a practical injury to his 
parents, which they will repair or recoup by a proportionate inroad 
upon his play or pleasure, This understanding the parent can 
convey far more effectually than the teacher, and therefore the 
responsibility of discipline lies with the parent. In the discharge 
of this responsibility parents are sadly at fault. 

If parents were to rise to their duty in this matter, not singly 
as they do now, but in a compact body, school-work would be- 
revolutionised. Every hour, instead of containing five minutes 
trifling before work begins, ten minutes of interruptions at intervals 
daring its course, and another five minutes’ restlessness as the 
minute-hand approaches the hour—instead of a full twenty minutes 
wasted on the part of at least a third of the class, every hour 
would contain at least fifty-five minutes’ honest attentive work 
from the whole class. The ground now superficially covered in 
three months would be thoroughly worked through in one, and every 
penny spent by the parent in fees would have its equivalent in 
knowledge gained, or capacity developed, when the approaching 
choice of a career compels the fateful questions: “ What does he 
know ?—-what can he do?—-wherewithal shall he be clothed and 
fed?” Moreover, to quote again from Cotterill, ‘‘ much that is now 
looked upon as in no sense a useful or even possible portion of 
school training would at once be recognised as not only useful and 
possible, but would be seen to be of infinitely vaster importance to 
the nation than much of all that which goes to make up school 
education to-day.”’ Can it be doubted that the parents of England 
could reform the schools if they chose? Could any head-master, 
any council, any school board stand against them if they said, ‘‘ We 
will have teachers, and teachers only?” Could any boy or girl defy 
them if they said, “ We will have work for the fees we pay?” 
Consider what combinations of workmen have done, and think 
whether any teacher or child could stand against a combination of 
parents. When at last parents awake to a sense of their responsi- 
bility and their power, discipline will cease to be a thwarting factor 
in education, and no boy or girl will leave the Sixth Form utterly 

1, C Cotterill, Suggested Re‘orms in Tub'ic Schools. 1885. P. 173. 
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unfit to enter at once upon the duties of life. We have too long 
suffered from a sentimental dread of fitting old heads upon young 
shoulders. That a child should be sheltered from the dangers of 
life and be relieved of respousibilities too heavy for him to bear, 
while he is passing through the delicate processes of rapid growth, 
I should be the last to deny. But, in our anxiety to give him such 
protection, we have run into the error of allowing a pernicious 
tradition to grow up in school life, by which responsibility and 
childhood are held to dwell apart, and irresponsibility for injury with 
which the child cannot cope is allowed to cover injury which he 
plots with wonderful ingenuity and executes with infinite delight. 
** Boys will be boys,” says the fond parent with an air of profound 
wisdom, apparently unaware that “ boys will be boys ”—by which 
he means irresponsible destroyers and improvident idlers—simply 
because “parents will be parents,” that is, in matters scholastic, 
contented ignoramuses, sometimes actually robbed by organised 
incompetence, often baffled by scholastic shibboleths, and constantly 
frenzied with the difficulty of finding for their children some suitable 
vacancy in the serried ranks of competition and some honourable 
station in the great battle of life. 
Wituiam K. HILL. 





SCIENCE AND THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN. 


WE live in an age of social revolutions, and, instead of meekly 
settling down to “do our duty in that station of life to which God 
has called us,” as our forefathers did, we keep asking, ‘‘ What is 
Duty ?” “ What is Right, and what is Wrong?” Finding the Ten 
Commandments old-fashioned, we formulate systems of ethics, and 
we talk about right and wrong, purity and justice, as though these 
things were ends in themselves. But none of the modern reformers 
have given us any satisfactory reason for doing right rather than 
wrong, for doing good rather than bad. 

I think any one who looks at social questions from a scientific 
point of view will admit that the only right which we really recog- 
nise is the right of the strongest. Those who have had the power 
in their hands have written books, and set up systems of theology 
and made laws, to prove that it was right for them to do what they 
wished to do. If they have not the brains to do it themselves, they 
can make it worth while for those who have to do it forthem, It 
is only by the right of the strongest that we can have any dominion 
over the lower animals. It is only by the right of the strongest that 
one man can live in luxury while others are starving. It is only by 
the right of the strongest that we can conquer other countries and 
impose our laws on them. And it is only by the right of the 
strongest that the male sex has had any ascendency. Men, having 
always had the means of subsistence in their hands, have been 
enabled to lay down laws to dictate what women ought to be, to 
do, to think, and to feel. And women have always found it to their 
interest to conform to those laws. All the literature of the past 
tends to prove that women ought to iive in subjection to men; 
because literature has always been in the hands of men. Literature 
tells us that man was created first, and that woman was made as an 
afterthought, in order to be a companion to him, But science 
knows nothing of this tale. 

Now, the strength of women lies in the fact that men cannot do 
without them. If they could have, then women would have become 
extinct long ago. Neither sex can do without the other. But 
women, having been rendered timid by centuries of subjection, have 
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never found out where their strength lies. I speak of women in 
general ; for it is a very remarkable fact, that though women in 
general have always been governed by.the laws laid down by men, 
individual women very often find that they can do just as they please. 
A woman can nearly always get what she wants if she makes enough 
fuss about it; and so it happens that in private life it is very often 
the woman who governs. It is merely a question of which has the 
stronger will. But, as women have had no literature of their own, 
and no public life, these individual cases have had no effect at all on 
the position of women in general. It is a marked characteristic of 
the dependent condition in which women have always lived, that they 
have never, till now, combined together to assert their rights; they 
have always worked individually. This, indeed, was an inevitable 
result of their position, for they have always been taught that it 
was their interest to uphold the very laws which kept them in 
subjection. 

But if women could only recognise where their power lies, they 
might make their own laws for the regulation of their own conduct, 
instead of submitting to the laws which have been laid down by men. 
We have seen during the last few years what women can do in the 
way of revolutionising sccixl laws. A few years ago, it was an 
upheard-of thing for a wowan to go about in knickerbockers on a 
bicycle ; but now we are so accustomed to the sight that we forget 
to be shocked by it. Women can do what they please if they only 
knew it ; they have only to agree among themselves as to what they 
wish to do; for, as men cannot do without women, they must take 
women as they choose to be. The women of the present day are 
only beginning to find this out. They are beginning to find that 
they may educate public opinion instead of being educated by it. 
The next fifty years may perhaps bring about social changes which 
we have hardly dreamed of yet. 

For women are at last beginning to find that they are strong 
enough to make their own Jaws to regulate their own conduct. But: 
I think we may do more still. I think we may become strong 
enough to make Jaws to regulate the conduct of men, which, as I 
think most people will admit, stands in need of regulation.- And I 
think that this is the first task which the women of the present day 
have before them—to educate public opinion to allow more liberty 
for women and Jess for men. For these matters lie at the root of alk 
the social questions of the day. 

It will not be an easy task. Many of the reformers of the present 
day, both men and women, have asserted loudly that it is unjust that 
there should be one law for one sex and another for the other; yet 
public opinion continues to condemn the slightest offence in women, 
while it overlooks the habitual misconduct of men. Victor Hugo 
has written Les Misérables, and George Eliot has written Adam Bede ; 
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and the reading world has been thrilled with pleasurable emotions by 
the perusal of these tragedies. Yet, only two years ago, a poor girl 
was turned out of doors to starve, with her baby, only a few weeks 
old, in her arms, by her own parents; and then condemned to death 
for child-murder; while her partner escaped without any responsi- 
bility. We, as a nation, profess to be guided by the teaching of 
Christ, and we build stately churghes, that His doctrines may be 
preached in them; yet Christ said, ‘“‘ Let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone at her.” Leo Tolstoi has published 
The Kreutzer Sonata ; and yet public opinion continues to regard as 
respectable members of society, and as eligible husbands, men who 
“have been married a dozen times already !” 

These things are tolerated because it has pleased the stronger, 
and therefore the ruling, sex to exact a much greater degree of 
purity from women than they care to aspire to themselves. And it 
is for the women of the future to decide whether these things shall 
continue to be, or whether they will combine together to make laws 
for themselves. . 


H. E. Har’ «y. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{ Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of able Articles, which, though harmonising with the generat 
spirit and aims of the Review, may contain opinions at variance with the particular 
ideas or measures it advocates. The object of the Editors in introducing this 
department is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power 
and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ 
widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the Editors and from 
each other. | 


THE SALISBURY TREATMENT IN 
ENGLAND. ' 


Tuis title has no reference at all to the politics of the eminent 
statesman who is at present Prime Minister of England. It relates 
simply to the discoveries in medicine of Dr. J. H. Salisbury, as set 


forth in a volume now pretty well launched on the sea of suffering in 
the territory of this country, where sufferers congregate with the 
same persistency asin other parts of the globe. If all that is therein 
recorded of Dr. Salisbury’s treatment be precise—and there is no 
ground apparent for doubting or challenging its veracity—then the 
advent of Mrs. Elma Stuart, the voluntary and able exponent of its 
principles in England, must be hailed with alacrity, and she herself 
welcomed as a benefactress by those to whom she preaches. England 
is so proverbially, some would say obstinately, conservative in its 
attitude towards what are considered new-fangled notions, so tena- 
cious in opinion where custom and habit are involved—especially 
when uprootings loom ominously behind them, and the faith of a 
comfortably-settled-in-belief generation is so hard to shake from its 
foundations of implicit adherence to recognised dectrine, whether in 
science, ethics, or creeds—that it naturally takes some time for seed 
sown on the slowly generating ground of this tenacity to spring up 
into prominence. So far back as 1850, Dr. J. H. Salisbury, an 
American physician, highly skilled in microscopy and chemistry, 
conceived the idea of devoting himself primarily to what was acknow- 
ledged to baffle even eminent minds in the schools of pathology, 
viz., the cause, the essential cause of disease, and this through being 
painfully impressed by the absolute ignorance existing as to the 


1 What must I Do to get Well? And how can I Keep so? By Mrs. Elma Stuart. 
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initiatory reason for the commencement or development of illness in 
the human frame. His labours in that branch of his profession are 
so benevolent in motive, so admirable in the results chronicled, that 
the efforts made by Mrs. Elma Stuart as a thankoffering for her own 
cure, after suffering of many years’ standing, to extend the ideas and 
knowledge of the treatment, are at once justified, in view of the 
great and far-reaching benefits claimed as inevitable from them. 

In these days, when discoveries are startling—discoveries un- 
dreamed of only a few years ago, such, for example, as the marvellous 
“ Réntgen rays,” the new light, and most wondrous addition to 
scientific triumphs—in times when new ideas are constantly . being 
evolved from the elastic and, to the uninitiated, mysteriously shrouded 
network of scientific possibilities, it becomes a duty to accept, for 
consideration at least, each intelligent theory or discovery put before 
us; more than ever a duty when such theory or discovery is the 
outcome of a magnanimous desire to lessen human suffering, the 
result of so praiseworthy an ambition as that which has for stimulus 
the prolongation to its natural and legitimate length of the gift of 
life bestowed upon God’s creatures. In the account furnished us of 
the dominant purport of Dr. Salisbury’s aims and objects, there is 
ample inducement created to.ponder over his theories, and the reader 
can but applaud the endeavour to familiarise the public, above all, 
the suffering portion of it, with what is offered by a humanitarian 
eager to solve the time-worn problem, not of the greatest good for 
the greatest number, but of the greatest good for all, no less than to 
demonstrate the author's belief that it is possible for the human 
structure to be entirely divested of all agonising hindrances to perfect 
health, and for the physical laws of a man’s being to be observed to 
such happy and profitable purpose as to induce the lasting blessing 
of health instead of, as in too many instances, a chronic state very 
much the reverse. 

There is no doubt that the hold which the Salisbury treatment is 
taking upon minds long in search of some remedy for apparently 
inexplicable evils of the body and derangement of interior machinery 
is due to the indefatigable exertions of Mrs, Stuart, who, out of grati- 
tude for her own cure, has mastered every phase of it, and, having 
mastered, has preached its doctrines with an earnestness, a vehemence 
only equalled by her thorough belief in and practical demonstrations 
of its efficacy. Thanks to her persistency, the principles discovered 
and advocated by Dr. Salisbury have thriven in their transplantation 
to English soil, and have borne good fruit for those who were willing 
to taste it. The innumerable tests made of its benefits by person- 
ages eminent in the social world, in almost every sphere, when 
neglect, coupled with ignorance of first laws, and joined with 
inattention to warnings, had brought the physique down toa very low 
ebb, are sufficient evidence of the value of this system of cure; for 
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all have issued triumphantly from the ordeal of patient, practical 
investigation and experience. Every day yet Mrs. Stuart finds, in 
the increasing heaviness of her correspondence, in the new demands 
for consultations, sad proof that tiere exists a terrible plethora 
of dyspeptic invalids, of sufferers afflicted with some form of disease 
traceable to impaired digestive functions in the first instance, and 
afterwards developing into some localised, emphasised intimation 
of the fact. Let us quote from the Preface to the twelfth edition 
of How to Get Well. Therein Mrs. Stuart says: 


“T have written this book expressly in appeal to the people, for it is 
they mainly who originate all great pioneer movements. From beginning 
to end I address the uninitiated in simplest words, to wake them up—none 
too soon—to their vital well-being, their dearest interests. And it rejoices 
me that new editions are steadily called for, this being conclusive proof 
that I have indeed reached the people’s needs. For this, and for success- 
fully planting Dr. Salisbury’s life-saving treatment in England, I must 
ever be profoundly thankful. 

“Tf ever, in what Mr. Leslie Stephen not inaptly sums up as ‘ this 
disastrous muddle of a world,’ a great bloodless revolution were imperatively 
called for, it is now and here; in the profession and practice of medicine ; 
in correct diagnosis of diseases ; in ability to recognise their cause ; and in 
definite knowledge of the cure. During years of sleepless, wingless nights, 
with every nerve at highest pitch, and pain racking every joint and muscle, 
one unquiet thought haunted me: that there was surely somewhere a 
fixed law of cure based on causes; for prescriptions—aimed at symptoms 
and treating the disease instead of the patient—seemed to me at last to be 
founded on nothing. One of my doctors told me he ‘had a hundred 
remedies for my illness,’ yet not one of all that he tried was worth two- 
pence to me. I felt we sufferers had desperate need of a system of cure 
that should exact from us something better than a capacious swallow and 
blind obedience. I wearily sought one of universal applicability, certain 
in its attitude in gravest as in simplest cases; as effective in prevention as 
in cure. It was my own hopeless distress that evoked recognition of this 
great want, and I felt the utter lack of its fulfilment in all of the to me 
known systems. I eagerly searched the best medical books, and closed 
them with a sigh. I asked of my doctor; all I got was an impatient 
intimation that it was their business, not mine, ‘to think.’ As, however, 
it seemed to be my business to suffer, I imagined it about time to think 
how I could possibly get rid of all the misery of it. 

“T have endeavoured to show that at last my longings were effectively 
met by the Salisbury system, in which the chemical and microscopic 
investigations of blood, passages, sputum, &c., uncover the cause and 
logically point out the remedy. They are the pole-star of this splendid 
treatment, and enable the skilled guide to follow Nature’s clear teachings 
and to tread in her very steps. They are also the sole means of unerringly 
determining when cure is complete; and furthermore, they render right 
good service in exposing infringements of rules and slightest lapses in diet. 
For here, when the patient does not progress satisfactorily, it is clear proof 
that he has not been exact in adherence to rules, or has tried to improve 
upon the diet by vagaries of his own or his friends’ devising. That some 
wrong-doings are at the bottom of non-progress may always be advan- 
tageously bet on. How useless is any attempt to evade discovery where 
the microscope is detective !” 


A recent writer has said, speaking of the influence of stomach 
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upon mind : “ One thing is certain; a man may without assignable 
cause, either in his own conduct or in that of his progenitors, so far 
as he is able to trace it,incur one of the many forms of heart 
disease, of paralysis, tuberculosis iritis, and a long list of ills which 
it would not be cheerful reading to enumerate.” 

According to Dr, Salisbury, nothing is /ess certain than that 
aphorism. It is the very rock on which popular belief is doomed to 
be wrecked, and his whole discoveries reveal the fallacies in which 
that species of credulity has hitherto sailed unhindered. There must 
dc an assignable cause for each of those complaints specified —this is 
the basis of the Salisbury faith ; and it is just that assignable cause, 
hidden away for so long, which he toiled to unearth from the cloak 
of mystery which enveloped it and blinded so many minds. Those 
very diseases are “assigned” their due cause—without which they 
could not exist—in the Salisbury demonstrations, and a list is 
tabulated of others, headed by dyspepsia, as the herald and flag- 
bearer, all attributable to oviyin in stomach trouble and digestive 
disorder. Heart disease, paralysis, consumption, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, rheumatism, rheumatic gout, gout, asthma, tumours, 
neuralgia, dropsy, pleurisy—they all are treated of, and quite 
scientifically shown to be but the natural, inevitable result of 
impaired digestive faculties in the first stage of their appearance. 
Had the writer above alluded to said a man may incur one of those 
forms of illness without being able himself to assign a cause, he 
would not then have given utterance to a contestable statement. 

It is only possible by the aid of copious extracts to give an 
intelligible idea of the whole admirable system and conception of 
scientific cause and effect as applied to pathology in this able volume, 
written for the guidance and enlightenment of the public; therefore 
the best way to introduce the Salisbury treatment to those as yet 
unfamiliar with it will be to let Mrs. Stuart speak for herself. 
She says : 


“T want to tell you the story—brief and incomplete though my naria- 
tive must necessarily be—of the great discovery, practical testing, proving 
and application of this simple but perfect treatment, that you may see for 
yourselves how patient, painstaking and scientifically conducted was the 
labour of formulating it.” 


The story begins with the entry of Dr. Salisbury into the medical 
profession, 


“The grim catalogue of so-called incurable diseases with their appalling 
death-rate miserably haunted him by day and by night. He felt convinced 
that these must be curable since they could arise in previously healthy 
organisations, that there must exist a tangible cause for them, that this 
cause must be discoverable, and he resolved he would never rest until he 
had discovered it. Nor did he; for the result of his life’s work comprises 
a clear explanation and an irresistible demonstration of the causes and 
successful -treatment of every chronic disease that is everywhere else 
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supposed to be incurable and fatal. His pre-eminent mastery over this 
hitherto hopeless task is now universally recognised, and his success is 
unbounded. I have not room to dwell in detail upon his long, arduous, 
persistent experiments and investigations extending over many years; 
upon all the resources he brought to bear microscopically, chemically, 
scientifically, on the hwman body and on the foods it ordinarily consumes. 
Most anxious, indeed, painful and laborious, were these first years ; till at 
length daybreak began to dawn upon his persevering researches, and he 
held at last in his eager hands the clue by which he was to thread his way 
to complete success. Ever patiently following this clue towards the light 
faintly glimmering ahead, he began his series of unparalleled experiments 
first upon himself alone, with foods from the vegetable and from the 
animal worlds either in undue proportion or exclusively, feeding often for 
many weeks at a time on one food only. All the while he carefully and 
minutely noted down symptoms and results, examining the secretions 
chemically and microscopically. Such scrutiny reveals to the initiated, 
exactly as in a map, how large a percentage of some foods does not digest 
and assimilate, but decays and ferments, filling the digestive organs with 
yeast, carbonic acid gas, alcohol and vinegar, affording no nourishment to 
the system, but sooner or later wnshunnably bringing about diseased con- 
ditions. Then, and at various other periods, he hired robust and hardy 
working-men, four and five together, to live with him for a time, paying 
them well to be rigorously experimented upon along with himself. Not 
taking the exercise needful for health (which would have tediously post- 
poned the crisis), they all fed alike exclusively on the vegetable or on the 
animal foods with which he desired to experiment. Thus doing, be soon 
produced in himself and them the various diseases which we, taking longer 
about it because in more favourable conditions and circumstances, develop 
in ourselves by habitual unhealthy and inadequate alimentation. Amongst 
the vegetable foods on which, one at a time, Dr. Salisbury and his 
boarders fed all alike, were bread, oatmeal, beans, potatoes, asparagus, 
maize, rice, &c. (not a hilarious bill of fare!) ; and the other foods, also par- 
taken of singly, comprised beef, mutton, chicken, turkey (fine times now 
for the boarders !), lobster, fish, &c., from all of which beef bore off the palm 
triumphantly as the food most easily digested, the most nourishing and 
sustaining, and that also on which we can subsist exclusively the longest, 
not only without injury, but with positive good. After beef followed 
mutton, and turkey came third, the rest being, for purposes of an 
exclusive dietary, practically nowhere. Carefully taking notes of every 
point of pathological significance and verifying all his facts; when he had 
brought himself and them to the verge beyond which he dared not go, 
they retraced their steps, and before parting with his hired men he cured 
them by feeding them exclusively upon broiled lean beef, washing out 
systematically with hot water the while. Some simple medicines were now 
brought in; but as Dr. Salisbury tells us, ‘they were merely aids to the 
restoration of healthy states after the cause (which was unhealthy alimen- 
tation) was removed.’ But as he could not carry on his experiments to the 
death-point with either himself or his boarders, he bought over one 
thousand hogs, so that he might test to the end on them the various 
methods of feeding. I may remind my reader of this perhaps not altogether 
gratifying fact, that the stomach and digestive organs of the pig approach 
more nearly the same organs in man than those of any other animal. 
Their digestive secretions are very similar and act in a like manner upon 
food. In order to be quite certain of all his data, he himself tended, fed, 
and when they died, dissected the pigs ;—a work, as he says, not to be per- 
formed in white kid gloves ! 

“And by 1858 he perceived clearly and had discovered incontestably 
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that all our diseases, save those arising from (1) accidents, (2) poisons, or 
(3) infections, originate in our own unhealthy and inadequate modes of 
feeding. Having at last with mathematical certainty ascertained the 
cause of diseases, the right remedy was not so far to seek. The absolute 
knowledge attained through these careful, rigorous experiments is final ; 
and no one has the smallest right to challenge or attempt to overturn who 
has not himself patiently and intelligently gone through the very same 
arduous experiences, and painstakingly proved them for the same length 
of time. . . . Pioneer work is ever hard and seemingly thankless. It has 
been well said that the road to honour ‘is paved with thorns, but in the path 
to truth at every step you set your foot upon your own heart. A medical 
brother (Dr. Ephraim Cutter, the distinguished physician and splendid 
microscopist, under whom it was my good fortune to study the pathological 
use of the microscope), writing of these experiments of Dr, Salisbury and 
his vigilant watch over the influence of diet over health, says; ‘They were 
careful, difficult, long, painful and thorough, and are without a parallel in 
history ; and their results have removed some of the opprobria medicorum 
of the past.’ And I confess my own soul is deeply stirred when | picture 
this great benefactor a lonely student still young, under thirty, pursuing 
with unweariable patience through toilful years his self-imposed task of 
love; when I think of his desperate search for truth, from which nothing 
could bend him; and then at last of his mastering Nature’s great secrets 
and wresting them from her for our healing. I long for the time which 
will yet come, when public recognition beyond the mere wealth he has 
gained shall testify to the sovereign good his discoveries have conferred on 
suffering men and women, and fo our intelligent acceptance and grateful 
appreciation of their benefits.” 


The salient means of cure employed by the Salisbury treatment 
may be pithily condensed within four words—hot water and beef ; 
but naturally there is much in addition encompassed by those 
words—not possible to enumerate here—that exacts obedience from 
the patient if a cure is to be effected. The treatment itself consists, 
briefly—first of all where illness is developed, and the nature of it 
diagnosed— in cleansing out the system and proceeding to purity the 
blood by means of, not drugs, but hot water; this not taken casually 
nor recklessly, but in the proper, systematic way indispensable to its 
scientific results, and with the same fidelity of observance as that 
exacted by most doctors for the medicines they prescribe, Then the 
next omnipotent agent of healing power is the food, and as Dr. 
Salisbury discovered from his experiments that beef emphatically 
bore off the palm for nourishment, easy digestion, and the total 
absence from its composition of qualities liable—in fact, bown:! to set 
up fermentation within the stomach, this food, beef, minced or 
pulped, so as to cause only infinitesimal strain on the already 
probably distressingly weakened organs of digestion, is th» one 
selected as the principal factor in bringing back health and strength 
to the starved organs and worn-out tissues of the body. A very 
rational and simple treatment surely. 

Once more Mrs. Stuart may best disclose the benefits of this 
system in her own words. Expounding the aims and uses, specifically, 
of the hot-water treatment, she says : és 
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“(1) It washes out the stomach, thorougily cleansing away all the sour 
yeast, ‘spoiled stuff’ and slime remaining after food, leaving it sweet and 
quiet for sleep, and clean so that nothing shall be between the gastric 
juices and the food at the next meal. This is why it so soon cures 
indigestion, heartburn and flatulence, and makes you enjoy your food as 
rarely before. 

“(2) It stimulates the sluggish liver, inciting the downward flow of 
the bile through the proper ducts and channels. A man in health secretes 
from 1} to 2 pints of bile a day ; it is important that it should not be per- 
mitted to go fooling around all over the system to be absorbed into and 
contaminate the blood-stream, which is the life stream. 

“ (3) It causes a flow of urine sutlicient to keep in solution those deposits 
which, when the urine flows scantily, are precipitated as ‘red sand’; the 
water very soon becomes plentiful, pale in colour, clear and inodorous, 
making evident to the meanest capacy how greatly it needs must lighten 
the filtering work the hidneys have to perform. 

“(4) The hot water promotes peristalsis, and so keeps the undigested 
food moving on and gets it out of the body before it has time to take on 
other fermentations. 

(5) It liqueties and purifies the blood, thus largely assisting circulation 
and vitality ; importing an unwonted sensation of comfort and warmth to 
the body, inuring it against colds and chills. 

““(6) It washes out the uric acid from the joints, which deposit causes 
in gout, rheumatism, &c., such distress and helplessness, and it keeps the 
articulations free and lissom. 

“(7) It greatly lightens the labour of the Aeart, making so much easier 
the handling of pure liquid blood than when it is sluggish, sticky, and con- 
gested. I have invariably found it strengthen patients’ hearts, never once 
‘weaken ’ them. 

“*(8) It quickly diminishes pain, soothes and strengthens the shattered 
rerves, gives calm cheerfulness and strength to the mind through the good 
work it does to the body; and 

(9) Oh boon unspeakable! it induces, thanks to a clean, untroubled 
stomach, sound refreshing sleep. It fulfils all these and many other 
beneficent ottices for the sick as also for those in health who desire to keep 
so; for, well or ill, everybody needs an internal bath even more than one 
externally. ‘Even comparatively healthy persons find it of great benefit’ 
(Salisbury). But I have said quite enough to explain why those who in 
themselves have proved its kindly power are earnest in preaching it to 
fellow-sufferers, and indeed to all; ardently desirous that others should 
enjoy like blessings with themselves.” 


This is the brief rationale of the first part of the treatment. 
Now comes the second part—the diet of minced beef, and here 
Mrs. Stuart says, “ Let us hear our leader himself on this important 
matter ” : 


“ Improper alimentation is the predisposing cause of disease. Alimenta- 
tion may be classed under two heads—healthy and unhealthy. Healthy 
alimentation is the feeding upon the kind of food which any given organism 
is designed to live upon, as indicated by the structure and functions of its 
digestive apparatus. Unhealthy alimentation is the feeding upon foods 
which the digestive organs cannot readily and perfectly digest. . , . By 
structure man is about two-thirds carnivorous and one-third herbivorous. 
As a general rule, we have twenty meat teeth and only twelve vegetable 
teeth, while four of these latter, the wisdom teeth, are poor apologies as 
grinders, The stomach in man is a purely carnivorous organ, and is 
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designed both in structure and function for the digestion of lean meats. 
The small bowels . . . are herbivorous mainly, and are designed to digest 
vegetables, fats, and fruits. . . . Hence, healthy alimentation consists in 
a diet of about one part vegetables, fats and fruits, to about two parts of 
lean meat, by bulk, not by weight.” 

“Instead,” says Mrs. Stuart, ‘‘ the proportion usual eaten by everybody 
{please note this) is only one-twelfth meat to eleven-twelfths bread, 
vegetables, fruits and puddings!!!” 


. . . e 
To continue in Dr. Salisbury’s own words: 


“‘ When food only is eaten that digests and assimilates well, there is no 
fermentation or flatulence in the digestive organs. . . . Healthy alimenta- 
tation or feeding upon such foods as the system can well digest and 
assimilate is always productive of health. Unhealthy alimentation always 
acts as a cause of disease. . . . This species of feeding overtaxes those 
portions of the alimentary canal designed for digesting this particular 
kind of aliment, and overtaxes them so far that the digestive process soon 
becomes imperfect, fermentation gradually supervenes . . . and palpable 
disease ere long results.” 


It is claimed for the minced-beef diet that : 


(1) It affords the utmost nourishment while giving the least strain to 
the stomach. 

(2) Being finely broken up, and all the useless, fermentative, flatulent 
constituents, all hard, connective or gluey tissues weeded out, the pure 
lean meat pulp left behind is readily and quickly digested and assimilated. 

“ (3) It breaks down, starves, and destroys the degenerated tissues, 
nerves, and muscles so long inadequately fed, and builds up and renews 
them. 

“(4) By the same process the mince and hot water quickly and with 
absolute safety subdue a very burdensome disorder which is not unattended 
with danger—obesity. 

“ (5) The diet of lean meat being all digested in the stomach, gives 
temporary rest to the other digestive organs (the bowels, alimentary 
canals, &c.), which have been long greatly overtaxed and overfed; and 
thus 

“ (6) Allows time for repair of the diseased and paralysed states induced 
by fermentation and the formation of yeast plants in the intestines as in a 
vinegar barrel. 

““Tosum up. The aim and object of this wise course of diet is to 
entirely exclude from the patient all foods, drinks and medicines that tend 
in any degree to get the system out of order; and to persistently starve 
out those tissues that, from having been inadequately nourished while yet 
overfed, require starving until the disease is conquered. At the same time 
to repair and build up healthy tissues, titly nourishing the whole frame- 
work until perfect equilibrium of mind and body is established, always the 
issue and sure sign of feeding healthfully.” 


No exposition of the Salisbury treatment and cure would be 
complete without particular reference to one important factor in it— 
the microscope. It certainly plays a grand part in the curriculum, 
for the value, in sickness, of the microscopical examinations is really 
incalculable. Here is not only an unflinchingly impartial, incor- 
ruptible means of ascertaining beyond all question the exact state of 
the patient’s interior constitution and mechanism, but also an 
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inflexible, invaluable “ tale-teller” as to whether -the prescriptions, 
under treatment, of special foods, &c., have been faithfully followed. 
It is obvious that there is no deceiving this surveillant. Mrs. Stuart. 
furnishes many amusing and instructive instances of the short 
memories of some of her patients who, in detailing their diet, 
forgot to say in what way it differed from that proscribed until the 
stern revelations of the microscope sharpened their wits. Another 
advantage in the Salisbury practice—the habit of microscopically 
examining the blood, secretions, &c., has entirely superseded the old 
physiological custom of looking at the patient’s tongue. It must be 
admitted that, looking upon the microscope justly as a powerful ally 
of science in the pursuit of truth, it is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the microscopical examinations and tests in pathology, 
examinations which are also of unspeakable value in treating patients 
at a distance, All the revelations are exactness itself, the truths 
uncontrovertible—there is no guesswork, no groping in the dark ; 
one is bound to recognise the infallibility of such a medium and to 
accept it as eminently scientific. 

An inducement to those ignorant of the Salisbury cure to inquire 
into it and study for themselves its teachings, should be the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Stuart is a pioneer of the keenest intellectual faculties, 
of astounding knowledge, of most sympathetic tendencies, and, above 
all, ever working with the pure inspiration drawn from what she 
regards as the Alpha and the Omega of the entire Salisbury system—. 
its life-saving end. In her lovely home at Wokingham, far from 
the busy haunts of men, surrounded by all that is ennobling, from 
the silent yet eloquent companions of her library—all the great ones 
of the earth, many her own personal friends—to the beauteous 
aspect of nature without, she devotes herself to the self-imposed 
task of the regeneration of the health of her fellow-creatures. It is 
an admirable sight to see her there, bent over the microscope, prose- 
cuting with the utmost zeal, patience, and care her investigations in 
the work to which she has dedicated so many and the remaining 
years of her life. At the close of her book she says : 

“For me Even-song is ringing, and the night falleth when no man 


can work, or love. Musing somewhat sadly on that inevitable night, my 
heart deeply echoes as my hand slightly alters some one’s pathetic lines : 


“*O thus to live, I and my labour linked 
With love and fellowship till life shall end— 
Then loving, helping still, to linger here, 
Here, on my Earth—Earth’s every man my friend!’” 


A noble ambition! May her heroic strivings bring their own 
reward in the consideration given to the objects for which she has 
so laboriously worked : the alleviation of suffering, the extension of 
the power of healing, the best possible utilisation of the gift of life, 
and the happy physical advancement of the human race. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


‘WGEN we reflect that agriculture is one of the oldest industries, if 
not the very oldest, it is a matter for surprise that the average agri- 
culturist is so little familiar with those branches of science which 
would be of special assistance to him. Chemistry, especially, upon 
which so many agricultural operations depend, is to the majority of 
farmers a sealed book, although there are many excellent treatises 
on agricultural chemistry. One of these now lies before us,’ and 
summarises in a clear and condensed manner all the chemistry with 
which those dependent upon the produce of the soil should be 
acquainted, Mr. A. Sibson is already so well known as a writer on 
these subjects, and former editions of this work have been so favour- 
ably received by the leading authorities on agricultural chemistry, 
that this edition calls for little criticism. The more recent scientific 
‘discoveries having special reference to agriculture have been brought 
up to date, especially in the case of the nitrifying organisms which 
appear to play so important a part in supplying nitrogen to plants. 
With regard to basic slag as a source of phosphoric acid, we think 
the authors rather underrate the importance of this cheap and 
abundant source of one of the most indispensable plant foods. In 
‘Germany, especially, enormous quantities of basic slag are used by 
the farmers with satisfactory results. 

Another useful little manual which has now reached its fourth 
edition is Mr. W. J. Harrison’s Text Book of Geology. The present 
edition contains much new matter and many additional illustrations, 
while the latest advances in geology have been fully dealt with. The 
student of geology will find this book a useful introduction to that 
science. The explanations of the rather complicated terminology 
used by geologists are clear and in many cases illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographic views. Mr. Harrison does not commit the 
error so common in text-books of assuming that our present state of 
knowledge is final. The weak points and missing links in the geo- 
logical record are pointed out and the student is thus shown the 
way for independent research. 


1 Agricultural Chemistry. By A. Sibson and A. E. Sibson. London: G. Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. 
uae Text-Book of Geology. By W. J. Harrison. London: Blackie & Son, Ltd. 
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The report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1895,’ contains, as 
usual, in its appendix a number of interesting scientific papers 
selected from various sources. Among those translated from foreign 
languages, and thus rendered generally accessible to English readers, 
we may mention as of special importance: “ Physiological Light,” 
by R. Dubois ; “ Zoology since Darwin,” by L. von Graff; ‘‘ The 
Yellow Races,” by Dr. E. T. Hamy; “Compulsory Migrations in 
the Pacific Ocean,” by O. Sittig; “ Polychromy in Greek Statuary,” 
by Mr. Collignon, and the “ Centennial of the Institute of France,” 
by J. Simon. 

The Smithsonian Institution itself has carried out a large amount 
of good work during the period dealt with in this report; but it 
appears to be somewhat hampered by the insufficiency of the funds. 
placed at its disposal. The creation of the National Zoological Park 
at Washington has been a useful work and will probably preserve 
the American buffalo from extinction. There were only about fifty 
of these noble animals remaining in the Yellowstone Park when the 
Smithsonian Institution advocated their rescue. All naturalists wil} 
feel grateful that some steps have at last been taken to save the 
few survivors of herds that so recently covered the North American 
continent. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE have no more competent exponent of the philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill than Dr. Douglas, whose collection of the ethical writings 
of Mr. Mill has just reached us.’ This volume brings together in a 
convenient form Mill’s ‘ Utilitarianism,” the chapters from his 
System of Logic dealing with the ‘‘ Moral Sciences” and, in the form 
of notes, passages from others of his books which illustrate or supple- 
ment the doctrines more directly set forth systematically in these 
works. By this arrangement the reader is enabled to get a fair 
grasp of the substance of Mill’s teaching, in which he is further 
assisted by three introductory essays, and an analysis of the ‘“ Logic 
of the Moral Sciences” and “ Utilitarianism” by Dr. Douglas. 
Readers who are already acquainted with the Study of Mill’s philo- 
sophy by the same author will not be disappointed with this further 
contribution ; it is at once sympathetic and critical. Though to 


1 Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Swithsonian Institution.. Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1896. 
. ? The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. Edited. with Introductory Essays by Charles 
Douglas, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1897.: 
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some extent we have left Mill behind, yet, as Dr. Douglas says, his 
“simplicity, his seriousness, the fervour of his appreciation of 
morality, and his largeness of outlook help to make his work a real 
introduction to ethical studies.” 

Mr. Bosanquet is essentially modern, and his Psychology of the 
Moral Self’ is quite up to date, both in its criticism and its positive 
doctrines. Mr. Bosanquet holds what may be called a spiritual view 
of the universe, and that the indivjdual consciousness is part of a 
larger or social consciousness. This view enables him to treat 
psychological and moral questions with considerable freedom, and 
disposes of some difficulties which arise from a purely materialistic 
point of view on the one hand, or the belief in the isolation of the 
individual soul or eyo on the other. Mr. Bosanquet appears to hold 
with Lotze that feeling is the basis of cognition and volition. This 
book, though a short one, is brimful of suggestiveness. 

It has come at last. We have been expecting for some time that 
some competent critic would devote himself to the task of exposing 
the fallacies of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, the theological assumptions of 
Professor Drummond and the sentimental sophisms of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Hugh Mortimer Cecil in Pseudo-Philosophy at the 
end of the Nineteenth Century; deals successfully with this “‘ Irra- 
tionalist Trio ””—no very difficult task in itself, but Mr. Cecil has 
done it thoroughly and evidently enjoyed the business. The only 
doubt we have is to whether it was worth while to devote a whole 
volume to the performance, as it occasions a considerable amount of 
repetition. For instance, as Mr. Kidd repeats the same fallacies 
over and over again in his work on Social Evolution, so Mr. Cecil 
exposes them over and over again until the game becomes a trifle 
monotonous. Both Mr. Kidd and Professor Drummond were guilty 
of the most egotistical self-assertion in proclaiming that nobody 
understood the true factors and end of revolution until they were 
ready to enlighten the world, and the chorus of praise with which 
their books were received no doubt confirmed them in their self- 
conceit. Mr. Cecil dethrones them from their pedestals and in so 
doing renders a service to philosophy. Mr. Balfour is treated with 
a little more respect, but the exposure is no less complete. We 
cannot say we go all the way with Mr. Cecil in his non-theistic 
sentiments, but we fully agree with him that the writers he criticises 
are incompetent and illogical apologists of religion. 

Mr. Gladstone’s edition of the works of Butler*® is already so 


1 Psychology of the Moral Self. By B. Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1897 


2 Pseudo-Philosophy at the end of the Nineteenth Century. By Hugh Mortimer Cecil 
London: The University Press. 1897. 

3 The Works of Joseph Butler, D.C.L. Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided 
into Sections: with Sectional Headings, an Index to each Volume, and some Occa- 
sional Notes, also Prefatory Matter. Edited by the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. 
Two Volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1897, 
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well-known that it is scarcely more than necessary to call our 
reader’s attention to this issue of the two volumes at a very moderate 
price. The full title which we give below describes the extent of the 
labour undertaken by the distinguished editor, and the valuable 
services thus rendered by him to the reader of Butler. The indices 
place a convenient means of reference close at hand, while the 
sectional divisions and headings enable the reader instantly to grasp 
the subject of the paragraph before him. Whether Butler’s sermons 
and Analogy were worth all this trouble is a matter of opinion ; but 
as they are still consulted in certain quarters we can recommend this 
edition as the most complete and convenient that has yet appeared. 

We should imagine that Dr. Hort’s lectures on The Christian 
Ecclesia, or Church, as we should prefer to call it, will cause no 
little concern in High Church quarters, for intentionally or not 
his account of the early history and early conceptions of the Church 
undermines the assumptions upon which the claims to Apostolic 
succession and priestly authority rest. He shows clearly enough 
that in early times—that is to say, in the Apostolic days of 
Christianity—the idea of a universal Church had not come into 
existence, that there were many local Churches having an independent 
existence, but under no central control ; and that these Churches 
were composed of what we should now call a number of adult lay 
members, with officers appointed by them for certain purposes. 
The notion of a Church composed of clergy to whom the lay members 
owe religious obedience is nowhere to be found in the New Testament. 
That these are not the views of a Dissenter, but of one of the most 
eminent scholars in the Established Church, is a matter of great 
importance, and for some congratulation. The scholarship, the 
candour and the piety of the writer are all equally beyond dispute, 
and if his views could be accepted by the clergy of the Church of 
England it would, we believe, tend greatly to the benefit of that 
institution; but we are not sanguine that this will be the 
case. 

The Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English, by the Rev. 
Frederic Rendall, will be found useful to those beginning the study 
of this book. The author holds steadfastly to the authenticity and 
unity of the Book of the Acts, and from this point of view writes a 
very fair introduction. Critical questions are passed over in silence 
notwithstanding the difficulty there is in accepting the view that in 
Acts we have an original and early work of a companion of the 
Apostle Paul. The Greek text presented to us is in the main that 
of Westcott and Hort; the English version is a literal translation by 


1 The Christian Ecclesia. A Course of Lectures on the Early History and Karly 
Conceptions of the Ecclesia. By Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 

2 The Acts of the Apostles. In Greek and English. With Notes. By Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan &Co. 1897. 
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the author himself. The notes both in English and Greek throw 
light upon the text. 

‘‘ The treatise on ‘ Divine Names’ was written by Dionysius at 
¢he request of Timothy and at the instigation of Hierotheus, to 
express, in a form more easily understood, the more abstract treatise 
of Hierotheus, who was his chief instructor after St. Paul.” So 
writes the Rey. John Parker in his introduction to The Works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. The authenticity of the ‘‘ Divine Names” 
is very much open to question, though Mr. Parker is quite satisfied 
about it. It might have been written by a friend of Timothy and a 
pupil of St. Paul, but the evidence is against it having been so 
written. We cannot believe that Paul would have endorsed the 
statement that James was “the brother of God,” and that Peter was 
“the foremost and most honoured pinnacle of the theologians,” as 
the writer of the “ Divine Names” declares they were. 

Though not ourselves deeply interested in movements taking place 
within the Episcopal Church, we have read with profound interest 
the story of the long endeavour to establish a Reformed Episcopal 
Church in Spain, and congratulate those concerned on the measure 
of success they have met with. This account of Church Reform in 
Spain and Portugal’ is by the Rev. H. E. Noyes, D.D. (Honorary 
Chaplain to her Majesty’s Embassy, Paris). Dr. Noyes has for many 
years taken a deep interest, and shown a practical sympathy with, 
the Spanish Reformers, and it was due to his influence that the late 
Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin, was induced to render them 
his active support. There is a pathetic ring about this story of the 
efforts, the difficulties and the successes of men who were moved to 
establish a purer form of worship in what is generally known as 
priest-ridden Spain. It was not until about 1869 that religious 
tiberty was obtained in that country, and there were not many even 
then who knew how, or even desired, to avail themselves of it. 
Advised by men like the Rev. S. L. Tugwell, the Reformed Church 
adopted the liturgy and methods of the English Church; in 1871 a 
building was secured in Seville, the Church of San Basilio, an ex- 
Roman Catholic priest, Rev. Francisco Palomares, was appointed 
minister ; other churches were formed at Villaescura, Madrid, &c., 
and then arose a desire for organisation which was not satisfied till 
1894, when the Rev. Juan B. Cabrera was ordained bishop by the 
Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Noyes gives a full and authoritative 
account of all the circumstances which led up to this event, which 
caused some controversy in the English Church. We heartily wish 
the Spanish Reformers success, and, though their work at present is 


1 The Works of Dionysius the Areopagite. Now first translated into English by the 
Rev. John Parker, M.A. London: James Parker & Co. 

2 Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. A Short History of the ——e 
Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal from 1868 to the Present Time. By H. E. 
Noyes, D.D. London: Cassell & Co. 1897, 
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a limited one, freedom of worship being now allowed in a country so 
long noted for maintaining an intolerance which has disappeared 
nearly everywhere else, it will, no doubt, grow. It deserves the 
cordial sympathy of all lovers of freedom, who will enjoy a perusal 
of Dr. Noyes’ book. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ir is now fourteen years since Mr. Lester Ward gave to the world 
his Dynamic Sociology,’ and since its first appearance great changes 
have taken place. It has been followed by a brilliant train of 
scientific writers and instead of the terms “ sociology” being one of 
the most repulsive it is now one of the most popular in the language. 
Comte believed that the scientifically trained statesman could 
re-organise society and guide its progress. In Mr. Spencer’s philo- 
sophy this idea was partially negative. The statesman could not 
make society better by his art of legislation, but he could make it 
infinitely worse. With Mr. Ward the idea has again become wholly 
positive. His pervading doctrine is that social progress as a whole 
must be made by social art and that if itis ever to realise the hopes 
of any school, static or dynamic, genitic or teleological, socialistic 
or individualistic, the development of social art must be greatly 
quickened. Legislation is to social life what invention is to 
material life. Happiness cannot be attained by direct but only 
by indirect or “ attractive legislation,” or in other words that the 
aim of the social art is to create and maintain the best conditions 
for the development of the powers of the greatest number of 
individuals. 

Mr. Ward throws clean overboard all reiigious theories and rules 
of action, and it was for this reason perhaps that the Russian 
translation of the first volume of his work by Mr. Nikolaeff was 
burned by order of the Russian Imperial Council of Ministers in 
1890. At any rate, this was the official reason; but as one of 
Mr. Ward’s correspondents wrote the title itself, which seemed to 
suggest a compound of Socialism and dynamite, was probably 
sufficient. 

In a work of such magnitude it would be curious if there were no 
imperfections or errors. The most important of those have already 
been exposed by Professor Giddings in his Principles of Sociology 
and by Mr. John M. Robertson in his Buckle and His Critics. Of 


1 Dynamic Sociology : or, Applied Social Science as based orn Statical Sociology and 
the less complex sciences. By Lester F, Ward. In Two Volumes. Second. Edition, 
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these, the most serious is Mr. Ward’s inconsistent and confused 
treatment of intellect and feeling. After all, however, even this 
defect is not vital to the main argument, and with Comte and 
Herbert Spencer Mr. Ward is entitled to be considered the leader of 
a new school of thought, as undoubtedly he is the creator of an 
original method of procedure in sociological science. 

Notes on Political Economy,’ by a New Zealand Colonist is an 
interesting and suggestive little book. It is interesting apart from 
its intrinsic merits as representing the political and economic views 
of the advanced school in our most progressive colony, where so 
many social experiments have been tried and, as a rule, with a 
success almost phenomenal, ‘The problem of the age,” says the 
author, “is to produce this vast mass of commodities without the 
terrible poverty at one end in contrast with the sickening superfluity 
at the other.” And this is the problem the author sets himself, not 
so much to solve as to explain its origin and development, and only 
by the way to elucidate. This problem is the same in new country 
asin old. Mr. Atkinson, speaking of the United States said, ‘‘ We 
are smothered in the abundance of our own products. We are 
burdened with an excess of all the necessaries of life. We are 
furnished with more than adequate means of transportation, yet 
want exists in the midst of plenty.” There is no equality, contends 
the author, in taxing the necessaries of poor at the same rate as 
those of the rich. And he might have added that New Zealand has 
partially solved the problem by its land tax and quinquenni @& 
assessment. 

As remedies he suggests the establishment of the solidarity of 
labour, taxation reform, land reform, and the freedom of currency 
from the control of capitalist, proper control of machinery (collective 
control as we gather), the development of domestic trade by means 
of electricity and with foreign commerce holding only a subordinate 
place in the national economy. With these reforms State Socialism 
as a remedy for existing evils he maintains may be set entirely aside 
as unnecessary. 

We have received the second edition of Mr. Hugh Fraser's 
Law of Libel and Slander? which we are told has been thoroughly 
revised, and so far as we have tested it brought well up to date. 
This treatise is not intended to compete in comparison or bulk with 
such a standard work as Mr. Blake Odger’s upon the same subject ; 
its object is rather to present the principles and practice of this 
branch of the Jaw in a concise form. The law is stated in the form 


1 Notes on Political Economy from the Colonial Point of View. By a New Zealand 
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of propositions, followed by explanatory notes, supported by the 
authorities, and the arrangement is as far as possible strictly 
scientific. In citing Munster v. Lamb as an authority for the 
absolute privilege of counsel for words spoken in a cause, we think 
Mr. Fraser should have cautioned his readers from accepting the 
Master of the Rolls’ dicta in this case too implicitly, We do not 
agree with Mr. Fraser's statement that counsel, solicitor, or party is 
absolutely privileged, “no matter how false or malicious or irrelevant 
to the matter in issue the words complained of may have been.” 
The authorities do not, in our opinion, warrant such an unqualified 
statement, and we should like to have seen this important branch 
more adequately treated in Mr. Fraser's capable hands. For the 
book as a whole we cannot recommend it too highly. 

Imperial Defence’ by Lieut.-Colonel Sir George S. Clarke is one 
of the products of the Jubilee. With the wonderful growth of our 
Empire during Her Majesty’s reign, Liberal or Conservative, we can 
all rejoice, nor do we desire to mar by a single word the universal 
love and admiration exhibited by all people of British descent for our 
Sovereign’s great personality. But whilst giving the widest latitude 
to eulogies of this most wonderful epoch in our national life, it serves 
no useful purpose to calmly ignore, as Sir George Clarke does in the 
book before us, the canker which, unless excised, must sooner or 
later bring grave peril to our Imperial edifice. 

Loyal as Great Britain and the Colonies are to a man, Ireland is 
discontented if not actuaily disloyal. How then can Sir George 
Clarke maintain that “in all Europe there is no people more united ” 
than that of the United Kingdom? What curious inconsistency 
these Conservative writers exhibit while eulogising the benefits of 
self-government for the Colonies. They yet deny the application of 
this great principle to Ireland! The Colonies are loyal because they 
are free, and none would be more loyal than a free Ireland with its 
Jawful national aspirations satisfied. 

The most useful chapter is the last, on Imperial Organisation, 
containing many practical suggestions, which the authorities imme- 
diately concerned would do well to lay to heart. 

In I Diseredati*? Signor Pietro Pellegrini discusses the everlasting 
social question, and finds its solution in the inclusion of labour in the 
social system. Capital, credit, proprietorship are to be based on a 
new foundation—-viz., the right of labour to participate in its products 
and profits. There is nothing new in all this, for labour has always 
participated and always must thus participate. The only question is 
one of degree. 

What Signor Pellegrini means, no doubt, is that labour is at 
present inadequately rewarded, and he contends that, until labour is 
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regarded as a great physical organism, with a legal entity, receiving 
judicial recognition, it will not come by its rights. 

He joins issue with the current collectivist theories, and maintains, 
according to his own theory, which he calls “‘ individualistic socialism,” 
that every man has a right to what he produces, as long as he pro- 
duces, and no longer. And this theory, he contends, is based not on 
mere egoism, but on the claims of humanity. This would seem to 
leave no space for the worn-out and@ incapables. The idea of a more 
extended legal recognition of labour is, however, worthy of all con- 
sideration, and from this point of view this treatise deserves 
attention. 

The English Constitution,’ by Professor Macy of Iowa College, is 
not intended to replace such standard works on this subject as 
Bagehot’s, Anson’s, or Dicey’s, but to reduce into American forms of 
speech English descriptions of the English constitution, and to 
facilitate the works we have mentioned in the hands of American 
students. 

Professor Macy does well to remind his countrymen that to under- 
stand their own constitution they must understand the English con- 
stitution, for until the War of Independence English history is their 
history. And he does well, too, to remind them that the American 
constitution is not so artificial as they think; and that, although the 
English constitution took the one line and the American the other, 
yet Americans have much to gain by a careful study of the develop- 
ment of institutions in the mother-country. English constitutional 
writers, too, have overstated the rigidity, as Professor Dicey terms it, 
of the American constitution. We must say Professor Macy looks 
beyond the mere documents “to their embodiment in our govern- 
mental institutions. These are not rigid; they are not unchanging. 
At scores of points there are observed tendencies to change.” 

The book is divided into two portions. Part I. deals with the 
nature of the constitution, its constituents, its sources, and its rela- 
tions with the legal and ecclesiastic institutions. Part II. traces 
the growth of the constitution. 

It is rather a commentary on constitutional history than a consti- 
tutional history itself. It is, in Professor Macy’s own words, “a 
selection of such facts, incidents, and opinions as he believes to be 
helpful to an understanding of the present constitution.” It is an 
endeavour to understand the present by the light of the past ; and in 
so far as the past history fails to elucidate the present it is omitte| 
altogether. Of the work as a whole we cannot speak too highly. 
It will be indispensable for the American student of political institu- 
tions, and not without value to the English, who will get a clear 
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insight into some of the leading principles of American institu- 
tions. 

Upon matters of mere opinion we are bound to add that we do not 
always agree with Professor Macy. As his views upon the House 
of Lords show, he has not got a complete grip of practical politics in 
this country. 

Essais Diplomatiques," by Count Benedetti, is an interesting work 
enough, but fails to show that grasp of European problems which 
one would expect from a man of the Count’s reputation and 
unrivalled opportunities. The Introduction deals with the present 
Eastern Question, and after giving a short summary of the history 
of Turkey from the last siege of Vienna, at which period Count 
Benedetti assigns the commencement of the decadence of Turkey, 
he discusses the various measures taken from time to time by the 
European Powers with a view of bringing about some reform. He 
shows that however well-intentioned these measures,and however 
well-received in Turkey, inherent difficulties and obstacles existed in 
the accustomed supremacy of conquering to the subject races: 
differences of race, creed, and prejudices, which, notwithstanding the 
best intentions of the Sultan and the Porte, could not be overcome. 
Tke present Concert he considers a concert of opinions only, or 
advice, which, like all previous tentatives of a like nature, is bound 
to prove ineffectual. Recent events, at any rate, would, up to the 
present, corroborate this view of the Great Powers. 

He suggests, therefore, that the Powers should delegate two of 
their number, with the consent of the Sultan, to occupy two distant 
provinces, one in Europe and the other in Asia, to assist the latter 
in carrying out the necessary reforms. If any one really thinks 
such a scheme feasible, he must be endowed with the faith which 
moveth mountains. The jealousies of the Powers and the Sultan’s 
dislike to any reform, are two insuperable obstacles to its success. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with the consideration of the 
Egyptian Question. Upon this Count Benedetti is as usual well- 
informed, and he writes moderately. He writes with approval of 
Gambetta’s policy of a joint occupation, and only blames the financial 
methods of Lord Granville. He concludes with the hope that 
England will fulfil her promise of evacuation. 

The essay on “ Méhémet-Ali” is simply a recollection of the 
Count’s personal experiences at the French Consulate Générale in 
Cairo; and the same may be said of his essay ‘‘ Un Ambassadeur 
Anglais en Orient,” while he was Chargé d’Affaires at the Embassy 
in Constantinople. 

The essay on “ Le Comte de Cavour et le Prince de Bismarck ” is 
a cart summary of the respective policies of these two statesmen. 


' Essais Diplomatiques (Nouvelle Série), précédés d'une Introduction sur la 
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Whilst giving to each credit for real patriotism, he charges both with 
a certain lack of morality in their diplomacy. * 

The author of these essays has apparently been anxious to write 
them in a spirit of fairness and impartiality, and in these respects he 
seems to us to have been successful. 

An Outline of the Law of Libel,’ by Dr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., is, as 
we might expect from the learned author of the leading text-book 
on this branch of the law, a sound &xposition of the main principles 
of the law of libel. It is the published result of six lectures 
delivered in the Middle Temple Hall last year, under the auspices 
of the Council of Legal Education, and forms one of the published 
series commenced by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., and his Honour 
Judge Willis, Q.C. It is written in such a way as to interest as 
well as to instruct the student. Nothing could be happier than the 
manner in which the leading principles are illustrated by the cases. 
We protest, however, at the learned author’s sneer at the Code 
Napoléon, as a brand new invention compared with the natural 
home grown English law. Neither propositions are true. Much 
of the Code Napoléon was nothing but a codification of the old 
laws of France, and the English law, so far from being a home pro- 
duct, owes much to foreign law, notably ¢.g., in commercial law, to 
the French law of Bills of Exchange. 

In Mon Droit,? Commandant Picard Destelan lays his case before 
his fellow countrymen. It is, of course, an ex parte statement, but 
contains, to our mind at least, a primd facie case for a real inquiry, 
when the charges made by M. Destelan against the authorities may 
be put to the test. Except for throwing some light on the events 
of 1870, this book can have but little interest for English readers. 

La Socialisme et la Congrés de Londres, by M, A. Hamon contains 
a brief sketch of Socialism, its recent growth and its various societies 
or propagating centres throughout the world, and its present con- 
dition, culminating in the Congress held in London last year, of the 
proceedings of which M. Hamon gives a full, accurate and impartial 
account. 

We have also received Nine Chapters from Marx's “ Capital,” * which 
is a reprint of the first nine chapters of the English translation of 
the complete work translated by Mr. Samuel Moore and Dr. Edward 
Aveling and edited by Frederick Engels. These chapters treat of 
commodities and money, the transformation of money into capital, 
and the production of absolute surplus value. The price, ninepence 
net, brings this valuable work within the reach of the humblest. 


1 An Outline of the Law of Libel. Six Lectures delivered in the Middle Temple 
Hall during Michaelmas Term, 1896. By W. Blake Odgers, M.A., LL.D., Q.C. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mrs, ALEC TWEEDIE is an experienced traveller, and her last book, 
Through Finland in Carts,’ will interest most people and disabuse 
the minds of many of false conceptions of this northern country. 
Four and a half days’ passage from Hull brought the writer and her 
sister to Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, a bright city with hand- 
some buildings and beautiful natural surroundings. 

Although much of the journey was performed in the primitive 
little Finnish springless carts, the greater part was accomplished by 
water, either in steamers along the coast, in sailing vessels or 
steamers across the lakes and up the rivers, and, lastly, in tar-boats 
down the rapids, a dangerous and exciting experience, even for a. 
hardened traveller like Mrs. Tweedie. Of the descent down the 
famous Pyhakoski rapids on the river Ulea we let Mrs. Tweedie 
speak for herself :. “‘ As we jumped over the seething waters we saw 
before us a solid wall of high, steep rock, rising perpendicularly 
seventy or eighty feet from the water. Surely this time death 
stared us in the face, for our steersman made straight for its cold 
base round which whirled a roaring cataract. . . . Our hearts 
seemed positively to stand still as the boat’s bow got within eight or 
nine feet of that massive wall, going straight for it, at a pace no one 
could believe who has not visited the spot and felt the horror of it. 
. . - Our paralysing fear was fleeting; another moment and our 
boat’s head flew to the left, our craft quivered all over, and then 
head first down the rapid she plunged into the swirling pool.” 

In crossing this whirlpool many a tar-boat is dashed to pieces or 
sucked under and many lives are lost, and, as Mrs. Tweedie says, no 
one without iron nerves and plenty of pluck should attempt the 
descent. There is abundance of good stuff in this book. Mrs. 
Tweedie writes brightly and tells some capital stories, while at the 
same time giving much useful and interesting information upon the 
manners and customs of the people, the education of women and 
children, particulars of fishing, places and prices, flies and bait, &c., 
winding up with some questions of nationality and politics. 

But for the insect plague, a more delightful summer trip than this 
would be difficult to imagine. Northern Finland and Lapland, as 
Mrs. Tweedie found to her cost, were, on account of these pests, 
absolutely impossible in summer. ‘‘ Even the enthusiastic fishermen,” 
she writes, ‘‘could not stand such bed-fellows.” And since salmon 
of 50 lbs. and trout of 18 lbs. are not uncommon, things must be 
bad indeed. 

We have nothing but praise for this book, which is excellent. 
throughout. 


1 Through Finland in Carts. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1897. 
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Spain has not hitherto been considered a happy hunting ground for 
cyclists, and the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Workman related in 
Sketches Awheel in Fin de Siécle Iberia’ will scarcely induce others, 
especially ladies, to follow their example. We have always heard 
that the roads are bad, the inns dirty, and the food indifferent. We 
have also been told that lady cyclists are subject to annoyance if not 
to actual violence. We do not mean that these remarks apply uni- 
versally, for we have ourselves had some cycling experience in the 
north-west of Spain where none of these conditions exist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Workman’s experiences are just what we should 
have expected, and only those who are prepared to take the rough 
with the smooth—and the rough is very rough indeed—should 
attempt a similar performance. At Barcelona Mrs. Workman appears 
to have met with open rudeness, and further south the cyclists were 
only saved from actual bodily harm by producing their revolvers; 
and between Alicante and Murcia one of the party only just escaped 
being stabbed. 

The authors declare that it was not their purpose to give a weari- 
some itinerary of daily distances and condition of the roads, nor to 
recount all the petty accidents that occurred, nor to pose as martyrs 
to enthusiasm by magnifying all the hardships, but to give their 
impressions of a part of what they saw of the nature, people, and 
art of Spain on a trip of a kind that offered some experiences not 
usually met with in the ordinary mode of travel, and in this task 
they seem to us to have been eminently successful, producing a 
sketch both interesting and instructive. 

Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics,* by Miss Margaret 
Newton, sounds delightfully attractive ; but Miss Newton’s one idea 
of life seems to be that of sketching. To this end everything is 
subordinated ; everything under Miss Newton’s treatment becomes a 
“‘ subject,” and those reproduced here are neither artistic nor, we 
trust, true to Nature, for we desire to retain our belief in the loveliness 
of those beautiful West Indian Islands. 

Spaziertinge in Sud-Italien,* by Ludwig Salomon, relates the 
author’s experiences on a walking-tour in Southern Italy, starting 
with Rome and passing south through Pompeii, taking Capri on the 
way to Sorrento and Palermo. It may be best described as a handy 
and informing guide book. 


1 Sketches Awheel in Fin de Sitcle Iberia. By Fanny Bullock Workman and 
William Hunter Workman, M.A., M.B. With thirty Illustrations and Map. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 

2 Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics. By Margaret Newton. Illustrated 
by the Authoress. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

3 Spaziertnge in Sud-ltalien. Von Ludwig Saloman. Mit vielen illustrationen. 
Oldenburg und Leipzig: Schwarz. 
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Contemporary Literature: 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Life in Early Britain’ is a book teeming with interesting infor- 
mation. Dr. Windle has displayed very profound knowledge of a 
rather obscure subject. The account given of paleolithic and neo- 
lithic man in the British Islands is luminous, and free from all dry- 
as-dust disquisitions. Indeed, the author’s easy style will make the 
book delightful reading to all persons of average education. 

The True George Washington,’ by Mr. Paul L. Ford, is a thoroughly 
interesting book. We gather from it that Washington was not a 
man of Spartan virtue, but an easy-going, amorous, courageous, and 
withal perfectly honest American farice~ or country gentleman. His 
love-affairs were numerous, and even his fidelity to his wife has been 
questioned, His greatness was not of the fanatical kind which finds 
its embodiment in Cromwell. He loved dancing and amusement 
generally, but—to his credit be it said—-when a leader was needed 
to fight his country’s enemies, he acted his part like a man. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Amoncsr the tons of rubbish which the publishers provide for the 
exclusive benefit of the empty-headed, novel-reading public it is 
quite refreshing to come across a really good historical romance like 
Triscombe Stone,* by Messrs. P. B. Akerman and Norman Hurst. It 
is a maiden effort and necessarily presents some crudities in con- 
struction, but for all that it is a story of sterling merit. The scene 
is laid in Somerset, and the period selected is that of the battle of 
Sedgemore. Although several novelists of repute have recently dealt 
with this epoch and with the events culminating in Sedgemoor, the 
book before us is equal in interest and material to any of them; and 
since the main incidents of the plot are founded upon facts not 
used hitherto by previous novelists, it does not clash with the novels 
to which we have referred. 

The plot is simple euough, but the story deals not with puppets 
but with real men and women. There is plenty of action—murders, 


1 Life in Early Britain. By Bertram C. A. Windle, D.Sc. London: D. Nutt. 

2 The True George Washington. By Paul L. Ford. London : Lippincott. 

3 Triscombe Stone. A Romance of the Quantock Hills. By Portland Board Aker- 
man and Norman Hurst. With a Frontispiece by T. H. Robinson. London: Bliss, 
Sands &Co, 1897. 
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duels and fair fights—and plenty of good descriptions of that 
exquisite west country scenery. There is pathos too, and the foul 
death of pretty Kate Fletcher is a splendid piece of writing, free 
from the realistic coarseness of the materialist school. In their next 
venture the authors may do still better, but we shall be quite con- 
tent if they equal Zriscombe Stone. 

A Fleeting Show ' is the story of a Fellow of Oxford who, having 
never married, takes a handsome youth under his guardianship, and 
watches over the young man’s career. Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald 
shows some knowledge of French Bohemianism as well as Oxford 
life. The book is agreeably written, the style being at once easy and 
forcible. 

The Mousetrap* is the title of a very clever dramatic sketch by 
Mr. William D. Howells. This gifted American writer, though he 
often discusses literary topics with the gravity of a philosopher, can 
unbend, when he is in the mood, to such an extent that he can 
extract the materials of a comedy out of a harmless practical joke.. 
In The Mousetrap the feminine fear of a mouse furnishes the basis 
for the dramatic sketch or “‘ farce,” as the author prefers to call it,. 
and the idea is very happily worked out. 

It cannot be denied that the need of a new edition of the collected 
works of Swift has long been felt by students of English literature. 
The edition of Sir Walter Scott was issued for the second time in 
1824, and since then the only edition in general use was that of Roscoe 
in two royal octavo volumes, which, though cheap, was exceedingly 
imperfect. Messrs. George Bell & Sons have commenced the publica- 
tion of Swift’s prose works.’ The first volame contains The Tale of a 
Tub, The Battle of the Books, Thoughts upon Various Subjects, and 
some eight or nine other specimens of the author’s prose writings. 
Mr. Lecky’s biographical introduction is an enlarged version of his 
essay on Swift in the volume entitled Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland. The edition promises to be an excellent one. 

Mallerton,' by A. B. Lewis, is a pleasant work of fiction, although 
the incidents in the story are heaped together with a certain sort of 
incongruity. The part played by a Salvation Army captain in the 
plot is not very clear, and it can scarcely be said that the love- 
passages are quite natural. The author knows how to describe 
commonplace occurrences well, but his (or her) effort to combine 
truthfulness of portraiture with sensationalism cannot be pronounced 
successful. 

It is hard to see any reason for the waste of energy shown in the 


1 A Fleeting Show. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 The Mousetrap. By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

3 The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. With a Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. London: George Bell & Sons. 

4 Mallerton. By A. B. Lewis. London: Bliss, Sands & Co, 
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composition of a book like Major Carlile. The author displays 
some culture here and there, but very little narrative power. The 
headings of the chapters recall the methods of Fielding, but ‘‘ Hattil 
Foll ” possesses none of the magic which makes Jom Jones to this 
very hour one of the most widely read and enjoyable of English 
novels. 

The Age of Milton, by J. H. B. Masterman is a work which 
reflects the utmost credit on its author, Mr. Masterman has a 
thorough grasp of the subject with which he deals. The portion of 
the book dealing with Milton is luminous and at the same time 
impartial, The weak side of Milton’s powerful intellect is clearly 
indicated. The emphasis laid on Spenser's influence over Milton is 
also very useful for the purpose of forming a critical estimate of the 
greatest English poet after Shakespeare. The chapter dealing with 
the dramatists, Massinger, Ford, and Shirley, is admirable, and the 
account of the Caroline lyrical poets, including Lovelace, Suckling, 
and Herrick, will be read with intense interest. 

The volume entitled Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign * 
is quite seasonable. It is intended as acollection of appreciations of 
the most prominent female writers of fiction of the Queen’s reign. 
It is very properly restricted to deceased novelists. Mrs, Lynn 
Linton’s estimate of George Eliot is inadequate, and it is almost 
grotesque to find a critic who uses the word “ evoluted,” denouncing 
the use of the words “‘ proceeded to take” on the part of a writer 
whom she is evidently incapable of properly estimating. As a 
matter of fact, George Eliot, in spite of her didacticism, is likely to 
hold a higher place ultimately amongst English novelists than either 
Scott or Thackeray. There is only one English writer of fiction who 
is greater than her in breadth of view and knowledge of the human 
heart, and that is Fielding. Edna Lyall gushes too much about 
Mrs. Gaskell, who is certainly a second-rate novelist. As for 
Mrs. Ewing, who is included amongst great female novelists of the 
Victorian era, she was simply a writer of tracts for young girls. 
The book is well printed, and presents an attractive exterior. We 
cannot, however, speak very highly of the critical value of its 
contents. 

Johnsonian Miscellanies‘* will prove an invaluable book, for it 
contains all the writings of Samuel Johnson included under the 
general title of Johnsoniana. The “Prayers and Meditations” 
exhibit the lexicographer in the light of a pious, but somewhat 

1 Major Carlile. By Hattil Foll. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 The Age of Milton. By the Rev. J. Howard Masterman, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 

3% Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign. A Book of Appreciations. London : 
Hurst & Blackett. 


* Johnsonian Miscellanies. Abridged and Edited by George Birbeck Hill. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 
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superstitious, man. Amongst the anecdotes is one showing how he 
was utterly devoid of that quality which we call gallantry. Speaking 
of a lady who received him with less attention than he had been 
accustomed to, he said: “That woman is like sour small beer, the 
beverage of her table, and produce of the wretched country she lives 
in: like that, she could never have been a good thing, and even that 
bad thing is spoiled.” In the two volumes are contained many 
accounts of Johnson, and estimates: of his genius by persons who 
were either his contemporaries or who lived within a few years of 
the period when he flourished. 

Bart Kennedy’s volume of short stories’ will be read with 
pleasure. They are nearly all distinctly original. Perhaps the 
best of them is Carolus, which might be called a psychological study 
of murder. Pierre and his Angel is a beautiful Italian sketch which 
recalls some of Ouida’s shorter tales. 

The greatness of Diderot’s genius has never, perhaps, been fully 
appreciated. Even in France it is only of late that he is beginning 
to be classed amongst writers of the first rank. M. Zola, as might 
be expected from the boldness with which Diderot handles social 
questions, describes him as a great realist. Some French critics 
naturally suspect praise coming from such a quarter. Mr. John 
Morley has striven to make the character and genius of Diderot 
intelligible to English readers. The most celebrated works of 
Diderot have been hitherto sealed volumes to even many educated 
English people. The translation of Le Nevew de Rameau,’ just 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., introduces us to a 
masterpiece of its kind—a work which Carlyle considers “the best 
of all Diderot’s compositions.” It was Goethe who first presented 
literary Europe with a masterly version of this book. Until six 
years ago it was unknown in France except through a translation 
from Goethe’s version. It is a satire on Parisian society before 
the Revolution, and it gives a terrible picture of the world as 
seen through the eyes of a parasite. The pitiless candour 
of the author reminds us of Juvenal. But, as Mr. Morley 
points out, “the distance is immeasurable between Juvenal’s 
scorching truculence and Diderot’s half ironical, half serious suffer- 
ance.” The translation by Sylvia M. Bell is a readable one, though 
here and there Diderot has been rendered into somewhat slipshod 
English. Why do translators from the French fall so often into 
such forms of expression as ‘‘just like you will often see” (see 
p. 40) instead of “ just as you will often see?” The utility of this 


1 Darah’s Wine-cup and Other Tales. By Bart Kennedy. London: Sidney L. 
Ollef. 
2 Rameau’s Nephew. A Translation from Diderot’s Autographic copy. By Sylvia 
M. Bell. London: Longmans. 
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translation consists in its attempt to give Diderot’s meaning con- 
scientiously and without any absurd Bowdlerisation. 

Mr. W. D. Howells has exhibited much skill as well as wit in his 
“farces.” The dialogue is charming and natural, and there is an 
entire absence of vulgarity in the treatment of these light subjects. 
Evening Dress’ is one of the best of these clever productions. It 
forms an excellent companion to The Mousetrap, another composition 
of the same class which has been above reviewed. 


1 Evening Dress. By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 








Art. 


ART. 


TsE Baron de Baye, who has long been known for his works on pre- 
historic and ethnographic archeology, has recently exhibited at the 
Musée Guimet, in Paris, the collections formed by him during the 
last two years in Asiatic Russia and-Siberia.! They were the result 
of missions under State patronage, and they will doubtless be duly 
placed in some one of the French museums and described for the 
use of students and curious observers of art in its primitive or 
arrested development. ‘The accounts of his journeys have been 
published by the Geographical Institute of Paris. The text, which 
is accompanied by photographs, although summary, is interesting 
from its bearing on questions of race, which are becoming more 
prominent with each advance of certain European peoples toward a 
leading place in contemporary history. These races, counting from 
the West eastward, are Hungarian, Bulgarian and Finnish, Turco- 
Mongol, and the many varieties of Tartar tribes who, after crowding 
across the Ural range, were stayed by the Russian Slavs, to whom 
in turn they have commanicated the art traditions of the Far East. 
All authentic observations of the physique, language, religion, 
industry, and art of these races will help toward the history of their 
successive migrations and conquests, from their start in what may 
again be the swarming-point of humanity, in Eastern and Central 
Asia. Prehistoric evidences, even of palzolithic man, are found by 
the way. 

The Volga passes up through a part of Russia, which may be 
aptly described as Asia in Europe. At Kazan, Baron de Baye 
recognises the settlements of Bulgarians at the beginning of our era. 
Their inhabitants, surrounded by Mongols, Turks, and Finns, long 
since mingled in the general mass, and became Mahometans. 
Tartarised as they are, they still call themselves “ Boulgarlich.” 
The remainder of their race, divided from them by religion, went on, 
about the year 1000, to their present habitat along the Danube. 
Proceeding up the Kama, the eastern tributary of the Volga, Tartars, 
and Finns who consider themselves T'artars because, like them, they 
were baptized by order of Ivan the Terrible, keep still to their 
pagan practices. 

“This Volga, now so calm, was once the political frontier between 
Europe and Asia. During the many centuries when the yoke of the 
Mongols reached into Russia, the Volga brought into the heart of 
the country those barbarous hordes which made the Slav princi- 
palities to tremble. Ivan the Terrible, that great statesman and 
first Tsar, took a successful stand against Islam, which till then had 


1 Souvenirs d’une Mission (du Volga:a U'Irtish—de Moscoua Krasnoiarsk), Par le 
Baron de Baye. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 1896-7. 
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been all-powerful. He deserved well, not only of Russia, but of the 
whole of Europe, threatened with terrible invasions. The Tartars, 
the conquerors of the eve, were slaves on the morrow, and to-day 
they are peaceful inhabitants who bow beneath the Imperial 
sceptre.” 

But what text-book of universal history has told this in detail ? 
It is only by painful reasearches such as these, that from ethnology 
we shall finally have an idea approaching exactness of the develop- 
ment of mankind resulting from the ceaseless recomposition of 
race-forces; and this will be history in a truer sense than the 
narration of the deeds of political men who had the advantage of 
literary chronicles to preserve their memory. 

Before the Tartar invasions, the Finnish, and perhaps earlier 
still, the Tschoude races, formed the population of those countries. 
The Ostiaks, over by the river Irtisch, still have their Siberian god ; 
they have been pushed back to the far north. To the south the 
Kirghis continue the traditions of Oriental art, which has modiiied 
the handiwork of all these races so long subjected to the Mahometan 
conqueror. ‘The Bulgarian or Tartar antiquities, which are dug up, 
are rather Turco-Mongol than Finnish; they are purely Oriental, 
and closely related to the products of the civilisation of Central Asia, 
which shone with such splendour at the time of the constitution of 
the ‘ Horde of Gold.’” 

It remains for the student of the comparative history of art to 
study and apply 2 method, which has succeeded so well in philology 
and other human sciences, to the data gathered in such quantity 
by explorers like the Baron de Baye. There is a tendency to put 
aside the comparative method for something imitated from the 
reigning system of evolution in biology. The fact that human 
products grow differently from the natural products of life forces— 
men imitating and being taught, while plants, and even the other 
animals, only inherit or grow subject to the environment—should 
show the false lead which is thus followed. 

Baron de Baye, in the brief réswmé of his journey, could not enter 
into the details of his collections. But there is one question which 
they certainly should bring up. It is known that, among the various 
possible systems of ornamentation, whole races seem to have inherited 
eyes more quick at catching and directing the execution of one than 
another. Bourgoin, with perhaps excessive theorising, has reduced 
all to three chief divisions. The continuous rhythm, which we have 
inherited from the Greeks, the repetitions of the Arabs, and the dis- 
joined motifs of the Chinese. Whence came the Chinese training 
of Finnish eyes? And to which division does the Tartar eye essen- 
tially belong? But it is due to men like the Baron de Baye that we 
know there is a Tartar and a Finnish wsthesis. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE WEEK AS A GUIDE 
TO PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY. 


Part III.—TsHE WEEKS OF THE SUN-WORSHIPPERS. 


Tus festival year of the moon-father and sun-maiden, with its 
festivals of February and August sacred to the sun of the physicians, 
the ram-sun, was followed by another, more especially dedicated to 
the ploughing-ox, the sun-horse, and also to the young lamb-sun. 
This is the year of the Gond races of India, beginning with their 
ploughing festival of Akkhadi, or Akhtuj, held all over North- 
western India on the 18th of Baisakh (April-May). It is the Hindu 
form of the ploughing festival of St. George, the Geourgos, or worker 
(ourgos), of the earth (ge), called also in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Greece the god Khudr, or the water-god. His festival is held on the 
23rd of April, and lambs, the children of the year of the Ram-sun, 
are still sacrificed on his day in Bulgaria, a sacrifice elsewhere com- 
muted to the national feast on the Easter lambs, the Passover of the 
Jews, on which, in the Hittite ritual, the eldest son used to be 
offered. ‘The festival also appears in India in that of the blossoming 
of the sal-tree, called Sar-hul, when the Santals and Ooraons douse 
each other with water, a custom also observed in the Burmese form 
of the feast. It apparently originated among the barley-growing 
tribes known as the Irivata, or sons of Idi, or Iri, whose sacred 
river was the Irivata, the name they gave first to the river Ravi in the 
Punjib, next to the Rapti in Oude, and last of all to the Irawadi in 
Burmah. They brought the April festival of St. George from Asia 
Minor and founded it in Eastern Bengal and Burmah as one coinci- 
ding with the blossoming of the Dravidian parent sal-tree, and the 
opening of the rainy season in both countries. In the Mahabharata 
Vou. 148.—No. 3. R 
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this festival is said to have taken place at the horse sacrifice offered 
by Yudishthira, who was born in Magh, and was the eldest of the 
five Pandava princes representing the five seasons of the year. It 
took place on the 14th of Cheit (March—April), when the white sun- 
horse, followed by Arjuna, the god of the rainy season, and third 
brother of Yudishthira, was let loose to pursue his annual course 
round the four quarters of India. It was on his return at the end 
oY the year that he was sacrificed as the dead sun who had completed 
his life-task, and this horse-sacrifice corresponds with the ceremonies 
of the Roman Palilia, held at Rome on the 10th of April, when the 
young ploughing-ox, the calf taken unborn from its mother’s womb, 
was burnt by the vestal virgins. Its ashes, mixed with the blood of 
the horse killed on the 15th of the previous October, were thrown 
into the sacred fire. 

It is in this festival of the sacrifice of the sun-calf and the sun- 
horse that we reach a new period of time computation marked by a 
year beginning in October, which has its mid-year festival in April. 
This is the year of the sun-horse upon which St. George rode when 
he killed the dragon of drought. The time measurement of it is 
told in the description in the Mahabharata of the horse sacrifice pre- 
ceding the animal sacrifices of the sons of the horse offered during 
the age of the year of eleven lunar months, which I have described, 
the months were symbolised by the eleven stakes of the Khadira 
tree to which the slaughtered victims were tied on the sacrificial 
ground. This was, as I have shown, the parent tree of the sons 
of the Sun Physician. But in this new ritual eighteen stakes were 
set up: (1) Six of the Bilva or Bael tree (4gle Marmelos), which 
yields a drug which more certainly cures diarrhea or dysentery 
than the catechu extracted from the khadira tree. This was the 
parent tree of the Physicians of the Bharata, the new ruling race of 
the sons of the fig-tree, called the bur-tree. (2) Six of the khadira 
tree (Acacia Catechu), and (3) six of palisha tree (Butea frondosa), 
the parent tree of the Mundas, or races whose first leaf came to 
earth as the feather of the shyena or frost- (shya) bird, which 
brought the Soma from heaven. 

This year of eighteen stakes was one of 360 days divided into 
eighteen months, each of twenty days and four weeks of five days 
each. This change of time computation was a return to the year of 
Orion with its five-day weeks, only with the difference that the 
circling god of the year was not Orion, but the sun-god. It was 
the year described in the Rigveda as the orthodox year of the calf 
born from the year cow sacrificed by the vestal virgins at Rome, 
which has 720 sons, the 360 days and nights of the year (Rigveda I. 
161, 9-11). It has one wheel, that of the circling oil-press, and the 
ruler of the year is the Chakravarti, king of the revolving (varti) 
wheel (chakra), who sits in the central province of his kingdom, the 
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province of the Pole-star god, the driving board of the oil-mill, and 
drives the sun horses and oxen round the turning wheel. This 
heavenly king, who replaced Orion and the stars Gemini in stellar 
astronomy, was apparently the star Capella a <Aurigz, the con- 
stellation of the charioteer Capella, called by the Akkadians Dil-gan, 
or the god (dil) of the land (gan). It was, according to Dr. Sayce, 
the star which was used by its position to the new moon of the vernal 
equinox to determine the beginning “of the year of the Akkadians 
and Babylonians. Its name, Capella, meaning the little goat, shows 
it to be a star taking the position assigned to the goat-god in the 
ten months year of the Hittites. 

This year of 360 days, divided into seventy-two weeks of five days 
each, is that of the Hindu Karanas and that of the Zends, and also, 
as I have shown in the WESTMINSTER Review of April 1896, p. 364, 
the year of the Toltecs of Mexico. It was also the year of the 
Egyptians, that in which Osiris, the barley-god of Mendes, the goat 
and ram-god, was slain by Set and his seventy-two assistants. It 
illustrates the inherent conservatism of human races for it is a return, 
made at the close of the long dominion of the moon-worshippers 
described in Part II., to the year of Orion, only altering the time 
when the year began from November till April. 

Direct proof that this year was a restored form of the primitive 
year of Orion and the Pleiades is given us in the passage in the 
Odyssey, xiv. 20 ff., telling of the pigs of Odusseus kept by Eumaios, 
the Phrygian swineherd, his great ally in the contest with the suitors 
which reinstated him, who was originally the star Orion, as the 
chosen sun-husband of Penelope the Spinner, the Queen of the 
Pleiades. The name Eu-maios means the fortunate (eu) magician, 
maios being a form of magus, as Maia is of maga. He had charge 
of twelve sties, each containing fifty sows, or 600 in all. These 
were the mother pigs of the matriarchal age. But outside these 
sties there had first been, as Homer tells us, 600 boars, which were 
reduced by the demands of the suitors, who ate them till only 360 
remained. They were guarded by four dogs, of which the chief was 
Argos. These were the four warder stars of heaven of the Zend 
astronomy, Corvus, the Great Bear, Argo, and Sirius, guarding the 
four quarters of the heavens and the four seasons of the year. Sirius, 
the leader of these dog stars, is called (Homer's J/iad, xxii. 29) the 
dog of Orion, and it was his rising which began the Zend year at 
the summer solstice. He was the dog of Odusseus, who died at the 
feet of his master when the latter was quitting his former guise of 
the leader of the stars and was entering, in the garb of a beggar, the 
palace of the ruler of the sky, in which he was to conquer as the 
sun god (Odyssey, xvii. 326). These dogs were the four hounds of 
the Babylonian god Bel Marduk, the calf who was the driver of the 
stars directing their course as Dil-gan or Capella. The dog-star, 
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which led them, and whose function as the dog of Orion was now 
ended, when the sun-god, driving from Capella, began to rule the year, 
is depicted in pictorial astronomy, descended to us from the Baby- 
lonians, as the White Horse Sirius. He is the Zend Tishtrya, which, 
we are told in the Zendavesta, had first been the bull with golden 
horns, that is, the constellation Taurus of Marduk, the calf driven 
by Capella. This horse drags the ship constellation Argo round the 
Pole, instead of hunting the stars as Orion’s dog. The age repre- 
sented by these 360 boars, or year days, guarded by these four dogs, 
the guardian stars of the four seasons of the year, is shown by the 
contest in which Odusseus was to conquer the year-gods of ten, 
eleven, and thirteen months to be one in which the revision of the 
year’s reckoning was a burning question; and the method of deciding 
the conquest adds additional proof to that I have already given to 
show that the question at issue was whether the sun-god of the year 
of four seasons was or was not to rule the year. Penelope told the 
disguised Odusseus that her hand should be won by the suitor who 
shot the arrow called in the Brahmanas the symbol of the year of 
three seasons, its feather, shaft, and barb of spring, summer, and 
winter through the twelve axes Odusseus had left in his hall 
(Odyssey, xix. 576). These axes (pelakus) were the double axe 
representing the two crescent moons of the lunar month. This axe 
has the same name as the Sanskrit parasu, a form of pelakus, and 
it is the weapon of Parasu Rima, or Rima of the double axe, with 
which this year-god destroyed the Haihayas, or sons of the god Haio,the 
rain-god. It was twelve months of the double crescent moon of twenty- 
nine days, or 348 days in all, which formed the year of Orion, the 
deer-sun. This was twelve days less than the year of the perfect 
circle of 360 days, and it was to complete these twelve days that, as 
we have seen on p. 141, the ship Argo rested twelve days before 
the winter solstice at Lake Tritonis, where Athene was born, and 
that the Ribhus makers of the seasons, the stars of the alligator 
(rahabu), rested in the house of Agohiya, the Pole-star. These 
twelve days were in northern Europe the twelve days’ revel ending 
at the winter solstice with the shooting of the deer-god, who was 
pursuing the year doe with the arrow of the year of three seasons, 
and it was during these twelve days that in Syria Ar-chal, the con- 
quering (chal) sun-god, was said to lie on the funeral pyre, whence 
he arose as the year-god of the next year on the 2nd of Peritius, the 
25th of December. 

When we understand this former year of the twelve axes, the 
story of the contest of Odusseus becomes perfectly clear. He was in 
his new transformation no longer as he had once been, the year god 
who measured the year by the twelve months, marked by the twenty- 
four lunar crescents, but the conquering sun-god who completed his 
own independent circle round the pole through the solstices and 
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equinoxes. In taking this course he shot his year arrow through 
the twelve axes of the previous lunar crescent year. This arrow 
was shot from the bow inherited by Odusseus from the original rain- 
god possessor of the year-bow or rainbow. He was the Centaur 
Eurytos or Everutos the drawer (eruo) of the bow; the Greek form 
of the Sanskrit Krishanu with the same meaning, and he was the 
god who had first brought Soma the life-giving rain from heaven by 
wounding the storm bird Shyena, tlfe frost (shya) bird. This year 
of the driving charioteer Capella and the ploughing ox the constella- 
tion Taurus in which Penelope, the Queen of the Pleiades, was the 
chief star Aldebaran, was like its predecessors a year in which the 
sun-god was believed to revolve round the Pole like the stars. This 
fact as to the first year of Odusseus as a sun-god is brought out in 
the name of his mother of Antikleia, meaning the backward key; 
that is to say, that in the year she represented the sun was thought 
to move from right to left, the apparent motion of the sun and stars 
as seen by a spectator looking northward towards the Pole-star, the 
star of the supreme god. This was the course of the sun according 
to the astronomy of the early magicians. It was superseded by 
the orthodox sunwards course from left to right when the sun-augur 
or diviner did not face the Pole-star like the wizards and witches, but 
turned his face southwards according to the course of the sun 
turning from north to south at the summer solstice. This is the 
position taken by the Roman augurs and the Chinese Emperor 
when sacrificing. The age for this last year had not yet come 
till Odusseus gained his final victory, and Argos was dead, and 
consequently before that the year was measured according to the 
widershins or backward course of Orion’s year and of the year 
of the sun-boar who killed Adonis, This was the year of the 
Basques, the first growers of wheat and barley and the introducers 
of marriage among the agricultural races. They first established 
the Etruscan custom, recorded by Varro, of sacrificing a pig at the 
wedding of married couples. It was in the age of the worship of 
the boar sun of day, that the pig was looked on as the most sacred 
of animals which was sacrificed and eaten as the parent totem animal 
festivals of Démétér, the Greek mother of barley and of Ceres, the 
Roman mother of corn. A bath of pig’s blood was looked on in 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Greece as a bath of regeneration which cleansed 
the guilty of their sins. It is still sacrificed to the sun-god Rihu 
by the Dosadhs, the fire priests in India of the land of Maghada, 
sacred to Magha, the mother of the Buddha sun-god, a name of the 
Lithuanian Ra or Rai given to him when he became like the 
northern Odin, not the god of generation but the god of knowledge 
(budh). It was the worshippers of the boar sun-god who called the 
Great Bear the constellation of the seven pigs, a name still given 
to it by the Buddhists of Thibet as the constellation which draws 
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the chariot of the year goddess Vafra-Varahi, the rain-sow of the 
thunderbolt. The ancient year of the rain-god of the first Pan- 
chilas, measured by weeks of five days each, wasthe model on which 
all the years of the agricultural races, sons of the totem pig, were 
calculated down to the first year of Odusseus as the sun-god when 
the four dogs drove the pigs which had become the cows of light 
round the central oil-press or threshing floor of heaven. The 600 
sows and boars which originally filled the pig-sties of the year of 
Orion, formed like the double axes by the junction of the two lunar 
crescents, were the ancient Babylonian Ners or cycles of 600 years 
into which time was divided by the first astronomers who made 360 
degrees the measure of the perfect circle. These degrees were cal- 
culated upon the union of the decimal and duodecimal systems of 
reckoning, the decimal counting being represented by ten and its 
square denoting a multitude. The square of ten appeared in the 
genealogical catalogue of the national fathers as the hundred sons of 
Gandhiri, mother of the Kaurdivyas, and in the hundred gods of 
the highest Buddhist heavens called the Shatum Maharaja Devaloko, 
the hundred great angel kings. The duodecimal reckoning appears 
in the division of the day into 60 Ghatis, and the mixed reckoning 
reached its crowning point in the calculation of the circle and 
year of 360 degrees and days. This was the year of the second 
birth of the Buddha following that in which he was born, as the 
sun-physician of the year of thirteen lunar months. It is called in 
Buddhist historical tradition the Vassantara birth of the Buddha. 
It was that of the birth of the sun-god as the year god of the 
Vassos or Vaishyas, the trading classes. The heaven assigned 
to this year in the Buddhist cosmogony is the fourth. It immediately 
succeeds that of the Yama-devaloko ; that is, the heaven of the gods 
of time who were led by the Twin Gemini, and who measured 
time by the lunar phases. Above this lies first the Tavatimsa 
heaven of the thirty-three, and last the heaven of the hundred arch- 
angels of which I have already spoken. The heaven of the Vassan- 
tara birth is that called by the Buddhists the Tusita or the heaven 
of wealth (tuso), This was the wealth gathered by the Pindava 
sun-gods who before sending Sirius, the white horse of the sun, to 
run his annual circular course had, as we are told in the Mahabha- 
rata, gone to the southern home of the sun of the winter solstice to 
collect the mountain gold stored by Marutta, the chief of the Yakshas, 
the hunting (yaksb) or circling stars, the ape tree god Maroti or 
Hanuman who was, as we have seen, the god of the south-west 
monsoon wind (martu) who turns the star round the pole from the 
top of the world’s tree. 

This year, measured by weeks of five days, of the early Turano- 
Pheenician races, who starting from India became the leaders of the 

' Waddell, Buddhism in Thibet, p. 361. 
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world’s commerce both by sea and land, was succeeded by another 
redistribution of annual time founded on a new week of eight days. 
This was the week of the eight legs of Odin’s horse Sleipnir and the 
Pheenician god Eshmun, meaning the eighth. He was the new-born 
sun-god Adonis, who, after being sought for for seven days by the 
women who sowed his seed as that of the dead sun-god of the barley- 
born races, rose to life again on the eighth day as the sprouting barley 
in the barley festivals of Syria and CHutia Nagpore. This is the week 
of the Turano-Munda Kurkoos of Hoshungabad in Central India, 
called the Eelardin or eight days’ week, and the week of circumcision 
of the Jews, who circumcise their children on the eighth day. It is 
reproduced in the Welsh name for week ‘ wythnos,” which means 
eight nights, and thus denotes a greater antiquity of conception 
than the Kurkoo name of eight days, for it reveals the primeval 
reckoning of the Pole-star age when nights and not days were the 
units of time. The Phoenician Eshmun god of the eight-day week 
is in Hindu mythology Ashtika, meaning the eighth, the son of 
Vishvamitra, the male moon god, and Madhavi, the intoxicated 
(madh) daughter of Yayati. She was the prophet priestess of the 
age of the witch goddess Medea, and of Hekate, the mother of a 
hundred (hekaton) sons, who had been united to three year gods 
before Vishvamitra. These unions were all made by Galava, meaning 
the pure Soma, the undefiled rain, and also the Lodh-tree (Symplocus 
racemosa), whence the red powder is made which is thrown over every 
one in the Hindu carnival of the Huli festival in the same way as 
coloured “ confetti” are thrown in Europe. Galava was also, according 
to tradition, the father of the race of Physicians through his son 
Dhanvantari, meaning the internal (antari) flowing stream (dhano) 
of thought. This son was born from the tuft of kusha grass placed 
by Galava in the lap of Birbhadra, his mother, whose name means the 
“ blessed wood,” the virgin mother tree or village grove. This, the 
eight-day week, the parent god of the barley-growing trading races, 
is the offspring of the red race of the sun-physicians. This god 
Eshmun is reproduced in the eight-rayed star, the sign of god and 
seed to the Chinese and Akkadians, and called by the Akkadians 
Esh-shu, It points to eight points of the compass and repre- 
sents the equinoctial and solstitial sun, for it is formed of the upright 
cross of St. George, denoting the Polar staff, the trunk of the world’s 
tree, crossed with the centre bar, signifying the equinoctial sun, and 
on this is laid the transverse cross of St. Andrew’s marking the N.E., 
N.W., S.E., S.W. points where the sun rises and sets at the summer 
and winter solstices. It was the star of maritime traders of the south 
united with the northern worshippers of the sun horse, the white horse 
Tishtriya of the Zends and Epona of the Britains and of the founders 
in Greece and India of horse races in honour of the dead. They 
began their year at the summer solstice with the rising of the sun, 
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which then casts its shadow from the great gnomon-stone of 
Stonehenge, the Friar’s Heel, towards the stone circle sacred to the 
god of the circling sun. The eight-days’ week of the eight-rayed 
star of the united ploughing and merchant races appears in Celtic 
mythology as the eight Maine.’ They are the Welsh Menyu, whose 
name appears in the Latin Minerva, the Etruscan Menrfa or Mena. 
It corresponds to the Phrygian Minos, the Hindu Manu, from the 
root men, to measure and thence to think, and the whole conception 
of this thinking and measuring goddess belongs to the theology of 
the Minyce, the great irrigating race who ruled according to tradition 
over Asia Minor and Greece. They were the sons of the star goddess 
Min, the star Virgo, called by the Egyptians their parent star, 
and who is depicted in pictorial astronomy as the goddess bearing 
an ear of corn. She was the star which succeeded Vega, called 
by the Egyptians Ma’at, the goddess judge of law and order. 
Their names as given by Professor Rhys are (1) maine mathremail, 
maine like his mother ; (2) maine athremuil, maine like his father ; 
(3) maine morgor, maine very dutiful; (4) maine mingor, maine, 
less dutiful; (5) maine mo epert, maine greater than is said; (6) 
maine milscothach maine of honey bloom; (7) maine andoe, meaning 
unknown; (8) maine cotageib ule, maine which contains them all. 
In these names the most significant is that of No. 5, which is called 
“oreater than is said,” because it represented the fifth or closing 
day of the original week of the Ultonian Basque couvade. Also, 
when we remember that the Phcenician Eshmun, the eighth, is 
first the Pole-star and afterwards the sun-god added to the seven 
stars of the great bear, we see that the eighth maine, which contains 
them all, is the sun-god added to an original week of seven maines. 
These eight days are the eight ‘‘ anunage ” or spirits of earth of the 
Akkadians, the eight fang on the back of the tortoise earth of 
Chinese mythology, showing that the original idea of the eight-days 
week of the eight-rayed star, pointing to the quarters whence the 
eight winds rose, was one that originated in the brains of the mari- 
time races of the Indian Ocean, who, as the Hindu Kushika or sons 
of the tortoise, were the dominant traders of the ancient world, whose 
gods were those of the heaven of wealth. 

This week of the eight-rayed star is shown by Zend and Stone- 
henge time measurement to have been the opening week of a year, 
which began, not at sunset as in the years measured by the moon 
and stars, but at sunrise on the summer solstice when the shadows 
cast by the rising sun from the great North East Gnomon-stone of 


. Stonehenge, called the Friar’s Heel, fell upon the altar of animal 


sacrifice, and upon the circles of stones surrounding the sun temple 
to the North West, within which no blood was allowed to be shed. 
The corresponding Zend year began with the rising of Tishtrya Sirius 
1 Rhys, LHibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. iv. pp. 367, 368. 
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and the sun on the same day, and it was this year which opened 
with the Hindu revised Soma sacrifice, to which I have alluded 
several times as following the abolition in the precincts consecrated 
to the sun of animal sacrifices. This holy year of the sun of the 
eight-rayed star was that which is said in the Mahabharata to have 
been inaugurated after the sacrifice of the sun horse by Nakula, the 
mungoose, a great slayer of snakes and old unholy superstitions, who 
was the youngest of the Pandava brethren, and one of the two sons 
of the Ashvins, the stars Gemini. He ruled the fifth or last season 
of the Pandava year. In the sacramental sacrifices which began 
this year, the first of the rule of the great Hindu ascetics called Jains, 
all slaughter of life was forbidden, and the totem offerings poured 
out to the gods and eaten and drunk as the bread and water of life 
by the collected national worshippers were running water-barley, 
the sap of plants, such as the national totem kusha grass, and milk 
in various forms. 

This year is described in the Brahmanas as the year of the 
Gayatri metrical hymn of 360 syllables. These were the number 
of syllables in the Gayatri hymn chanted at the kindling of the 
sacred fire on the altar. It was divided into fifteen stanzas, each 
containing three lines of eight syllables each or twenty-four syllables 
in all, so that the year was divided into fifteen months of twenty- 
four days each, and each month into three weeks of eight days each. 
‘That this year was derived from that of eleven months by the natural 
evolutionary progress of national astronomy is shown by the ritualistic 
rules for reciting this holy kindling hymn, sung while the sacred 
fire, whence all the national year fires were to be lighted, was being 
kindled by the priests who twirled the wooden fire-drill in the mother 
socket. The hymn only contained the eleven stanzas invoking the 
gods of the eleven months of gestation of the sun-horse to the 
sacrifice, and the fifteen stanzas were formed by repeating the first 
and last verses of the eleven three times over.’ 

In this year the dominant number is twenty-four, the number of days 
in the month, and it is this number which survives in the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras, or makers of pilgrimages (tirtha), the traditional fathers 
of the Jains who founded this year and looked on the months as the 
stages of the annual pilgrimages of the sun in his journey round the 
heavens, just as the stars denoting the twenty-eight days of the lunar 
month were the mansions where the moon-god slept in his monthly 
journey round the heavens. 

This week was, in Egyptian mythology, the week of the eight 
creating apes, who are described in an inscription quoted by 
Brugsch * as singing the praises of Ra, in the speech of the Green- 
land (Uetenu). They are divided into the four eastern apes, Bentet 


! Eggeling’s Sub. Brah. I. 3,5; 6,9. Sacred Books of the Mast, vol. xii. pp. 96, 97. 
* Brugsch’s feligion und Mythologie der Alten Egypter, p. 152. 
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of the Greenland Uetenu, the land of India, and the four Keftenu, 
or Phcenician apes. These had first been six, showing, like the twenty- 
four days of the month, that this year of weeks of eight days was 
one measured by the races who believed in the divinity of pairs and 
not in that of odd numbers. 

This year appears also in the Arthurian romances, as that divided 
between the eight porters and watchmen of Arthur the sun-god. 
Seven of these served as subordinates of the eighth and chief watch- 
man, called Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr, Brave Grey of the Great Grip,’ 
that is, the grey sun-horse Grani of the Sigurd myth. ‘This distri- 
bution of the seven under the rule of the sun-horse appears again 
in the Phoenician eight called Kabirs, or the Wise. In it Eshmun, 
the eighth and wisest, was added to the seven previous Kabirs, the 
stars of the Great Bear. The whole story tells of the consummation 
of the movement towards sun-worship as preferable to the worship 
of the Pole-star and the moon, which began during the age when 
Vega in Lyra was the Pole-star, calculated by Professor Norman 
Lockyer to have been that extending from 10,000 to 8000 B.c.,’ and 
it continued till the Pole-star became a star in Hercules, about 
7000 s.c. This sun-year of the week of eight days was that conse- 
crated in India not only to Ashtika the eighth, who was the fourth 
son of Madhavi, but was also the year of Krishna, the eighth son of 
Vasu-deva, the Pole-star creating (vasu) god of light, and of Devaki, 
the mother of light; and it is this eighth son of the Pole-star god 
who was, in Hebrew historical mythology, David, the eighth son of 
Jesse, whose history as the sun-god I have traced in the WESTMINSTER 
Review of April 1896, pp. 880-382. 

This year of the eighth sun, beginning with the week of eight 
days, was followed by the first year, measured by tracing the paths 
of the moon and sun through the heavens, which I have fully 
described in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol: i. pp. 379- 
387. The moon’s path was tracked for three months through thirty 
stars, beginning with Aquarius, and at the end of these three months, 
finishing on February 20, the sun’s path, beginning with Aries, was 
tracked till it ended, on November 20, in Aquarius. This was the 
year of the sun-fish god, in which the week was measured by nine 
days. These were the nine divisions marked on the magic ring of 
the Akkadian Sal-Manu, the Hebrew Solomon, the Assyrian Assur, 
the fish-god of Nineveh, and the Zend Ahura Mazda. The first 
form of this ring was that of Odin’s ring Draupnir, which he placed 
on the funeral pile of Baldur, the sun-god slain at the close of the 
' period of the eight-day week. This ring was sent back to the world 
of light by Baldur, who gave it to his brother Hermodr—meaning, 
“the valiant army” (of the sons of light)—who came to seek him 


! Rhys, Hibbert Lectures for 1886. Lect. iv. 372. 
2 Lockyer, The Dawn of Astronomy, p. 128. 
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in the nether world. It measured time by dropping, every ninth 
night, eight others like itself, so that, like the Welsh week of eight 
nights (wythnos), it represented a week of nine nights. These 
nine nights were the nine maiden mothers of Heimdall, the white 
sun-god, whose horse Gulltoppr had a golden mane, the nine Muses 
of the Greeks, the Roman Nundine, or nine-days’ weekly fair, and 
the Roman Nones, the nine-days’ week in every month before the 
Ides, or eight-day weeks, of which édch month had two. They were 
in Celtic mythology the Nine Hazels growing over the Well of 
Wisdom, the nine creating gods of Egypt, of which Horus, the sun- 
god, was the ninth. In the fisherman’s ring of Solomon, which is 
placed on the finger of every Pope at his coronation, the nine 
divisions are formed by the intertwining of two equilateral triangles, 
one of which is placed over the other inside a circle, of which the 
circumference touches the bases of each of the triangles. It is the 
sign of the Royal Arch in Masonry, and represented the conquest of 
the powers of darkness by the spirits of light, called by the Akkadians 
the nine Igigi, or spirits of heaven invoked in Novena, on nine days’ 
prayer. The week is one which shows the victory of the believers 
in a more spiritual form of religion than that of the believers in the 
divinity of pairs. The square symbol of the fundamental nine days’ 
week appears in the official arrangement of a Chinese village con- 
taining 900 Chinese acres called Miu. These are divided into nine 
plots of 100 acres each, of which the first is in the centre. It 
contains the houses of the husbandmen and the royal lands cultivated 
for the benefit of the State by all the villagers. The other eight 
divisions round it are distributed among the eight associations of 
cultivators into which the village is divided.’ These nine divisions 
are reproduced in India in the map of the Tortoise by Varaihamihira, 
in which the king’s province is placed in the centre, surrounded by 
the eight provinces of his vassal rulers. 

This division of the sun year of the perfect circle of 360 days into 
nine-day weeks makes it contain forty weeks, the sacred number of 
the Akkadian god Ia, the god of the home (1), of the waters (a), 
and of the ten lunar months of gestation of forty weeks of seven 
days each. It was the year of the nineteen steps of the Buddha 
and of the sun circles of nineteen stones in Cornwall, for it was a 
year not only of forty weeks of nine days each, but also one of nine 
months of forty days each, thus reproducing in a solar form the 
numbers of the original year of generation of ten lunar months and 
forty weeks. 

This calculation of the year of forty weeks of nine days each was 
a preparatory step to the final calendar of the year of 360 days. 
In this it was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, 


1 Legge, The Shih Decade, vi. Ode 6. Sacred Books of the East. Book III. p. 369, 
note 2. 
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containing three weeks of ten days each, the decades of the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and this year was thus divided into thirty- 
six weeks. This was the year of the thirty-six steps of Vishun, of 
the thirty-six constellations into which the Egyptians divided the 
stars, and of the thirty-six Syenite stones which form the centre 
circle of the year-temple at Stonehenge. It is with this year that 
we find the evolution of the week ends. 

I have now in this sketch given a history of the divisions of time 
into what we call weeks, and have shown that the whole conception 
and elaboration of these time units took place, as our week-day names 
tell us, long before the days when the weeks were supposed to be 
ruled by the sun, moon, and planets. In the days when weeks were 
first used as useful guides to the computation of time, the planets 
were looked upon as the great disturbers of heavenly law and order. 
They were the wandering stars called in the Zendavesta the 
Pairikas, who would not like the other stars obey the laws of the 
ruler of heaven, the Pole star-god, and rise, culminate, and set in the 
same paths throughout the year. The whole series of week 
computations belong to the Astronomical Ages preceding that in 
which the yearly path of the sun was traced through the signs of the 
Zodiac about 4700 z.c. when the sun entered Taurus at the vernal 
equinox. 

In this history of the week I have shown that we have in the 
changes of its computations a plumb line by which we can measure 
the periods in the lapse of historic time. The story begins with 
the age of the five- and six-day weeks from 21,000 B.c. to after 
10,000 B.c., when the year was measured first by the revolutions of 
the Pleiades round the Pole, led by Canopus. This year of the 
Pleiades and Canopus was that in which the fundamental rules of 
agriculture and civilisation were discovered by the forest-races of the 
South, who formed the first village communities. This was followed 
by that in which these southern forest-races emigrated northwards 
through the Euphrates Valley to Asia Minor, where they met with 
the northern hunting tribes. These southern farmers and northern 
hunters united together to form the Basques or Iberians of Asia 
Minor, and these people, who could no longer see Canopus, made 
Orion the ruler of their year, who drove the stars round the Pole. 
It was these Basyues who came to India as followers of the 
forest (baso) god Vasu, or Basu, and who in the Neolithic Age went 
westward through Europe to Ireland, where they called themselves 
the sons of Mile, who, as I have shown, was the Indian tree-god. 
The second age was that of the seven days’ week of the races who 
worshipped the moon as the measurer of time. They were the 
Minyan races of Asia Minor, sons of the goddess called by the 
Egyptians Min, the star Virgo, depicted in ancient pictorial astronomy 
as a maiden with an ear of corn in her hand bearing three heads, 
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the three seasons of the early year. It was the moon worshippers 
of the star-goddess Min who added to the Pole set up as the sign of 
the Pole-star god the garland of flowers which Mr. Petrie found 
depicted on the poles of Min on the earliest prehistoric statues of 
this goddess which he found at Koptos.' This garland was the 
garland of the lotus, the sacred plant of the corn-growing races both 
in India and Egypt ; and it was a garland of lotuses which was, as 
we are told in the Mahabharata, subsequently added by Vasu to the 
bamboo pole, which was the first form in which the Pole-star god 
was depicted. The lotus was the flower sacred to the moon-goddess, 
mother of the sun. It was during this age of the worship of the 
moon-goddess that the years were divided by weeks of seven days 
into the ten and eleven months’ year of gestation of the moon-cow 
mother of the sun and the sun-horse and the thirteen months’ year 
of the moon-goddess, and it began with the three years’ cycle, the 
tower built by the twin gods on the boundaries of the garden of 
God, who were originally Night and Day, but which had become the 
stars Gemini. This was the tower in which the sun-mother was 
confined. This age lasted from about 10,000 b.c. when the Pole- 
star was in Vega, up to the time when it came to be a star in 
Hercules after 8000 B.c. This was followed by the third age, in 
which the sun became the ruler of time, and this age was marked by 
@ constant change in the calculation of the weeks, for the computers 
of the annual time in which the sun went round the pole passing 
through the solstices and equinoxes first measured the year by weeks 
of five days, and this week was subsequently successively altered to 
weeks of eight, nine and ten days, and in the division of this year, 
computed as containing 360 days, we see continual evidence of the 
natural conservativeness of the human character, its dislike to sub- 
stitute new for old methods, and its wish to make the new methods 
when adopted as like as possible to their discarded predecessors. 

To enable my readers to appreciate the methods of the primeval 
historians of South-Western Asia, who lived before the days of 
writing and told history, not only in stories but also in their ritual, 
I cannot better conclude this essay than by giving an epitome of 
part of its contents, as told in the arrangement of the hierarchy of 
Dervishes attached to the Ka’bah, or Mosque, containing the Holy 
Black Stone, the fire-stone of the mother-mountain of the Basque 
races of Asia Minor, who gave the Semites the germs of their 
theology. They form a historical mountain indicating by the division 
of its component parts the various stages in the growth of the 
beliefs as to the gods who make time from which the existing church 
of the orthodox Moslem faith has been evolved, 

On the minarets of the roof stand the Head Dervish, called the 
Kutb, the pillar representing the Pole-star god, and to his right and 

1 Petrie, History of Egypt, vol. i. p. 14. 
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left are the two Uména, the faithful ones. Below these three are 
the four Evtads, meaning the tent-pegs. These seven tell of the 
earliest ages of Pole-star worship, of Orion’s year of three seasons, 
and of the ritual of the three years cycle of the tent covering the 
four sides of the Garden of God, described in p. 131 7. Next to them 
come the five Envir, or lights, the five-days’ week of the first solar 
year of eighteen months. Then come the seven Akhyar, or good, 
the seven days of the week of the lunar year of thirteen months, and 
they are followed by the eight Nukebi, or deputies, the eight-days’ 
week of the sun-god of the eight-rayed star. Below ail these are the 
forty who complete the number of the rijal-i-ghaib, or unseen, who 
represent the forty weeks of gestation of the holy mountain, called 
by Isaiah (xiv. 13) the Mount of the Congregation. At its base are 
the seventy assistants, called Budela, or servants of Allah, who with 
the three topmost Dervishes reproduce the Egyptian Ape Pole-star 
god Hapi, or Set, with his seventy-two assistants, the seventy-two 
weeks of the first solar year, who slew Osiris, the barley-god, as told 
in p. 40.’ 
J. F. Hewitt, 


O'Neill’s Night of the Gods, vol. i. ; The Heavens Palace and its Pillar, p. 229. 
git o, ; P 





COMMERCE AS A,_,SOCIAL FACTOR. 


Unper the title of The Evolution of Commerce in the varieus Races 
of Mankind, M. Letourneau, professor in the Paris school of anthro- 
pology, has published a werk of the first importance to the student 
of human society.’ Its twenty chapters (522 octavo pages, with 
twenty-nine more of index) form a clear and classified summary of 
the facts of the case. The professor points out his conclusions 
briefly. To have a complete idea of his judgment on the contem- 
porary evolution of human society, it would be necessary to compare 
the present with his previous volumes on the evolution of marriage 
and the family, of property, of political and juridical life, of literature, 
war, morals, and slavery, and of religion. However radical his views 
may be in appearance, the writer who has made so encyclopedic a 
collection of human documents has a right to be heard. 

The fact that man, especially civilised men organised into States, 
can do so much to modify what is called the natural evolution of 
things, obscures in the minds of many the real character of the 
struggle for existence made by mankind collectively. In his 
Romanes lecture, Professor Huxley laid bare the fallacy of those 
who still cling to the old mumpsimus of Progress against the new 
sumpsimus of Evolution. The survival of the fittest is cosmical, not 
ethical—of the fittest to survive because of their might, and not 
necessarily of the worthiest in point of what we are taught to call 
right. This is self-evident to all who hold by science—that is, by 
the universal sequence of cause and effect. Man can have no evolu- 
tion apart from that of universal nature, of which he is a small part, 
which is the same thing as to say that man evolves, according to his 
own nature, in harmony with his environment. 

This is readily admitted by those who argue against the possibility 
of future radical changes in the State, on the ground that Socialism, 
for example, is contrary to human nature. They deny it only when 
they are brought face to face with the evidence of an ethical, not 
cosmical, degeneracy of the civilised races ensuing on the reign of 
money. Even M. Letourneau must presuppose scientific grounds 
for the conclusion which alone saves his book from a pessimism that 
certainly has apparent reasons in its favour: 


1 L) Evolution du Commerce, Par Ch, Letourneau. Paris: Vigot Fréres. 1897, 
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“Let us suppose something which, happily, can never be realised. 
Grant that our civilisation, becoming more and more industrial and com- 
mercial, reaches a point where the total activity of mankind, so far as it 
boasts of civilisation, is absorbed in manual labour, for the ones; in 
commerce and speculation for the others. Then the habitable zones of 
our planet would be occupied only by workmen barely living from wages 
rigorously limited by the law of demand and supply, and working to enrich 
a directing class solely composed of proprietors of factories, merchants, 
speculators and bankers. How inferior would be the moral and intellectual 
level in a world thus industrialised! What place would be left to art, 
poetry, philosophy, and even to science, lowered to being the mere servant 
of applied mechanics! But such a society would not be capable of life; 
for mankind cannot content itself with machinism and money alone. 

“‘ We shall never then reach this sad ideal—this ideal turned backwards 
—and yet we seem to be drawing near toit. But all mankind cannot 
become Pheenician. Already a reaction is preparing. It will break forth 
when the limit of endurance has been reached ; and from it a social trans- 
formation will result which will right many other things than the customs 
and practices of industry and commerce.” 


Before passing in brief review the history of the commercial 
evolution in the races of mankind which has helped to bring us to 
our contemporary stage of progress, it will be well to classify the 
humana forces which men (in the plural of their reality, man existing 
only in abstract reasoning) are likely to use in modifying present 
tendencies. 

The actual environment, with all its heredities, is presupposed— 
the use of machinery, rapid transport and communication, perfected 
banking systems, universal competition and the habit of speculation, 
the vested rights, or rather might, of capital, the discontent of 
labour. To this must be added the probabilities of new inventions, 
which, like steam in the last century and electricity in this, may 
seriously change existing conditions beyond all present foresight. 

The intelligent human forces, more or less susceptible of change 
under direction, which may enter into composition with these previous 
forces whose activity is already determined, are of three kinds, in 
so far as they belong to the collectivity of men. The merely per- 
sonal influence of a Mahomet or a Napoleon cannot be taken into 
account, 

First, the spontaneous tendencies of a community or of groups of 
men. ‘The rush to gold mines, the uprising against a religion which 
has become disagreeable, sympathetic strikes and revolutions, are 
examples. Such tendencies result from a more or less prolonged 
process of mental training, usually unconscious. Spontaneous ten- 
dencies differ but little from the instinctive out-reaching of animals, 
_ fighting or fleeing pain and grasping at pleasure. 

Second, direct deliberate determinations of a great portion of the 
community. Such mental tendencies are consciously followed, after 
the reasons are discussed. The even political movements of modern 
times are good examples. 
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Third, reflex deliberate determinations. These are demanded 
whenever a part, or the whole, of the community is called on to give 
up enjoyments already possessed. This would be the case if society 
should ever radically change the conditions of private property by 
peaceful measures. 

The Christianising of a large portion of the world is a subject of 
controversy in this regard. Some would see it in little more than a 
spontaneous and natural revulsion from the omnipresent sexuality of 
a decadent paganism. Others find in it a veritable moral miracle, 
which presupposes an heroic and deliberate choice of entire commu- 
nities, consciously exercised under supernatural impulsion. <A via 
media is conceivable. 

To apply these distinctions indicated kere only in the most sum- 
mary manner, to the matter of commerce, the tendency to trade, 
although acquired as our author shows, long since became spontaneous. 
So in more recent times did speculation. Legislation affecting trade 
is usually the result of the direct delikerate judgments of the business 
community. The introduction of fundamental changes—restriction 
of the combinations of capital (trusts and monopolies), recognition of 
the State’s right to interfere when private property becomes public 
power, provision for old age, infancy, infirmity, regardless of merit 
or services rendered, legislation recognising wage-earners as a class 
over against property-holders, with the logical consequences, and, 
most radical of all, though differing from the others only in degree and 
not in kind, State Socialism—always presupposes more or less highly 
reflex deliberation on the part of the community. The possibility 
that such deliberation, even after generations of preparatory training, 
should ever result in a satisfaction of the demands of the spontaneous 
tendencies of the masses of the community is so remote that pessi- 
mism may easily be condoned. In, other words, the evolution of 
commerce, as M. Letourneau has described it, with the pressing social 
necessities and the ethical temper to which it has given rise, is much 
more likely to be leading on toward a spontaneous revolution than to 
a deliberate reform. ; 

M. Letourneau treats his materials, as might be expected, accord- 
ing to the methods which prevail in anthropological sciences. He 
seeks for light on the origin of commerce in the races which circum- 
stances have condemned to remain in a primitive state that is not so 
much like infancy as like that of the lower animals. Such are the 
Fuegians, Australians, Veddahs of Ceylon, and Eskimoes. These 
bear witness to a pre-commercial age, when individual property has 
scarcely a rudimentary existence, when the clan dispenses from 
almost every necessity of trade, and wives are lent in payment quite 
as readily as any other article of personal use. 

Commerce is next considered among the black races—Papuans, 
Africans of inferior and superior race, and in the little Mussulman 
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states—where we see the evolution from the pre-commercial age to 
industrial commerce. Among the yellow races, the Mongoloids 
of Polynesia began from predatory raids, the result of a spontaneous 
tendency which has received a fuller development in certain phases 
of modern competition. Among the savage Americans the communi- 
tary régime is again in force, while in the civilisation of Peru we find 
strict State Communism with an elaborate organisation of agricultural 
and industrial life. Among the nomadic Mongols we have different 
stages of industry and commerce; and in China and Japan (as it 
was) commercial problems of the utmost complexity have received 
practical solutions that have stood the test of time. The “ Peri- 
Egyptians,” Ethiopians, and Egyptians, with their corious survivals 
of primitive man, Arabs and Jews, progressing from the raid to 
usury and speculation, Mesopotamia and Phcenicia, Aryan Asia, 
Greece and Rome, lead up to what is known as the modern epoch. 
Europe, with its new races and the slow aggressions of commerce on 
unsuspecting religion, occupied with steps forward and backward 
before an ethical ideal, land us in the present, with the developments 
following inevitably on maritime expeditions and scientific dis- 
coveries. 

This summary can give but a scant idea of the treasure of facts 
attached to the guiding-line of this notable book, from the affiliation 
of races to the use of moneys. More serious yet is the ethical direc- 
tion in which it points. 

StopparRD DEWEY. 





THE OBJECT LESSON OF THE 
CUBAN WAR. 


Tut Cuban rebellion has now lasted considerably over two years. 
Apart from the bulk of sensational and utterly mendacious trash 
which has disgraced the majority of the American daily press, for- 
warded by Transatlantic reporters of no ability, no grammar, and no 
conscience—the greater part hot-headed striplings fresh from the 
unregenerating labours of police-court reporting, and wholly ignorant 
of Spanish, or the Spaniards, or the elementary exigencies of a 
nation’s colonial policy,—apart from all this, the interminable and 
degrading struggle which is losing to Spain the richest of her 
colonies has brought to light so many interesting facts, so many 
hints well worth recording, which I am able to supplement and 
vouch for from my own travels and observations as a newspaper 
correspondent in Cuba, that a short paper, partly recapitulative, 
partly expository and deductive, must, I am convinced, be interest- 
ing to a people who, for the best of reasons—colonial pre-eminence— 
take or should take, instantly to heart all that affects the order of a 
colony and the conduct of a colonial war. 

The Spaniard as he was, as he is not, and as he can never be 
again, is not without a passive attraction for the English power of 
imagination, less unromantic than we are currently led to believe. 
The Anglo-Saxon is apparently still content to figure the Spanish 
caballero in trunk hose and velvet doublet, haughty, ceremonious, 
courteous, grave, yet fiery and prompt in quarrel—and beyond that 
mind-picture the average Briton does not trouble to inquire. 

Spain is the country where I happen to have had my home for 
several years, and I have found, by experiment of the most familiar 
and convincing kind, that all that is noble, all that is generous, all 
that is honest or capable of honesty in the land, has sunk completely 
into the gente baja—the lowest classes of the low. The process is 
one which, in a work of sufficient scope, I could readily undertake to 
justify and elucidate, but it is foreign to the brevity and purpose 
of this essay. I will only say that we have its exact counterpart in 
pre-revolutionary France of the last century. In these Spanish 
lower classes, then, you will find poverty and appalling ignorance— 
a neglect of the intelligence which is positively animal—yet never- 
theless not unallied with an obvious capacity of education and 
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improvement, an actual and admirable pluck and cheerfulness, a 
temper grateful, hospitable, and affectionate, and a marvellous 
sobriety of living. 

There is one especial word particularly applicable to this yente baja. 
It is the Spanish word sufrida, which we must render in a single 
English word by patient ; but it means more than patient, it means 
patient and unvindictive under grievous injury and wrong. 

Such are the Spanish peasantry—the cream of the Spanish people. 
Their only province in relation to their government is to pay. They 
are a passive vehicle for Ministerial extortion. Their contribuciones 
are already lieavier than they can bear, and grow more merciless 
as each successive administration plunges the country deeper 
and deeper into debt. In return for this continuous disburse- 
ment they receive nothing. Their lands are without a road, their 
children without a school, their navy is furnished with ships con- 
tracted for at double the price of ours, whose only quality is to go 
to the bottom without the shadow of a cause; their army is unpaid, 
unofficered, and undrilled, and absolutely incompetent to engage 
with any European Power. The last Spanish census shows that of a 
total population of eighteen millions, over six millions can neither 
read nor write, while over one-half have no determined occupation. 
This statement is in itself so damning that it appears hardly neces- 
sary to inquire further. It simply serves to show that for the present 
Spain is a country of Europe, but not of Europeans; that the Moor, 
and the very worst and most savage part of him, is still predominant 
in the despots who, by the sheer exercise of terror, aided by a com- 
plaisant and feeble monarchy, an army, an armed police, a suborned 
clergy and a suborned press, abuse the holiest attributes of trust, 
and government, and power. 

The sending to Cuba of 240,000 soldiers is not in any sense a 
patriotic effort of the Spanish people. These regard, have always 
regarded the whole campaign with an icy and sullen resignation— 
save where a parent’s cries and tears lamented a dear one torn away 
to that inglorious and fratricidal strife. The people of Spain loathe, 
it is true, the very name of Cuba; but it is not the Cubans who are 
the object of their detestation,—‘‘ They have perfect cause to rebel,” 
more than one Spaniard has said to me,— it is the bungling, the 
fraud, the cowardice of their own Home Government, that has made 
the colony what it is. For not the most ignorant among them but 
can supply reasons from his own experience to explain why the 
Cubans cannot be other than disaffected towards the mother country 
—for he at heart is so himself. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
that what is now happening in Cuba is the enterprise, not of united 
Spain, but a trick to save their rags of Ministerial reputation of the 
Spanish Ministry, which is not an educative, a moral, and a 
guiding force, but a syndicate of some half-a-dozen political specu- 
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lators, who, so far as their private patriotism is concerned, would be 
ready for a proper compensation, paid in moiety to them, paid upon 
the nail and no questions asked, to sell Cuba or se!l Spain, as they 
already cripple and misuse her by selling places, privileges, or 
monopolies weekly, daily, hourly, to the highest bidder. With the 
exception of General Azcarraga, the present Minister of War, an 
upright and exceptional gentleman who is not chargeable with his 
associates’ misdeeds, I believe that since the time of Ferdinand VII. 
and his Ministerial prototype, Godoy, there has been no Minister of 
Spain who would have been allowed in any other country to call 
himself a Minister, without completely altering his whole professed 
scheme of public morality. 

The war which this abominable syndicate is still hopelessly 
exploiting, reckless of ulterior and funereal consequences, is entrusted 
to the proper Ministerial agent—not by any means a popular and 
respected national consignee—in the person of General Valeriano 
Weyler. 

What this officer has done, or rather what he has not done, is 
becoming slowly famous: for the present is not a century where 
facts can be for ever libelled, and despite the antique, outworn 
tyranny of the Havana press censorship, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, must surely out, sooner or later. 

The military policy of General Weyler, apart from his disastrous 
meddling with finance, has been as follows : 

(i.) To burn every building outside the military lines, except 
such sugar-centrales and ingenios as maintain at the owner's ex- 
pense an armed and mounted guerilla, or a garrison of Spanish 
infantry, or both together. 

(ii.) To guard the railways, by planting along them forts at 
frequent intervals, and providing every train with a carro 
blindado, or armoured car, for a detachment of troops. 

(iii.) To concentrate the pacificos—or country people— 
within the towns. 

Considering these operations one by one, the first is reasonable, 
and is demanded by the nature of the war. The second is on the 
face of it superfluous. An up-to-date commander would quit the 
railways and drive the enemy mile by mile away from them and from 
the centres to which they lead. As it is, the insurgents may at any 
time advance with impunity to within half-a-mile of the fortines. 
These fortines—a grand example of sheer waste of time and labour— 
are small, weak, square, toy-looking structures, with a tiny mirador 
—like a magnified powder-puff box—on top, for the sentinel on 
guard. ‘The walls are sometimes of planks, with loopholes, and a 
glacis of earth or shingle; sometimes of railway rails, with inter- 
spaces for rifle-fire ; sometimes—though not so often—of brick or 
stone. In no case would these absurd edifices offer the least 
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resistance to artillery, however light. Still, as their destruction is 
of no moment whatever to the rebels, and the latter have few cannon, 
they are suffered to stand without inveterate molestation ; yet, in 
order to garrison them a force of seven to ten thousand men is kept 
perpetually inactive and unserviceable. 

The third exploit, the concentration of the pacijicos, is intended to 
prevent these inoffensive creatures from guiding and furnishing 
supplies to the rebels, and only proves that General Weyler is utterly 
unfamiliar with the Cubans and Caba. In the matter of guides, 
almost every insurrecto is competent to act as his own, and does not 
wish or look for a better. Again, there is hitherto no reason at all to 
suppose that the destruction of the pacificos’ crops has distressed the 
rebels in any quarter. On the contrary, it is an established fact that 
in their encampments in the montcs, or dense forests of the lomas 
and elsewhere, they possess ample zones of cultivation where they 
raise at will, and independent of all other sources of supply, sufficient 
produce for their need. 

But the concentration has reacted and will continue to react very 
appreciably upon the Spaniards themselves. The pacijicos are 
accustomed and suited to a country life alone. Under normal 
conditions they lead the simplest and easiest of lives in their bohios, 
or palm-leaf cabins, raising their sufficiencies of boniato (sweet- 
potato) and other vegetables. The dohivs, crude though they be, are 
not insanitary when planted singly in the open air, but their 
agglomeration within the limits of a township is a very different 
matter. 

The consequence has been, throughout the island, a horrible out- 
break of smallpox and other afflictions, and in particular an acute 
and often fatal disorder which violently inflames the membranes of 
the stomach, and figures in the official deathlist as enteritis infecciosa. 
It has been established that this latter plague is wholly due to the 
concentrations. 

The deleterious effect upon the pacijicos of their change of mode 
of living is bitterly accentuated by the want of food. They are 
starving, and a body attenuated by famine is hardly calculated to 
resist the inroads of disease. The distribution of rations or establish- 
ment of zones of cultivation (under military supervision) for these 
unfortunate and crippled creatures has proved a mere verbiage and 
farce, and while the war drags its slow length along they are being 
driven, unaided and unpitied, to die an irresponsible death of pesti- 
lence and hunger. So much up to this month (June) and when the 
summer rains set in in earnest, as they are already promising to do, 
the sickness will be trebled at the lowest estimate. 

However, a war brings of necessity many sad things in its wake. 
The quality of mercy is not always able to be exercised, and one who 
sets himself to sing an empty sentimental song, without regarding 
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the innate demand of circumstances, is not in any sense a competent 
observer. But the concentration movement in Cuba means obviously 
the certain inoculation of disease among the better, the industrious, 
the unblamable, and to a great extent the Spanish population of 
the towns; and I prefer to condemn it as fatal to its originator, 
rather than as a violent and unjustifiable barbarism. 

In the space of two years and a quarter, the island of Cuba should 
have been overrun time and again from end to end and top to bottom 
by an army with a fighting strength of two hundred thousand, 
instead of which there are leagues upon leagues of nnexplored 
country where bodies of the enemy must be encamped and where a 
Spanish soldier has never yet set foot—and never will. Indeed the 
Peninsular forces can move only through a strictly circumscribed 
orbit, for the following reason: instead of organising a line of 
supplies, and pushing on from point to point, always advancing into 
the enemy’s country, the columns depend entirely upon the towns 
and villages for food and lodging and never march by night, so that 
the distance they have moved out in the morning they have no remedy 
but to studiously retrace at sunset. 

So clumsy is the handling of the Spanish army, so unsuited to 
this or any campaign. In a word it is a disgrace to a European 
power of the nineteenth century. The Spanish soldier is probably 
the best fighting material in the world. He is brave, wiry, easy to 
feed and house, and always uncomplaining. But as his disposition 
is excellent, so is his officer worthless, the Spanish aristocracy, 
corrupt and good-for-nothing ; the Spanish plebs serviceable, obedient, 
and ductile. The simplest manceuvre is to the Spanish officer an 
unknown quantity. But the most deliberate and devilish evil of all 
is the dishonesty in high places. The amount of money—the 
property of the Spanish people—misappropriated by the officers of 
the Spanish army must amount to millions of pesetas per month. 
‘We know it,” said an ex-minister sadly to me in Madrid, a week 
ago, “ we know it even over here.” Dead soldiers are kept upon the 
listed strength for month after month, and their pay continues to be 
regularly drawn by their captains. Moneys that were destined for 
the commissariat are coolly perverted into a regular source of official 
income. A should-be-next-to-penniless captain, living like a lord 
in one of the costliest hotels of Havana, readily owned to me that 
he had been able to send home to his wife’s keeping six thousand 
dollars in half-a-year. Another instance was the following, and such 
instances from my own experience I could multiply indefinitely. 

A Cuban farmer possessed some valuable American mules, specially 
imported by him from Tennessee. One day a Spanish captain called 
upon him to say these mules were required for the army, and 
that he would be compensated for their removal at the rate of $20 
per head. ‘The mules were duly led away, and some days later the 
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captain returned. He paid the Cuban the money promised—$20 
gold per mule—and forthwith compelled him to sign a receipt for each 
animal for $120, thus robbing his own country of one hundred 
dollars in the case of each beast purchased. 

Meanwhile Spain’s diplomacy has been on a par with her military 
behaviour. She talked big to the United States, of landing armies 
at New Orleans and so forth, and the United States proved in 
return the precise value of Spain’s big talking—.c., ni/, and the 
revelation of a people and administration precariously disunited. The 
result has been a series of episodes which figure among the most 
ridiculous and disgraceful in the pages of all history. The “Com- 
petitor ” prisoners are believed to be upon the point of trial and 
release ; in any case their punishment can now be nothing more 
than nominal. Julio Sanguily was set free at the instance of the 
Stars and Stripes—a man who bears the very shadiest of characters, 
a dangerous figure in the late rebellion, and at all times more of a 
common bandit than a military leader. Rius Rivera was caught red- 
handed in the act of rebellion in the Lomas of San Cristobal—and 
spared—which means an ultimate pardon also. 

Such is what the Spanish people have got, as usual, in return for 
their blood and money taxes for a two years’ war. The action of a 
conscientious government would long ago have been far different. A 
policy of secretly and discreetly recognising her weakness from the 
first indication of the trouble need not have materially injured the 
Peninsula. On the contrary, she might have sold to some rich 
power and for a noble sum the island which, pelican-like, she is 
giving her heart’s blood to rear, and rear most obviously to no purpose. 
She might have even strengthened her resources by devoting the 
money thus obtained to mending her own dilapidated frame; or else 
a policy of sheer hand-to-hand fighting and activity might actually 
have triumphed, had it been applied from the very outset of the rising, 
before Maceo overran Cuba from east to west in one victorious, 
sweeping rush, leaving behind him that body of insurgents which 
continues to this day ; first led after the mulatto general’s death by 

tius Rivera, and now by the Brothers Ducasse, and whose mere 
presence in the western province of Pinar del Rio is in itself a 
triumph to the rebels. But now it seems such energy were all too 
late. 

At this moment one thing strikes the expert military observer— 
that the conduct of the Cuban war, thanks largely to the Spanish 
officers and their traitorous greed, is giving to the insurgents what 
most these always prayed for—a waiting game; one thing strikes 
the expert financial observer—that the floating in Havana of a large 
sum and special issue ($12,000,000) of unsecured paper-money 
during such a tension as the present is another step towards Spain's 
wilful self-separation from her colonies; and one thing strikes the 
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expert political observer—that it is as much the duty of a nation to 
educate its colony as it is the duty of a father to educate his child, 
since who does not will surely suffer, and deserve no pity. 

The Spanish people—the poor, admirable, ignorant Spanish plebs 
whose sons are wasting in the swamps of the manigua—look drearily 
on with the cumulative silence and the patience of despair, but that 
despair which in its righteous agony and gathered violence resounds 
at last to heaven. That grim and threatening voice, heralding a 
notable upheaval of a modern commonwealth will be called a Carlist 
or Republican revolt. It will be nothing of the kind. It will be 
the grown child, mindful of its injuries and strength, grappling with 
its brutal father. So must the tortures of a maddened and an 
alienated son recoil at length upon the parent’s guilty heart and 
tyrannising limbs. 

Little over a fortnight ago I returned from Cuba. It is in 
Madrid that I add the closing sentences to this essay. I am in the 
midst of a Ministerial crisis. The air for days has been thick with 
technical statesman’s talk—the Regent’s confidence, the Bill of 
Indemnity, the Abstention of the Minorities from the Cortes, the 
Billete question in Cuba, the possibility of war with other Powers, 
and civil commotion at home, and so forth. 

But the immediate outcome, however sensational it is to be, 
cannot affect the climax of my argument, the object lesson of the 
Cuban war. 

Wickedness of the governors, ignorance of the governed. Here is 
the key to Spain’s degradation and Cuba’s turbulence. When the 
Spanish lower classes learn to read and write, and thence to reflect, 
the nation will be other than itis; it may be fit once more to own a 
colony. 

Cuba’s independence is a process which nothing short of a collapse 
of the firmament can possibly avert,—it were as profitable to marshal 
the fleets of the world and bid them stay the onset of the Gulf 
Stream,— and Spain should leave her Sisyphean task and set 
to work, as Cuba does, to free herself. For the freedom of a 
nation dates from the moment of the education of its lowest and its 
meanest unit; from the moment when that lowest, meanest unit 
discovers he is not an animal, but a breathing and a sacred spirit ; 
that he is not a servitor but a ruler; that government is tke 
property not of the few but of the all; that it is a vested trust, a 
catholic and inalienable national interest; an account in which the 
wretchedest, the humblest can be, must be a self-elected auditor. 

The Spanish revolution must come as did the French. A 
monarchy, an aristocracy, a priesthood, an executive serving no 
possible furthering purpose in the march abreast of ages and 
improvement, must be pulled down, reorganised, remodelled, cleansed, 
or else pulled down for ever. 
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Such will be the fray. Such is Cuba. Such is more than Cuba— 
such is Spain, where parties are already as bitterly, as sharply 
arrayed one against another as ever hostile armies in an international 
war—the poor against the enriched, the defenceless against the 
armed, the simple against the shrewd, the ignorant against the 
schooled in cunning, the workers against the idlers, the single- 
hearted against the pilferers of a grand responsibility and trust. 

That a new and chastened spirit will arise from the ashes of that 
old destruction, that bloody and wholesome holocaust to come, time 
alone, and only time can show. 

LEONARD WILLIAMS. 





A NEW BOOK ON THE MUTINY.’ 


Books on the troubles which began in 18517 have never lost their 
interest for English readers. To the British colonists they tell of 
the heroism of their predecessors, victorious over mighty odds, and 
triumphant in the midst of humiliation and suffering. To the 
intelligent natives of the country the period is at least equally 
important, reminding them, as it must, of the dawn of their liberties 
and the revelation to their alien masters of limits to daring on one 
side and endurance on the other. General Innes does not spare the 
authorities of those days, going so far, in one place, as to write the 
words “ British treachery,” which one would hope is a lapsus calami, 
to be corrected when the book comes to stereotype. Downright 
betrayal, by intentional deceit, it not to be imputed to the Dalhousian 
school; nevertheless there were things done, alike to the Sepoys 
and to some of the civil population, which, to races accustomed to 
traditions of arbitrary and profligate rule, may well have seemed 
alarming. 

General Innes does not undertake to add to the record of facts 
already presented by Malleson and Holmes; but his soldierly 
narrative of the events quorum pars magna fuit is systematic and 
trustworthy, while his austere but eminently honest comments are 
full of instruction for future guidance. His work is divided into 
six ‘‘ Books,” of which the first deals with the origin of the revolt. 
Brushing aside the explanation of John Lawrence—of whom indeed 
he shows but a limited and discriminative admiration—the author 
shows how a vast mass of miscellaneous discontents had accumulated 
before the spark of the cartridge could cause the explosion. With 
a commendable economy of adjectives he lays bare the chronic causes 
of disaffection among the chiefs, the people, and the troops, showing 
at the same time some of the dissidences and enmities amongst 
these different classes to which the British were ultimately indebted 
for the limitation and final suppression of the rebellion. Nor does 
he conceal that the rebels were most feebly led, or that, in the ranks 
of the rulers themselves there were differences, productive of evil at 
the outset though eventually brought to valuable results. Had 
there been at the head of the rebels a few men who combined the 
tenacity of Kunwar Singh with the ability of Tantia Topi, and had 


1 The Sepoy Revolt. A Critical Narrative. By Lieut.-General McLeod Innes, V.C. 
Innes, 1897. 
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all the Mufassal authorities been like Lloyd and Hewitt and the 
Bengal councillors who so long hampered Canning, the revolt might 
have become general, and Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose 
might have found themselves confronted with the problem of con- 
quering the whole of India. 

The rest of the orderly narrative of this gallant but scientific 
soldier is devoted to the development of the revolt after the fatal 
irresolution that followed the events at Barrackpore and Meerut, the 
vital struggle having for its object the reduction of Delhi and 
Lucknow ; the decisive contest waged, after the fall of Delhi, by the 
small British force at the disposal of the Government, supplemented 
by troops contributed from the China Expedition ; and the decisive 
contest when the failing fire of revolt was stamped out by the fresh 
troops from the Cape and Europe, and the complete suppression 
which ensued in the last months of 1858. The sixth and last 
“Book” is one of summary and comments; and will be found, 
perhaps, the most valuable portion of the work, though yielding the 
most matter for controversy. 

There can be no manner of doubt, in the minds of all who realise 
the state of India before 1857, that the Mutiny was—however 
disguised at the time—the greatest blessing that was ever vouch- 
safed to the country. Up to that time the British power in that 
empire had been paralysed by a whole system of anomalies. In the 
name of a chartered company, originally formed for purposes of 
trade, the Cabinet of St. James’s had ruled that distant and almost 
unknown dependency with irresponsible sway. When the Governor- 
General was a weak man the home authorities had been able to 
involve India in expensive and disastrous wars. When, on the other 
hand, there was an able Governor-General of autocratic character, 
native opinion could be outraged by all sorts of well-intentioned 
attacks and innovations; great and good local officers were snubbed 
and thwarted, the whole details of administration being controlled 
by Calcutta officials. The annexation of the Punjab had extended 
the sphere of authority while the British forces had been dangerously 
diminished just when an increase was most needed. 

All these things are well brought out by the gallant author, who 
fully sustains the reputation of Indian military men of the old 
school for political sagacity. 

Some small defects of course are to be found, as must always be 
the case in first editions. The standing difficulty of transliteration 
has not been entirely surmounted, and the besetting aspirated con- 
sonants, as in “‘ Ghoorka,” and “ Rhotuck,” are blemishes due perhaps 
to oversight in correcting proofs; for ‘‘Goorka” also occurs. The 
names of Europeans are not always given correctly ; the Ist Brigade 
of Rose’s Central India force is given to an officer called “ Stuart” on 
one page and “Steuart” on another; and Mr. William Tayler, the 
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ill-starred commissioner, is called “ Taylor” with undeviating per- 
tinacity. 

But these are almost infinitesimal blemishes. Almost the only 
serious fault that will be observed is the opposition to the established 
verdict of history regarding the famous proclamation of March 1858, 
to which General Innes attributes unqualified evil, while it has been 
universally approved by the best opinion from that day to this. 

What General Innes has to say on the matter can be shown in a 
few words extracted from his fifth Book , where, after expressing an 
opinion that, during the siege of the Residency and up to the taking 
of Lucknow in March, the enemy in the eastern part had been only 
passive, he thus proceeds : 

“ The hostility in Oude was no longer restricted to the mutineers and 
the adherents of the rebel Court . . . but embraced the whole body of 
the talookdars and their clansmen, now greatly excited. ‘This was due to 
a proclamation issued on March 20 by Lord Canning. . . . The chiefs at 
once realised that their position was desperate and rose en masse, in open 
rebellion, which they certainly had not done before.” He adds that the 
measure was “ strenuously opposed by Outram, who prophesied of it pre- 
cisely what happened.” 


One fears to incur the usual reproach of “ ancient history,” or 
else the whole of these assertions might be seriously contested, and 
a study of the Parliamentary papers would show: 

1, That Outram was not opposed to the policy of the proclama- 
tion, although he urged, and with success, a modification which was 
not at variance with the object of the announcement, however it 
may have served to make it clear. 

2. That some of the talookdars had taken a part in the attack 
on the Residency, and that the subsequent resistance was confined 
to these. The real cause of offence professed by them was not the 
cause assigned by General Innes, but the settlement operations of 
Mr. Coverley Jackson in 1856. 

3. If any stimulus was given to tho agrarian resistance in the 
south-east corner of Oude it was by no means an unmixed evil. 
Such a stimulus indeed did good by showing who were really peni- 
tent and who were irreconcilably hostile; and the net result of 
the proclamation was to conciliate all but the latter and to give the 
talookdars that validity and lawfulness of title which they had never 
had before. 

Those who care to pursue the subject will find an able and 
impartial summary in the fourth edition of Mr. Holmes’ History, 
pp. 432-4, where it is shown that however earnest Outram may have 
been in his criticisms on what he considered dangers in the language 
of the original proclamation, he approved of the fundamental 
policy, which had in fact been suggested by himself, so far back as 
January 15. It should also be noticed that most of the talookdars 
came in within less than two months after the issue of the proclama- 
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tion, while Beni Madhu, who held out the longest, was compromised, 
and probably inspired, by one of what our author calls the Court party, 
Mahdi Hassan. 

But enough of this, which is little more than an episode. Had 
the proclamation emanated from Calcutta in the earlier days of the 
revolt, it might have been the work of the Bengal councillors or 
secretaries, and been as erroneous in policy as it was, no doubt, open 
to criticism in language. Issued when it was, with the Governor- 
General at Allahabad, and Outram at hand to correct errors, it was 9 
wise and statesmanlike measure, and had salutary results. It ought 
to be sufficient proof of this to consult the text of the proclamation 
itself, as amended after Outram’s remonstrance.' 

Another small portion of his work may be found worthy of the 
author’s reconsideration in future issues—viz., the second chapter of 
the last book. JZy., he says, that “‘ not asingle representative of the 
Sepoy army ever appeared, or was even named as such.” If this 
means that no Sepoy was ever a prominent leader of revolt, it does 
not give due credit to the Bareilly Subahdar, Bakht Khan. When 
this man joined at Delhi, the rebel army was commanded by the 
Prince Mirza Moghul, whose mingled haughtiness of manner and 
imbecility of conduct had almost dissolved the last semblance of 
discipline. Bakht Khan was at once associated in the command, 
and the difference was soon made manifest to the beleaguered 
besiegers on the ridge. In the next six weeks the latter were 
engaged in no less than twenty battles; and when, in mid-September, 
an entrance was at last effected within the walls of Delhi, it was 
Bakht Khan who conducted what defence there was, while the king 
and his sons fled with many of their men, 

Contrary to modern ideas, the gallant General suggests that the 
Indian forces should consist “ of several component armies, differing 
in race, in hereditary feelings, and in historical traditions.” After 
long discussions and experience, this appears to have been found 
impracticable, as far as armies are concerned. The Indian army— 
for good or for evil—has been made one, although the principle of 
non-uniformity has been applied to the constitution of regiments. 

At page 296 he asks whether the ignorance in which the 
authorities—not only at Calcutta—were kept up to the last was not 
due to the disloyalty and incompetence of the police. Now, it is 
probable that no one who remembers the time will contend that the 
Indian police of 1857 was either ardently loyal or exceptionally acute ; 
nevertheless, it is unjust to the force to tax it with failing to give 
notice of what was going onin the army. To the constables of those 

1 “To those who shall promptly come forward, and give to the Chief Commissioner 
their support in the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and 
the Chief Commissioner will be willing to view liberally the claims which they may 


thus acquire to a restitution of their former rights.” More concessions to armed 
rebels would hardly have been either prudent cr becoming. 
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days there was no such terrible being as the pampered Sepoy who— 
strong in the support of his officers—was wont to set all other 
authority completely at defiance. 

Nor was there, at the moment indicated, any special display of 
irritation in the ranks of the native army such as to call for those 
measures of security of which our author deplores the absence. The 
Sepoys had long been known throughout Bengal and Hindustan for 
petulance, swagger, and relaxed discipline, But these symptoms 
were no more menacing than usual up to the time of the insubordi- 
nation and murderous mischief at Barrackpore and Meerut. 

In speaking of dangers which the Government escaped from the 
Moghul party at Delhi showing its hand too soon, General Innes 
adverts to the frightful development that might have been given to the 
revolt if it had been joined by the ruler of Gwalior, whom he supposes 
the chief and chosen leader of the whole Maratha race. Now that 
was a position which no Sindhia had ever held; Jaiaji, the Sindhia of 
that era, least of all. If there was any Hindu house or dynasty that 
was likely to join a Moghul revolt it would assuredly have been that 
in whose traditions it was to play the part of viceregent of the 
empire and mayor of the palace at Delhi. It was no doubt a 
fortunate circumstance for the European authorities in the neigh- 
bourhood that Jaiaji Sindhia had the sense to resist all such tempta- 
tions; but if he had not done so, he would in all probability have 
found himself at odds with Holkar, and a disturber of whatever 
harmony may have existed in the councils of Delhi. 

It must not be supposed that any of these criticisms indicate a 
want of appreciation of the work of General Innes, which appears to 
be one of the very best that the subject has produced. In the hope 
that other editions will be soon called for, the writer has ventured to 
suggest a few topics for consideration, with the prospect of making 
it still better. Whenever that is done, it may be finally suggested 
that the Index should be so enlarged as to be a guide to readers 
consulting the book on special points of information. In the mean- 
time there is no need to do more than refer readers to the book, 
as it at present stands, for a brief, earnest study of a most impor- 
tant era. 

But there is a particular topic arising out of General Innes’s 
comments on the origin of the great Indian revolt which may be 
profitably considered here. It will be observed that he does not 
altogether echo the extremely optimist eulogies which it has been 
long customary to devote to the Indian Civil Service. The General 
is more discriminating. [or the provincial officials he has nothing 
but praise; showing how they raised levies, fought rebellion, or 
restored order, while actively aiding the army authorities in procur- 
ing supplies and carriage. But he hints—although in terms of 
commendable moderation—at another side of the shield exhibited 
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by heads of departments, gecretaries to Government, and other great 
Panjandrams at headquarters. . He discreetly omits names ; those 
of the latter, however, may be found in the books already cited. 
The deeds of the former, the local men in charge of divisions and 
districts, may be partly imagined by readers of Malleson; and there 
is a striking and pleasant sample in Maude’s Mutiny Memories, pub- 
lished in 1895. This book, indeed, was open to criticism, being too 
expensive, and of a somewhat crude and chaotic nature. But the 
chapters contributed by Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.S.I., formed a delight- 
ful exception, being due to a civil officer of ability who happened at 
the same time to be an accomplished man with a practised pen. 
Here will be found a singular episode sketched with modest skill. 
At the outbreak Mr. Sherer was in charge of the district of Futteh- 
pore, about halfway between Allahabad and Cawnpore. WLarly in 
June a rising took place at the chief station, but Mr. Sherer suc- 
ceeded in conducting a completely successful retreat on the night of 
June 9 and the following days. Arriving in due course at Allahabad, 
he made over the women and non-combatants to the authorities there, 
and then joined the wonderful expedition by which General Havelock, 
with a handful of men, routed the enemy in four pitched battles, 
avd sent the Nana, literally yelling with fear, into an ignoble exile. 
Having shared in all the dangers and trials of that fearful week, 
Mr. Sherer took charge of Cawnpore, where he proclaimed the 
restoration of law on July 18, and continued to hold the city and district 
until after the complete suppression of the revolt with all the changes 
that immediately ensued. In all these stirring events he had a quiet, 
indispensable part, which was handsomely acknowledged by Have- 
lock, Outram, and others to whom he rendered service and assistance. 
Many civil officers, Wauchope, Tayler, Spankie, Ross, Wallace- 
Dunlop, and others, to say nothing of Ricketts, Cooper, Barnes, in 
the Panjab, protected Christians, punished civil insurgents and 
criminals, quelled mutinies, and kept the Union Jack flying. Espe- 
cial mention ought to be made of Lord William Hay, at Simla, who, 
when the Nasiri battalion adopted a threatening attitude on May 16, 
kept his head clear amid a shameful and universal panic, rode, only 
accompanied by one native subordinate, to Jutogh, appeared on 
the parade-ground when the men had ceased to obey their own 
officers, and ultimately got them down to the plains, where they 
retrieved their character and did excellent service. 

In the contrast between such doings—not always acknowledged 
as they ought to have been—and the apathy, panic, and misconcep- 
tion which at the time prevailed at headquarters, we seem to see the 
explanation of a somewhat puzzling contradiction. For while a 
general tribute of admiration is justly paid to the men who, from 
Metcalfe and Elphinstone down to the fall of the Company, helped 
to conciliate the people and watch over their welfare, there have not 
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been wanting writers who have sympathised with that class of edu- 
cated natives who are for tracing all the woes of India—real or 
fancied—to the doings and misdoings of the Indian Civil Service. 
Nor are these discontents wholly confined to the outside world. 
Two, at least, of the sternest censors of the service have been found 
in its own ranks, and now the local papers are printing letters of 
complaint from discontented civilians, and announcing that an 
increasing number of these gentlemen are retiring as soon as ever 
they have completed the term of years needed to entitle them to a 
pension. 

The reasons for the waning popularity of the Indian Service are 
too complicated to be fully analysed in the present paper; but the 
events which followed on the revolt of 1857 can be now seen pretty 
plainly to have been the break of gauge. For any well-leisured 
student who might care to study the nature of this partition, Sir 
W. Hunter's book on the life of the late Brian Hodgson is easily 
accessible. It is there shown that the civil service of the Company 
once meant a long expatriation with a handsome income, opportunities 
of acquiring Oriental scholarship, and inducements to remain in India 
after the ordinary objects of ambition might have been attained. 
The candidates for employment were members of Anglo-Indian 
families, often born in the country, bearing names familiar to the 
people, retained by a sort of commission framed on mercantile lines, 
and professing to be an indenture. In this document—“ covenant,” 
as it was technically called—the Court of Directors, as representatives 
of the Company, guaranteed the young officer employment accord- 
ing to his deserts and according to the rules then in force, among 
which was an undefined duration of service. In those days a case 
occurred of a gentleman dying in harness at the age of fourscore. 
Nor was the line of demarcation between the executive and con- 
sultative branches of the service so sharply drawn then as it has 
been since. Elphinstone rose to be a Provincial Governor without 
ever going through the secretariat. Metcalfe went from one branch 
to the other, sometimes Governor-General’s Agent at Delhi, sometimes 
Member of Council at Calcutta; many of the most distinguished 
civil officers had risen in the army; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether any more valuable administrative chiefs were ever seen in 
India than Munro, Malcolm, Cubbon, H. Lawrence, or Herbert 
Edwardes, to name only a few of the more famous. 

Nevertheless, in the circumstances of those days, the existence of 
a privileged civil staff-corps, with a preferential lien on the best 
appointments, was probably a necessity, which, however, would 
pass with altered circumstances. And the present method of 
recruiting such a body is one that will not bear a steady scrutiny. 
Men for high positions of command may be appointed by household 
suffrage or nominated by the favour of kings and ministers; but to 
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select them out of schools and colleges as a reward for knowledge of 
Greek particles and conic sections appears a scheme engendered in 
Laputa. The service has become an anachronism, and the method 
of appointment is but one among many absardities. There is 
nothing in the present regulations to prevent the majority or the 
whole of the members being Bengali Baboos; and is it supposed 
that such men, or their white congeners from the London crammers, 
would confront such a state of things as what is related in General 
Innes’s book, or emulate the deeds of their predecessors of that period ?' 

Some of the latter, no doubt, would; but there is no certainty 
about the whole body. Even in 1857 the secretariat and heads of 
departments fell far below the level of achievement presented in the 
Mufassal. 

The story of its earlier days is instructive. Canning, who had 
taken charge a few months before, was a man of proud yet trusting 
character. It is sickening to think of the mistakes into which he 
was led as long as he accepted the inspiration of .those by whom he 
was surrounded. There was no trouble within six hundred miles of 
Calcutta; only at Barrackpore and Berhampore, which would pass 
away in a few days—so the Europeans were told when they asked to 
be enrolled as volunteers ; actually sent away with a sneering reference 
to the police, who were ordered to supply them with clubs! Look 
again at what was happening at headquarters at Agra. What in 
the meanwhile was being done by Wake, Dunlop, Sapte, Spankie, 
Ricketts, and, above all, by Lawrence and Montgomery, is to be 
read in the pages of Kaye and Keene,* Levies improvised, loyalty 
encouraged, hosts of enemies encountered and chastised, life and 
property preserved; such is the story. When the Governor-General 
at length burst the bonds of red tape, and gave himself a free hand, 
when the valour of a few thousands of local troops had captured Delhi, 
Lucknow, and, aided by the district officers, had broken the neck 
of the revolt, was it on the secretariat men that the chief honours 
fell? Backed by the opinion of all honest and impartial persons 
who understood the case, Canning brought the services of the local 
civilians to the notice of the Queen’s Government; and baronetcies, 
knighthoods, and minor distinctions were bestowed, with an evident 
intention to do justice to all who had borne the burden and heat of 
the day. Then it was seen that the service consisted of two distinct 
classes: the men who faithfully and energetically did their usually 
obscure duties among the people, and the close corporation at head- 
quarters, mostly composed of men who oscillated from fool’s paradise 
to groundless panic, and whose ignorance was only to be measured 
by the egotism with which they pursued their own interest. 

H. G. KEEne. 
1 Out of about 150 present in one Province, forty fell at their posts during that 


terrible year. Their sorrowing families have lately raised a monument, recording 
their services, in Haileybury Chapel. 2 Fifty-Seven. London. 1883. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S IRISH POLICY. 


THE almost unqualified approval with which the new Irish policy of 
the Government has been received by all sections of opinion in 
Ireland has led many well-intentioned persons in this country to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Irish question was at last in a fair 
way to being solved. Even Mr. Healy has acknowledged that the 
land problem would cease from troubling the minds of Ministers, 
and now an even more difficult and complex question was to be set 
at rest. By a master-stroke of strategy the claim of the masses of 
the people of Ireland to more direct control in the management of 
their purely local affairs was to be met, while an adequate solatium 
was to be offered to the landed classes for the loss of exclusive privi- 
leges and social dominance which they should suffer. This spectacle 
of a beneficent Government offering gifts, so to speak, to the poorer 
country with both hands, launching a great and comprehensive 
scheme of local government at the same time that it gave much- 
needed relief to a sorely tried class, is generally regarded as one 
which must keenly strike the imagination of a quick-witted people, 
and which will serve to bring home to their minds the conviction 
that the fallest measure of justice may be obtained from the Imperial 
Parliament, and that their true interest lies, not in pursuing the 
mirage of Home Rule, but in concentrating their efforts to obtain 
practical remedies for such grievances as may from time to time 
exist. No one can doubt that this is the belief which is now upper- 
most in the minds of the great majority of Unionists, Their policy 
is at last about to be justified by its works. The one grievance of 
any magnitude to which the Irish people could point is to be removed, 
and the effort to call into existence and to work the complicated 
machinery of local government will, in their belief, be more than 
sufficient to occupy the attention and the energies of the Irish 
people for a considerable time, and must, therefore, cause the Home 
Rule demand to fade into the background, thus leaving the Imperial 
Parliament free to devote itself to those great social and domestic 
questions which are rapidly ripening for solution. 

Yet nothing can be more certain than that all these expectations 
are doomed to be disappointed. The proposals of the Government, 
even if given the fullest effect, will not settle the Irish question. 
The great riddle of the century will still remain unsolved. The 
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factors which now make for Home Rule will only have acquired 
fresh strength and momentum. The ground on which the Unionist 
party have hitherto opposed the Nationalist demand will have been 
cut from beneath their feet. Men who can manage one branch of 
local affairs can manage another of a cognate, though more compre- 
hensive, character. But an even more important consideration is 
the fact that the enemy will have been admitted within the gates, 
that there is a very strong probability that the garrison will join 
their arms to those of the opposing forces; that throughout the 
country there will be a vast network of local bodies dominated by 
Nationalist sentiment, and that the establishment of an Irish Legis- 
lature is the logical and inevitable complement of a popular form of 
loca! government. 

It would be the height of fatuity to attempt to deny that the step 
which the Government has announced its intention of taking will 
open a new chapter in the history of Ireland. The social and poli- 
tical condition of that country will enter into a new phase. There 
will be a considerable transference of power from a small class to the 
great body of the people. The proposals of the Government will 
entail an extensive process of demolition and reconstruction. The 
basis of the social fabric must be rebuilt. Vast changes of this 
character cannot be carried out without producing consequences, fre- 
quently of grave import, which were entirely unforeseen by the 
authors. It were too much to expect that the new system of local 
government in Ireland will immediately lead to greater economy or 
greater efficiency in administration. A moment’s consideration must 
convince any person acquainted with the chaotic manner in which 
local affairs are now managed by public boards in Ireland—the 
illogical and irrational distribution and frequent overlapping of 
powers, the purely nominative character of some boards, the general 
predominance of the non-elective element, the absence of any power 
of initiative, the growing poverty and disastrous depopulation of the 
country, producing conditions entirely different from those which 
existed even twenty or thirty years ago—that an immediate reduction 
in expenditure is out of the question, and that the probabilities are 
that, for a time at least, the rates must go up. But what the 
Government have failed to take into account is the effect which the 
change they contemplate will have upon their supporters in Ireland. 

The motives which actuated the Cabinet in springing a surprise 
upon Parliament and the country, in suddenly coming to the deter- 
. mination to redeem the pledges given by Lord Randolph Churchill 
eleven years ago, and in taking the unprecedented step of announcing 
in May a measure which cannot see the light before March or April 
of next year, are not far to seek. A volte-face of this character is 
not made without grave reason. A strong Minister, such as Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, would not consent to unsay bis words or to 
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have his authority flouted unless he were convinced the Government 
was confronted with a serious peril. The explanation of the unusual 
phenomenon, of course, is that the Government found they were 
threatened with a combination in Ireland which would shatter the 
Unionist party, and which would make the demand for an Irish 
Parliament and financial independence irresistible. The fact that all 
the Irish members voted in the same lobby against the Government 
on Mr. Knox’s motion, the rapprochement which has taken place on 
the financial question between classes hitherto bitterly opposed to 
each other, the declaration of Mr. Carson in his place in the House 
of Commons that his Parliamentary action should in future be 
guided, not by party considerations, but by the interests of Ireland ; 
the revival of public spirit among the Irish gentry; the pathetic 
pleasure with which they found themselves welcomed as the natural 
leaders of a great national movement; the unwonted spectacle of 
Irish landlords recalling with pride that their ancestors took part in 
the Dungannon Convention, or opposed the passing of the Act of 
Union, were in themselves sufficiently disquieting signs of the temper 
of the ‘‘ Irish garrison” to compel the Government to recognise that 
some steps should be taken before it was too late to arrest the danger 
with which they were menaced. 

The course which they have adopted is not, under the circum- 
stances, an unnatural one. They have attempted to shelve the 
financial question by appointing a new Commission; they have 
decided to extend to Ireland a popular system of local government, 
accompanied by a bonus for both landlord and tenant, to which, “in 
strict equity,” they were held not to be entitled, and they have complied 
with the demands of the landlords that some of the most acute phases 
of the land question should be re-opened. It was believed that by 
measures so skilfully devised to excite feelings of suspicion and 
distrust among different classes in Ireland, to buy off the half- 
hearted, and to afford time-servers a plausible pretext for throwing 
cold water on the financial movement and for suggesting grounds for 
delay in taking action, the harmonious co-operation which has 
hitherto existed among all sections to secure the redress of a great 
grievance would be rendered impossible, and the dangers with which 
the Government found themselves threatened would be conjured 
away. Yet it remains to be seen whether Ministers, in their desire 
to break up the newly-formed combination by a dexterously adjusted 
system of sops and doles, may not have overreached themselves. 

But an important fact which must be borne in mind is that it . 
is thoroughly recognised in Ireland the Government, in promul- 
gating a new Irish policy, have yielded, not from a sense of 
justice, nor with a desire to kill Home Rule by kindness, but 
because they found the pressure put upon them greater than 
they could resist. This is the evil lesson which has been taught the 
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people of Ireland at every great crisis during the present century. 
It prevents concessions even of an important character from being 
received with gratitude; it shows the squeezability and flexibility of 
Ministers are in direct proportion to the pressure put upon them ; 
end in this way it serves to put a distinct premium upon agitation. 
The feeling among all classes in Ireland at present is that they have 
succeeded in obtaining an instalment of justice because the popular 
demand was supported by the entire Irish representation in the 
House of Commons and by a practically united people in Ireland. 
But it is the belief of the advisers of the Government that disinte- 
gration will now set in among those who have hitherto joined in 
pressing the financial demand to the forefront. The landlords, it is 
thought, must feel that the Government has acted handsomely by 
them, they must recognise that the principles on which they base 
their claim for financial redress involve the Home Rule demand in 
its extremest form, and they must be thoroughly convinced that 
their hopes to obtain just treatment for themselves can only have a 
secure basis while the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament remains 
undisturbed. But, as a matter of fact, the Irish landlords cherish no 
delusions on these points. The belief has been forced upon them that 
their rights and privileges will be upheld so long, and only so long, 
as it suits the interests of British parties. They have learned to 
look upon themselves as merely pawns in the party game. When 
Mr. Carson said that the British Parliament had robbed the Irish 
Tories of their Church and were now robbing them of their property, 
and that this was the reward they received for their fidelity to the 
interests of another country than their own, he was only giving 
expression to the thought which is present to the mind of every 
Irish landlord. They feel that their trust has been betrayed and their 
interests sacrificed, not once, not twice only, but on every occasion 
that it suited the party exigencies of the moment. It is needless to 
enter into the question whether this feeling is justified or not, but 
that it is entertained by nine out of every ten of those who have 
hitherto been the staunchest supporters of the Imperial connection 
cannot be doubted. 

The position of the Irish landlords is undoubtedly a painful one. 
In Ireland the land legislation of the past fifteen years is steadily but 
remorselessly doing its work. Inroad after inroad has been made 
on the rather exiguous margin of their rents which remained after 
meeting the various charges on their estates. In those cases in 
which a fair rent has been fixed for the second statutory term, that 
margin has wholly or almost entirely disappeared. They now find 
themselves with ruin staring them in the face. They have fallen 
from their pride of place; the hardships which they are undoubtedly 
suffering excite but scant sympathy. It is felt that they are the 
victims, partly of their own sins and of those of their predecessors, 
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and partly of adverse economic conditions, and that is all that can be 
said. Outside Parliament they possess but an insignificant voting 
power, and the leverage which they can exercise at Westminster is 
not sufficient to aifect appreciably the great party combinations. 
They must therefore feel that the prospect of obtaining the only kind 
of redress for the grievances under which they labour which could 
be satisfactory to them, is remote and doubtful in the extreme. It 
is obvious this frame of mind myst largely influence their future 
action. ; 

The real object of the Irish landlords in pressing for an inquiry 
into the administration of the Irish Land Acts has been to a very 
large extent misapprehended by public opinion in this country. 
There seems to be a general impression, and no doubt the event will 
show it to be a true one, that the immediate effect of the appointment 
of the new Commisssion will be to lower the percentage of reductions 
which the Land Commissioners are making in the rents for the second 
statutory term. Mr. Morley pointed out in the House of Commons 
that the evidence given before the Select Committee over which he 
presided some three or four years ago showed that the only result of 
the appointment of a Committee of the House of Lords to conduct a 
similar investigation, shortly after the passing of the Land Act of 
1881, was that rents were fixed, which it has since been universally 
acknowledged were too high, and which Parliament in a great crisis 
had automatically to reduce; and it has been one of the common- 
places of the agrarian movement in Ireland that the extent of the 
reductions which the tenants received was measured by the state of 
popular feeling and by the strength of the people’s organisation. 
But the mistake which has been made has been to assume that, if by 
a subtle form of intimidation the landlords succeed in beating down 
the reductions on the new terms from 25 to 20 per cent., they 
will feel perfectly satisfied, and will at the same time recognise how 
much they owe to the sense of justice of the Imperial Parliament. 
The whole matter presents itself to the Irish Jandlords in a different 
light. They will welcome anything which will lessen the inroad 
made upon their rentals, and which will give some show of justifica- 
tion to their complaints that judicial rents have been fixed, not on 
settled principles, or according to fixed and definite standards to 
which the Legislature has given the sanction of its authority, but in 
a purely haphazard fashion, depending largely on the idiosyncrasies 
. of the individual Commissioners. But they well know that a possible 
diminution of 5 or 7 per cent. in the reductions given by the sub- 
Commissioners will not materially affect their position or remove the 
difficulties which are now rapidly driving them over the precipice. 

The motions brought forward in the House of Lords during the 
course of the session by the Duke of Abercorn and Lord Inchiquin 
leave very little room for doubt that the real object at which Irish 
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landlords are aiming is to obtain compensation in the shape of hard 
cash from Parliament for the depreciation in the value of their pro- 
perty which has been caused by the legislation of the past fifteen years. 
Their contention is that the property which belonged to them has, by 
the action of the Legislature, beon transferred to the tenants, and they 
hold that if Parliament deemed it necessary, for reasons of a political 
character, to step in and overthrow the doctrine of freedom of contract 
in Ireland by fixing the amount of rent which tenants should pay for 
their holdings, the State was under the strongest of obligations to give 
them adequate compensation for the reduction in their incomes and 
the falling-off in the value of their property which had been thus 
caused. It was believed that the best way to secure the attainment 
of the end they had in view was to obtain the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, the reference to which would be so framed that the 
result of the investigation would bring out in clear relief the hard- 
ships endured by the landlord class and the equitable claim which 
they had for liberal terms of compensation. The Government not 
wishing, for reasons of their own, to alienate them further, and 
knowing that the easiest method of shelving an inconvenient question 
was to refer it to a Royal Commission, naturally followed the line of 
least resistance. No doubt the unreserved sympathy of Lord Salisbury 
and many other members of the Cabinet is given to a class which, 
owing to unforeseen causes, has been reduced from a position of power 
and comparative affluence to bankruptcy, poverty, and almost despair. 
But to propose that they should be afforded compensation out of the 
national purse for the diminution in their incomes which they have 
suffered is an entirely different matter. The difficulty which has 
been experienced in wringing from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the three-quarters of a million which was necessary to pay half the 
rates in Ireland, is the best measure of the resistance which should 
be encountered by a claim which would run into many millions. 
The fate of the tentative proposals put forward by the last Tory 
Government to compensate the publicans is too recent and too signal 
a warning to be overlooked by Ministers. They will not again place 
themselves in a position from which they should immediately retreat, 
baffled, humiliated, discomfited. The step which they have taken 
will render it unnecessary to come to any decision on the matter for 
a couple of years, and with a General Election looming in the 
immediate future, no politician out of Bedlam would think of 
proposing that a very heavy addition to the national burdens should 
be incurred to compensate an unpopular and insignificant class who 
had been hardly hit by the fall in agricultural values. 

The disappointment which the Irish landlords must feel will be 
keen, but it is inevitable. They will again know what it is to have 
been deceived by false hopes and to have been betrayed when the 
moment came to carry the implied promises made to them to realisa- 
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tion. They will have received the last and crowning proof of the 
truth which at every stage in their history has been burned into the 
minds of Irishmen, that they must not place their trust in British 
parties. Among many of the shrewdest landlords the conviction 
that this can be the only result of the proposals of the Government 
is already growing, and that, therefore, their only substantial hope 
of relief must be based on the redress of the financial grievance. 
No one who is acquainted with the condition of the vast majority 
of the Irish farmers, and who has an adequate conception of the 
constantly increasing stress of foreign competition and its effects on 
the value of agricultural produce, can believe for a moment that the 
reductions in rent at present given by the sub-Commissioners are 
excessive. The complaint of the tenants is that they are entirely 
inadequate to meet the necessities of the case. But the discontent of 
the landlords, instead of being allayed, is certain to become more 
bitter, and to be more likely to take the form of being troublesome to 
the Government as time passes, as the hope of relief fades away, and 
as the consciousness of the deception which has been practised upon 
them is brought home to them. Even the trodden worm will turn. 
The result of the local government measure which the Govern- 
ment has promised to introduce next Session will undoubtedly be 
to increase this feeling of irritation and resentment. Mr. Balfour's 
statement was received with a chorus of approval by the landlord 
representatives in the House of Commons. The one thing which 
bulked most largely before their minds was the pecuniary boon to 
be bestowed on the landed interest. In these hard times payment 
by the State of the landlords’ half of the rates was felt to be a relief 
to be gratefully accepted, and the conditions which accompanied it 
should not be too closely scrutinised. If the landlords lost in social 
consideration and local influence in their own districts, they would 
at least have the consolation of knowing that a considerable burden 
had been taken from their shoulders and that they would be exempted 
from the consequences of extravagant or unjust administration on 
the part of the new local bodies which were to be created. In 
all probability this was the aspect in which the policy of the Govern- 
ment was at first viewed by the greater number of the Irish land- 
lords. But it is already evident that a short interval for reflection 
has been sufficient to cool the ardour of the reception with which the 
proposals of the Government were received. It is significant that, 
on the very day after the policy of the Ministry was announced, the 
Dablin organ of the landlord class pronounced pretty decisively 
against “the immature and premature” proposals put forward on 
behalf of the Cabinet. The feeling of disapproval has since become 
stronger and more general. They cannot reject the gift, but they 
have fully realised that it will be fatal to their power and influence 
as a class. They have been wounded in the house of their friends. 
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Their material interests first received a deadly blow from the Ministry 
which they believe they were largely instrumental in placing in 
office. Now the social prestige and influence which they have 
hitherto enjoyed as grand jurors, ex-officio guardians, governors of 
lunatic asylums, in the distribution of patronage, and in various other 
ways, are to disappear. It does not require much knowledge of 
human nature to realise the wrench it will give the feelings of the 
Irish gentry to be deprived completely of the power and authority 
‘which they possessed in the administration of local affairs. The 
local magnate, who has been nurtured in all the exclusive traditions 
of his class, who was independent of local support, and who rarely 
attempted to enter into the feelings or to sympathise with the 
objects or aspirations of those around him, will at one stroke be 
shorn of his privileges and converted into a social and political 
nullity, with ‘‘ none so poor as to do him reverence.” 

It is impossible not to see that the feeling of the landlords that 
they have been despoiled of their property and despoiled of their 
privileges will largely influence their future line of conduct, and this 
must especially be the case when the scheme of local government 
contemplated by the Government comes into operation. They will 
then have but two alternatives before them. They must resign 
themselves to hibernate as isolated units in their respective localities, 
cut off from the stream of public life, powerless to exercise the 
smallest influence on local affairs, with no outlet or opportunity for 
the display of energy, public spirit or capacity in the discharge of 
duties which have hitherto been almost exclusively performed by 
them, or they must come to the decision frankly to accept the 
inevitable, to recognise that the changed conditions require that 
there should be a like change in their point of view and in their 
line of action, and to attempt to conciliate local feeling and win local 
confidence by exhibiting sympathy with the aspirations of the people, 
and by showing a genuine desire to work the new machinery of 
local government with hearty goodwill and with the single object 
of subserving the common good. 

No one who has closely followed the course of events in Ireland 
can doubt what the action of the majority of the landed gentry will 
be. It cannot be said of the Irish Tories that they are of the 
stern and unbending type which would disdain to take part in what, 
in the more homely language of politics, is known as a “ deal.” 
Every one must know that quite the contrary is the fact. During 
the past five or six years they have maintained most intimate and 
amicable relations, on the give-and-take principle, at every election 
. and on every public board in Ireland, with the Parnellite party, who, 
after all, stand at the opposite pole from them in politics. And it 
must be borne in mind that this has taken place while they were 
avowedly most strenuous supporters of the Unionist party. But in 
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future the feelings of trust and confidence with which they regarded 
the Unionist party will have given way to an ineradicable suspicion, 
mistrust and resentment. They have nothing further to hope for 
from that quarter. Bot they can win back a great deal of the 
ground they have lost if they boldly resolve to make common cause 
with the people. One of the most striking results of the agitation 
on the financial question has been that it has brought the conviction 
home to the mass of the Irish ‘gentry that, if they but will it, 
there is a great field open to them, in which every position in the 
gift of the people can be attained, and in which their capacity for 
public affairs and their legitimate ambitions can be fitly displayed. 
They have been met in no grudging or half-hearted or mistrustful 
spirit, but, on the contrary, have been received by the people with 
open arms and have been placed at the head of the movement which 
sprung up on the financial question, and which is as yet only in its 
initial stages. That experience has already done much to heal and 
remove the bitterness of past strife. A gulf which appeared impas- 
sable has been bridged over. Those who closely studied their public 
utterances could not fail to see that, under the influence of the good 
feeling which had sprung up, visions of a public career in the service 
of their own country have already floated across the minds of the 
younger, the more ambitious, and the more able of the Irish gentry. 
All that is wanted, in order that those dreams should assume a 
tangible form, is that the opportunity should present itself. By the 
action of the Government the time when they must elect whether 
they shall continue to wallow in the slough of Unionism, adhering 
to antagonistic aims and hostile interests to those of their own 
countrymen, or whether, by placing trust in the people, they shall 
acquire their rightful position in public affairs, must soon come. 
It is not necessary to assume that this change will come about in 
a day or a year. But it is certain, and it is inevitable. The Irish 
landlords have in many respects already shown they can both learn 
and forget. 

There should, however, be no mistake on one point. The sole 
condition on which the Irish gentry can expect to take a leading 
part in public affairs is that they should give their adhesion to the 
demand for an Irish Parliament sitting in Dublin. In the future, 
as in the past, that is the test to which every candidate for a public 
position must submit ; but there will be this difference, that hence- 
forth the landlord class will have nothing to hope for from the 
Imperial Parliament, and that in every branch of local administration 
the will of the people will be all-powerful. Eight or ten years ago 
the Irish gentry, almost to a man, would have stood aloof from the 
working of the scheme of local government which is now contemplated. 
Bat that attitude of sullen hostility and brooding distrust has to a 
large extent passed away. When the able spokesman of the land- 
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lords in the House of Commons has the candour and the philosophical 
spirit to trace the convulsions which have passed over Ireland during 
the past couple of decades to their root cause, when he recognises 
that the time for recriminations is past, and when he points out that 
the land hunger, to which so many of the evils of the Irish land 
system are due, is owing to the absence of industries or of any oppor- 
tunity of earning a livelihood except on the land, it is a very signi- 
ficant indication of the advances that have been made to good feeling 
and juster sentiments towards each other among classes hitherto so 
widely separated. 

But another motive will also be at work. Even when the land- 
lords’ half of the tenants’ rates is paid by the State, the resident 
gentry will still remain the largest contributors to local charges. It 
is hardly likely that they will adopt a self-denying ordinance not to 
attempt to check, influence or control that expenditure in order that 
they might continue to exhibit a political fidelity which had its roots 
in class prejudices and material interests, and which has been so 
badly rewarded. The conduct of local affairs has been in the past a 
province which was peculiarly their own. It would be a pity that 
the training and experience they have acquired should be allowed to 
“ fust in them unused.” The first heroic determination of many will 
probably be to have nothing to do with the new bodies. But old 
habits and instincts will assert themselves. Motives of enlightened 
self-interest will make themselves felt. Before the inducements to 
a public career which will present themselves, the frail barrier of 
loyalty to a cause without a future, and to allies who had deserted 
them, willsoon give way. And from County Councils to Parliament 
will be but a step. It has been one of the signs of the times that 
the Irish landlords have begun to regard with warm admiration the 
action of their ancestors during the last twenty years of the eighteenth 
century. That spirit is the sure forerunner of an entirely different 
conception of what their feeling towards their own country and their 
duty as patriotic Irishmen should be. When men like Sir Henry 
Grattan Bellew, a great Galway landowner, and Rev. Dr. Kane, the 
Grand Master of the Belfast Orangemen, declare that they are Irish- 
men first and Imperialists afterwards, it must be evident that a great 
change has taken place. 

The statement has been made by Mr. T. W. Russell and others 
that one effect of a democratic measure of local government would 
be to give an impetus to the working of the Land Purchase Acts. 
A powerful inducement which has up to the present been operating 
on the minds of landowners to cause them to cling to their estates 
would be removed. Rather than live in Ireland under the changed 
conditions, they will depart from their ancestral homes, put their 
estates upon the market,and endeavour to live on their narrow incomes 
in some obscure Continental town. This view is both far-fetched and 
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fallacious. It is not from feelings of wounded pride, but under the 
pressure of stern necessity, that Irish landlords dispose of their pro- 
perty. Whatever their faults may be as a class, they still cherish a 
deep love for their country ; and, after all, in no other place can they 
expect to enjoy the same consideration and respect. There still 
remains also the important fact that it is as economical for people with 
small incomes to live in Ireland as in any part of the Continent. For 
the vast majority of the Irish gentry there is no choice open to them. 
All their interests lie in Ireland, and they cannot cut themselves adrift 
from purely sentimental feelings. Whether the operation of land 
purchase be rapid or slow, their future will remain bound up with that 
of Ireland. 

Bat there will be another influence, perhaps more powerful than 
all the others, at work in the same direction. Whatever may be 
thought or said at Westminster, the question of the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland has already revolutionised public 
opinion in Ireland. It has hopelessly shattered the ground on which 
the Unionist party stood. No amount of sophistry can conceal the 
fact that Irelard is steadily sinking deeper and deeper into the slough 
of poverty. This is a circumstance which every day’s experience 
brings painfully home to all classes in Ireland. This is the expla- 
nation of the wonderful movement which sprung up throughout the 
length and breadth of the country immediately after the publication 
of the Report of the Royal Commission. The ‘“ predominant partner ” 
was held to have been guilty of overburdening Ireland to the extent 
of £2,750,000 a year during the past forty years. In arraigning 
the action of the Imperial Treasury, and in attributing to this system 
of overtaxation the poverty and depopulation of the country, the 
absence of industries, the war of classes, the leading part fell to the 
members of the Unionist party. The belief that this enormous 
drain is directly due to the Act of Union must inevitably, when other 
causes are operating in the same direction, compel great numbers of 
Irish Unionists to reconsider their position. Politicians of the not 
very enlightened type of Mr. W. Johnston, M.P., of Ballykilbeg, who 
affirmed that Separatist principles, in their most dangerous shape, 
lurked beneath the financial movement, stambled upon a truth which 
it is impossible to ignore and which may be productive of most 
important consequences. Even Irish Unionists cannot continue to 
give their support to a political system which is reducing their 
country to beggary. Unionism must be judged by its results. The 
verdict which has been pronounced upon it by the leading Irish 
Unionists, with hardly a dissenting voice, is that it compelled the 
poorer country to bear an enormous and disproportionate burden of 
taxation, which is the direct cause of the miserable plight to which 
every important Irish interest has been reduced. There is no half- 
way house between the enunciation of opinions of this sort and 
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the acceptance of the more uncompromising doctrines of Nationalism. 
The Unionist case has been given away. 

The course followed by the Government on this question has 
rendered it inevitable that the Irish Unionists should throw 
themselves heartily into the movement for financial redress. A 
flat non possumus was at first offered to the Irish demand. Then 
it was decided to make concession of £500,000 per annum in 
addition to the sum already allocated as an equivalent grant under 
the Agricultural Rating Act of last year. But Ireland’s excess 
contribution will still continue over £2,000,000 sterling a year. 
That is a big prize to fight for. But there is every encouragement 
to persevere in the task. If a powerful Ministry were compelled to 
eat its own words and disgorge £500,000 by well-directed pressure 
within a few weeks, it must be evident that, if the same methods 
are pursued, there can be no reason to despair of ultimately succeeding 
in obtaining a full measure of justice. That is the view which is 
certain to be taken by the Unionist party in Ireland, and, indeed, it 
has already been pointedly given expression to by the leading Tory 
organ. But, in order to carry such a movement toa successful issue, 
there must be the most cordial co-operation between the different 
classes in Ireland. A feeling of this kind has already manifested 
itself, and, though it may receive a temporary check, it will grow and 
strengthen. The tone of public life will become more wholesome. 
When the new elective county boards come into existence, this spirit 
will be in the air. The Irish gentry must feel that another 
opportunity has presented itself to them to regain influence, power, 
popularity, and to reopen the doors to active and fruitful public 
careers by transferring their allegiance from an alien soil to the land 
of their birth. On the choice which they will make grave issues will 
hang. It will not be without much searching of heart that many 
will take a step which will compel them to break with their own 
past, and to form new conceptions of political aims and public duty. 
Many will, no doubt, hang back from coming to a decision for a few 
years. But the forces and the inducements impelling them onward 
will prove too strong for them. Under the inspiration of a local 
patriotism, to which they were hitherto strangers, colouring their 
thoughts and moulding their actions, they will discover that both 
local and national self-government will be fraught for them with 
great blessings, and will open for them great possibilities of material 
advantage. But Unionism as a political creed will then be in a 
position analogous to a fort without a garrison. In attempting to 
dish the demand for Home Rule, the Government has made its 
concession inevitable. 

JoHN HERLIHY. 





ENGLISH AS THE ,INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 


THERE is now no room for doubt that the great international language 
of the future will be English. That this magnificent destiny awaited 
it has been suspected by many; but, as long as the prophets were 
themselves of that nation, the statement attracted little attention. 
Within the last few years, however, foreign critics have come to the 
same conclusion. ‘ A hundred years ago,” says Michael Bernays,' 
“Schiller wrote, ‘ Our language shall the world command!’ but has 
the century which is now drawing to a close verified this proud pre- 
diction? Is it not rather the language of Shakespeare that is ever 
conquering fresh ground?” Professor Schréer* is more emphatic 
still. His article has been already much quoted, but, as no one has 
laid down the case so judicially and systematically, it will be well to 
give some extracts. In advocating the compulsory teaching of 
English throughout Germany, he points out that the need of a 
universal Janguage is very great. Artificial tongues, such as Volapiik, 
are never likely to meet with general acceptance—for one reason, 
because they have no literature. ‘Nor are they necessary, for a 
world-language already exists; that is to say, a language which, by 
its extension over the whole globe, and by the ease with which it 
can be learnt, has obtained such a foothold that nothing can prevent 
it becoming in the near future the great means of international 
communication. This language is English.” As evidence of its 
growth, he points out that in the beginning of this century English- 
speaking people numbered 21,000,000, while they now exceed 
125,000,000. 

The professor says further that a critical knowledge of the language 
or the ability to speak it like a native is not essential. What is 
wanted is intelligibility and the absence of gross errors, and this, 
“except, perhaps, in the matter of pronunciation, is easy to acquire.” 
Note this exception. The crux of the whole problem lies in the 
incongruity between the spoken and the written tongue. But, before 
entering upon a detailed consideration of this grave defect, it may 
be pointed out that English possesses a claim to universality not 
mentioned by the writer just quoted. The foundations of the 


1 Preussische Jahrbiicher, vol. xviii. p. 569. * Ibid, vol. 1xxii. pp. 1-19. 
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language are laid partly in Latin and partly in Teutonic ground. It 
stands, therefore, a compromise between two possibly opposing claims, 
and presents points of resemblance to more languages than does any 
other. It may be said that this double origin will not help those 
whose language is derived from neither of these sources. It may 
not help the peasantry, but it will help that large class whose educa- 
tion includes a knowledge of some Latin or Teutonic language, such 
as Latin, French, Spanish, or German; and further, those who, know- 
ing only their mother tongue, desire to extend their linguistic 
studies, will find English, in virtue of its double basis, a valuable 
stepping-stone, 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the advantages which the use of 
a universal tongue would confer upon the world at large. It would 
obviously be a powerful factor in the preservation of peace, and no 
more potent civilising agency can be imagined. The benefits 
accruing to the nation whose language is selected as the common 
medium of communication would, of course, be greater still. To us 
it is of the utmost importance that the language selected be our own. 
Had, for instance, French become the language of North America, as 
it at one time threatened to be, would our commerce with the 
United States be what it is? Our trade with America probably 
owes its gigantic proportions more to community of language than to 
community of race. There would be considerable advantage to us 
in the adoption of our language for international purposes by the 
great Powers of the Continent ; but we should probably derive more 
solid benefit from those countries whose languages few or none now 
take the trouble to acquire. In an interview with Sir Thomas Wade, 
published some time back, this experienced Orientalist spoke of the 
possibility of Japan adopting a European language. If Englich 
were the language selected—and it is stated to be in a sense the 
official Janguage already—Japan would become as valuable to us as a 
colony, and it is scarcely vanity to say that the advantages would 
be reciprocal, 

It seems, therefore, that English will some day hold such a 
preponderating position that the other nations will have to learn 
it whether they like it or not. But this may take a hundred years 
to accomplish. Can nothing be done to expedite it? Certainly. 
The one great obstacle is the chaotic orthography. Foreigners find 
our tongue easy to learn to read, but, owing to its faulty spelling, 
difficult to learn to speak—almost impossible indeed without 
residence in the country. The grammar, compared with French, 
German, or Italian, is simplicity itself. 

It can scarcely be necessary to enlarge upon the inconstant and 
irrational attributes of English spelling. Instances will immediately 
suggest themselves. Those who under-estimate them may be 
reminded that English contains thirteen distinct vowel sounds; but 
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instead of having thirteen ways of indicating them, it has no less 
than 103. A suspicion may here cross the reader’s mind that this 
paper advocates what is known as the “‘fonetik” system. If so, let 
him read on in peace, for this is not the case. To return; the long 
“‘q” should properly have one sign to represent it. It has thirteen. 
The long “‘ e” has, according to Pitman, no less than thirty. 

The system advocated by the writer is intended only for foreigners 
—at any rate, in the first place. A spelling reform, to be successful 
even abroad (it is almost hopeless here), should observe the following 
conditions: First, no new characters must be employed. To do 
so would at once undermine its universality. Secondly, initial 
letters must not be radically altered or omitted. Such a course would 
make our dictionaries and our alphabetical works of reference more 
or less unavailable. Thirdly, the first step must be one which it 
would not be necessary to retrace with the further development of 
spelling reform. Fourthly, reform must be accomplished in stages, 
and the first change must be a small one. 

These postulates will probably appear reasonable enough to those 
who consider the subject for the first time. But the fourth one 
brings the writer into collision with no less an authority than Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. He is of opinion’ that there should be no 
transition stage, but that we should at a single bound thrust the 
confused tangle from under our feet. One can dissent from such an 
authority only with great diffidence. There is much to be said by 
way of analogy for this method of effecting reform. But, whether 
true or not, it does not apply to means for facilitating the universal 
use of our language ; for the simple reason that a radically reformed 
spelling would defeat its object by being more or less unintelligible 
to those whose mother tongue is English. It may be doubted 
whether such a course is even scientific, for if our sp2ech, our sur- 
roundings, and (pace Max Miiller himself) our very bodies are built 
up by a slow process of evolution, why should orthography be an 
exception ? The professor himself believes that ordinary measures 
will not suffice for a complete spelling reform. He says: “I have 
little doubt that a real reform will not be carried except concurrently 
with a violent social convulsion.” No; the writer is only too con- 
scious that even the modest reform advocated in this paper errs on 
the side of magnitude when measured by English standards. 

But, it may be said, if the present spelling be the great obstacle 
to the universal use of English in international transactions, why not 
let foreigners adopt the fonctik system? The first system of Pitman’ 
—the ideal system of his school—involves the use of thirteen new 
letters and fifty-two new signs, and is therefore out of court. Pitman’s 
second system is a compromise, and to him, a pis aller. In the view 
of the writer, even this is for too sweeping a reform, and owes its 


1 Fortnightly Review, 1876. 2 Speling Leeg Leaflet. 
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comparative failure to this fact. Further, while there is some faint 
hope that a small reform such as here advocated might be ultimately 
adopted by the nation, there is no hope whatever that his alternative 
would be accepted. It is true that the ‘‘teim for wirk haz kim,” 
but not such work as this. The following are some of the objections 
to the system. On the face of it, it is comparatively easy to read 
but hard to write. If a dozen members of the “Speling Leeg” 
were to write a long passage, there would assuredly be diversities of 
spelling. A more philosophical objection is that there is no finality 
about the pronunciation of the language. Professor Skeat' says 
that, where the spelling of a word differs from its pronunciation, the 
rule is that the latter has wandered from the spelling, and not vice 
versa. Originally, as a rule, the spelling was phonetic. There is 
therefore no guarantee that if a perfectly phonetic system were to be 
adopted it would always remain phonetic. It is well known that as 
recently as the last century the “k” of such words as “ knee” and 
‘“‘ know ” was sounded, and that at an earlier period the “ gh,” now 
silent or pronounced like ‘‘f,” had a guttural character. A partial 
survival of this is heard to this day in Scotland. Many of the 
so-called mispronunciations of the uneducated are simple survivals 
of an earlier mode of speaking. 

The change is still going on, as shown in the unhappy tendency 
to drop the final “g” in the syllable “ing,” and it needs no high 
prophetic power to see that, ere long, words ending in “sion” and 
‘tion ” will be pronounced, not the ugly ‘“‘ shun,” but something more 
resembling the latter portion of the word “ halcyon.” ‘“ Okazhons ” 
will then no longer represent the word we now spell “ occasions,” 
Such measure of success as “ fonetik ” spelling has achieved is prob- 
ably due to its association with Pitman’s splendid system of short- 
hand. And, after all, the so-called phonetic system is not absolutely 
so, for it gives no indication of the stress. Dr. Ellis says there are 
243 distinct sounds in English, and not thirty-six, as provided for 
by the Pitman system. The “ glossic” of this writer is intended 
chiefly for the representation of dialects. It is not probable that we 
shall ever spell file “ fiuuil” and hue “Ihuu.” Much more might 
have been written against the ‘‘ fonetik ” system from a practical point 
of view, but perhaps the foregoing will be found enough. In the 
opinion of the writer, such sweeping attempts are a hindrance to 
durable reform. 

The ground being thus cleared, what is the system of speiling 
reform proposed? Subject to some reservation, it consists in the 
omission of the silent letters, and it may be called, to avoid circumlo- 
cution, the Harpocratic system, or Pan-English. 

Silent letters may be divided into the following groups: Function- 
less, etymological, lengthening, modifying, and initial. 

1 Atheneum, 1876. 
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There should be few advocates for the retention of letters which 
are both silent and functionless, and still fewer for those which, like 
the ‘“‘u” in tongue and the “h ” in rhyme, are not only functionless, 
but misleading. 

There will be more voices raised in favour of those letters which, 
though silent, throw light upon the derivation of the word. But 
such eminent philologists as Professors Skeat and Max Miiller have 
expressed the opinion that etymology would not suffer one whit from 
spelling reforms. And if it did, are there no etymological diction- 
aries to set students right ? Are there not two million books in the 
British Museum, printed in the present style of orthography, for 
students to refer to? Are all the books now in print likely to be 
destroyed ? And, after all, etymology, though fascinating to the 
learned and interesting to the educated, is a matter of indifference to 
the masses. 

The next silent letters to be considered are those whose function 
it is to lengthen a neighbouring—usually a preceding—vowel. If 
only one vowel, such as ‘“‘e,” were used for this purpose, the point 
might be waived, but, as a matter of fact, “a,” “e,” “i,” and “o” 
are all made use of, and the lengthening vowel is placed sometimes 
before, sometimes after, and sometimes at a distance from the vowel 
it modifies. The words “sheaf, sleep, scrape, thief, deceit, people,” 
are instances. It would be impossible, therefore, for a learner to 
determine whether the vowel had a lengthening function or whether 
it should be pronounced independently. The final “e” mute 
generally lengthens the preceding vowel, but by no means always, 
as instance the words “ sieve, have, give, conclusive, determine, 
service.” The “i” in the word ‘‘sieve” has actually two e’s to 
lengthen it, and yet it remains short. 

The next class of silent letters are those which harden or soften 
a neighbouring “g” or “c,” like the ‘“‘u” in the word “ guide,” the 
*‘@” in the word “allege,” the “e” in “ practice.” This modification 
of sound is, however, better expressed by a change of type. 

The scheme here proposed is the following : Omit all silent letters 
except initials. Mark silent initial letters by printing them in 
italics thus: kno, gnaw. Indicate a long vowel by the long mark 
thus: slév, thév, cav, liv, lon, &&. When a vowel is omitted whick 
modifies a c or a g, the consonant is to be italicised thus: gide, alleg, 
practic. (If the passage is in italics, the letter is to be in ordinary 
type.) The gh when retained is always pronounced f, a point easy 
to remember by the similarity to ph. Proper names and doubtful 
cases are to be left alone. 

But, it may be asked, Are there, then, so very many words con- 
taining silent letters? There are. And they are not only numerous 
but they are the words in commonest use, being in great measure 
those of Saxon origin. The proportion is in general 20 per cent. 
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In a Child's First Reading Book an early lesson contained 162 words, 
32 of which had silent letters! With the exceptions of v, x and z, 
every letter of the alphabet is at times silent, thus, a in tread, 
b in lamb, c in indict, d in groundsel, e in sieve, f in halfpenny, 
g in design, h in ghost, i in friend, k in unknown, | in could, m in 
mnemonics, n in solemn, o in leopard, p in receipt, q in sacque, 
r in catarrh (one), s in isle, t in listen, u in buy, win sword, y in 
playful. 

There are two great obstacles to the attainment of English by a 
foreigner : first, silent letters; and, secondly, the enormous number 
of way3 in which vowel sounds are indicated. The abolition of 
silent letters goes far to remove also the second difficulty. The 
English language, as remarked before, contains thirteen vowel sounds 
and employs no less than 103 ways of representing them. The 
following examples are taken from recognised authorities, but the 
writer disclaims all responsibility for the pronunciation. The long 
u sound is at present indicated in the ten following ways: ew 
in new, u.e in tune, eau in beauty, ue in due, eu in deuce, ieu in 
adieu, iew in view, ui in suit, eue in queue, u in duty. This number, 
ten, is reduced by the silent system to two. Thus, new, vew, tiin, 
biity, di, duc, adi, siit, qu, duty. The short i is reduced from five 
to one. “Fill, give, build, sieve, foreign,” become “ fil, giv, bild, siv, 
foriu.” The most flagrant example of the inconsistency of English 
spelling is the mode of indicating the long e. Of Pitman’s thirty 
different ways, some are proper names and others only partially 
assimilated foreign words, neither of which the proposed system 
changes. Omitting these, there remain twenty-two different ways. 
The Harpocratic system reduces twenty-two to three. The words 
given are “ me, fear, cleave, league, meet, complete, sleeve, impregn, 
receipt, people, demesne, key, keyed, diarrhoea, chief, grieve, 
magazine, antique, quay, mosquito, pean, foetor.” These become 
“me, fer, clév, lég, mét, complet, slév, imprén, recét, pepl, demén, 
ké, kéd, diarea, chef, grév, péan, fétor, quay, magazin, antiq.” 
Amongst other examples of the great simplification resulting from 
the omission of silent letters are those bugbears to foreigners, words 
ending in gh. Under the proposed system these letters, when 
retained, have always the sound of ph or f, and bough, dough, cough, 
rough become bou, do, cogh, rugh. The last example cited shall be 
the sch, which, now pronounced in the three ways shown in the 
words ‘schedule, schism, school,” becomes phonetic—shedul, sism, 
scool. 

Instances could easily be multiplied, but the foregoing should 
suffice to show the wide range of reform effected by the simple expe- 
dient of omitting silent letters. It is chiefly owing to the manifold 
ways of representing vowel sounds that some of our greatest autho- 
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rities have advocated the introduction of six or seven fresh vowels, a 
step which, as Hyde Clark has well said, would involve the abdication 
of our position as one of the brotherhood of European nations. 

No reform is free from objection. To this one there will be the 
sentimental objection that the alteration will have a very disfiguring 
effect upon the printed page, and be a species of treason upon the 
grand old English language. The foreign student, for whom the 
alteration is specially designed, will be quite unmoved by the 
argument ; and, after all, the present form of spelling is of com- 
paratively modern date. It is the boast of this country that it has 
produced one of the three greatest writers the world has known, and, 
were our spelling Shakespearean, there would be ample grounds for 
venerating it. But it is not, and still less is it that of Chaucer. 
It is not even the spelling of our second great master, Milton, nor 
altogether that of Dryden, Pope, Addison, and Swift. It practically 
owes its present form to the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

No, those who have enjoyed the literature of Queen Anne’s period, 
with its wou’d, cou’d, shou’d, and tho’, will not shudder too much at 
plou, recét, and sism. The sentimental objection, as well as some 
other points, has been examined more fully than the case would 
seem to require in the lurking hope of the writer that, modified 
perhaps by the retention of the final e mute, the Harpocratic system 
may ultimately have a wider adoption than is at present suggested. 

A more serious objection is that the system would increase the 
number of homonyms. Homonyms are aural, visual, or complete. 
The first are the commonest. Meiklejohn gives a list of 788 words 
which have only 386 sounds between them. The phonetic system 
would convert nearly all of them into complete homonyms. The 
Harpocratic system would remove a great many from the list 
altogether and en vevanche create a few new ones. Visual homonyms 
are especially confusing in reading aloud. Such are bow, a gesture, 
and bow, a weapon ; sow, to plant seed, and sow, an animal. Many of 
this class cease to be homonyms under the system proposed; the 
instances cited above would be spelt bo and bow, s0 and sow. Lord 
Byron was so conscious of the stupidity of spelling the present and 
past tenses of the verb ‘‘ read” in the same way that he adopted the 
form redde for the latter. The two would become réd and red. 
This, it may be said, removes one homonym and substitutes another, 
but they are not equally confusing. At the worst, the abbreviated 
word could be marked with an apostrophe. Homonyms, after all, 
create surprisingly little contusion, the context nearly always making 
clear what is meant. Even the word “ box,” with its twelve meanings, 
very rarely causes misunderstanding. 

In conclusion, it is claimed that the Harpocratic system produces 
& maximum improvement with a minimum change. It introduc2s 
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no fresh symbols ; it does not affect initial letters; it is easy to read 
and write, and, should further spelling reform come, no retrograde 
step will be involved. The writer ventures to commend it to the 
attention of the Indian Government, to missionaries, and all who 
have control of the education of the subject races of the British 
Empire, to foreign Ministers of Education, and especially to that 
enlightened and receptive nation the Japanese. 


R. W. Lertwica, M.D. 





“PROGRESSING BY GOING BACK.” 


THE title of this paper may seem an odd one, and, indeed, paradoxical 
in the extreme. It nevertheless expresses a fact which has often 
been exemplified in English history, and on which a late eminent 
historian was fond of laying stress. He used to say that nearly all 
the reforms of our day had been but a return to earlier precedent, and 
that what were regarded as modern innovations were in reality not 
innovations at all, but the setting aside of the innovations of 
comparatively recent periods. 

Startling as this view may appear at first sight, its correctness 
will be questioned by few who have any real knowledge of our early 
history. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the essential features of our 
government are the same to-day as they were before the Norman 
Conquest, though widely different from those of many intermediate 
ages. 

For do we not regard the principle of popular control as the very 
mainspring of our Constitution, and boast that there exists no power 
capable for any length of time of withstanding the people’s will ? 

Equally so might our ancestors of a thousand years ago have claimed 
the same rights for themselves, and with equal truth, though their 
manner of exercising them differed from ours in details. 

The subtleties of our constitutional arrangements were unknown 
to them. Their kings governed as well as reigned; but they were 
elected chiefs, chosen by the national assembly, and subject to 
deposition by it in the case of misgovernment. We have found it 
convenient to have an hereditary sovereign as an ornamental figure- 
head, who remains in permanence, while the real ruler of the nation 
can be changed at any moment by the vote of its representatives. 
But no one can fail to discern the essential identity of principle, or 
to see that our remote forefathers had as little in common as ourselves 
with those who invented the doctrine of “the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong.” Again, our ancient assemblies were not representative 
like our modern parliaments, and their exact constitution has been 
the subject of much dispute. That, however, there was a strong 
popular element in them, there is good reason to believe, and there 
is no doubt that they did in the main substantially express the 
national will, 
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Nor is there any question that they practically exercised all the 
functions which Parliament does to-day; in fact, they had a direct 
vote on some important questions which the Legislature now only deals 
with indirectly, such as the declaring of war and the making of peace. 

Sach were the principles of the old English Constitution. They 
were overwhelmed for a time under the Norman despotism, but were 
never forgotten, and when the new birth of English freedom came in 
the thirteenth century, it was but a return to the ways of the past. 
The representative character which the great council of the nation 
now assumed was no doubt a change in form, but in substance it was 
the most effective means of preserving the ancient right of the people 
to control the Government. 

The principle of Parliamentary control over the Administration is 
by no means such a modern thing as it is often supposed tobe. It was 
claimed and substantially maintained during the fourteenth century 
and the first half of the fifteenth. It was somewhat obliterated under 
the Yorkist and Tudor despotism ; but those who again asserted it in 
the seventeenth century could, with good reason, contend that they 
were striving for nothing new, but for the ancient and immemorial 
liberties of Englishmen against pernicious innovations of quite late 
origin. 

Again, when in the present century it was found necessary to 
sweep away the abuses which made the representative system little 
better than a mockery, the reformers might in this case also claim 
to be the true Conservatives. Rotten boronghs were no part of our 
original Parliamentary constitution as it was framed by Simon de 
Montfort and by Edward I. 

They summoned to return members such towns as were of most 
importance in their day. If in the lapse of centuries many of these 
had dwindled and decayed while others had vastly increased, those 
who transferred the right of representation from the former to the 
latter were but acting in the spirit of the founders. 

But a large number of the boroughs which were disfranchised in 
1832 had never been places of importance at all. They had been 
created under the Tudor despotism principally, for the express pur- 
pose of corrupting and degrading the Legislature by introducing into 
it a servile class of members. What they were at the beginning of 
the present century they always had been, and were intended by 
their creators to be—corrupt and rotten. 

Bat they were certainly no part of our representative system as it 
was framed by the great men of the thirteenth century, and to make 
a clean sweep of them was not only a most just and necessary measure, 
but it was most clearly the removal of an innovation and a return 
to ancient precedents. 

So also the extensions of the franchise which have taken place in 
the present century are, in a large measure at least, but the removal 
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of restrictions which in the beginning did not exist. Jn counties, 
as we have every reason to believe, there was originally a wide 
suffrage, which, by the reactionary measure of 1430, was confined 
to those possessing freeholds of the annual value of 40s., for which, 
in modern money, we may, without exaggeration, read as many 
pounds. 

In towns, too, the franchise originally belonged to the whole body 
of the householders, and was gradually, in many cases, monopolised 
by a close corporation. 

The reform of the municipalities was equally, with that of Parlia- 
ment, only a going back to the past. 

Still more strikingly is the great extension of local self-government 
to the rural districts by the two Acts of 1888 and 1894 essentially a 
return to some of the earliest English institutions which are, in fact, 
older than the kingdom itself as a consolidated unity. The parish 
meeting is an exact reproduction, both in form and substance, of 
the old township-moot, or assembly of the freemen. The parish 
council may be considered as answering to the four best men who 
were chosen by the township to act as its corporate body. The 
district council, again, corresponds to the hundred-moot, and the 
county council to the shire-moot. 

Even in their representative character the modern assemblies are 
not so utterly unlike their ancient prototype, for the principle of 
representation was in use in these local bodies centuries before it 
was applied to the national council. 

Our early ancestors, in fact, possessed in full measure the right of 
self-government in all their local affairs, a privilege which, after 
being lost for centuries, has been marvellously restored in our own 
day. So, as regards the principle of popular control over government, 
both national and local, the cycle of time has brought us back again 
to the point from which we originally started. 

It may appear an even stranger assertion to make, that the same 
proposition will be found to hold good with reference to another 
principle which is commonly thought to be most characteristically 
modern—the idea of religious liberty. The historian who has been 
already quoted used to say that in England not only was freedom 
older than bondage, but toleration was older than intolerance. The 
truth of the latter saying he illustrated by a reference to the history 
of the preaching of Christianity in Kent by Augustine and the Roman 
missionaries in 597. In the pages of our earliest historian we may 
read how King Ethelbert, while still a heathen, allowed full liberty 
to the missionaries to preach and make converts, and how, after he 
had himself become a Christian, he imposed no penalties or dis- 
abilities of any kind on those of his subjects who did not accept he 
new faith. 

The same statement may be made with regard to the conversion 
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of England generally. There has hardly been another case in history 
in which a change of religion has been carried through with such 
an entire absence of violence. 

It was not till the twelfth century that we see the first beginnings 
of religious persecution in England, and not till the fifteenth that 
we hear of the actual burning of heretics. This, which is often 
spoken of by the sweeping decriers of all earlier times as a “ good old 
custom ” of immemorial origin, is, on English soil at least, nothing 
but a comparatively modern innovation which endured for barely two 
centuries. 

Another quite different point in which the reforming legislation 
of modern times has most remarkably returned to the principles of a 
long-forgotten past may be found in the history of the (so-called) 
‘*Crown lands.” These were originally folkland, the common pro- 
perty of the nation, and subject to the control of the national assembly, 
without whose consent they could not be alienated—certainly not 
the private property of the sovereign. But under the legal theories 
that came in after the Norman Conquest the folkland, the land of 
the community, was regarded as terra regis, the domain of the king, 
which he could dispose of at pleasure. 

Now again the cycle has come round, and the royal domain is 
given up to the nation to be controlled by Parliament—that is, the 
terra regis has, in fact, become folkland once more. 

It is possible that if we went still farther back to the beginnings 
of Teutonic settlement in Britain we might find very ancient pre- 
cedent for the doctrines of the most advanced school of land 
reformers. There certainly was a time in the history of our race 
when there was no such thing as private ownership of land, but 
when the soil was cultivated in common by the members of the 
mark or village community. That this system prevailed among our 
ancestors in their original continental abodes there can be no doubt, 
and traces of its existence are not wanting on English soil, though 
the extent to which it ever prevailed here has been a matter of 
much controversy. Still, we are fully warranted in asserting that 
the idea expressed by the phrases “ nationalisation ” or “ municipal- 
isation of land” is no purely modern invention, but a very old thing 
indeed. 

To pass from the land question to the wider subject of social 
reform, of which it forms a part, here also there are points on which 
we might “ progress by going back.” 

Those who assail tho existing industrial régime of capitalism and 
competition are met with the confident assertion that the condition 
of the masses of the people has vastly improved during the present 
century, and this progress is all claimed for the credit of the 
impugned system. 

That much advance has been made in the general well-being 
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since the beginning of the century cannot be denied; but it should 
be remembered that this amelioration is itself a forcible witness of 
the extremely miserable condition of the population at the former 
date. There have been few periods in English history in which 
the masses of the workers have been so sunk in utter wretchedness 
and degradation as during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Such were the immediate effects of the inauguration of the modern 
industrial system ; and were it to Be allowed all the credit claimed 
by its advocates for the subsequent improvement, that would merely 
prove that the evil had partly worked out its own cure. 

But the contention that matters have always been steadily im- 
proving, as far as the comfort of the labouring classes is concerned, 
cannot be sustained for a moment. If, for instance, we compare 
their condition in 1500 and 1800 respectively, we shall find that in 
almost every particular, both positively and relatively, they were 
worse off at the latter period than they had been three centuries 
before. 

The aggregate wealth of the country had beyond question enor- 
mously increased between the two dates, and in much greater pro- 
portion than the growth of the population ; but all the profit had 
been reaped by a small class, while the majority of the people were 
actually worse off. 

Even now the workers, as a whole, have certainly not as large a 
share of the national wealth as the same class had in the fifteenth 
century ; and if we ask the reason why, the answer will be that 400 
years ago the labourer was in a position very largely to control the 
instruments of production from which now he has been almost 
entirely divorced. In the comparatively simple civilisation of those 
days individual ownership by the workers of all the essential requisites 
of their crafts was practicable. This system undeniably presents many 
attractive features, and there are those who believe it possible to 
restore it—to a large extent at least. That something may be 
done in this direction is by no means an unreasonable hope, and the 
efforts of those who are working for this object are worthy of all 
encouragement. 

However, under the complicated conditions of modern life, it is 
clear that the principle of collective ownership must be applied to 
the great industrial undertakings which are such a distinctive feature 
of our time, if the workers are not to remain as they have in many 
cases, with far too much truth, been called, the wage-slaves of the 
capitalists. In this way the control of the means of production 
which formerly belonged to them will be restored in a form suited 
to the exigencies of the present age, just as the introduction of the 
representative principle restored in a more effective shape the original 
right of every freeman to a personal share in the government of the 
nation. 
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It is by no means the intention of this paper to encourage any 
one-sided exaltation of the past at the expense of the present, but 
simply to point out how often progress has been made by falling 
back on ancient precedent, and how many reforms, which still await 
their realisation, would, if carried, be but an exemplification of the 
same principle. 

R. Seymour Lone. 





COERCION. 


IN inorganic nature force reigns supreme. At the mercy of the 
environment the chemical must combine and the avalanche descend. 
For the animal world also, exclusive of certain species approximating 
to civil human thought, there is little, if any, choice. Search for 
food and sexual desire are the only powerful feelings governing the 
habits and daily actions; the firsi continuous and the second at a 
special season. Normal instinct, indeed, has no second thoughts, no 
liberty, and the anarchic human brain is the organ of instinct, or 
never far distant from it, and its sense of freedom is that of the bird’s 
carolling and antelope’s skipping—-a sensuous reflection of bright 
sunlight and the absence of the death-terror in the shape of tiger or 
snake, but no peaceful result of forethought and knowledge of dangers 
kept at bay or mastered. To quote from a former article: “In the 
condition of nature or anarchy, the idea of freedom is scarcely devel- 
oped when man is hopelessly harassed by pressing dangers all round 
him, and is engaged in a struggle for bare existence; it can only 
happen in the exhiliration of capture, when the egg, the young bird, 
the spider, or the fish rewards the breathless pursuit of an eager and 
hungry hunter, that some glimpse of a notion of it may potentially 
and hazily creep across thought.”’ When human communion or co- 
operation arrives, Custom, a kind of higher instinct, grows naively 
and almost involuntarily together with Status, and when people begin 
to think and reason about their acts and condition, a sort of limited 
freedom with Contract, which is apt to harden back again into Custom, 
gradually supersedes it. 

Now, when a community is formed, all the pressures of coercion 
decrease, with the exception of human coercion, which is somewhat 
more continuous in quantity, but of different quality. ‘‘ Firstly, the 
coercion-pressure of the taint of inherited constitution, both mental 
and bodily, with its innate savagery and wild anarchism, is lessened 
by the discipline and moral atmosphere of sociality. Secondly, the 
coercive-pressures of the environment, that of men on man and ani- 
mals on man (organic), and that of inanimate nature (inorganic), are 
much diminished. Once within the ring-fence of fixed, continuous 
co-operation, from an anarchic coercion—the spasmodic, irrational, 
aimless, unorganised pressure of animal man—our savage ancestor 
passes to a political coercion—the steady, rational, definite, organised 
pressure of disciplined man.”* The human-coercion pressures are 


1 See “ The Sovereignty of the People and The Modicum of Liberty,” in the May 
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those of the ring-fence and of the majority. The ring-fence pressure 
is the pressure of man on man: accepted by the child born within 
its circle, and often to the last by the ordinary grown-up individual, 
as in the usual course of things, and hardly realised as a grievance, 
although to an adult leaving his own ring-fence and entering a new 
one (a foreign community) it is apparent enough. The majority- 
pressure arises from some thought or action that the majority of the 
individuals of the State continuously uphold, and this in time, may 
be, settles down into the ruling custom which is resented and groaned 
under by the individual or a minority. This pressure is objective— 
that is, specially presented to the mind to be thought about for praise, 
or more often for blame—a hateful object to be struggled against, an 
object-lesson in coercion. The majority-pressure it was which carried 
successfully through the formation of the first continuous human 
aggregate, persistently integrated and held together by probably 
severe sanctions, in spite of opponents, laggards, and the indifferent ; 
and it is this same majority-pressure that under parliamentary 
government rules triumphantly over the minority which lies in wait 
patiently for a reaction of the electorate in its favour. And it is 
from this chance of reaction, together with the compromise arising 
from the struggle of parties that our Modicum of Liberty springs, 
and a hardly-won freedom is secured ; for every unjust decree and 
law, or those thought to be so, raise up against themselves a gradu- 
ally growing opposition and a sensitiveness to injustice increasing 
with civilisation. 

The ruling majority, in fact, is a dependent-moving equilibrinm 
which sooner or later goes to pieces, and all the sooner if the 
registered (that is, passed into a law either written or unwritten) 
outcome of its will is unjust. By this the majority-pressure is not 
only decreased, but that of the ring-fence also lessened : and this is 
especially observable after large electoral reforms admitting new 
voters to the enjoyment of the franchise, when not only the particu- 
lar freedom from the actual subject of legislation is secured to the 
Modicum of Liberty, but also a large additional increase of freedom 
pervading the whole general community, together with the growth 
of charity, good feeling, and anti-class bias between man and man. 
This last gain is an indirect result from the despotism of majority- 
pressure—in fact, is a big compensation for the temporary damage, 
or heightened full pressure before or after registration, as exhibited 
in the acute phase of minority-suffering. State interference, indeed, 
in the form of modern legislation is a kind of safety-valve for pres- 
sures which would otherwise become in our age intolerable. The 
Parliamentary statute, with the making of it, is an affair of compro- 
mise in which the minority is permitted by the majority to have its 
part or say in the law-making. This is, indeed, a sop thrown to the 
discontented individual, who, as the noble savage of anarchism, never 
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attained even a glimpse of such consideration, What may be termed 
the elementary executive—continuous State interference by means 
of sentries on night and day duty, lighting watch-fires, and, later on, 
tax-gatherers, postmen, police, judges, &c.—is the outcome of early 
decrees and unwritten legislation, and to this elementary executive 
ultra-individualists would irrationally confine our use of State aid and 
protection. 

It is true that the effects from this increase of the Modicum of 
Liberty are capricious and very partial, as numerous survivals of 
savagery and antiquated custom still left to plague the social 
organism demonstrate. The disposal of our dead by burial, and our 
excreta by drainage into our seas and rivers, and that of our fire- 
smoke to the danger of our breathing apparatus, and other such 
follies, are politically kept in countenance by still existing established 
churches, second chambers, the gold and title cults, and also by the 
still terribly oppressive fiat of Mrs. Grundy the despotic. It is as an 
escape from some of the ukases on matters of minor importance of 
this too long-lived personage that we are among other things grateful 
for such political changes as the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1866. It is 
not more than a generation or two ago that to cover the head with a 
white instead of a black hat was to run the gauntlet of public ridicule, 
and even insult, or to promenade upon the Brighton Parade after two 
P.M. in any other toggery than a tall chimney-pot and frock-coat was 
to outrage the prevailing sentiment. Mr. Herbert Spencer has dwelt 
on the tyranny of the white tie, but if its existence had been made 
the subject of legislation its abolition, or the compromise of a black 
one, would long ago have taken place. In fact, often our one chance 

-of alleviating such social grievances and the coercion inflicted by 
societies within the State is to register them, and thus, by a judicious 
use of government interference, find a safety-valve. To be hopelessly 
boycotted by Primrose dames in a remote village is a valuable com- 
mentary on voluntary efforts, although from the extreme difficulty of 
effective legislation in this matter State interference might possibly 
fail. 

But, according to an illustrious critic, we have identified two 
things which are not at all to be identified—namely, Social 
Co-operation and State Interference.' We understand him to intend 
to say, so-called voluntary social co-operation and the State, not 
State interference, which is the State’s function. We have not 
actually expressed this, but we certainly based our inquiry upon the 
idea, which is undoubtedly the pure truth, and we still adhere to it 
and can defend it. As we have stated elsewhere, the chief difference 
between the so-called voluntary societies and the society called the 
State, is that the latter not only includes the former, but controls and 


1 In the article “On the Nature of State Interference,” in January No., 1892, of this 
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governs the whole of them. Bat all societies, the State included, are 
largely penetrated by coercion, both moral and flat, therefore the 
essential difference does not lie in the State’s use of one of its chief 
functions which it exercises in common with other societies through 
its governing body, but in the inclusion of all these societies within 
its sphere of influence and government. Any one included society 
may exercise influence and government over a similar society; but 
the regulations and laws of both are subject to the control and 
correction of the State whose absolute authority and jurisdiction 
extend to all included subordinate societies whatsoever ; whereas no 
one included society governs all its fellow-included societies, nor has 
it governing powers over the State. But societies may be political 
bodies like the Primrose League, and are rightly called so when they 
busy themselves with, and influence the construction and policy of, 
the State." 

As regards the difference in a citizen’s status from that of a 
member of any one of the subordinate societies—the fact of his being 
born a citizen—it is said that an individual need not join, or can 
leave at will, a Trades Union or Primrose League. But in either 
alternative, except in very large towns, he is a marked man, subject 
to moral pressure often approaching flat coercion. If he joins either 
body, he may reduce the cramp of the ring-fence by “taking it 
easy”; but a luke-warm member is exposed to the contempt (a sort 
of moral pressure) of his fellow-members; and there exists only a 
vague hope or chance of increasing the Modicum of Liberty. 
Whereas a citizen of a modern democratic constitutional state enjoys 
from his birth a by no means contemptible heritage of freedom, with 
a certainty of sooner or later increasing it. If this citizen, when on 
adult, is indisposed to put up with the coercion-pressures of the 
environment—the pressures of the markets for food, rent and 
wages—he is at liberty to leave it for a desert-isle, where he is worse 
off than the wasps or bees, or for an analagous foreign state, where 
the coercion would be identical, or for a despotism where it would be 
accentuated. The individual as a citizen, it seems to us, has the 
best of it. 

It is quite true that freedom to act or leave it alone—the so-called 
individual’s free-will—cheers us for a bit on the road it has chosen. 
But too soon coercion’s pressures, narrowing and distorting our 
cherished hopes and plans, close in upon us, until, after harassing 
diversions and repeated deviations and modifications, we arrive at our 
journey’s, but not at our premeditated, end, with, however, a clearer 
appreciation of the practical outcome of our idol, free-will, and with 
some experience of the be-littling process of compromise. It is only 
a Luther, a Bismarck, or a Richelieu who can resist the pressures for a 


1 See “The Individual always the Unit,” in January No., 1897, of this 
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time on a grand scale. That independence and self-help are very 
good things in themselves, and that they are gratifying to the indi- 
vidual's feelings should not blind us to coercion’s treading at their 
heels. 

We are, indeed, quite ready to acknowledge that there is a wide 
and inexhaustible province of interference with the community 
belonging to the private citizen and his voluntary efforts, after the 
right of the State to interfere, on decasion, is admitted. The best 
apology for the application of State interference is where an evil 
closely threatens the well-being of the State, and has gone beyond 
the power and control of private or voluntary effort. 

To show the amount of coercion existing in any ordinary com- 
munion or group of men, take as an illustration, a cabinet of twelve 
ministers, some of great ability, others hardly above the average. 
Besides his alter-ego, who is as nearly as possible, as far as opinion 
goes, one throughout with his chief, but of a ticklish temper and 
inclined to opposition upon occasion, there happens to be also two 
dittoes to the latter—one of them a downright toady, in awe of him, 
the other a sentimental twaddler under his moral suasion. ‘Then, for 
the fifth member, a Randolph or a “ Joe,” taken in because he is too 
formidable to be left out, together with an Achates of his, who, he 
made it a sine gud non, should accompany him. Add three steady 
party men, who could not or would not be omitted from any ad- 
ministration on their side, and who are always torturing themselves 
and everybody else by guessing what the party or the party press 
may be saying or thinking, and who, without reading a Bill, for 
hack purposes will on occasion vote that black is white. Then 
members ten and eleven find themselves there as mere agents, with 
watching briefs for some important interest or other (the land, the- 
drink, or the city, &c.), while the twelfth is admitted to prevent him 
going over to the Opposition, a notorious trimmer, who, Halifax-like, 
will take care to be on the winning side. Here more than half the 
members of the Cabinet are under various degrees of coercion flat 
and moral, and there are examples of all kinds of human pressure 
mixed up together. Some are morally coerced into the charmed 
circle; others are only too glad to get in; bat, when once within, 
all feel the binding coercive cramp of the co-operation ring-fence, 
and most find it much easier to get into than out of again. To 
crown all, the chief himself possibly lives in awe and secret dread of 
certain members of his own Cabinet. 

Similarly, with the struggles of rival school tyrants ; whoever 
gains the day creates a sort of school opinion, which slowly grows 
into the custom of the school-life. ‘The individual schoolboy crouches 
humbly beneath the edicts of Jones and his myrmidons for many 
halves perhaps, until Smith gets uppermost. The rivals in the end 
compromise, and after unnumbered ills borne by the weak average 
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boy, the school settles down to a new “‘cake of custom.” Therefore 
during the carrying out of come regulation or other, although it will 
never enter his mind to question the necessity of it, offence will be 
given to the individual savage, corns will be trodden on, and this 
practical interpretation of public opinion will soon raise up against 
itself an inevitable amount of friction, which will not tend to peace. 
Therefore an autonomous tribe, both in its origin and integration, is 
tainted, so to speak, by coercion, before opportunities for construc- 
tive and self-conscious meddling present themselves. We must 
recollect also that although savages may not progress, they certainly 
move and alter—the reaction from fresh environing influences would 
teach us so much—and this leads to quarrelling, and, where there 
is no intention to give and take, to coercion of the minority. 

Without entangling ourselves in metaphysics, as to the possibility 
of actual identity in thought of two given minds; without troubling 
how far a common assent is independent of the microscopic inequality 
of mind A to mind B—for identity and equality would be phenomenal: 
without settling how far moral pressure enters into an agreement, 
the mental factors of which may be unequal in bulk, in sentiment, 
intellect and moral character to an infinitesimal degree, we cannot 
escape the conviction that as the parties to an agreement increase, 
moral, tending to flat coercion increases pari passu. In parlia- 
mentary circles, besides such feelings of apprehension as outside 
pressure from members’ constituencies expose them, few average men 
of any class have an intellectual conscience, few indeed ever take 
the trouble to think out a question on its real merits, and should 
they possess the virtue of forming sound “ bottoming,” (to use an 
expression of Locke’s) to their opinions, their ability to do so will 
then not have freed them from the moral coercion exercised over 
them by others of stronger fibre. The coercion of the minority or 
of individuals by the majority in clubs, trade-unions, companies, 
associations, corporations, academies, cabinets, university-bodies, &c., 
is only too well known to anybody who has dealings with any one 
of them and has the misfortune to be in a minority; the segrega- 
tion from the general community and the integration of all these 
bodies in the earlier stages is analogous to that of the tribe or 
State. The entering into both a club ora tribe is partly a voluntary 
and partly an involuntary act, according as the individual at the time 
is more or less open or not to pressure. Thus the outcome cf this 
inquiry seems to be that every group, tribe, community and State 
is an involuntary co-operation more or less, but that coercion largely 
enters into all of them, and increases in pressure (the whole body 
upon each unit) as the co-operators increase. 

We may now refer to the supposed distinction between the 
purposes for which State interference is peremptorily demanded and 
the purposes for which it is not demanded. State interference, 
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indeed, is peremptorily demanded from the very first in war; but it 
is undeniable that the same, in the shape of remedial domestic legis- 
iation—when a calamity at home, such as the drink-traffic, threatens 
the well-being or the existence of the community—is also peremp- 
torily demanded. The peremptoriness applies to both classes of 
phenomena ; the distinction does not lie in a different State treatment 
or medicine for predatory and industrial activities, but rather in the 
period of the dosing. Every war is accompanied by prolonged 
dosing ; but trouble at home may or may not require dosing at all, 
often does not receive it in due time, but when it does, it approxi- 
mates to the war-treatment, and mostly becomes continuous, and 
this tends to obliterate any distinction in the application of State- 
help between the external and internal activities. In fact, when 
contract takes the place of status, and individuals are thrown more 
apon their own resources: when the internal economy of the tribe, 
after a rigidity of ages, at last breaks up, guidance of and supervision 
over and sympathy with the individual on the part of the State (that 
is, the sum of the units of the social organism) is what a priori we 
should expect him both to look for and receive. State regulation 
cannot be proved inductively up to the present time to be as much 
of a success as it ought to have been, through the substitution of 
illegitimate government (autocracy, aristocracy, and oligarchy) for 
autonomy. But even a bad government is held to be better than 
none; and of the militant control, blundering and faulty as it was 
in many respects, we are not prepared to assert its dispensability, 
nor that it was wholly mischievous, but that according to its lights, 
through the European historic centuries, it worked for some good, 
with doubtless much evil. Says Sir Fitz-James Stephens: “I 
certainly should not condemn sumptuary laws on the principle that 
the object: in view is either bad or improper for legislation . . . in 
a simpler age of the world, and in a smaller community, such laws 
may have been very useful. The same remarks apply to laws as to 
the distribution of property and to the regulation of trade.” 

We fail, then, to appreciate the connection between a free life 
(freedom to contract, &c.) for the individual and the undesirability 
of State interference for him, because of its more or less mischievous- 
ness under abnormal control. Anyhow, the realisation of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's Utopia is far distant when societies become 
peaceful and the lives they carry on become lives of internal activi- 
ties only; and this idea certainly will not be realised through 
commerce, an internal activity which, when sc:nting gain, is always 
ready to back up State interference in its most predatory projects. 
This is exemplified, in the past, by the history of the East India 
and Hudson Bay Companies; and in the present, by meddling in 
Egypt and with Suez Canal shares; also with East and South 
African Companies. It is also illustrated by the struggles of the 
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Phoenicians with the Greeks, the latter with the Etruscans, the 
Athenians with the Arginetans, the successful Romans with the 
Carthaginians for Sicily and its granaries, and the strife of the 
medieval Italian republics. Likewise there are the wars (mostly 
trade ones) of England with Spain, France and Holland, and her 
Indian, Chinese, and South African wars; also her treatment of 
Tasmanian and other aborigines by her colonists. As Goethe 
Says: 
“ War, trade and piracy, I vow, 
Are three in one, and can’t be separated.” ' 


The intimate alliance of commerce with war from early times 
downward, as exemplified in the endless strife and heartless rivalry 
for trade supremacy and command of the sea, is owing, according to 
Mr. Spencer,’ to the predatory activities of a militant regimé. But 
this can hardly explain the aggression of the English in Burmah, 
or in Matabeleland (openly acknowledged to be for pelf’s sake); of 
the French in Siam ; of the Germans in New Guinea, and the recent 
partition of Central Africa by all these three nations, the first, a 
democratic-constitutional monarchy, the second, a republic, and the 
third which boasts of being peaceful and unaggressive in its policy. 
And how does the United States’ (which by the bye has continually 
encroached on the redskins and Mexico) recent policy of going in 
for a navy, square with the theory? But whether this union of 
commerce and war be temporary or permanent, we discover no 
sufficient reason why the internal activities should be severed from 
a sympathetic, often rational control by the State, a control which 
they have been used to, and which, on the whole, has proved of 
benefit to them. . 

For the present, indeed, we see no prospect of the diminution of 
State-interference in processes of internal sustentation or distributing 
purposes, for although most of the territory valued for the opening 
up of new markets is now appropriated, and putting aside the chances 
of its violent re-distribution in the future, and the unlikelihood of 
a farther exercise of the external activities for the advancement of 
these processes, there still remain to worry us the war of tariffs 
and the increasing cult of the pernicious doctrine of protection for 
rising industries. 

Before concluding this paper, we must examine Mr. Spencer’s far- 
reaching proposition that the similarities between the animal and 
social organisms are accompanied by transcendent differencies. Now, 
the argument used by him through the whole of his essay on 
Specialised Administration is rendered unsound by one of these 
supposed transcendent differences, by which he rejects this particular 


! Also see Seeley’s Expansion of England, p. 109. 
2 See Essays, vol. iii. p. 38. 
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notion of the intimate connection of the State with the supply 
system (an internal activity) through the supposed analogy of the 
sympathetic system of nerves’ complete independence of the brain. 
The complex physiological question of the connection between the 
brain and sympathetic system may be thought beyond our elementary 
competence; but in one of the latest authoritative text books,’ we 
find that the salivary and maxillary glands have a double supply 
from the sympathetic and cranial nerves. Again, ‘“‘ when we say 
that a part (such as the sympathetic system of nerves) of the nervous 
system is a centre for any action, we merely mean that this part 
forms a necessary link, or meeting of the ways, in the complicated 
directing of nervous impulses that takes place in every co-ordinated 
act.”? So, through the effect on the nerves of bad news being 
involuntarily conveyed by the brain to the stomach, digestion is 
paralysed. You are also able to voluntarily set yourself against any 
particular food and fail to digest it; or you are unable to commence 
a meal without a mental stimulant in the form of a tonic or a glass 
of sherry. It is a matter of common experience that micturition, 
defecation, muscularity, vascularity and vomiting are continually 
under the control of the will.* It is true that no mandate sent into 
the interior stops an attack of‘diarrheea when neglected or beyond 
bounds; but the will by favouring or eschewing deleterious food at 
an early stage of the disease can encourage or delay its progress, 
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1 Starling’s Human thysiology: also consult Hertwig’s Biological Problem of 
To-day, p. 138. 

? Starling’s Human Piysiology, p. 216. 

® This is not an example of the over pursuit of an analogy, cautioned against in 
The Individual always the Unit, as there is a general all-perveding correspondence. 





IRISH EDUCATION. 


Pore once wrote: 


“’Tis education forms the common mind. 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


And few will be found in this era of Board schools and National 
schools to disagree with him. 

The characteristic difference between the English and Irish systems 
of elementary education is that, in England education is practically 
controlled by popularly elected bodies, under the supervision of the 
Education Department, which is represented by a responsible 
minister in the people’s House; while in Ireland the entire control 
is vested in a body of Commissioners, who are appointed by the 
Lord-Lieutenant on his own initiative, and who are not directly 
responsible to Parliament. The only concession made to the public 
is that ten of the twenty Commissioners (the total number) must be 
Roman Catholics. 

The managers of the schools are appointed by the Commissioners, 
and, while they can powerfully affect the character of the education 
given in the schools under their control, -they are entirely inde- 
pendent not only of local bodies but also of public opinion. It 
is not just that the power of dismissing a competent teacher and 
replacing him should be entirely vested in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible manager. I am glad to say that this power, so far as it. 
concerns Catholic clergymen who are managers, is rapidly falling 
into desuetude, chiefly owing to the resolutions which were passed 
by the bishops at the Maynooth Synod some years ago. 

It may be affirmed that nothing is more national than education— 
few things are so important; for the future of a country depends 
largely on the education of its rising generation. It has been wisely 
said that “a nation’s greatness depends on the education of her 
people.” There is no other department of national life in which, I 
think, the feelings and opinions of the people should so largely pre- 
vail; and it is nothing less than a national crime for the people of 
® country to refuse to avail themselves, to the greatest possible 
extent, of educational facilities. On the other hand, it should be 
one of the most sacred functions of a Government to provide the 
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means, so that the people should have no difficulty in the 
matter. 

One of the greatest blots on English rule in Ireland has been the 
systematic and determined attempts made to perpetuate ignorance, 
not only by not providing the means but by actually penalising 
education itself. And for that, as much as for any other reason, the 
English people owe it to Ireland to do everything in their power to 
strengthen and perfect the system of national education they have 
imposed on it. Prejudiced and foolish people may speak of “ the 
ignorant Irish,” but, to any person of understanding, the only 
wonder must be that education and the love of learning managed to 
survive the many attempts made to deprive the people of the one 
and to stamp out the other. In no other country has so much been 
done to degrade and destroy a whole nation as in Ireland, It is 
about time that ignorant English people were made to understand 
that the illiteracy they are so fond of ascribing to Ireland as a 
reproach is, so far as it prevails, one of the darkest stains on 
England’s honour. ‘To those people who are foolish enough to think 
that, because the most oppressive of the English laws made for 
Ireland in the past have either been repealed or relaxed during the 
present century, the Irish ought to have long since picked up the 
ground they were forced to lose, we would simply put one question, 
and ask how many centuries of uninterrupted success it required to 
bring England to her present proud position, centuries of power, 
adventure, supremacy on the sea, and just laws wisely administered ? 
Let them compare the condition of the Irish peasants at the beginning 
of the present century with that of the English in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and say whose lot was the better, and I am sure they will 
admit that the comparison is very much to the disadvantage of the 
Irish. Let them consider this, and say what was responsible for the 
backward condition of the Irish, and surely they must admit that it 
was their own Government. Nations do not become civilised in a 
generation or acentury. Considering how hampered the Irish people 
are even now, after the concessions of a century, the progress they 
have made is very creditable to them ; and no one but a fool would 
expect a weak nation, impeded by all manner of restrictions, to 
become in a few generations as civilised and educated as the most 
powerful nation of the world, strong with the accumulated energy 
and spoils of generations. 

Another great difference in the character of education in the two 
countries is that in England elementary education is compulsory, 
while in Ireland it is practically not. This, in itself, is a great blot 
on the Irish system, for, to my mind, the question of school attend- 
ance calls for State interference more than any other department of 
education, I do not say that a hard-and-fast line should be drawn ; 
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but I certainly am of opinion that a minimum of between 100 and 
150 days of school attendance should be required of every child of 
school age who is able to attend. This would enable parents to give 
their children a decent education, and yet retain them at home to 
assist in the more pressing agricultural operations. There is, no 
doubt, in several parts of the country a determined hostility to any- 
thing savouring of compulsion. But such opposition is either in the 
main interested or unreasonable, and should be ignored by all true 
friends of the people. Whether Irish men or women remain at 
home or go abroad, it is equally essential that they should be 
educated. Their poverty handicaps them severely enough in all 
conscience without imposing on themselves the great and ignoble 
burthen of ignorance. It is lack of education that causes so many 
fine Irishmen in other countries to be nothing more than ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,” ay, and often forces them to swell 
the ranks of the criminal and idle. 

The school attendance committees formed in a few of the more 
unimportant boroughs do not call for serious notice. As I have 
previously asserted, compulsory education may be said to be non- 
existent in the country. But it is to be hoped that English ministers 
will awake to a due sense of their responsibilities in the matter, and 
make elementary education really compulsory and free, 

In my remarks so far I have confined myself solely to the question 
of the teaching of the rudiments of knowledge, or, what is the same, 
to the system of education in force in the public elementary schools. 
I consider this the more important, because in every country within 
the pale of either Western or Eastern civilisation there are always to 
be found a limited number of people capable of enjoying and utilising 
the higher branches of knowledge ; and although book-learning cannot 
with truth be described as education in itself, there is little doubt 
that it is the shortest and speediest road to it. 

Before leaving the question of elementary education it will be 
advantageous to the reader to have described briefly the system of 
national education in force in Ireland. The system has its faults 
like all others; but there is little doubt that, though it requires 
modernising and extending in many directions, and bringing into 
touch with public opinion, it is a good system on the whole, and no 
true friend of education would wish to see it replaced by any other. 

Subjoined is a tabular statement which exhibits at a glance the 
progress of education during the last thirty years: 


Year. Number of Pupils on the Rolls. Average attendance. 
ae 910.819 =... ..: + BEG, 286 
1000 -° 4. 2008080. 8... on. 
1887 ice 1,071,768 wis ae 515,388 
1894 ae 1,028,281 kee see 527,547 
a . ae... Oe 
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The proportion unable to sign the marriage register in 1895 was 
17:1 men and 16°5 women. In 1885 the figures were 23°5 men and 
26:2 women; and in 1874, 30°1 and 36:4 respectively. It will thus 
be seen that education is making good headway. 

It usually takes a boy nine years to complete his education at a 
National school. He spends two years in the first class—he being 
during the first year in what is popularly known as the “ Red Book,” 
and the second year in the “Green Book.” He then passes on to the 
second, third, fourth, fifth (1st stage); fifth (2nd stage); sixth (Ist 
stage); and sixth (2nd stage), in each of which he spends at least a 
year. He must have made at least 100 attendances (each complete 
day counting as one attendance) in the course of the scholastic year 
in order to be presented for the annual examination by the district 
inspector of National schools. If the pupil has not made the 
necessary attendances, or if he fails to qualify at the examination, 
the probability is that he will have to remain a second or third year 
in the same class. Th. general quality of the education given may 
be judged from the fact that it not infrequently happens that pupils 
of National schools succeed in passing the entrance examination for 
second division clerkships, excise, customs, &c., without any special 
training, On the whole, the education given in these schools 
compares very favourably with that given in English Board schools 
and Scotch Parish schools. But although the schools are good, they 
are certainly not national. The history of the country is not taught, 
and although the children leave the schools with the love of country 
in their hearts, and a good knowledge of its history, the former is 
implanted by Nature and the latter is obtained surreptitiously from 
the teachers. The class-books are in many cases hopelessly obsolete. 
Until quite recently the pupils were treated to some of Archbishop 
Whately’s dissertations on a long-exploded system of political 
economy ; and even now such things as the National Debt and 
Funds and Life Insurance usurp the place of useful subjects, and, 
in a great measure, tend to alienate pupils from their studies. How 
can a boy of twelve or thirteen years of age be expected to take an 
interest in questions which have no charms for any one but econo- 
mists, and statisticians, and, to a very limited extent, statesmen ? 

Agriculture is an obligatory subject in all male schools, except in 
the larger towns, and it is optional in all other schools, both male and 
female. Now, if thereis any one subject that ought to be taught well 
in the schools of a country like Ireland, surely it is a proper scientific 
knowledge of practical farming. But, as a matter of fact, nothing 
of the kind is done. The Board’s text-book is not in its way a bad 
one, but it is to a great extent unsuited for its purpose. The evil 
does not end there. Comparatively few schools have gardens 
attached to them. This is the more to be regretted, as gardens of a 
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suitable size could, in most cases, be secured at no great expense, 
and the benefits which would accrue to the country generally from 
their use would in a short time far outweigh any initial expense that 
may be necessary. With the exception of the few schools which 
have plots of ground attached, the instruction imparted in all others 
is purely theoretical. It is imparted by teachers who very seldom 
know anything of practical farming, and, to crown all, the pupils’ 
knowledge is tested by an inspector who is often unable to 
distinguish the difference between a mangold-wurzel and a swede. 
Every country school should, at any rate, be provided with a garden in 
which the pupils would have an opportunity of studying the advan- 
tages of scientific farming, and comparing its results with those of 
the unskilled farming carried on around them. Or, better still, why 
not provide in every county, say half-a-dozen purely agriculturab 
schools, with farms attached, in which all who desired could be 
instructed free of charge? These schools would not only provide 
excellent practical and theoretical instruction if well managed, but 
they could easily be made the medium of introducing cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs and poultry of approved breeds, agricultural implements 
of improved construction, plants and vegetables of the best varieties 
suited to the soil and climate, while at the same time they would 
afford in themselves valuable object lessons to the neighbouring 
farmers of the advantages derivable from careful and experienced 
farming. 

The writer has known numerous instances of farmers’ sons, who, 
after five or six years tuition in theoretical agriculture at a National 
school, went home to their own farms and reverted to the obsolete 
and wasteful methods of their fathers. They had never seen an 
illustration of the advantages of good farming, and were on that 
account unable to appreciate them. 

There are a few Dairy schools scattered throughout the country. 
These do very good work to the best of their ability, but they are too 
expensive and distant to be of much advantage to the ordinary 
farmer. Some of them, however, provide short courses of instruc- 
tion at nominal fees to those who pass a fairly difficult literary 
examination before entrance. Boys having a sound elementary 
education should experience no difficulty in this. 

There is a fair proportion of what are called Model schools. These 
are intended partly to train young teachers and partly as so many 
examples to the teachers in their neighbourhood of the benefits 
accruing from systematic and careful instruction. They are attended 
by the children who ordinarily attend National schools, and are 
non-sectarian. They give excellent education, and do not interfere 
with the religious beliefs of the children. 

It was, therefore, with deep surprise approaching to indignation 
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that I recently heard of the far too successful attempt of his Lordship, 
Dr, O'Dwyer, Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, to cripple the 
efficiency of the Model schools in his diocese by prohibiting Catholic 
parents from sending their children to these schools, and thus 
depriving the children of all the advantages of a superior elementary 
education, This is the more to be deplored considering the great 
concession made during 1896 to the sons of English Catholic noble- 
men and gentlemen, By a decision of the Pope they are allowed, 
subject to certain restrictions, to attend the notoriously Protestant 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Surely the Church of Rome 
has not one law for the rich and another totally different one for the 
poor ? . 

Dr. O’Dwyer poses as a great friend of education; but he also 
poses, as most Nationalists have cause to remember, as a patriotic 
Irishman. It would now appear that his zeal for the cause of educa- 
tion is as great as his zeal for his country’s welfare (save the mark !). 
It is not many years since his lordship said that he would prefer not 
to go to heaven in the company of certain notorious Plan of 
Campaigners. His action in tho case of the Model schools bears 
a certain resemblance in its intolerance and narrow-mindedness 
to that of Dr. McNulty, Bishop of Meath, who hurled his back- 
handed blessings at the obscure papers that dared oppose his omni- 
potence. It would be well for those right reverend gentlemen to 
remember that the spiritual powers entrusted to their care should 
not be rashly exercised, otherwise their successors might find to their 
cost that powers misused lose their efficacy for good, and are later 
on trampled in the dust. The terrible example of France, and the 
laxity in religious matters so characteristic of the Continent nowa- 
days, should not be without their lessons to Irish Catholic prelates 
and clergy of a]l degrees. 

To return to our subject, we believe that one of the best things 
about the National schools is the way in which they have brought 
Catholics and Protestants into contact at a time when the impressions 
which are received are most likely to be lasting. The Commissioners 
see that no child’s religion is tampered with, while at the same time 
they afford ample opportunities to the teachers and ministers of 
religion to provide for the children’s spiritual instruction, That the 
average quality of the religious instruction imparted to the Catholic 
children is good I have little doubt, and in this view I am confirmed 
by the expressed opinions of clergymen in Ireland, who have had 
greater opportunities of judging than I of the value of such instruc- 
tion. I know of one case myself in which the parish priest of a 
certain town in the North of England declared that the religious 
instruction given in a particular National school in the South of 
Ireland was better than that given by the nuns who had charge of 
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the schools in his own parish. And yet the secular instruction given 
in the National school in question was of the very best character, 
which shows that the latter was not neglected to the advantage of 
the former. 

I have devoted considerable space to a consideration of the system 
of elementary education in Ireland, because it is by far the most 
important branch of education. Various denominational societies 
provide excellent instruction for the children attending the schools 
under their charge ; but as the numbers educated by them are com- 
paratively few, we shall content ourselves with a passing reference to 
the work of one of them, Foremost among these bodies, as educational 
experts, stand the society known as the Christian Brothers. The 
instruction given by the teaching members of this society is, if not 
superior, at least equal to that given by the National teachers. Itis, 
therefore, a matter for just reproach that they should be deprived of 
any Government grant on account of their denominational character. 
If similar schools in England receive State aid there does not appear 
to be any just and sufficient reason why the Christian Brothers in 
Ireland should be excluded. If the character of the secular instruc- 
tion given in their schools is sufficiently good to satisfy the require- 
ments of the inspectors appointed by the Commissioners of National 
Education, it certainly seems unjust that they should not be paid for 
their labours. 

I shall now pass on to intermediate, or secondary education. 
For dealing with this class of work in Ireland there is an Inter- 
mediate Education Board, whose functions are to examine all 
candidates who present themselves for examination, and have satis- 
fied the Commissioners as to their eligibility as regards age, &c., the 
education of the children being entirely left to private enterprise. 
The Board awards prizes of various degrees to the successful pupils. 
There is little doubt that, while the intermediate system acts as a 
valuable stimulus on the secondary education of the country, it 
unfortunately tends to directly promote cramming. Therefore I 
have little hesitation in saying that a large portion of the money 
now annually spent in prizes and exhibitions might be much more 
profitably devoted to providing a certain number of free places in 
the more successful colleges for promising pupils of the elementary 
schools, who, while they possess a considerable amount of talent, are 
nevertheless unfortunately debarred by pecuniary circumstances from 
receiving an education which would ultimately be advantageous to 
the State and themselves. 

I now come to the question of bigher, or, as it is more generally 
known as, University education. This is, and has been for some 
time, in a very unsetiled state. The only great Irish University, 
that of Trinity College in Dublin, while professedly non-sectarian, 
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is regarded with distrust both by the prelates and priests and Catholic 
laity, and very few of that creed are to be found among its alumni. 
With its vast endowments it provides amply for the higher educa- 
tional wants of the other denominations. The Queen’s Colleges, 
which form another university, are also very little used by Catholics, 
and that from conscientious motives. The Royal University, being 
simply an examining body, need not be reckoned with. There then 
remains the Catholic University; and it is high time that the Govern- 
ment of the day provided this or some similar institution with 
adequate funds for carrying on efficiently its great work. This 
would not, I think, be asking too much, considering that, for all 
practical purposes, there are at the present time two other univer- 
sities which are used by the other religious denominations in the 
country. This question has been hanging fire for some considerable 
time, and it would be well for a Government that professes itself 
anxious to kill Home Rule with kindness to boldly put its shoulder to 
the wheel and remove at least one Jrish grievance. There are some 
people who think that the settlement of the University question, and 
a few other minor matters, would mean the settlement of the Irish 
question, There are others who think the same about the Land 
question. All these are very much mistaken, for the repeal or 
modification of the Act of Union is sought for, not so much to 
heal sectarian and religious grievances as political, social, and 
economic ones, 

Up to the present I have devoted myself almost exclusively to 
mere book-learning. I shall now turn my attention to technical 
education, which, at the present day, is as important as elementary 
education in the ordinary sense of the term, and the two should, at 
any rate, go hand in hand. Any country which aspires to eminence 
in any of the great industrial pursuits must, if it wishes to be suc- 
cessful, be well equipped with schools and colleges qualified to impart 
technical education. Even England, which for so long enjoyed 
industrial and commercial pre-eminence, was rapidly losing its posi- 
tion as the first commercial State in the world through the general 
neglect of such education. However, since she discovered her 
critical position, she has made, and is still making, gallant attempts 
to retain her old, and until recently undisputed, sovereignty in the 
world of industry. It stands to reason that the labourers and 
mechanics of any country produce better work by an acquaintance 
with the inexorable laws of nature and the truths of physical science. 
But the good does not end with the increased gain to the capitalists. 
The workmen themselves must necessarily benefit by any movement 
which tends to increase their intelligence. If technical education has 
produced good results in countries where the standard of general educa- 
tion is high, as in Germany, France, and England, surely its results in 
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a backward country like Ireland, in which the inhabitants, quite 
independently of education, are endowed with quickness of appre- 
hension and a very marked adaptability, must be much greater. It 
is therefore with deep regret that I am compelled to admit that 
there is no properly efficient system of technical instruction in force 
in the country. I have already alluded to the general inutility of 
the agricultural instruction given in the primary schools. Besides 
these schools, we find a model farm or a dairy school scattered here 
and there throughout the country, undoubtedly doing good work, 
but there are not nearly enough of these. What is wanted, from 
the agricultural point of view, is the multiplication of these farms 
and schools. With the exception of the little that is done for 
agriculture, technical education may be said to be non-existent in 
Ireland. There are no institutions similar to the English Polytech- 
nics, which have done, and are still doing, such magnificent work. 
Surely the time has at last come when those interested in the material 
prosperity of the country should do everything in their power to 
remedy such a deficiency. Government should be approached, and 
the means of creating and maintaining an efficient system of technical 
instruction should be demanded, not as a concession but as an act 
of simple justice. With the most favourable political and economical 
circumstances, Ireland will find it very uphill work trying to regain 
her long-vanished prosperity if the practical education of her people 
continues to be neglected. 

I have briefly summarised the most important facts relating to the 
general education of the country. It is satisfactory to say that 
progress, although under the circumstances necessarily slow, is the 
note all round. Although unfortunately our population is still grow- 
ing less and less, yet the percentage of the juvenile population 
attending school is steadily increasing year after year. That is, to 
say the least of it, very satisfactory. For the majority of people in 
all countries will for a long time to come continue to be content 
with the elementary schools, and therefore it should be the first aim 
of a just Government to make these as numerous and efficient as 
may be necessary. Next to elementary education, technical demands 
the most attention in any country. The latter department, although 
at present very backward, is, I hope, within sight of better times. 
Secondary and higher education are to a great extent luxuries 
reserved for the wealthy few. But it is well that those who indulge 
in those luxuries should by their life show to the common people 
that the book learning of the colleges lays the foundations of true 
education, and that the colleges had fulfilled their destiny by 
acting as the nursery of statesmen and philosophers who by their 
services helped to better the lot of the toiling millions, the real 
backbone of a nation. 

To live a good life, to do good to others, to respect, but not to 
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emulate, the foibles of our neighbours, to stand manfully against 
evil in whatever shape or form it is presented, to fear God and 
always do our daty, such are the aims, and such to a great extent 
the results, of real education. Happy and prosperous is the nation 
that contains the largest proportion of citizens educated in such a 
school. That Ireland may be happy and prosperous, that she may 
be glorious through the prosperity and glory of her sons, is the 


prayer of every educated Irishman. 
M. Datton. 











A FALSE STEP IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


NATIONS are supposed to have long memories. In some cases such 
a supposition is undoubtedly stamped with the weight and solidity 
of truth; but in others it appears to us to be little short of a mere 
figment. If after an appeal to arms one nation conquers another 
near or remote to itself, the event, or series of events are likely to 
be deeply implanted in the memories of both. The memory of the 
defeated one will be kept alive by the excessive war indemnity in 
which it was mulcted, its ruined towns and villages, stagnant trade 
and suspended industry, no less than by the graves of its heroes, 
and the increased number of widows and orphans over and above 
those who owe their bereavement to the ordinary course of events. 
The one whose brows are crowned with the laurels of victory is 
likely to remember at what cost it has vanquished an opponent ; 
and, if it has not lost a friend, it has made for a time, at any rate, a 
most implacable enemy. The doubtfulness of the issue itself is 
calculated to keep green the memory of the event, as it is not 
known whether the vanquished will prepare for and seize the first 
opportunity to wipe.out the disgrace of defeat, or whether feelings 
of hatred and thirst for revenge will give place to amicable feelings 
of friendship. 

Although nations are long-sighted to see their enemies outside 
their boundaries, they seem to be troubled with a kind of myopy 
which prevents them from seeing their foes within. There is a 
similarity between this unevenness of vision of countries and their 
memories, which accounts for their frequent forgetfulness or wilful 
disregard of domestic enemies, while foreign are kept fresh in their 
memories. If it is attempted to find out this real or apparent 
defect of national memory in our own country, the task is not 
difficult. It is due to our separation into parties. There is not, 
nor need be, any objection to parties nor sects, as they give variety, 
and in their better moods mutually stimulate to laudable endeavour. 
When, however, a certain party or a particular sect forgets that 
although they cannot wholly eradicate those forces in their country 
which work for tyranny, oppression, the choking and marring of 
liberty, and the spurious imitation of everything which is good, they 
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must not give any encouragement to them, then, in thus cultivating 
their vices and neglecting their virtues, they are doing something 
towards impairing their country’s memory. 

If there is one thing more than another which this country is not 
remembering, or, for party purposes, seeming to forget, it is the 
papacy and its history. One might suppose Zhe Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman had never been written ; Wickliffe had not been born ; 
the Reformation was a myth; the non obstante clause had never 
existed; James II. had not claimed the right of dispensing with the 
laws of his country ; and a bloodless Revolution had never seated 
William and Mary on the throne. The Pope is the Pope to-day as 
he was 600 years ago. If his Holiness does not exhibit the same 
cruelty towards heretics, and practise the same arts for holding and 
extending his power now as formerly, it is because, in one case, he 
cannot ; and in the other, he takes the suggestion of means for 
obtaining his object from altered times and circumstances. Wherever 
Christianity is being implanted, there will the English Reformation 
have to be re-enacted; and the first opponents of the Papacy 
commenced a struggle which in this country even did not end when 
Englishmen asserted their rights and Papal Bulls ceased to inspire 
feelings of dread. , 

The Church of England claims, and claims rightly, to have done, 
and to be doing much for elementary education. Up to 1870 the 
education of the poor was almost exclusively in the hands of 
Churchmen. In the year 1834 asmall grant was made by Parliament 
to assist in building school-houses. In distributing this grant, the 
Treasury was to appropriate part to Church schools through the 
medium of the National Society, and part to schools—in which 
the religious teaching was of no distinct denominational character— 
supported by the British and Foreign Schools Society. Lord 
Melbourne’s Government in 1839 vested the management of the 
annual education grant in a committee of the Privy Council. To a 
very large extent it was the contributions of Churchmen which 
helped to erect and support the schools which were subsidised from 
year to year by the annual grants of Parliament. No one will say 
that this theoretical imperfect system of elementary education did 
not provide tolerably well for the education of those for whom it was 
intended up to 1870, when the Elementary Education Act of 
Mr. Forster established by its side a local organisation to supply its 
deficiencies. 

When the time of the origin of the Church of England is 
considered, and how she has been specially favoured by way of 
endowments and other benefactions, may it not be asked, “ Was there 
not a cause for this interest in elementary education?” Much has 
here been given, and it is a case where much should be required. 
The Church of England dates her origin from before the time of 
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authentic history. Since the time when her polity was in its 
embryonic state, and her teaching had received a less definite shapo 
than at present, the Church has received endowments from kings, 
nobles, and the other several orders of landed proprietors, and later 
from the trading classes. It is true at the Reformation the Church 
was filched of no inconsiderable portion of her property ; but this 
was wealth ill-gotten by arts and artifices which a cunning Roman 
Catholic priesthood knew too well how to employ against a laity ot 
whose superstition and want of enlightenment they were the cause, and 
whose ignorance it was their policy to encourage. Avy Christian 
religious body, therefore, without any endowments, and supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, with such a history behind it, 
would have gone to the length of self-denial for the education of the 
young. How much more, then, was it the duty of the wealthy and 
privileged Church of England to do so? 

Although they existed in no light measure before, complaints, 
since the abolition of school fees, have come with redoubled force 
that Voluntary schools were being unfairly handicapped. To lighten 
their burdens and enable them to compete with rate-aided schools, 
the present Government proposed by their Bill, part i. clause 4: 

“For the assistance of public elementary schools requiring special aid 
there shall be paid in every financial year, out of moneys provided by 
Parliament to the education authority for each county, a special aid grant, 
calculated at the rate of 4s. for each scholar, who, during the preceding 
financial year, was either in a Voluntary school in the county, or in a 
schocl of any school board in the county which, but for this Act, would be 
entitled to a special Parliamentary grant under section 97 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870.” 


In the event of this or a similar Bill becoming law, the Government 
by their special aid grant would benefit Roman Catholic equally with 
Church schools. This isnot the worst. The latter part of paragraph 
two of the same clause says: 

“ But the special aid for any school shall be reduced by the amount 
applied for the maintenance of the school during the said previous 
financial year from any endowment held in trust for the benefit of the 
school.” 


Should this or a similar paragraph become law, a blow would be 
strack at the endowment of elementary education. It may be said 
this is of little moment, since no one will bethink themselves of 
endowing elementary schools. If no one does bequeath the whole or 
a portion of their fortune, either when they are in health or are 
about to bid good-bye to it, for the cause of elementary education, 
then private benevolence—which is not likely—will pursue the same 
unreasonable course it has done in the past. People have endowed 
churches in the past; but when it is clearly understood that 
education in its best sense means the development of man’s physical, 
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moral, and intellectual nature, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Englishmen in time will bethink themselves of giving something for 
the benefit of the mental character even of the poor. 

Can the Church of England, when tempted by the gaunt figure 
of poverty, think of no means of resource to help her out of her 
difficulty, that she must succumb to temptation by playing into the 
hands of those who are not only enemies to Protestant communities 
alike, but to a man’s birthright—the sacred name of Liberty? 
Now that school-fees are abolished more subscribers to Voluntary 
schools ought to be forthcoming. If these are not sufficient, a 
Church which during the last twenty-five years has given consider- 
ably over £81,000,000 for charitable purposes must contain many 
wealthy members witbin her fold. Private enterprise and self-help 
have made the British Empire. Is it too much, therefore, to expect 
that these should be the characteristics of an institution which, in a 
great measure, is responsible for disseminating and keeping alive 
that light and righteousness without which neither our own Empire 


nor any other shall stand ? 
M. Porritt, 











THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
TRAINED NURSE. 


AT no period in history has the trained nurse attracted so much 
attention as at the present time. Never in any previous age has the 
guardian of the sick chamber attained such pre-eminent distinction 
and prominence in public thought. The tremendous impulse of the 
example of Florence Nightingale in the reformation of our war 
hospitals in the Crimea created a wave of enthusiasm, not only in 
our own country, but throughout the whole world, which has grown 
in-intensity ever since. To-day the nurse stands amid a blaze of 
notoriety. The developments of modern times have placed her in 
the searching, scorching light of public criticism, the severest but 
hardly the truest test of real worth. Nevertheless by its judgment 
she stands or falls according to the popular estimate of success or 
failure. The situation at the present time is one of grave importance, 
pregnant as it is with the weighty issues of the future career and 
continued progress of this work, the supreme outcome, the direct 
result of Christianity. At the height of her fame the trained nurse 
totters with shivering vacillation on the very brink of a precipice. 
History repeats itself, and the hour of the greatest triumph is the 
hour fraught with the greatest danger. All energy has a reaction, 
and unless some force counteracts such adverse influence, overcoming 
the resistance offered, the result must inevitably be loss of power. 
The nursing profession is in an analogous position, and whether it 
can stand the test of this reactionary opposition will depend on the 
adequacy of its staying and resisting power. To judge from certain 
current writers it would seem that, so far from being in a more satis- 
factory condition in regard to the status and efficiency of the trained 
nurse, we have advanced only to fall into a worse state than before. 
If all that these critics allege be true, the modern nurse is nothing 
but an intriguer and dilettante. So far from realising that 


“ Better far 
Pursue a frivolous trade by serious means 
Than a sublime art frivolously,” 


she is trifling in a work demanding the cardinal essence of true 
meritorious character, high moral excellence, and noble ethical 
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principles, the exercise of the finest qualities to which human nature 
is susceptible. She is pursuing her own ends and advantages under 
the guise of Christian philanthropy, and so far from having any 
sympathy with suffering, she finds in the sick wards of a hospital or 
infirmary that element of excitement, that life and opportunity for 
coquetry, which society does not afford. In short, she. is nothing 
more nor less than a despicable humbug, an unprincipled schemer, a 
nefarious hypocrite, and a legitimate subject for the opprobrious 
censure of a pharisaic public. 

Such is the serious indictment of modern critics on what was once 
reputed a hard-working, honourable, and self-sacrificing profession. 
On whatever foundations these accusations rest, and with whatever 
justice these aspersions and delicate innuendoes are cast, it is essen- 
tial to the truth that we inquire honestly and impartially without 
prejudice or suspicious jealousy. In our demand for the truth we 
should not forget that realism, as it is displayed at the present time, 
is gross misinterpretation and unparalleled exaggeration. Its prac- 
tical demonstration violates its own fundamental principles. It is a 
malignant disease, a mass of squalid corruption, calculated not only 
to frustrate its own purposes but to destroy all the finer sensibilities 
of human nature. It tends towards the annihilation of the noblest 
qualities inherent in the character of man. Realism in the abstract 
is reality, truth ; neither idealisation nor degradation, neither exag- 
geration nor misrepresentation. It includes all reality, all truth. 
Not the part, but the whole ; the elevated as well as the degraded, 
aspiration as well as degeneration, light as well as darkness, strength 
as well as weakness, virtue as well as vice, the spiritual as well as the 
material, moral excellence as well as dissolute deterioration. As it 
is presented to-day it is the elimination of the good and beautiful to 
the undue elaboration and display of the evil and ugly, the magnified 
representation of the darker phases of human life and character to 
the rejection of its nobler attributes. It is the manner of the times 
to drag out the life and character, public and private, of any persons 
holding prominent and honourable positions, especially ministers and 
nurses or others engaged in philanthropic work, before the lynx-eyes. 
of critical gossips to dissect, detail by detail, to the most slender thread, 
and when that thread snaps these hold up their hands in sanctimonious, 
sacerdotal horror. Such a result is inevitable whenever a false 
standard, a vain ideal, is set up by a sensational enthusiasm 
dwelling wholly in the abstract, whose knowledge of the elements of 
practical working or the material and methods employed is almost a 
nonentity, and the crash is all the louder because it is their own idol 
which has fallen. It is the essential reaction of an erroneous, inflated 
sentiment, utterly inadequate to appreciate the principles and ques- 
tions at issue, wholly incapable of withstanding even the pressure of 
its own inordinate elation, The fame of the nurse has drawn her 
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work, her life, her character, in their minutest particulars, into the 
ignominious position of a notoriety which holds nothing sacred from 
its desecrating violation, a notoriety which is as vapid as it is 
frivolous and as insidious as it is despicable. But “ beauty, truth, 
and goodness are not obsolete; they spring eternal in the breast of 
man,” and whatever truth may underlie the accusations of these 
critics, whatever justification there may be in some cases for the 
present attitude of those holding opinions analogous in kind, though 
maybe modified in severity, to those of Mr. Hall Caine and Lady 
Priestley, the very language in which, for the most part, the indict- 
ment is couched, would indicate considerable amplification and 
hyperbole. The facts must be faced. The work of the narse is 
no sinecure. Numbers of those who enter on the training course 
having passed an examination the severity of which plucks 80 to 90 
per cent., are rejected as unsuitable after a few weeks’ trial, and a 
considerable percentage of these fail through physical incapability to 
maintain the high pressure required from them. To take the case of 
a modern probationer in her first year. She rises at six o'clock and 
comes on duty at seven, going off at 8.30 to 9 p.m. Out of this time she 
has three hours daily out of the wards and half an hour for dinner or 
tea, as the case may be, one of these meals being taken in the three 
hours, leaving over ten hours on duty regularly. These three hours’ 
recreation she is required to spend two days a week at classes, and a 
third day is taken up in writing out notes. One day is allowed off 
duty theoretically every month, practically every six weeks. These 
are figures taken from practical observation during a period of nine 
months whilst only recently an in-patient at one of our London 
hospitals. During the whole time the nurse is on duty she is pacing 
the ward attending to this or that; it is the exception to see any of 
them sit down for even a few minutes at a time, broken as it invari- 
ably is by repeated interruptions and requests necessitating getting 
up again. She is required to do anything and everything as the 
exigencies of time and place may direct without question or hesita- 
tion, even though it be nauseating in its repugnance, servile in its 
meniality, thrilling in its horror, and convulsing in its agonising 
agitation. Her conduct is the subject of the severest and most 
stringent scrutiny by her superiors on the one hand, and the captious 
inconsistent criticism of illiterate petulant patients on the other. It 
is expected that her work will be executed without fault or failing, 
whether it be simple or intricate, whether it require the delicate 
skill and experience of the trained hand and eye or the strength of 
an athlete. Every direction must be followed in the minutest detail, 
for on her implicit compliance with such directions a human life 
often depends, She is called upon to witness scenes of suffering 
which are tragic and depressing in the highest degree, and to bear 
herself at this and every other time with tranquil cheerfulness and | 
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invincible self-control. In the hour of danger she must be prompt 
to act with commanding presence of mind. She must be observant 
without ostentation or intrusion; careful, thoughtful, and quick 
without fussy activity, unprejudiced and impartial, neither showing 
favour nor special personal interest, for either one or the other would 
as surely be a source of invidious jealousy as the spark is the source 
of flame. She is expected to follow with receptive intelligence all 
that she sees done, and to understand the principles of a science so 
vast that a lifetime cannot study adequately even one of its score 
of branches, She is expected to appreciate the progress and deve- 
lopment of that science as these arise. Such is the life and character 
of the hospital nurse, Such are the demands made on this frivolous, 
flippant butterfly of the closing century, who, it is said, flits about 
the wards of our hospitals and infirmaries with less fixity of purpose 
than the fluttering of the down in the wind or the wild ravings of 
the pitiable lunatic amid the ravages of the demented brain in 
delirium tremens. This is the idle, inane, pleasure-seeking life led in 
our hospitals Sunday by Sunday, week by week, year by year. What 
insane caricature, what hideous nightmare has entered the literature 
of to-day that we seem no longer to be able to discern between the 
chaff and the wheat, to discriminate between the husk and the grain, 
the true sterling worth of a life lived honourably in the faithful 
service of the sick and suffering and an isolated execrable masque- 
rade, which results in these acrimonious stigmas being cast wholesale 
on characters the very quintessence of nobility, magnanimity, erudi- 
tion, and industry ? Whence this monomania? The nursing pro- 
fession, as it exists to-day, is in the aggregate unimpeachable. A 
doll dressed in the robes of a queen, painted with the fresh beauty 
of a belle, moulded with the skill of an artist, will not pass for a 
child. It is not a human soul. It is an inanimate machine, a 
manufactured article, a mere imitation of life, poor at its best, lack- 
ing the essentials of human character and personal individuality. 
The fraud cannot be concealed, and once exposed it should be made 
impossible for it tocontinue. That such worthless imitations flourish 
among private nurses is undoubtedly true. Their presence is only 
too patent even in the public streets to need any more eloquent cor- 
roboration. Their existence is, alas! an unequivocal, shameful 
reality. But the very constitution of the atmosphere of our hospi- 
tals and infirmaries is not merely unfavourable to the growth of 
these puppets of life’s play, but entirely adverse to their development. 
It is part of the essential aim in the management of these institu- 
tions to nip in the bud any tendency to depreciate the serious nature 
-of the duties the nurse must fulfil and the importance of the influence 
‘she yields on the moral and social character of the community. The 
frivolous, coquettish doll finds her happy hunting ground not amid 
‘the austere demands of institutional duty, but amid the miasma of 
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an unhealthy, contaminated private life. Here she has no occasion 
to seek congenial elements, The most favourable conditions already 
exist, and the fungus becomes naturally parasitic in the environment 
suited to its development, Its presence is the essential symptom of 
decay, and its continued growth a sign of ever increasing putrefaction , 
intensifying corruption and rapidiy advancing mortification. How 
far the indictment of the modern private trained nurse is true, so 
far does it indicate the rotten condition of the social standard of 
morality, and the dangerous elasticity of the public conscience. The 
gay, flippant doll is the outcome of the demand of a section of society, 
who, with a profound respect for clothes and external superficialities, 
prefer a walking costumier’s and haberdasher’s show model of 
questionable capability and shady reputation to the most skilful and 
honourabie woman the profession could furnish. Light as air, her 
character is equally weak. With that genial good-nature which, 
whilst it wins the good-will of all by its undisguised efforts to be 
agreeable, fails, by reason of its vacillation and indecision to awaken 
enthusiasm for anything or to exert those impulses which are capable 
of attracting, diverting, dr repulsing in virtue of the strength of un- 
wavering spontaneous resolutions and opinions, the peculiar distinctive 
characteristics of clearly defined personality; that one redeeming 
feature, by its exaggeration and perversion, becomes her temptation 
to the neglect of duty. Exhausted of all that constitutes her true 
strength, she is thin and empty as the ether; fluent in the expression 
of pretty flatteries as insipid as they are devoid of sincerity, with that 
superficiality of manner and motive which, like varnish and veneer, 
will not bear too close scrutiny, she is as thoughtless and reckless as 
her brains are vacuous and her hands unskilled. As the May-belle of 
afashionable drawing-room, pluming her feathers, cutting pretty figures, 
beaming insinuating smiles, seeking only to amuse and be amused, she 
is the attraction of a hundred youths whose assets may be liberally 
estimated commercially at the net value of their outer garments minus 
a considerable account for cigars and paste jewels, and intellectually 
as an intimate acquaintance with the latest sentimental or sexual 
novel, popular play, or society scandal; but in the sick room her 
presence is a hideous mockery and unqualified hypocrisy. She 
merits well the censure she gains, but such censure is deserved with 
equal if not greater justice by the public she serves. Those who 
live to please and serve—and who does not ?—-must please and serve 
to live. History affords abundant evidence that the morality of our 
theatres is as much the product of the public who patronise them 
as those who conduct them, that the morality of the stage is a clear 
indication of the morality of the nation, and the statement is equally 
true of any public servant in a self-governing country. The mud 
of violent execration and hostility thrown during the past few 
months—recklessly broadcast—recoils from the victims. The remedy 
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lies in the hands of the public and it is a duty they owe to them- 
selves, to their fellows, and to the numerous competent conscientious 
nurses at work all over the country that they co-operate effectually 
to the discouragement of these anomalies and incongruities. The 
root of the evil lies in the anzstheticised condition of society in 
relation to this matter. It is beyond the power of legislation to 
materially affect the situation. It is only by boycotting the incom- 
petent and discreditable, as Henry Irving and Ellen Terry have done 
in the case of the theatre, that the elimination of these undesirable 
elements can be effected. 

The remedy is in the hands of those who at present privately 
engage and reward the very characters whom it is their pleasure 
publicly to so ingeniously and ingenuously condemn. The truth of 
the accusations is regretably well-founded, but they would be more 
just were they less sweeping; they would be more vital and more 
momentous did they not reveal the unstable condition of their 
exponent; they would be more valid did not the bullets rebound 
and strike the marksmen with accentuated force in that they do not 
use the means within their power to protect themselves but actually 
encourage the continued existence of the characters they condemn. 
So long as the employer tolerates, nay prefers, the nurse who defaces 
@ maybe not unnatural grace and beauty by an unblushing immodesty 
and the gross extravagances of the uncultured and untrained, so 
long will such nurses be found in the ranks ready to turn traitor to 
the high standard maintained by the bulk of their colleagues, ready 
to betray each and all into the degradation of indiscriminate 
anathematising condemnation. It is only fair to the numerous 
efficient training schools scattered throughout the breadth and 
length of the land, and particularly so far as my own experience 
goes in the great metropolis, where those in authority are straining 
every effort to turn out only women of the highest capability, that 
the real point where the fault lies should be sought and exposed. 
The matron has a none too enviable task. The weeding out with 
scrupulous care, the constant supervision necessary to the main- 
tenance of discipline, the administration of a multitudinous staff, and 
the exercise of her prerogative of admonition with impartiality and 
justice, seeking always the harmonious working of the whole, is a 
rose with many thorns. The gratuitous exhibition of this unseemly 
non-appreciation of their efforts is, to say the least, discouraging and 
demoralising. 

Amid the continual rush, wear and tear of hospital life, with its 
perpetual, incessant application to the stern, inexorable demands of 
duty there is neither time nor opportunity for everlasting pretty 
coquetry with students or patients. So much is this the position of 
affairs that, so far from any intimacy arising, in the majority of cases 
the patient is known only by a number; he or she is Case 12, suffer- 
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ing so and so. Personal affairs are only known inasmuch as they 
affect the medical or scientific bearing of the disease and its treat- 
ment. It is beyond the bounds of reason that a nurse should follow 
personal interest to the extent asserted of some thirty patients who 
remain in the ward on an average about one month, making a total 
aggregate of 360 different persons in one year. Of some thirty nurses 
with whom I was brought into contact from time to time during that 
long period, not more than seven probably ever knew my name, and 
certainly not more than four would remember it. From day to day 
it is rarely that anything more than the ordinary conversation that 
would occur between casual acquaintances takes place between 
pitient and nurse. She maintains a stately reserve and wise dis- 
cretionary taciturnity, and looking back I can recall no question or 
expression, personal or otherwise, to which one could take exception. 
Obedience and discipline are the prominent features of the entire 
hospital training, and to a wise adherence to these principles is due 
the confidence and esteem which the nurse commands at all times. 
These are facts which any in-patient can verify, to the truth of 
which the complaints to be heard at every convalescent institution 
are abundant and convincing proof. Again and again one hears the 
same story that patients are treated too much as only of interest 
because they illustrate some abnormal peculiarity in disease, because 
they are a sort of scientific curiosity. This is another of the old 
war cries; and is it not a curious anomaly that these two much 
vaunted statements should be so absolutely opposed to one another, 
a coincidence unmistakeably incongruous that both be wholly true? 
On the face of it we have an absolute contradiction in terms; on the 
one hand of too intimate acquaintance, and on the other of cold, 
apathetic indifference. 

This is the life—a life of continued, perpetual labour, demanding 
self-control, self-sacrifice, patience, forbearance and a devotion to 
duty which nothing but the finest Christian motives could sustain ; 
a life with responsibilities and difficulties taxing every power, mental 
and physical, to a limit which only unfailing energy can maintain ; 
a life which saps the vitality to the very core, till the nervous power 
is exhausted and nature demands in unmistakeable terms her tithe 
of reinforcement, and compels a period of resuscitation and rest; a 
life for which these white slaves in the service of task-masters more 
unnaturally exacting, more ungenerously critical, in that their weapons 
have increased in power with the advance of the ages, pay £40 in 
return for two years’ training or serve four years with only a small 
honorarium. This is the life which these critics would term “‘ Dilet- 
tantism,” “The new road to matrimony,” or “To the altar by a 
new cut.” If this were the only goal of all their efforts, many would © 
prefer the older, the shorter and easier road. 

One would not wish to deny or conceal the fact that there have 
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been, as there ever will be where young men and women are thrown 
into daily contact, some cases in which the final issue has been the 
marriage tie. It is the natural outcome in this and every other 
circumstance of life, and the matter is passed with little comment 
every day as an ordinary occurrence which has become almost 
monotonous by repetition, Given a nu:nber of persons of either sex, 
educated, intelligent, of the high moral character and calibre of those 
who enter the medical and nursing professions, each with largely 
mutual interests, and it were not surprising if the percentage of 
marriages here had been higher than the average of society. That this 
is not the case is an earnest of the honesty of purpose of the 
members of these professions, 

There are ever in every department of society, business, or 
profession some who will disgrace their colleagues and bring ignominy 
on their calling. But whilst the actions at law made public by the 
daily press are adduced as evidence amounting to proof, it should be 
remembered how many are the similar actions, whether for divorce or 
breach of promise, which are suppressed because they are too common 
to be of interest, and hence are never published. The fact that a 
nurse and student, or nurse and former patient are involved, makes 
the case an opportunity for copy to catch the ear of a public ever 
awake to devour any new sensationalism or scandal, 

Neither can we expect that all will rise to the same eminence of 
perfection, that every one will be of equal merit. Every one is not 
capable of becoming a Florence Nightingale in nursing. Out of the 
scores who enter the ministry, few attain the first rank and become 
a Dr. Parker, a Dean Farrar, or a Bishop Boyd-Carpenter. Of the 
hundreds who become electricians, we have but one LEdison. 
Shakespeare, Dante, Browning, Tennyson and Lewis Morris stand in 
poetry far ahead of the thousands who dabble in verse. Among the 
ever increasing multitude of writers, but few attain to the highest 
point of fame. We have but one Carlyle, we have but one Emerson. 
But is this an excuse, a justification for the abolition of the lesser 
lights? Such an argument would involve the annihilation of all 
genius, the loss of all higher light, for even these did work in their 
earlier years which they would fain had never been made public. 
It is the ideal to which we must ever attain : 


“ Tt takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner style : 
It takes the ideal, to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the actual.” 


And even though it be with some failure : 


“‘ Better have failed in the higher aim as I, 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed.” 
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The work is one which has attractions of legitimate as well as 
illegitimate nature. With all its difficulties, and no one will deny 
that they are less than in any other sphere where the workers aim to 
obtain the best possible results, it has peculiar interests of its own. 
The spirit of scientific investigation and education, the distinctive, 
characteristic note of the age, replete with the fascinating, mystical, 
problematical phenomena which are presented on either hand, make 
the life, with its opportunities for observation and study, not only of 
science, but of character and sociology, one which cannot but prove 
a haven to the intelligent student. Further the development of 
religion and the public conscience, with the production of wider 
conceptions of the purpose and demands of Christianity in relation 
to the sick and infirm, the outcast, the alien, the ignorant and 
superstitious in the hovels and veritable cesspools of the earth, 
awakens a new sense of duty to be fulfilled, and adds strength to the 
enthusiasm of the student even where philanthropy is not the 
primary instigation. These are legitimate attractions; but along 
with these salutary movements there has been growing a collateral 
incentive which, whilst bearing the superficial characters of the 
genuine article, is the more pernicious in that it is clandestinely 
spurious. The fame and publicity which attaches to this profession 
has stimulated a false enthusiasm which seeks the satisfaction of 
pride and vanity by fawning at the feet of the goddess of notoriety. 
The result is that the girl who is not satisfied with her home 
volunteers as a nurse. She sees in it poetry, life, and fame. She 
finds the service of her own relations dull, uninteresting, and prosaic ; 
but she sees glory on the horizon if she enters a hospital ward. 
Her own friends do not fulfi! her expectations of what is her due. 
She finds no pleasure in the duties of the home ; but there gleams to 
her entranced elation a vision of the dawn of the ideal service in 
becoming the drudge of the unknown. But she who cannot serve 
her own will never serve another. Her dreams will vanish with a 
cruel rapidity when once inside the walls. Hundreds of those who 
stand on the doorsteps of our London hospitals, seeking by all sorts 
of ingenious devices to gain admittance, are not capable of dusting a 
lady’s drawing-room, much more fit to have charge over life and death. 
A large percentage of them know not even the elements of domestic 
economy and cleanliness, and it were the gravest of errors to permit 
such into the ranks of those who must combat with the micro- 
organisms of disease. To commit the charge of dressings and 
cleansing to such would be to foster an enemy in the camp. The 
stringent examination, the prolonged, preliminary training may have, 
must have, serious disadvantages, but it is effectual at least in this, 
that it makes the rejection and elimination of such candidates as 
these easy, and safeguards the public from being inundated with 
flimsy counterfeits, 
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The. remedy suggested by some ingenious, puritanical moralists 
misses the essential point and involves serious considerations and 
apparently insurmountable difficulties not altogether obvious at first 
sight. Any one who has had the opportunity to contrast the differ- 
ence between the moral atmosphere of a hospital ward and some of 
our convalescent institutions, cannot fail to have sought the source 
of the power which commands so great a distinction. It is hardly 
possible that the public, nay, even the authorities themselves, are 
aware how great is the separation between the morality of the 
hospital or convalescent institution where there is the personal 
supervision of the matron and the trained nurse and that where the 
authority is largely in the hands of a bailiff or sort of steward. 
Whatever relaxation might be suspected, neither the one nor the 
other realise the stupendous difference which exists between the two 
cases. Never was license more grossly abused. Led by one or two 
of the more ignorant and vulgar, the dormitories are made the scene 
of the exhibition of a morality which it is hardly conceivable could 
be more flagrant in the tap-room of the most debased locality of the 
great city. Coarse, lewd tales, blasphemy, lascivious conversation 
are indulged in, even in the presence of young children, with a free- 
dom and profligacy which it is impossible to describe, and still more 
impossible that it should be credible to any but an eye-witness. 
The more honourable occupants of the room are powerless to restrain 
the course of the conversation, since a protest will call forth a shower 
of abuse with increased volubility. To report the condition of things 
to the matron is unsatisfactory, if not useless. Such a method of 
procedure will be received with signs of great disfavour by the less 
flagrant offenders, who, whilst not themselves indulging to the same 
extreme, have no objection to listen with willing ears and encourage 
those more bold than themselves, and they will make it very uncom- 
fortable for those who commit such a breach of their code of etiquette 
and good faith. The leader may be dismissed, but his followers 
will take up the cudgels of warfare. Here are men, the greater 
portion of them snatched, as it were by a miracle, from the clutch 
of insidious and malignant disease, many of them, most of them, 
rescued at the very brink of the parting of the ways, now revelling 
in the depths of loathsome extravagances, seeking the satisfaction of 
coarse indulgences, recklessly regardless of all law, moral, physical, 
or spiritual. To attribute this difference entirely to want of efficient 
control on the part of the steward, however much that may some- 
times be at fault, will not meet the exigencies of the situation. The 
master maintains discipline over the slave with the bastinado, his 
overseers, and dogs, but it is the obedience wrought by overbearing 
physical power—compulsory, sluggish, indifferent, and hateful. The 
stewerd is at a disadvantage. He is regarded on terms of equality, 
and outside his immediate presence he wields no influence. What 
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is the secret force which underlies the reverential regard, the 
unqualified esteem, the general quiet, if not courteous, demeanour 
which is the prevailing atmosphere dominant everywhere in the 
wards of our hospitals? What is it that commands in the well 
regulated institution that entire absence of churlish impudence, 
turbulent, uncouth, odicus language, amounting often to infamous 
vulgarity and immorality, whilst the air of the other is filled with 
coarse ribaldry and vitiating profanity and licentiousness? With 
unfailing hesitation, I attribute this change to the presence and 
influence of the nurse. The facts are indisputable that in those 
institutions where there is the personal presence and supervision 
of the matron or the trained nurse the standard of conduct is raised 
far above the level of that where the same duties are performed by 
the steward, who, with many duties elsewhere, is often in exile, 
except at meals. 

The ideal of manly character is, among this class, of a rough and 
ready species, and the loquacious bully draws the crowd to his banner 
whilst the rest stand aloof with indifference or disgust. It is an 
eloquent tribute, not only to the innate nobility of human nature, 
but to the salutary moral influence of the trained nurse, that, how- 
ever little the more intractable characters may fear her authority, 
the inward honesty, sense of right, the ineffaceable memories and 
intuitions of the weak and vacillating will assert themselves in her 
presence in the interests of decency and order; and however much 
the self-opinionated bully may scorn to respect anything but fists 
and oaths, he has wisdom enough to know that he is then in the 
unpleasant position of the minority, and, with all his braggart boast- 
ing, he will not venture to direct his denunciations and anathemas 
against those of whose hospitality he is the recipient, but preserves 
a discreet silence. 

Men of every rank and grade have been taught to honour their 
sisters and failing this, invariably see courtesy and politeness dis- 
played towards the other sex. ‘The position taken up in this state- 
ment is borne out by the weight of evidence from the circumstance 
that it is said to be an easier task to maintain discipline, regularity 
and good conduct in the male than in the female wards. The sister 
of the ward commands discipline and obedience from the inherent, 
innate tendency to honour what is done from no other than Christian 
motives, a desire for the universal good sought at personal cost. 
Her request is a command from the knowledge that she has no 
desire to exercise superior authority or display militant despotism. 
Let a nurse give expression to any injudicious word or commit any 
indiscreet action which betrays the least suspicion of autocratic 
venity or arbitrary control and her authority in that ward will be 
materially weakened. ‘The line of demarcation which sets out the 
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borderland between the autocrat and disciplinarian may be in the 
abstract very difficult to define. The writing on paper may be 
blurred and ambiguous, speech may be incoherent and unintelligible, 
but the writing on human life is clear and vivid and in it all fine 
distinctions vanish. Reverse the situation and I do not hesitate to 
say that the whole moral atmosphere would be changed. No class 
are more intolerant towards the exercise of autocratic discipline than 
those who enter our Poor Law infirmaries, Dealing with these 
characters, varied in temperament, disposition, intelligence, educa- 
tion and ethical standards of conduct, the very fibre of their being 
in many cases soaked in narrowness and prejudice, and mentally 
incapable of appreciating the crux of the situation, at a time when 
the physical condition reduces matters to a crisis, when the mind 
is enervatingly active and morbidly susceptible, taking notice of the 
insignificant, magnifying trifles and making these to all intent 
agonising realities, when 
“ Distempered nerves 


Infect the thoughts: the langour of the frame 
Depresses the soul’s vigour,” 


this is a difficult, delicate and intricate task, demanding tactics, skill, 
and patience, but above all, an appeal not to and from the head only 
but an appeal to and from the heart. It is this diplomatic skill and 
delicate sympathetic appreciation of the individual character which 
has won the influence of the modern nurse. 

That there are some men capable of filling the position, who can 
bring the necessary qualities to the work, is undoubtedly true, but 
these are the very men who are seized with eagerness in every busi- 
ness house, and readily gain promotion to prominent and responsible 
positions. It cannot be expected that young men of this class would 
undertake a work demanding such self-sacrifice. In their case it 
would be a life-long labour, the remuneration for which would never 
keep a home, and the end of which must inevitably be in the work- 
house. With the nurse to-day it is a different matter. Marriage, 
if even at the end of a few years’ service for the public good, provides 
her with a home and only fair reward for previous devotion, and, in 
the absence of that event, there are always brothers or other relations 
glad to have the pleasure of her society. 

But, apart from these considerations, the principle underlying 
what has been previously pointed out cannot be too emphatically 
insisted on. The change of position involves a change of the point 
of view. The influence of a good woman is of more surpassing 
poignancy ; her example weighs with incomparably more importance 
from the very fact that in the one case the discipline is the result of 
authority, and in the other of esteem. Virtue which is compulsory is 
no virtue at all. To be honest because you have no opportunity to 
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steal lays the value of moral power on the environment, and lays the 
burden of indictment for the individual’s morality or immorality wholly 
on thosecircumstances, but it is impossible toindict an abstract principle 
or concrete environment; it is only possible to indict persons. You 
may lead a horse to the water-trough, but no power will compel him 
to drink. You may lay down hard and fast rules to be enforced 
with rigorous severity, but no conceivable dogmatic power will 
compel adherence to those regulations. In a thousand ways, and 
at every opportunity, they will be broken through, and, in the 
absence of some compelling or restraining power, licence will regain 
its awful, transcendent, vitiating influence with increased horror and 
virulence. The value of the moral influence of the nursing profession 
over the masses who enter our hospitals every year, and those especially 
who habitually inhabit our Poor-law infirmaries all over the country, 
is one which can be hardly too highly estimated, the supreme import- 
ance of which cannot be too forcibly asserted or too strenuously 
maintained. It is an influence probably more far-reaching, more 
vastly significant, more vital, more poignantly penetrating, more 
pregnant in its issues than they themselves realise. The secret of 
her power is the knowledge that she is working in that spirit which 
ennobles the nature and intensifies the efficiency of any work, the 
spirit of an earnest, inscrutable, and invincible love. A love “‘ which 
knows not sex nor person nor partiality, but which seeks virtue and 
wisdom everywhere to the end of increasing virtue and wisdom.” 
The example of the nurse as she moves about the ward with un- 
remitting zeal, with duty before her as “a constant flame,” with 
‘Conscience reverenced and obeyed as God’s most intimate presence 
in the soul,” inspires confidence and ‘“‘ aspiration after right and high 
hope conquering despair.” Amid dark hours she stands out a reve- 
lation of the native grandeur of the human soul, fathoming secret 
depths of pure motive, accelerating and intensifying high and holy 
desires, stimulating with its strength, exhilarating with its enthusiasm, 
invigorating by its beauty, admonishing all sordid interests, and ex- 
purgating the iniquitous and vicious by its nobility, convincing by 
its energy, elevating by its spirit, subduing evil by contact with good, 
awakening harmony out of discord, and tranquilising jarring thoughts 
by the sweetness of a life well and faithfully lived according to the 
sublimest ethical standards. Her presence is as a “star above the 
storm ”— 


«‘ A smile among dark frowns, a gentle tone 
Among rude voices ””— 


vanquishing dissonance and gloom and causing the angry voice to 
hush and the curse to cease. Here every shade of opinion, every 
denomination and sect, meet on common ground. Their differences 
coalesce as they work in a spirit which is undermining tho bitterness — 
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between class and class, showing a grander and a lerger tclerance, 
revealing a finer ard a ptrer nature in each individuai heart, seeking 
beauty and goodness everywherc to the increase of virtue, and endu- 
ing reverence for the sacredness of human life. Human natzre is, 
above all things, kigh!y impressicuable, and such impressions are all 
bat indelitle. You see cn» face and it is stamped in your eyes for 
alltime. You hear a vcice and the soft cadences cf its melcdious 
accects ring in jour ears never to die awar, the vibrations of whose 
harmonies never cease. You strike some fine note of character and 
the impuise of iis static energy becomes kinetic, dynamics, thrilling 
your life with all tho momeniam of its inherent power, spreading its 
undalations far and wide, and bearing with it the immortality born 
of the conservation of energy. In dealing with the education of 
individual character we have not to melt the coarse ore and cast the 
molten metal in a mould. The rude block of metal is there ready 
cast with all its irregularities, rough edges, and sharp corners, which 
can only be removed and softened in the lathe of discipline in the 
environment, polished and burnished by the keen chisel of individual 
influence, individual example, and personal effurt. The impression 
imparted by those few weeks of hospital life is one which is not 
easily effaced. The value of the trained nurse for her skill and care 
in the execution of medical and surgical directions in these days of 
elaborate scientific treatment cannot be questioned; but this, the 
other side, is one which has not been brought into sufficient relief. 
The harsh impetuous judgment of the hour makes it imperative that 
these points should be strongly emphasised lest they be lost sight of, 
and the more so that it is a phase of life which is too easily over- 
looked. The attraction of the good is more efficacious in the up- 
building of moral character than the repulsion of evil. ‘ All beauty 
warms the heart, is a sign of health and prosperity and the favour of 
God ; what emancipates, not what scares and pains, is wise and good 
in the arts and speech.” It is the magnetism of the fair flowers of 
morality and virtue which is the cardinal factor in the higher educa- 
tion of the individual character. It is the mesmeric influence of the 
beautiful which conduces towards the increase of the morsel stamina. 
That which excites our admiration fur the good elevates towards a 
nobler conception of the possibilities of life and the emulation it 
inspires weighs with incontrovertible power in the progress of the 
race. No more fatal condition of thought can be imagined than that 
of stolid, self-satisfied, self-centred indifference, with its dull, ever- 
deadening apathy, bearing the fruit of its own lethargy according to 
natural law, that disuse means degeneration and airophy. There is 
no more humiliating degradation than a life sunk in the mud of self- 
abasement and celf-abandonment. A life which has ceased to respect 
itself, given over to the influence of the hour, be it intoxicated self- 
- elation or morbid, misanthropic depression, living in the belief that 
VoL. 148.—No. 3. 
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‘Right, Wrong, Virtue, Vice, Goodness, Sin,” are, as Wilson Barrett 
put the words into the mouth of Marcus Superbus in the Sign of the 
Cross, “ the accidents of habits and sonditions, a mass of contradic- 
tions, among which men grope blindly, raking end snatching for that 
which is not there—Happiness,’ what greater tragedy is ever 
enacted than this? And in no circumstances is its horror mcre 
apparent than in the hour of sickness. Neither is there any time 
when human nature is more susceptible and plastic. The influence 
of mind on body, the connection between the mental and the physical 
condition is one too intimate and too intenze to be disregarded. The 
life of to-day, with its all-absorbing interests, perilous excitement, 
and rapid, vacillating aiternation between the arxiety and care of 
business and the sensational pleasure-seeking, almost equally exhaust- 
ing acd enervating, when even relaxation affords no rest, when tran- 
quility and cuiet are only cther names fcr depression, is a life which 
runs dangerously near the verge of :chaotic insanity. The slightest 
accident is sufficient to disturb the equi-ibrium of forces with tke 
production of neurastlenia. It isimpossible to neglect so momentous 
« factor in the pathology of the time. It is repeated!y seen that the 
temperature of the neurotic will rise to persistent fever heat for no 
adequate reason save that of habitua! mental condition as the direct 
result of hypochondriasis or other nervous disorder. To counteract 
these tendencies and their unwholesome effects is no small progress 
towards the conquest of disease, and by no means the least signifi- 
cant part cf the work of the nurse, or a trivial assistance to the 
physician. 

It is the motes in the sunbeam which reveal the light. Without 
these the light would be there but it would be invisible. Our 
immediate, stupendous, overwhelming danger is that we magnify 
the specks of dust till they hide the sun. Oh, butterfly! thy 
position is perilous. Thine enemies multiply. The foe approaches 
boldly bearing in his hand the net which even now is falling with 
a wide encircling sweep and the vapour is at hand wherewith to 
seal thy doom. Oh, moth! though thy glory shine amid the dark- 
ness of night, an unrelenting flame threatens to scorch and mar the 
radiance of thine iridescent colour, and ere the day dawn thy glory 
may be dissipated in the ether. 

The pure of heart are slow to credit calumnies. It is not the 
eye for faults but for beauties that constitutes the real critic. . We 
must beware that we do not blind ourself to the goodness of human 
nature, nor look ungenerously on a work the value of which the 
English people have learned to appreciate, lest an honourable, faitb- 
fal, self-sacrificing and noble profession become a laughing stock 
aud a bye-word, the censure of the vulgar, the derision of the inane, 
and we find out too late: 
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“Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you: they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you 
Who care not for their presence, muse or sleep, 
And all at once they leave you and you know them. 
We are so fooled and cheated.” 


For, “if religion be the doing of all good and for its sake the 
suffering of all evil, “ suuffrir de tout le monde et ne faire souffrir 
personne,” that divine secret has existed in England from the days 
of Alfred to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence 
Nightingale, and in thousands who have no fame. 


HERBERT W. A. WILSON. 





ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 


THERE are magnetic personalities—there is no denying it; persons, 
that is, who exercise an indefinable charm or spell over those around 
them. Elizabeth Inchbald was one of these. A rival beauty once 
complained—so Mrs. Shelley tells us—that when Mrs. Inchbald 
came into the room and sat in a chair in the middle of it, as was her 
wont, every man gathered round it, and it was vain for any other 
woman to attempt to gain attention. Sheridan declared she was the 
only authoress whose society pleased him. Godwin used to describe 
her as a piquante mixture of a lady anda milkmaid. Fate had, indeed, 
made her, not exactly a milkmaid, but the daughter of a small 
Suffolk farmer near Bary St. Edmunds, but the prosaic surroundings. 
of a farmyard could not quench the ardour of her nature or the fire of 
her ambition. Her life had all the elements of romance. At seventeen 
Miss Elizabeth Simpson—for that was Mrs. Inchbald’s maiden name: 
—was stage-struck. She and her brother George seem to have 
caught the infection at the same time from going to the little theatre: 
at the Bury fair, where the barn stormer ranted to the dismal light. 
of a tallow candle. George took to the stage at once, and Elizabeth 
solicited a theatrical engagement, unsuccessfully, at the Norwich 
Theatre. It certainly argued a courageous spirit on her part to- 
assay the dle of an actress. She had not received any proper 
education, and, worse still, she stammered. But she had a dauntless. 
spirit. She conquered her habit of stammering, and the way she 
did it was this. She wrote out all the words most difficult to her 
voice on slips of paper, kept them in her pocket, and practised them 
in all her leisure moments. The defects of early education she 
supplied by assiduous study and reading. This steadfastness of 
purpose is one of the most striking and admirable traits in her 
character. 

The Norwich Theatre was her first hope, and might do very well 
to begin with, but Miss Simpson’s ambition soared higher. Her 
passion was to shine as a bright dramatic star in the great world of 
London, and this passion was inténsified by a visit she paid to the 
metropolis to a married sister, a Mrs, Hunt, who lived in Tichborne 
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Street. At her sister’s she heard theatrical talk and met theatrical 
people, and among them an actor of the name of Inchbald. Of him 
she seems to have made an immediate conquest, but her own feelings 
were controlled by a prudence which never forsook her through life. 
“‘In spite of your eloquent pen,” she writes, in reply to an offer 
of marriage which he made her on her return home, “ matrimony 
still appears to me with less charms than terrors,” Perhaps this was 
coquetry ; perhaps dazzling visions of wealth and fame to be won on 
the stage eclipsed for the moment the milder radiance of domestic 
life. At all events, the stage fever only grew upon her. Before 
two years had elapsed the die was cast, and she had made up her 
mind to try her fortune in London. “On the 11th April, 1770,” 
she says, “early in the morning, with much fear and difficulty, I 
deft my mother’s house unknown to any one, came to London in the 
“Norwich Fly,’ and got lodgings at the Rose and Crown in St. John 
Street.” She was at this time nineteen, tall, slender, straight, of 
the purest complexion and most beautiful features; her hair of a 
golden auburn, her eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness, a com- 
dination of delicacy that checked presumption, and interest that 
eaptivated the fancy. No wonder she should have attracted attention 
in walking about London alone. Unaccustomed to be the observed 
of all observers, the rude stare of the streets abashed her; she 
fancied she was being watched and followed—memories, perhaps, of 
Clarissa Harlowe floated through her mind. At all events, she was 
seized with a sudden terror, hurriedly left St. John Street, and, after 
some strange adventures quite in keeping with a heroine of romance, 
got new lodgings at the White Swan on Holborn Bridge, only by 
‘pretending herself a passenger disappointed of a place in a stage. 
Why she did not go to one of her married sisters is a mystery, 
except to the practised novel reader. Why did Miss Lydia Languish 
‘object to a commonplace marriage with Ensign Beverley? In the 
avords of Hood’s little ballad, ‘‘ There’s no romance in that.” Besides, 
she had throughout life an independent, self-reliant spirit. She had 
made her bed, and she was prepared to lie on it, though it might 
not be one of roses. There was a vulgar person of the name of Dodd, 
‘to whom she applied for a theatrical engagement. Dodd, like others, 
admired her, and showed his admiration too evidently. Provoked 
by his attentions on one occasion, she snatched up a basin of hot 
water and dashed it in his face. She had, indeed, a fine spirit of 
herown. At another time when Harris, the then manager of Covent 
Garden, took some liberties with her, she pulled his hair violently, 
so violently that, as she said in relating the adventure afterwards, 
much to the amusement of the green-room, “I don’t know what 
would have become of me, if be (stammering) had w-w-orn a 
w-w-ig!” These and other indignities seem to have made her 
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sensible of her unprotected state, and she asked Mr. Inchbald what 
she should do. He counselled marriage. 

‘‘ But who would marry me ?” cried the lady. 

“T would,” replied her friend, “if you would have me.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, and would be for ever grateful”; and married they 
were in a few days. 

Then began her career as an actress, continued for over thirty-six 
years. She and her husband travelled all over England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, performing at provincial theatres—much after the 
manner of the Vincent Crummles—now at Bristol, she playing 
Cordelia to her husband’s Lear (his 7é/e was what the French call 
peres nobles), then at Edinburgh, walking on the hills and by the sea- 
shore to spout her parts aloud, anon at Bath. Among her varied 
répertoire of characters were Lady Ann (Richard III.), Desdemona, 
Fanny (in the Clandestine Marriage), Miranda, Ann Boleyn, Jane 
Shore, Callista (in the Fair Penitent), and one of Captain Macheath’s 
rival charmers in the Beggar's Opera. It was a hard life, and not a 
lucrative one either. 

Speaking of a journey which they took from Aberdeen to 
Edinburgh, she says: ‘“‘I walked part of the way there, rode in a 
cart to Cupar, where we drank tea.” At night they set off in a cart 
again; it was a dismal night, perfectly unsheltered. They were all 
wetted to the skin, and in this chilled and miserable state slept at a 
small public-house. On the morrow they had, in defiance of 
rheumatism, to put on their wet clothes, and at last arrived, after this 
“truly Thespian progress,” at Edinburgh. This sort of thing was 
trying to the health; but Mrs. Inchbald had at least her wish and 
saw the world. It stored her mind, too, with materials for her 
dramas. 

While acting at Liverpool, she and her husband made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Siddons, then an unrisen star. ‘“ Drank tea,” 
she says, ‘‘ and supped with Mrs. Siddons, and met her brother, 
Mr. Kemble.” Kemble was then twenty, tall, handsome, and stately, 
and he made a deep impression on Mrs. Inchbald. We feel 
throughout, on reading her Memoirs, that Kemble would have been 
her choice had she been free; but she was not; she had given 
herself away too soon. However, she and her husband seem to have 
been a fairly happy couple, though they had their occasional tiffs, 
amantium ire. He excited her jealousy sometimes, and she was— 
what shall we call it ?—impulsive, whimsical. On one occasion, for 
instance, Mr. Inchbald had borrowed a likeness of Garrick of a friend, 
and was anxious to copy it perfectly (he fondly believed himself an 
artist); while engaged in this occupation he was suddenly called to 
dinner, and not immediately obeying the call, his lively lady, without 
mercy, tore his labours to pieces, When, however, Inchbald died 
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suddenly of heart disease, it was a severe blow to her. Tate 
Wilkinson, their manager, relates how his wife went to ask Mr. and 
Mrs. Inchbald to drink tea with them in the afternoon. She found 
both well and in high spirits; Mr. Inchbald never so happy in his 
life. ‘“ A few minutes later, a servant came rushing in breathless and 
pale, exclaiming that Mr, Inchbald was dead. We felt as by enchant- 
ment turned to stone. The beautiful Mrs. Inchbald looked beyond 
herself, a goddess, not a mortal, and appeared so languishingly sweet, 
as if secure of all beholders’ hearts.” She herself speaks of it as a 
“day of horror.” ‘“ Began this year a happy wife, finished it a 
wretched widow,” is the entry in her diary. Perhaps it was well 
that she had her livelihood to make to distract her mind. - There is 
something serio-comic in hearing that six months after she became 
a widow she was asked to become Mrs. Dicky Suett, the wife of the 
clown whose mirth-compelling chirrup has been immortalised by 
Charles Lamb. She was not, indeed, averse to a second hymen. If 
Kemble had asked her she owned she would have “jumped to have 
him.” It was for his ‘‘ benefit” that she appeared for the first time 
after her mourning on the stage, in the character of Hector’s lovely 
widow. But though Kemble bowed at her shrine and wrote a 
funeral ode of florid eulogy, borrowed from Collins, on the departed 
Inchbald, he never proposed. So poor Elizabeth, feeling very forlorn, 
went on with her acting at the wretched pittance of 26s. a week, 
and sometimes had to endure the indignity even of walking on in the 
pantomime. She never, indeed, achieved any high degree of success 
as an actress. She wanted freedom and grace in her action. 
Formerly she had stood without any great disparagement by the side 
of Mrs. Siddons; now that luminary had risen, and Mrs, Inchbald 
was become no more than a waxen taper in the solar blaze. It may 
be mentioned to the credit of her good taste that she was the first to 
try the effect of her natural hair on the stage. It was hard enough 
to live on 26s. a week herself, yet out of {these starvation wages the 
generous woman was constantly helping improvident or distressed 
members of her family. ‘‘ When I cried for cold,’ she writes, ‘ I 
said to myself, ‘ But, thank God, my sister has not to stir from her 
room ; she has her fire lighted every morning; all her provisions 
bought, and brought ready cooked; she is now less able to bear 
what I bear, and much more should I suffer but for this refleetion.’ ” 
“To make the crown a pound,” Elizabeth tried her hand at play- 
writing, and at last, after many disappointments, managed to catch 
the elder’ Colman’s fancy with Zhe Mogul’s Tale. . It was a slight 
thing—a party of vulgar English alighting from a balloon in the 
sacred precincts of the Sultan’s seraglio, and being frightened out of 
their wits by the pretended fury of Blue Beard—but it brought her 
£100, and encouraged her to stick to this kind of work. She 
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followed up her success with J’/l Tell You What. Here is a 
sample of her dramatic style taken from Such Things Are. It 
recalls one of the ‘“ regular morning jangles ” of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle : 


Sir Luxe Tremor. I tell you, madam, you are two-and-thirty. 

Lavy Tremor. I tell you, sir, you are mistaken 

Sir Luxe. Why, did you not come over from England exactly sixteen 
years ago? Have we not been married, the 10th of next April, sixteen 
years ? 

Lapy T. Not so long. 

Sir Luxe. Did you not come over the year of the great eclipse ? 

Lavy T. I don’t remember it. 

Sir Luxe. But I do—and shall remember it as long as I live. ‘Ihe 
first time I saw you was in the garden of the Dutch Embassy, and you were 
looking through a glass at the sun. I immediately began to make love to 
you, and the whole affair was settled while the eclipse lasted, just one hour 
eleven minutes and fifty-nine seconds. 

Lavy T. But what is all this to my age? 

Sir Luxe. Because I know you were at that time near seventeen, and 
without one qualification except your youth. 

Lavy T. No matter, Sir Luke, but I delivered you a gocd character. 

Sim Luxe. Yes, my dear, you did; and if you were to ask me for it 
again I can’t say I could give it you. 


Besides her plays she was working hard at a novel or tale long 
floating in her mind—7Zhe Simple Story : that was the title she gave 
it. The Simple Story was, in fact, two stories rolled into one, or a 
story in two parts. In Part, or what may be called Act i. we have 
Mr. Dorriforth (supposed to be Kemble) deeply in love with the 
heroine, Miss Milner, who, under an assumption of levity and caprice, 
conceals a passion as ardent as Dorriforth’s. After the usual mis- 
understandings proper to romance, they are engaged and left 
rapturously happy. When Act ii. opens, we are aghast to find all 
changed, the household gods shattered, the dream dispelled, “‘ the 
beautiful, the beloved Miss Milner, she is no longer beautiful, no 
longer—tremble while you read it—no longer virtuous.” In fact 
she has run away with somebody else during her husband’s absence 
for years in the West Indies. Really, husbands who do this sort of 
thing deserve to have their wives run away. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to describing, pathetically 
enough, how the child of this ill-starred union melts the proud and 
obdurate father’s heart and wins back his love at last. For Zhe 
Simple Story Mrs. Inchbald got £200 in money, but more in reputa- 
tion ; indeed, it is now the corner-stone of her fame. 

“The neighbourhood of the theatres one hundred years ago,” says 
Boaden, the author of her Memoirs, was thought to furnish the most 
convenient residences for the members of the profession. As but 
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few of the ladies kept their carriages, they were seen about five 
o'clock, with their maids or younger sisters, going between the Strand 
or Bloomsbury or Great Queen Street or the contiguous streets, 
Great Russell Street, and King Street, and Bow Street with its 
paved courts, and the stage-doors of their respective theatres, from 
which, well wrapped up in their cloaks, and not disdaining even the 
vulgar clogs upon their feet, they at a later hour (not, however, one 
in the morning) hurried home through crowded and dirty streets to 
lodgings such as their circumstances could afford.” Nous avons 
changé tout cela. Mrs. Inchbald took up her abode in Great Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, on the second floor of a house which had 
formerly been Button’s Coffee-house. Not long afterwards -she 
moved to Leicester Square, to a house almost opposite Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’. It is amusing to find her writing to decline an invita-, 
tion to the country because ‘“‘ Leicester Square is so beautiful; from 
the vast rains it is green as in spring, and London is so still—at 
least to me.” She had the happiness now of having her door 
eternally besieged, and had to lock herself in if she wished for 
quiet. Of her male friends the greater part were decidedly in love 
with her. Sir Charles Bunbury was a frequent and a favoured 
visitor. Dr. Wolcot—the celebrated “ Peter Pindar ’—sighed like a 
furnace for her. Hear his soft complaints : 


‘“ Eliza, when with female art 
You seem to shun and yet pursue, 
You act a false, a soulless part, 
Unworthy love, unworthy you ! 


‘ Reluctance kills the rising bliss, 
Half-granted favours I disdain, 
The honeyed lips that I would kiss 
Are gall unless they kiss again. 


‘No passive love that silent takes 
All I can give without return, 
Be mine the frame that passion shakes, 
The liquid eye, the lips that burn. 


* Desires that mantle in the face, 
Wishes that wait not to be won, 
The living, dying, rapt embrace, 
Give these delights or give me none.” 


From which we may gather that “‘The Muse,” as her friend 
Horace Twiss and the Siddonses called her, was something of a 
coquette, at all events discreet. She had need to be, for there were 
many, for a great part of her existence, who dishonoured themselves, 
aot her, by supposing it possible that she might listen to vows not . 
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made at the altar. But she really lived up to her own notions, and 
immediately resented a look which displeased her. “ That woman 
Inchbald,” said Harris the manager, “ has solemnly devoted herself 
to virtue and a garret.” Yet she was far from strait-laced, and was 
even suspected of having gone to a masquerade in doublet and hose, 
like the heroine of her Simple Story. “Ah me!” she might have 
sung with Miss Hardcastle : 


“Ah me! when shall I marry me ?¢ 
Lovers are plenty but fail to relieve me. 
He, alas, fond youth, who could carry me, 
Offers to wed, but means to deceive me.” 


Those who liked her she did not care about, and those she liked 
did not offer, or did not offer what she could accept. She had 
several grand passions. Kemble was married now, and her ardour 
for him had cooled, but there was a Dr. Warren whom she adored. 
She records her practice of continually walking up and down Sack- 
ville Street, where he lived, watching whether there were lights in 
his apartment, following his carriage about town for the chance of 
seeing him, and such other extravagances. When she is so happy 
as to meet him she is afraid to look at him. Later on there is 
another doctor—a Dr. Gisborne—but not quite such a fierce flame as 
the first. In spite of these agitating love affairs, her spirits seem 
to have been fairly good, as the following entry in her diary evinces - 
“On June 29” (it was a Sunday) “dined, drank tea, and supped 
with Mrs. Whitfield. At dark she and I and her son William walked 
out. J rapped at doors in New Street and King Street and ran away.” 
Imagine a muse, an authoress, a blue-stocking of thirty-five at least, 
amusing herself in this way! A few days later, she, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemble, and the aforesaid Mrs. Whitfield take a fish dinner at 
Billingsgate together, return by water aud drink tea (they always 
drank: tea in those days) at Mr. Kemble’s in Caroline Street. Kemble 
was now manager of Drury Lane and in the zenith of his histrionic 
fame. But Mrs. Inchbald benefited little by her friend’s prosperity. 
He (Kemble) thought there were quite plays enough, and though he 
offered her an engagement as an actress she thought it best, for 
various reasons, to decline. Her one aim in life now was to save 
money, as Burns says: 


“ Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Not for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


She never allowed herself more than twenty-five shillings a week 
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for her ménage, and often had to do the work of a servant. Her 
landlady on one occasion would not let her maid clean the fair 
authoress’s apartment. ‘‘I was above an hour,” she says, “‘ striking 
a light, fetched up my own water three pairs of stairs and dropped 
a few tears into the needless stream as any other ‘ wounded deer’ 
might have done.” Later on she writes: ‘‘ Last Thursday I finished 
scouring my bedroom, while a coach with a coronet and two footmen 
waited at my door to take- me an airing.” She had many fine 
friends; the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Mount Cashel, the 
Countess of Cork and Orrery, and many others, At some private 
theatricals at one of these (Lady A.’s), at which she had promised to 
perform, there was to be a supper on the stage, and Mrs. Inchbald 
represented to Lady A. that in the hurry of clearing away—which 
was one of the comic incidents—the wine bottles and dishes would 
probably be broken and the hangings and furniture spoilt or stained. 
‘The lady cried out that she would not have a real supper, but that 
everything should be counterfeit, on which she rang for her butler 
and ordered him to go and bespeak a couple of wooden fowls, a 
wooden tongue, glass jellies, and so forth. “ Nay,” cried Monk 
Lewis, “if your ladyship gives a wooden supper, the audience will 
say all your actors are sticks!” ‘It was no less entertaining,” she 
adds, “to see the surprise of the butler or house-steward, a good- 
looking, grave, elderly man. He knew there was a supper to be 
given to the company after the play, and not knowing there was to 
be a supper in the play he was confounded at the orders given him, 
said he would see them executed as far as in his power, but with 
great humility represented that he thought the company would like 
a real supper better.” 

She could boast that, like the Athenians, she cultivated elegance 
with economy; in other words, she dressed tastefully on little or 
nothing. ‘ Have you an old blue handkerchief or an old blue sash, 
or anything of a light faded blue you could lend me to decorate my 
faded person for Mrs. Morton Pitt’s masquerade to-morrow evening ? 
My domino is lent. me, and as I love uniformity in my expenses as 
well as my dress, J mean on this occasion to be at no expense at all. 
Observe, anything blue; a blue workbag, a blue pincushion or a 
pair of blue garters I can fasten about me somewhere.” Blue was 
her colour of course, but seemingly she was going as a “ bluestocking,” 
a term just come into vogue. She speaks here of her “ faded 
person,” but in truth at no period was the opinion so general of the 
beauty of her person and the elegance of her manners. This was 
a matter on which “ The Muse” was by no means indifferent. Is any 
woman? The author of her Memoirs indeed naively confesses that 
she had a very teasing love of admiration and attention, She fre- 
quently expresses anxiety about her personal charms. She has 
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broken a tooth for instance, and fears it may impair her beanty; 
another day she enters in her diary, ‘‘ Rehearsing Jovers’' Vows: 
happy but for a suspicion amounting to a certainty, of a rapid 
appearance of age in my face.” This feminine foible helped to 
form even her religious faith. ‘It is only in the promises of the 
Gospel,” she writes in one of her letters, ‘‘ that I can ever hope to 
be young and beautiful again.” Zhe Lovers’ Vows alluded to above 
was an adaptation of Kotzebue’s Child of Love. Was not this, by 
the way, the very play in which the adorable Emily Fotheringay 
(née Costigan) made such havoc with the heart of Arthur Pen- 
dennis ? 

In one scene of this play a distracted mother appears on the 
stage with her baby in her arms, and rushes off in a whirlwind of 
passion. Mrs. Inchbald impersonated the part, and, as she rushed in a 
tempest of tears through the stage door, the baby’s head came violently 
in contact with the door- post, and the hollow reverberation, like that 
of Troy’s horse, revealed too plainly the baby to be a wooden doll. 
The spell of tragic emotion was broken—the sublime lies very near 
to the ridiculous—and the audience burst into peals of laughter, 
Ag ésToc yéeAwe. 

All her life she had kept a diary, an autobiograpby. Phillips, a 
publisher of St. Paul's Churchyard, had offered her £1000 down for 
the four volumes, but she hesitated, and the offer was withdrawn. 
When her theatrical friends spoke to her about publication, she used 
to assume a look of terror, and exclaim, ‘‘ Would you have me 
mur-dered?” Towards the close of her life she perused the volumes, 
and adds expressive comments on some of the chapters: ‘“‘ Vulgar 
again, I fear”; “Short and good”; but prudence or conscience 
prevailed. In her firmest handwriting is the following: ‘“ Query, 
what should I wish done at the point of death? Do it now.” And 
done itwas. The four volumes were destroyed. A plague on these 
scruples which lost us such diaries as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s, 
Byron’s, and Mrs. Inchbald’s. It is all the more regretable, 
because it is plain, from the extracts we have, that the diary in 
«juestion was lively and piquant. Nobody could tell a story better 
than “The Muse.” All we know of the contents of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
diary is derived from Boaden, the author of her Memoirs—Billy-the- 
go-by-Boaden, as he was called. Boaden, it seems, had written a 
successful play at the Haymarket—7he Italian Moni:—and is reported 
to have said of it that he had given Billy (meaning William Shake- 
speare) the go-by. Hence his nickname, and one would guess from 
the Memoirs that it was well deserved. He seems to have belonged 
to the genus bore. Colman came to Boaden’s rehearsal, and said 
aside to the stage-manager, “ D n the fellow; we shall now be 
pestered with his plays year after year.” Arnold, a would-be 
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dramatist, tells the story, and adds, “Good God,” thought I, “if 
this is the fate of a successful author, what chance have 1?” Still, 
let us bless Billy-the-go-by-Boaden for his Memoirs, rambling and 
rhetorical as they are. 

Rogers, the poet, once called on Mrs. Inchbald. It was in 1808, 
when she was at the height of her fame. She was “not at home, 
but he received from her afterwards the following letter : 


” 


“March 16. 

“My pear Sir,—I consider myself so much obliged to you for the 
attention you paid me in calling, that I cannot resist my desire to apologise- 
for your reception. For the sake of a romantic view of the Thames, I had 
shut myself in an apartment which will not admit of a second person. It 
is therefore my wish to be thought never at home. But when the scruples 
of the persons who answer for me baffle this design, and I have received a 
token of regard which flatters me, I take the liberty thus to explain my 
situation. Dear sir, with much esteem, your most humble servant, 


shia) ah I 


It may have been truth this talk about the romantic view of the 
Thames, but it was not the whole truth, as we see from her account. 
of:a visit she paid to Madame de Staél. 

“T admired Madame de Staél much,” she says. ‘‘ She talked to- 
me the whole time; so did Miss Edgeworth whenever I met her in 
company. ‘These authoresses suppose me dead, and seem to pay a 
tribute to my memory ; but with Madame de Statl it seemed no 
passing compliment. She was inquisitive as well as attentive, 
and entreated me to explain to her the motive why I shunned: 
society. ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I dread the loneliness which wilh 
follow.’ 

“*¢ What, will you feel your solitude more when you return from. 
this company than you did before you came hither?’ 

welt 

“¢T should think it would elevate your spirits. Why will you feel 
your loneliness more ?’ 

‘*** Because I have no one to tell that I have seen you, no one to: 
describe your person to, no one to whom I can repeat the many 
encomiums you have passed on my Simple Story, no one to enjoy 
any of your praises but myself.’ 

‘““* Ab, ah! you have no children,’ and she turned to an elegant 
young woman, her daughter, with pathetic tenderness. She then so- 
forcibly depicted a mother’s joys that she sent me home still more 
melancholy at the comparisons of our situations in life.” 

Thus “The Muse” shut herself up, but when her friends did the same 
she was deeply wounded. Rogers met her one day in London, and 
she told him she had been calling on her friends, but none of them 
would see her. “I know Mrs, Siddons was at home,” she complained,. 
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“ yet I was not admitted.” She shed tears. Rogers tried to comfort 
her, and asked her to go home with him and dine, but she refused. 
This loneliness is very pathetic. Her pen had won her what she 
wanted— independence as well as fame; and now she laid it down, 
comfortable as far as a competence could make her, but not content. 
“ When I want,” she says in one of her writings, “‘to gauge a man’s 
real felicity, I ask what he has to love.” The test is still more true 
of a woman like herself. And she had no one, All the members of 
her family had turned out disappointments. Her stepson—Mr. 
Inchbald’s son by his first marriage—was unprincipled and ungrate- 
ful; her youngest sister, Dolly, who had been a barmaid at the 
Triple Tuns Coffee House, was dead, after vexing much her sister’s 
soul; and another sister—Mrs. Hunt, the tailor’s widow—was on 
impracticable sort of person, though Mrs. Inchbald starved herself in 
her endeavour to help her; so the lonely woman turned more and 
more to the consolations of religion, going to Mass and reading her 
Bible and the Popish divines assiduously. She bad always been a 
good Catholic, though an intermittent one. ‘“ Began to say my 
prayers again” is one of the entries in her diary, and her religion, 
especially the habit of confession, had kept her straight among all 
the temptations of her career. ‘I have had my full share of the 
world,” she says; “a busy share from fifteen to fifty. I have always 
been aspiring, and now my sole ambition is to go to heaven when I 
die. . . . 1 have no employment at this time, and, as poor Mrs. 
Soame says, ‘I think the clocks go slower than they used to do.’ 
To be employed, I eat before I am hungry and go to bed before I 
am sleepy, so lose both appetite and rest. Apathy,” she adds, “ is 
the blessing of old age. It is the substitute for patience. It permits 
one to look in the glass without screaming with horror, and to live 
upon moderate terms of charity with all young people (without much 
hatred or malice), although I can never be young again.” “The 
plough,” as Burns said, ‘‘ was nearing the end of the furrow.” A 
cold, appetite failing, sore throat—what need to dwell on the melan- 
choly details? ‘‘ Went down to dinner, and very ill of cold and 
fever,” isthe entry in her diary ; ‘could not eat and retired to bed.” 
From this bed she never rose, dying three days after, August 1, 1821. 
So vanishes beauty, wit, virtue. Elizabeth Inchbald was an admir- 
able woman, a heroine in her way, not, indeed, after the manner of 
Miss Pinkerton, the Semiramis of Hammersmith, but a warm, human 
personality, all the more lovable for some feminine foibles. She 
was an actress and authoress of no mean celebrity, she attained com- 
petency and fame, but the thought that remains with us, as we rise 
from the perusal of her diary and Memoirs, is bow ill fame and 
fortune supply the want of love in a woman’s life, what a void they 
still leave unsatisfied ; yet the prevailing note in her life is of cheer- 
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fulness and bright vivacity, and the best epitaph on her would be 
Charles Lamb’s lines to. Hester : 


“My sprightly neighbour gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore 

Some summer morning ¢ 


“ ‘When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore warning.” 


Epwarkp Manson. 














Sepr. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


ProressorR OswaLD KULPE has crammed a large amount of infor- 
mation and thought into small compass in his Jntroduction to 
Philosophy,’ & convenient handbook translated into clear and readable 
Eaoglish, from the German edition of 1895 by Messrs, Pillsbury & 
Titchener. Though this book is intended especially for the use of 
students the author confesses that he has written for a wider public, 
to whom it should prove very acceptable. The divisions and sub- 
divisions of this work are too numerous to specify, but no depart- 
ment is overlooked, and the information conveyed may be accepted 
as authoritative and accurate. We know no other work of the kind 
that contains so much in so small a compass. In a short concluding 
chapter Professor Kiilpe very acutely points out that no one definition 
can cover all that is understood by the term “ philosophy,” nor of 
the philosophical problem. There are actually three problems to 
which philosophy seeks to find a solution: a comprehensive and con- 
sistent theory of the universe; the presuppositions of science ; and 
the application of hypothesis for the extension of scientific knowledge. 
The reader will find Professor Kiilpe a thoroughly trustworthy 
guide, 

English readers are already greatly indebted to Mr. R. EH. Charles. 
for an extension of their knowledge of Apocalyptic literature. It 
is not long since he gave us The Apocalypse of Baruch, and we now 
have before us The Assumption of Moses,’ which Mr. Charles has 
translated from the sixth century Latin MS. The-volume also con- 
tains the unemended text as well as the text in its restored and 
amended form, with practically all the information that the author 
could collect with regard to this curious work. The misfortune is- 
that the most interesting portion of the original is missing, and we 
only know of its existence from references in ancient writers. The 

1 Introduction to Philosophy. A Handbook for Students of Psychology, Logic,. 
Ethics, sthetics, and General Philosophy. By Oswald Kiilpe. Translated by 
W. B. Pillsbury and E. B. Titchener. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1897. 

* The Assumption of Moses. Translated from the Latin sixth century MS. Edited.- 


with Introduction and Notes and Indices, by R. H. Charles,M.A. London: A, and 
C. Black. 1897. 
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work of which the translation is before us is not therefore that in 
which the remarkable quotation in the Epistle of Jude is to be found. 
Mr. Charles regards it as the ‘“‘ Testament of Moses.” The quotations 
in the Fathers are given in extenso. 

De Incarnatione Verbi Dei’ is a Catholic exposition of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, written in a masterly and scholarly manner. In 
a measure it is controversial, but far from wholly so, and may be 
accepted as a strictly correct orthodox exposition of the doctrine. 
There are some broad theologians in these days who use the term 
‘‘ Incarnation ” in an ambiguous sense, but Mr. Hawkesworth forcibly 
says that the Incarnation in its orthodox sense is not that God was: 
in man, but God “‘ became” man. There are many who profess to 
believe in the Incarnation who certainly do not believe that, and it 
would be just as well if they would honestly say so. 

The new volume of the “‘ Eras of the Christian Church” series, 
The Ecumenical Councils,’ by Dr. W. P. Du Bose, is somewhat dis- 
appointing ; it is theological rather than historical, and reviews at 
somewhat weary length all the controversies of the Church during a 
period of 400 years, more or less. The subject has been more briefly 
and effectively treated recently by Mr. Lias in The Nicene Creed. We 
should have preferred less theology and more history and biography ; 
the men and manners of the time are more interesting than ail their 
theological hair-splitting. Bishop Gailor in a short historical intro- 
duction attempts to supply this deficiency; but what he has thus 
dealt with as secondary should have been the primary purpose of the 
book. We cannot praise the style of the writer nor his tone, and, 
to use an awkward phrase of his own, he is too much “ on the. 
defence.” 

Beginnings of the English Church and Kingdom * is a sketchy and’ 
one-sided account of the rise and growth of the Church in England, 
“ explained to the people” from a Church defence point of view. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Nicene Creed in a Novelette, by Walter Lloyd (London: Philip 
Green), is a reprint of an article which appeared in the WESTMINSTER 
REvIEw last January. 

Unitarians and other Nonconformists: a New Plea for Religious 


1 De Incarnatione Verbi Dei. By the Rev. Alan 8. Hawkesworth, with a com- 
mendatory Preface by the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, S.T.D., LL.D. Albany, New 
York: Riggs Printing and Publishing Co. 1897. 

2 Eres of the Christian Church. The Ecumenical Councils. By William P. Du’ 
Bose, 8.T.D. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Thomas Gailor, D.D. Edin. 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1897. 

3 Beginnings of the English Church and Kingdom explained to the People. By 
Thomas Moore, M.A. London : Skeffington & Son. 1897. 
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Liberty, also by Walter Lloyd (London: Philip Green), is an exposure 
of the sectarian and retrograde tendency of the Evangelical Free 
Church Councils, and deserves the attention of all genuine Noncon- 
formists. 

The Religion and Philosophy of Life (Birmingham : Russell & Co.) 
is by a believer in re-incarnation, and contains a great many thoughte, 
few of which are of striking originality. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


We have no hesitation in thoroughly recommending The Crowd : A 
Study of the Popular Mind, by M. Gustave Le Bon. It is a careful 
aud profound exposition of the psychology of the multitude, a sub- 
ject hitherto only treated on its criminal side. Moreover, the book 
18 full of good things. Speaking of the present age of transition, 
the author writes: ‘‘The divine right of the masses is about to 
replace the divine right of kings.” Here lies the danger for the 
future, and herein lies the necessity for strdying the moral and 
intellectual characteristics of crowds. 

The intelligence of a crowd is inferior to that of its average intel- 
ligent unit, but its morality may be higher or lower than the bighest 
or lowest morality of avy one unit, and, since one of its main charac- 
teristics is its sentiment of invincible power, its influence for evil or 
good is immense. And just as with the individual the mass of daily 
uctions are unconscious, so with the crowd the unconscious qualities 
gain the upper hand. ‘Thus it is that political institutions cannot 
he imposed from above, but must grow up with the people. We 
think, however, that the author pushes this last point rather too far. 
Yor, just as the individual may be treated dynamically, so may 
-wabige.-- 

Crowds, like women, always rush to extremes, and, of all crowds, 
‘Latin crowds are the most feminine, and in this we have the key to 
much French history. But, besides race, education is an important 
factor in the making of a nation, and the author denounces the effect 
of the Latin system as demoralising in the extreme, and can only 
be compared with that in vogue in China, which succeeds in merely 


1 The Crowd: A Stuly of the Popular Mind. By Gus.ave Le Bon. Second edition. 
Lordon: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 
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creating an army of public officials, of whom only one-tenth are 
required, a class devoid of initiative, aud utterly unfit to face the 
world. This system the author regards as a national calamity, 
which he asserts is paving the way fur the approaching decadence of 
the Latin peoples. 

The Anglo-Saxon system, on the other hand, has the author's 
undivided approval, although even here we could point to many 
defects which it has with the Latin system—eg., the large 
part still played by religious and classical instruction—defects, 
however, which there is reason to hope are gradually becoming 
eliminated. 

Professor Bastable is an acknowledged authority upon the economics 
of foreign trade, and the second edition of his Theory of International 
Trade’ will be widely welcomed. After dealing at large with the 
various problems of international values and exchanges, of the place 
of money in international trade, and of the effect of revenne duties 
on foreign trade, the author proceeds to state the arguments for and 
against free trade and protection. One of the most importart points 
brought out in the course of the book is that, whatever may be the 
effect of free trade upon the sum total of the national wealth, the 
invariable result is the greater distribution of that wealth amongst 
the nations. As a clear and forcible statement of the comparative 
merits of free trade and protection this little book could not be 
bettered. 

Forecasts of the Coming Century,’ by A Decade of Writers, ‘‘is an 
attempt to bring to a focus the speculations of various writers on the 
changes going on in the social and industrial situation.” Prophecy 
in politics is proverbially dangerous, but we think the prophecies in 
this volume had better be regarded as suggestions of the direction 
in which social changes may come about than as accurate forecasts 
of events in the immediate future. For instance, Professor A. R. 
Wallace’s idea of the establishment of self-supporting colonies in 
every county in the United Kingdom is most valuable as a practical 
suggestion, since the experiment has been successfully tried in the 
Datch colony of Frederiksoord; bat the most sanguine Socialist 
could hardly hope to see this scheme carried out on any large scale 
in this country within the next century. The ignorance and pre- 
judice of the masses against any forms of co-operation such as 
these can only be overcome by a long course of education vastly 


1 The Theory of International Trade, with some of its Applications to Economie 
Policy. By C. ¥. Bastable, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. Second edition. Revised. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1897. 

* Forecasts of the Coming Century. Ry A Decade of Writers: A. R. Wallace, ‘Tom 
Mann, H. Russell Smart, William Morris, H. S. Salt, Enid Stacy, Margaret McMillan, 
Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw, Edward Carpenter. Manchester: The Labour Press, Ltd- 
1897, 
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superior to anything we are likely to have here for many years 
to come. 

But, whatever we may think of these essays as forecasts, they 
represent, at any rate, ideals worth striving for, as they consist of 
criticisms showing us what to avoid and why. As an example of 
the former type, we may mention “ The Socialistic Ideal in Art,” 
by the late William Morris ; and of the latter, ‘‘ Means and Ends in 
Education,” by Miss Margaret McMillan. 

Those interested in our Australasian colonies will find Mr. T. A. 
Coghlan’s Seven Colonies of Australasia’ a useful compendium of 
general information. The work is only a summary, for other- 
wise it would, of course, be impossible to include in one volume 
‘the fall contents of seven separate Year Books. The Federation 
question, however, which at the present moment is so much to 
the front is treated somewhat inadequately, and another page of 
type might have been added without increasing the number 
of pages, 

The chief features of land tenure in the respective colonies are 
well described, and this is one of the most valuable chapters for the 
student of comparative legal systems. We heve failed, however, to 
find any account of land transfer and registration. 

There is a useful map showing the average rain-fall over the 
whole of the colonies, and an appendix containing tables of vital 
aud other statistics. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


ProressoR W. M. Ramsay has been described by the Times as ‘‘ the 
greatest iiving authority on the geography of Asia Minor, and on 
the historical and archzological questions associated with its study.” 
But the Professor has not confined himself to questions of antiquity 
and amidst his search for missing clues to past history he has made 
close observation of the present. 

He did not, he tells us, go out to study the Eastern Question, and 
he went out with no preconceived prejudices upon the subject. His 


‘A Statistical Account of the Seven Colones of Australasia, 1895-6. By T. A. Coghlan. 
Sixth issue. Sydney: Charles Potter,Government Printer. 1896. 
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Impressions of Turkey During Twelve Years’ Wanderings’ are, there- 
fore, the more valuable being the unbiased opinions—so far as any 
opinions can be said to be unbiased—of a patient, painstaking and 
skilful observer. As a guide to the traveller in the East how to 
conduct himself with the natives, what to do and what not to do, 
this work will be found indispensable. As a commentary on the 
past and present position of the Eastern Question, it is simply 
invaluable. It is a complete vindication of the position taken up 
by the Daily Chrenicle and those Radicals who shared its views during 
the recent war. ‘he English Government, says Professor Ramsay, 
seems never to recognise that the Sultan is its great and bitter 
enemy and so it is always playing into his hands. Both sides, 
Liberal and Conservative, come in for the Professor’s condemnation, 
since neither party has taken the trouble to go to the root of the 
problem. A British Protectorate in Asia Minor was in the course 
of becoming firmly established, when it was deliberately thrown on 
one side, probably as a condition precedent to the English occupa- 
tion of Egypt. The Armenian massacres were part of the Sultan’s 
policy of the revival of Mohammedanism by which if successful he 
will retain his throne. By. this he hopes to check the tide of 
Western ideas. Western ideas mean freedom and good government, 
neither of which is acceptable to autocratic Powers like Russia 
and Germany. Rage as we may at the co-operation of Lord 
Salisbury and his Tory followers in this retrogressive policy, and at 
the supineness of our Liberal leaders, we find consolation in the 
thought that the movement towards freedom is in the end irresisti- 
ble. ‘ The Great Powers,” says Professor Ramsay, ‘‘ as they feebly 
and nervelessly protest against the movement towards freedom and 
officially disown it, and stand for the constituted authority and 
rights of the Sultan and reprobate the undue haste of Armenians 
and Cretans and the Young Turkish party to free themselves from the 
incubus that crushes them, are in the position of Canute when he 
sets bounds to the flowing tide. The world, the course of history, 
and the mind of man are against the Powers; and there is nothing 
possible for them in the long run, except an ignominious retreat 
from their position amid the contempt and the reprobation of 
mankind whose feelings they are now outraging.” The pity 
of it all is that diplomatists and politicians nearly always dis- 
regard broad principles and prefer their own crooked, so-called 
policies. To refuse to listen to the opinions of such men as 
Professor Ramsay is to show that they are as blind as they are 
ignorant. 

1 Impressions of Turkey during Twelve Years’ Wanderings. By W. M. Ramsay, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen University. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1897. 
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Yorkshire: Part IL, by Mc. M. J. B. Baddeley is another of ‘The 
Thorough Guide Series,” which so entirely deserve this name. We 
can imagine nothing more complete in such a small and handy 
compass. For the tourist, cyclist, or otherwise we know of no guide 
so suitable. The maps are excellent. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Too little attention is paid nowadays to Spanish history. Many 
young students of history, who are intimately acquainted with the 
details of the lives of the various English kings and queens, have 
scarcely any knowledge of that great queen, Isabella the Catholic. 
A work like Lieutenant-Colonel Temple West’s translation from the 
French of Baron de Nervo’s work, Isabella the Catholic, Queen of 
Spain: Her Life, Reign, and Times,* will, therefore, be most useful 
from an educational as well as a general point of view. In spite of 
the corruption that had prevailed at the Spanish Court, Isabella was 
a virtuous, pious, and noble-minded woman. Her career as Queen of 
Spain was illustrious. The framing of laws, the conquest of Granada, 
and the discovery of America, are all associated with her name. 
The translation of this fine work has been well done by Colonel 
Temple West. 

In spite of its preaching tone, the volume, entitled Some Records: 
of the Life of Sir Arthur Blackwood,’ will be read with much interest. 
The account of Sir Arthur Blackwood’s experiences at the Bosphorus 
in 1854 is very graphic, and the vivid picture presented by his own 
letters enables the reader to realise the life of an Englishman, who 
was stationed close to the scene of action during the Crimean War. 
It may be noted that at this period of his career, Blackwood had not,. 
in his own language, reached ‘‘the final awakening.” He gambled 
very largely, and speaks of having lost and won considerable sums at 
vingt-et-un. His conversion is mainly attributed to a book bearing 
the name of The Change, a Life of Lireut.-Colonel Holcombe, R.A., 
sent to him from England by his aunt Charlotte. After this, 


1 Yorkshire. Part 11. West and Part of North Ridings. By M. J. B. Baddeley, 
B.A. Eighteen Maps and Plans by Bartholomew. Third edition. Thoroughly 
Revised. London: Dulau & Co. 1897. 

2 Isabella the Catholic, Queen of Spain: Her Life, Reign, and Times. By M. C. 
Baron de Nervo. ‘Translated from the original l’rench by Lieut.-Col. Temple West 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

% Some Records of the Life of Sir Arthur Blackwood, K.C.B. Compiled by a Friend 
and edited by his Widow. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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religion in some shape or other formed the main ingredient in 
Sir Arthur Blackwood’s life. While his sincerity cannot well be 
questioned, his creed was rather a narrow and conventional form of 
Protestantism. He wrote a number of works, the character of which 
may be diagnosed from their very titles—e.y , Heavenly Arithmetic ; 
Lhe Number Seven in Scripture ; and Heavenly Places. As secretary 
to the Post Office, Sir Arthur appears to have done his work well ; 
and it is to be regretted that his mere mundane work has been too 
lightly dealt with. Indeed, this volame smacks too much of what 
George Eliot used to call ‘ other-worldliness.” 

LP Inquisiteurs d’Espagne* is a book on a most interesting topic. 
No doubt, the subject has been already treated ; but M. Tarrida del 
Marmol deals with it from a new point of view in many respects. 
The work certainly throws light on some interesting phases of 
uropean history. 

The volume entitled Zhe Blackwood Group,’ in the Famous Scots 
Series, deals with six remarkable literary personalities—John Wilson, 
John Galt, D. M. Moir (‘‘ Delta”), Miss Ferrier, Michael Scott, and 
Thomas Hamilton. The last-named writer is not as well known as 
he deserves to be. His novels, Cyril Thornton and Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaign, are works of much more than ordinary merit. 
The volume reflects credit on Sir George Douglas, who has prepared 
his biographical materials admirably. The appreciative estimate of 
Galt, another neglected novelist, is not uncalled for. 


1 Les Inquisiteurs d’Espagne. By Tarrida del Marmol. Paris: V. B. Stock. 
* The Blackwood Group. By Sir George Douglas. Famous Scots Series. Edin 
burgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. F. Marion CrawrorD has won a deservedly high reputation as 
a novelist. In A Rose of Yesterday’ he has dealt finely with a 
delicate theme. The character of Colonel Wimple is very interesting, 
and the heroine, Sylvia, is a charming creation. Altogether it is a 
novel that will well repay reperusal. 

The idea of abolishing death is so fascinating, that we can scarcely 
wonder at its reappearing in fiction. In Mr. Cassidy’s novel, The 
Gift of Life, the theme is rather cleverly handled; but the end of 
the story is disappointing. 

The Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié has written a great deal of good 
criticism. In Jean dAgréne’ he has produced what might well be 
called “‘a prose poem.” The style is limpid, and, though the 
structure of the work is not perfect, it appeals strongly to every 
heart not blinded by worldliness or ambition. 


1 A Rose of Yesterday. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
2 The Gift of Life. By James Cassic'y. London: Chapman & Hall. 
Jean d’ Agréne. Par Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiie. Paris ; Allemand, Colin et Cie.. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


IN the early history of our island brilliant examples were not wanting 
of women playing a distinguished part in public affairs. From the 
time when peeresses were summoned to attend in Parliament, and 
women filled the functions of high sheriffs, keepers of castles, rulers 
of large districts, keepers of prisons, to the time which covers the 
whole period of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
public offices were withheld from them, and even their ancient rights 
as citizens denied or refused, there would seem to be a terrible lapse 
indeed. The causes of this appear to have been the Puritanical dis- 
dain of women on the one hand, followed by the degrading license 
of the Restoration period on the other, which resulted in the placing 
of women at a lower level than they had ever before occupied in 
English history and in English social life, as mere physical append- 
ages to men, permitted existence only as instruments of pleasure or 
as the means for the propagation of the race. But throughout this 
period of degradation there was not wanting a brilliant succession of 
women writers, claiming for the mother-half of the human race that 
full equality with the father-half of the race which is sometimes 
supposed to be the original demand of the present day. From the 
time of Mary Astell, 1678-1731, down to that of Mrs. John Stuart 
Mill, whose well-known article on the Hnfranchisement of Women 
was published in the WESTMINSTER Review of July 1851, there has 
been no period without its woman-voices crying in the wilderness. 
These earlier writers demanded for women full recognition as human 
beings. That they did not, until the time of Mrs, Mill, demand 
women’s suffrage as the key of the position arose undoubtedly from 
the fact that till these later years the question of women’s suffrage 
has not been a question of life and death for women. The number 
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of electors of any class was relatively very smail to the whole popu- 
lation of the country, and the political disabilities of women, so far 
as they were legal disabilities at all, were shared by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation. But as men began to demand enfran- 
ehisement for themselves, so women also began to feel the new spirit 
of freedom working in the new channels. 

The Reform Act of 1832, so far, however, from recognising the 
claims of women in this respect, although a strong petition for the 
restitution and recognition of these rights was presented to the 





‘House of Commons whilst that Bill was before Parliament, actually 


created a presumption against the then existing political rights of 
women by limiting the new franchises which it conferred to ‘ male 
persons” only, and thus prepared the way for the judicial decisions 
which at a later period decided absolutely against their claim to 
political existence. 

The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, following the evil 
precedent of the Reform Act of 1832, limited its benefits to male 
persons only, and practically withdrew from women, so far as 
corporations affected by it were concerned, those rights in matters of 
local self-government which they had enjoyed from time immemorial, 
a disfranchisement which lasted thirty-four years. 

In spite of Mrs. Mill’s admirable article, to which reference has 
already been made, it was not till 1865 that the organised effort to 
secure women’s suffrage began which has continued to the present 
day. The immediate occasion was the return of Mr, John Stuart 
Mill to Parliament in 1865. The present writer was one of those 
who had the happiness of hearing Mr. Mill make his first public 
declaration of political faith at a public meeting, held in St. James’s 
Hall, in support of his candidature for Westminster. In his speech 
that night he boldly advocated the claims of women to political 
enfranchisement. The immediate result of his return to Parliament 
was the formation of a Provisional Committee to organise a petition 
from women in favour of women’s suffrage. In the following year, 
1866, Mr. Disraeli spoke in favour of women’s suffrage in the House 
of Commons on April 23, and in May Mr, Mill presented a petition 
signed by 1499 women. The following year, 1868, Mr. Mill moved 
his celebrated amendment on the Representation of the People Bill, 
by which he proposed to substitute the word “‘ person” for the word 
“man.” On that occasion only eighty-one members were found to 
support the claim of women, whilst 202 voted against it. At the 
time of the General Election of 1868 over 5000 women in Manchester, 
and many in other places, applied to be placed on the Parliamentary 
register ; but the Court of Common Pleas decided against these claims 
on November 9. 


“ The judges declared, in defiance of history, precedent, and the ordinary 
eonstruction of Parliamentary enactments, that a woman is legally incapaci- 
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tated by her sex from voting, and that although in other legal enactments 
the word ‘ man’ includes woman, in matters affecting the franchise it is 
not large enough to do so. In effect, Lord Chief Justice Bovill, and 
Justices Byles, Willes, and Keating committed themselves to the two very 
extraordinary doctrines—(1) That taxation and representation do not and 
need not go together, and (2) That one and the same word in Parliamentary 
enactments means male and female when duties and obligations are imposed, 
but ‘ male’ only when rights and privileges are conferred.” ! 


During the same year Women’s Suffrage Societies were formed in 
Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, and many other places, the Man- 
chester National Society for Women’s Suffrage having been already 
in existence for over two years. 

The year 1869 witnessed the restoration of the Municipal Franchise 
to women. Although women in boroughs under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act had been disfranchised from the year 1865, yet women in 
non-corporate towns and districts governed by Health Commissioners 
had continued voting as heretofore. In that year two circumstances 
coincided to facilitate this act of restitution. A Municipal Franchise 
Bill was before Parliament, and at the same time the town of South- 
port applied for a charter of incorporation. In Southport there were 
‘a very large number of women ratepayers who voted in the matters 
-of their local government. These women found to their dismay that 
‘should the charter of incorporation be granted they would forthwith 
cease to possess any civic rights whatever, and appeaied against this. 
An amendment to the Municipal Franchise Bill was moved by Mr. 
Jacob Bright for the omission of the word “ male” before the word 
“ person ” in that Bill, and so manifestly just was the claim that the 
House assented at once to the proposal, and without one word of 
opposition the ancient rights of women were thus restored and 
extended. As a direct consequence many thousands of women in 
all parts of the country voted in the Municipal Elections of the 
following November. 

In the year 1870 the Women’s Electoral Disabilities Removal Bill 
was introduced by Mr. Jacob Bright. The text of the Bill was 
as follows: “In all Acts relating to the qualification and registra- 
tion of voters, or persons entitled to or claiming to be registered and 
to vote in the election of Members of Parliament, wherever words 
occur which import the masculine gender, the same shall be held to 
include females for all purposes connected with and having reference 
to the right to be registered as voters and to vote in such election, 
-any law or usage to the contrary notwithstanding.” The Bill 
simply proposed to apply to the special question of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise that rule of law which had been already established 
by Statute for general purposes of legislation, but which the Court 
-of Common Pleas had held did not apply to the question of the 
Parliamentary vote, which that Court held to be an exclusively male 
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privilege. The Bill had the special merit that, if once carried, 
although the number of women to be enfranchised by it in the first 
instance would have been but small, yet every successive increase of 
the electorate would as a matter of course have affected women 
equally with men unless the contrary had been expressly provided. 
Moreover, it did not raise the vexed question of married versus. 
unmarried women which caused such great difference of opinion at 
a later period. As a matter of fact, it is believed that a small 
number of married women, those possessing separate estate, and 
being either owners or occupiers, would have been enfranchised by 
the Bill even as the law then stood; a number which every enlarge- 
ment of the property rights of married women would have tended 
to increase. The Bill came on for Second Reading on May 4, 
1870, and was somewhat unexpectedly carried by a majority of 
thirty-three. Mr. Jacob Bright put it down for Committee stage 
on May 12, but Mr. Gladstone, who wag the all-powerful Prime 
Minister of the day, brought his Government pressure to bear: 
against it, making it a question of confidence, and so defeated it 
by a majority of 126, the votes for the Bill at the Committee stage, 
including tellers and pairs, being 119 to 245 against. Yet the very 
next year, in the debate of May 13, 1871, on the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill of that Session, although the Second Reading was rejected by 
a majority of sixty-nine, Mr. Gladstone spoke in the course of the 
debate in such a manner as to lead us who heard him to believe 
that he was preparing himself to deal with the question in a more 
or less satisfactory manner. From that day to the last day of his 
political career, however, Mr. Gladstone remained a steady opponent 
of Women’s suffrage, and to his strong personal effort, again and 
again repeated, has been largely due the postponement of its final 
success. 

In the two following years the Bill was debated each successive 
Session, gaining each year an increasing number of votes. At the 
election of 1874 Mr, Jacob Bright was not returned for Manchester, 

and in consequence Mr. Forsyth took charge of the Bill. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Forsyth thought it right to propose the exclusion of” 
married women from the benefits to be conferred by the Bill. This 
he proposed to effect by the following proviso: ‘ Provided that no 
married woman shall be entitled to vote in such election,” a proviso 
which he afterwards agreed to modify as follows: “Provided that: 
nothing contained in this Act shall entitle any woman under coverture- 
to be registered to vote at such election.” 

The addition of this proviso at once caused a division amongst 
the friends of women’s suffrage, and for many years this division 
impeded the progress of the movement. It is to these two causes 
mainly, the personal element in the case of Mr. Gladstone, and the- 
division of opinion amongst earnest suffragists themselves as to the 
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right course of action, that the practical stagnation of the movement 
for many long years is to be attributed. 

It is not proposed to follow the tedious history of the fortunes of 
the cause from year to year, including years when, thanks to the 
mere chance which controls attempts at legislation by private 
members, no Bill could be introduced, and when not even a resolu- 
tion in favour of women’s suffrage was submitted to the House of 
Commons. It may be well to mention here that during the years 
from 1870 to 1878, 6518 petitions in iavour of women’s suffrage, 
signed by over two million persons, were presented to the House of 
Commons, and that during the years 1880, 1881 and 1882, enormous 
demonstrations of women in support of the measure were held in 
all the largest towns and cities of Great Britain. 

In 1884, when Mr. Gladstone introduced his Representation of 
the People Bill, an amendment which would have enfranchised 
wornen was moved to that Bill by Mr. Woodall. Mr. Gladstone, 
again the all-powerful Prime Minister of the day, determined that 
this should be a question of confidence in his Government, and 
declared that he would throw over the Bill were it weighted with 
the enfranchisement of -women. As a consequence the majority 
against Mr. Woodall’s amendment rose to 136 as compared with a 
majority of sixteen against Mr. Hugh Mason’s resolution of the 
previous year. 

In 1886, on February 18, a division took place on the question 
whether the Women’s Suffrage Bill should be read a second time. 
In this closure resolution the majority in favour of proceeding with 
the Bill was fifty-seven, after which it immediately passed Second 
Reading without a division. Once more the fates in the person of 
Mr. Gladstone intervened, and the dissolution of Parliament con- 
sequent upon his change of view on the Irish Home Rule question 
prevented the Bill from ever reaching the stage of Committee. For 
the next four years, year by year, each day selected for the Bill was 
appropriated by the Government of the time for Government 
business. In 1891, on April 30, a debate was again raised on the 
question whether the day for which Mr. Woodall’s Women’s Saffrage 
Bill stood as first order should be taken for Government business 
or no. In this case the activity of Mr. Gladstone again prevailed 
against the Bill, since, although no longer in office, he by a coalition 
of his own forces with those of other enemies of women’s suffrage, 
carried the proposal against retaining the day. The Bill was, there- 
fore, discharged. In 1892 Sir Albert Rollit was more successful 
than Mr. Woodall had been in securing a day, April 27, for a debate 
and division. On this occasion Mr. Gladstone published a letter 
against women’s suffrage, addressed to Mr. S. Smith, and largely 
circulated, during the previous week, especially amongst Members of 
Parliament. Yet on this occasion, despite Mr. Gladstone's efforts, 
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he himself coming up from Hawarden to vote against the Bill, the 
majority against the Second Reading fell to twenty-three. The 
twenty-three votes which again delayed women’s suffrage are fully 
accounted for by the action of Liberal Members of Parliament, pro- 
fessed suffragists, who in obedience to Mr. Gladstone’s behest voted 
against their pledges. 

Meanwhile the recognition of women’s rights in other directions 
had not stood still, The Married Women’s Property Act of 1882 
had altered the whole position of married women’s property rights, 
and, by conferring upon them the legal power of contracting in 
their own names, had placed them in a totally different position 
with regard to any franchise based upon property or occupancy 
qualifications. 

Later on the Local Government Acts of 1894, by providing that 
neither sex nor marriage should disqualify from electoral or elective 
rights under those Acts, and by creating new elective bodies for 
which women could vote, and to which they could be elected as well 
as men, placed the claim for the Parliamentary franchise, as the sole 
franchise any longer withheld from women in this country, in a 
totally different position. The fault of the local government legis- 
lation of 1894, so far as women are concerned, lies in the fact that, 
whilst extending to men, for the purposes of local government, the 
franchises known as the service franchise and the lodger franchise in 
Parliamentary elections, it denies these franchises to women, and 
withdraws from women owners their ancient right of voting in local 
matters as ratepayers, while it carefully conserves the similar existing 
rights of men, thus limiting the qualification of women to that of 
occupancy only, and for the first time introducing a difference 
between the qualifications of men and women in the matter of local 
voting. The absurd and anomalous position of the women of the 
three kingdoms with regard to the local vote is fully shown in a 
memorial forwarded, on behalf of the Women’s Emancipation Union, 
to Mr. Balfour on New Year’s Day 1896, the text of which is here 
subjoined : 

‘“* To the Ricut Honovuraste Artuur JAMES Batrovr, M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
* This Memorial of the Council of the Women’s Emancipation Union 
Respectfully Sheweth : 


** That your Memorialists desire to point out to you the strangely anomalous. 
position of women in local government, whether as electors, or as elected 
persons, at present existent in England and Wales, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, and to call your attention to the following facts: 

“That throughout England and Wales, women, whether married or un- 
married, may, if otherwise duly qualified, vote for the purposes of District 
Council (urban or rural), Board of Guardians, London Vestry, and Parish 
Council Elections, whilst wnmarried women can vote for County Council, 
School Board, and Municipal Elections : 
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“That in Scotland women, whether married or unmarried, may vote for 
the purposes of County Council, Municipal, School Board, and Parish 
Council Elections : 

“That in Ireland women can vote only in the election of Boards of 
Guardians ; and for Municipal Elections in Belfast, and in the townships 
of Blackrock and Kingstown, near Dublin : 

“That in England and Wales women (married or unmarried) may, with- 
out any qualification but the free choice of the electors, be elected members 
of School Boards, and may also, with no further qualification but that of 
residence, be elected members of London Vestries, Boards of Guardians, 
District Councils, and Parish Councils—but may not, as at present deter- 
mined, be elected to Municipal Councils or County Councils : 

“That in Scotland, women may become members of the School Boards, 
and, if parochial electors, may be elected members of Parish Councils : 

“That in Ireland, women, whether married or unmarried, have no place 
whatever in local administration : 

“That your Memorialists wish also to remind you that up to the passing 
of the Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 1894, the electoral 
rights of men and women in matters of Local Government were equal and 
the same, but that the right of voting in all elections under that Act, by 
it conferred upon male owners, lodgers, and holders of the service franchise, 
was by it denied to the same classes of women : 

“ That your Memorialists hold that the recognition of the full rights of 
women as capable citizens is essential to the establishment of social justice, 
and to the wise and efficient government of the nation : 

“That your Memorialists, therefore, earnestly ask you to advise her 
Majesty’s Government to embody, in any measure dealing with Local 
Government in Ireland, such provisions as shall secure to Irishwomen 
equal rights of voting and of taking part in local administration with those 
enjoyed by women in England and Wales, and in Scotland, but freed from 
all restrictive anomalies : 

“That your Memorialists further beg you to advise her Majesty’s 
Government speedily to undertake the amendment of the existing 
defective and confused system of registration, by the introduction of a 
measure providing for the establishment for all electoral purposes, whether 
Local or Imperial, of one simple and uniform Register, upon which the 
names of women shall be placed on the same conditions with those of 
men.” 


The only qualification to be made in the statements of this memo- 
rial down to the present time is that, by legislation of the Session 
of 1896, women may be elected and act as Poor-law guardians in 
Treland. 

The Bill of 1897 has the one great merit that it proceeds on the 
lines established by the Local Government Acts of 1894, giving the 
vote to women inhabitant occupicrs only. It has, moreover, the 
advantage of having been thrice introduced into the House of 
Commons, though it has not been debated till the present year. 
The following is the text of the Parliamentary Franchise (Extension 
to Women’ Bill, 1897 : 

“ Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons, in 


this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— 
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“1, This Act may be cited as the Parliamentary Franchise (Exten- 
sion to Women) Act, 1897. 

“2. On and after the passing of this Act, every woman who is the 
inhabitant occupier, as owner or tenant of any dwelling-house, tene- 
ment, or building within the borough or county where such occupation 
exists, shall be entitled to-be registered as a voter in the list of voters 
for such borough or county in which she is so qualified as aforesaid, 
and, when registered, to vote for a member or members to serve in 
Parliament.” 

“ Provided always that such woman is not subject to any legal 
incapacity which would disqualify a male voter.” 


The practical outcome of this would be that all women who at 
present vote in local matters would obtain the parliamentary vote 
should the Bill become law. 

Many circumstances have of late tended to increase the feeling, 
especially amongst women, in favour of women’s suffrage, and to 
make plain its urgent necessity. When first in 1865 the agitation 
for women’s suffrage was organised the male electorate included only 
about 1,000,000, while at the present day that electorate includes 
more than 6,300,000 men. It is not possible that a Parliament 
composed of male persons only, and responsible to male electors only, 
should, in the multitude of interests presented to their consideration 
by their creators and makers, find time for the fair consideration of 
the claims of the unrepresented. No axiom of political science is 
more incontrovertible than the statement that under a system of 
representative government, the wider the basis of representation the 
greater the danger to the unrepresented, and this for obvious reasons. 
Every addition to the electorate means that fresh interests are brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. The position of women, so 
long as they were only one class among many suffering disability, 
was much less obnoxious and painful than their position at present, 
when, by successive additions to the electorate, and by the decisions 
of our Law Courts, the power of the makers of Parliament has been 
affirmed to be an exclusively male privilege. No class of men is shut 
out from the exercise of this privilege. A male felon can vote as 
soon as he has completed his term of punishment, The law of 
England has always ruled that a male lunatic might vote in a lucid 
interval. A male infant may grow up to manhood and enter upon 
his electoral rights ; whilst Parliament in its wisdom has carefully 
safeguarded the privileges of the male illiterate voter. But the 
wisest, the noblest, the most politically instructed and politically 
active of women is restrained from enjoying any share whatever of 
political power, and from framing the conditions of her own life, so 
far as they are dependent upon legislation. 

The abominable laws of the past, such as those relating to the 
property of married women and to the custody and guardianship of © 
their children, have, it is true, been modified ; but no one, save those 
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whoworked to secure these amendments of the law, can know at what an 
infinite cost of labour and waste of suffering these achievements were 
effected. This difficulty is a steadily increasing one. In the earlier days 
of this agitation it was comparatively easy to find a Member of Parlia- 
ment willing and ready to take up a woman’s grievance and make it 
his own. It was not difficult to find members to take charge of a 
Married Women’s Property Bill or a Custody of Infants’ Bill; but it 
is within the personal knowledge of the present writer that one woman, 
deeply indignant at the iniquity of the existing marriage law of 
England, as declared by thirteen judges in the case of Queen v. 
Clarence, heard in 1888, a law which makes the wife the absolute 
sexual slave of the husband, has, during the last fourteen years, in 
vain asked some forty to fifty different Members of Parliament to 
introduce a Bill, the draft of which was submitted to them, for the 
abolition of this infamy. Each and all professed great sympathy 
with the object, found no fault with the draft Bill, attempted no 
justification of the law, but declined to move in the matter. The 
plain truth is that that no one of them dared face the ridicule and 
opposition of his male colleagues in the sex-privileged House of 
Commons; which ridicule and opposition would be drawn upon him 
by any attempt to remedy this greatest of women’s wrongs. It has 
been found impossible to secure such an amendment of the iniquitous 
English law of divorce as shall assimilate it to the far juster law of 
Scotland. No amelioration of the law of inheritance, which deals so 
unjustly with female heirs to the advantage of males, is likely 
to be carried into effect ; whilst, on the other hand, perpetual attempts 
are being made to impose special sex restrictions upon the labour of 
women and to hamper and harass them in many ways while painfully 
earning their own livelihood; and, greatest infamy of all, there are 
schemes for the reimposition in this country of the iniquitous Contagi- 
ous Diseases Acts. No wonder that women have begun to feel that 
the question of the suffrage is the vital question of the day for them, 
since they find that, whether for the conservation of liberties already 
achieved, not one of which is secure under existing circumstances, or 
for the further amelioration of their condition, or for the exercise of 
any influence on social and international relations, they absolutely 
need the power of the parliamentary vote. They regard it, not as 
an end in itself, but as a leverage with which to effect greater good 
for themselves and for others. It is to them the charter of liberty 
and the key of opportunity. 

It is this growing feeling amongst women which made them seize 
upon the occasion of the present Jubilee year with such enthusiasm 
as the fitting occasion for the restitution to them of their ancient 
rights of voting, with such extensions as should adapt them to 
modern uses. Regarding this year, when the nation was preparing 
to commemorate the record reign of a woman Sovereign, as a 
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splendid opportunity for claiming the right for other women, each 
in her degree, to serve the nation and the State, women worked very 
hard during the winter at the education of constituencies and mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and the result of their industry and enthusiasm 
was made manifest on February 3, the date of the second read- 
ing of Mr. Faithfull Begg’s Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to 
Women) Bill. 

Two hundred and twenty-eight, excluding tellers, voted for the 
Bill, as contrasted with 157 against it, a majority for the second 
reading of 71. Under recent rules of the House of Commons, 
private members’ bills which have passed the second reading before 
Whitsuntide take precedence after Whitsuntide, in the order of the 
stage to which they have reached, of similar bills which have not. 
passed Second Reading. ‘This, at least, is the case when the Govern- 
ment condescends to leave any days of the session at the disposal of 
private members. For some sessions past it has been the practice 
to leave some two, three, or four such Wednesdays free from 
Government business. When the Women’s Suffrage Bill was moved 
into Committee, on Monday, February 7, it was found that the first 
place on June 16, the first Wednesday after Whitsuntide, had 
already been appropriated by a bill which had also passed second 
reading. It was therefore held desirable to put it down for Com- 
mittee stage as first order for Wednesday, June 23. The later 
arrangements for the Jubilee celebrations induced Mr. Balfour to 
appropriate June 23 as one of the Jubilee holidays, This, it would 
seem, was a fatal mistake on his part. No more fitting commemo- 
ration by the House of Commons of the record reign of the Queen 
could have been given than that of assuring her sister subjects their 
rightful place as citizens of this great nation. But Mr. Balfour 
unwisely chose to make the day a holiday. There was no warrant 
for this in the precedent of the Jubilee of 1887, for on that occasion 
the House proceeded steadily with business, except on the single 
day of the public thanksgiving, which in this year was Tuesday, 
June 22. The day, therefore, was lost for Parliamentary purposes, 
and the Bill had to be postponed to Wednesday, July 7. Yet Mr. 
Balfour must have understood better than any one else that in 
appropriating June 23 as a Jubilee holiday he was handing over the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill to the tender mercies of its enemies. 

Under the rules of the House, to which reference has already 
been made, this Bill, though put down originally as first order, had, 
before the day arrived, to give place to one or two other private 
members’ bills which had meanwhile been advanced to further stages. 
One of these, the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, was sent down from 
the Grand Committee on Monday, June 28, and was the first order 
of the day for June 30. The very raison d’étre of Grand Committees. 
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is to save the time of the House by making unnecessary the stage of 
Committee of the whole House. The Bill therefore stood, ‘‘ Report 
of Amendments, to be considered.” Under ordinary circumstances 
such consideration would not have occupied more than half-an-hour, 
especially as the Grand Committee had only thought it necessary to 
expend an hour’s consideration upon it. Some members of the 
House were bitterly hostile to the Bill, and desired to secure its 
rejection, and, as one of these explained the position to the present 
writer, “‘the Bill would have been disposed of in five minutes more. 
It was a bad Bill, and ought to have been got rid of, and at 
two o'clock it was just about disappearing. But it occurred: to 
some members who were opposed to women’s suffrage that it would 
be a capital plan to use this Bill as a means of delaying the women’s 
suffrage question, which must otherwise have come up for consideration 
on the following Wednesday. This they did with such effect as to 
occupy the whole afternoon, and leave some eight or ten pages of 
amendments for consideration on the following Wednesday, July 7.” 
Before that day arrived, moreover, another private member's Bill, the 
Verminous Persons Bill, which had passed every stage but that of 
Third Reading, took place, under the rules of the House, as first 
order for July 7. Now, the Third Reading of this Bill would again, 
under ordinary circumstances, not have occupied five minutes. It 
had passed through all its previous stages without opposition of any 
kind, and its promoter, Mr. Hazell, who voted for the second reading 
of the Women’s Suffrage Bill on February 3, would, had he been an 
earnest suffragist, have put it down, as it was in his power to have 
done, for a later day than July 7. He must have known perfectly 
well that the Third Reading of the Bill was absolutely safe, and he 
must also have known what an opportunity the precedence of such 
a Bill over the Women’s Suffrage Bill would give to the low wits of 
the House who were also hostile to women’s suffrage. Even on 
June 30 there was talk in the Lobby of one honourable member 
who was spending his afternoon in the library hunting up defi- 
nitions of parasites with a view to his speech on the following 
Wednesday. 

The episode of Wednesday, July 7, remains an eternal disgrace 
to the House of Commons. No lower depth of coarseness, levity, 
and vulgarity can be reached. The object of the enemies of the 
Bill was, however, for the moment secured, and the fact that they 
found it necessary to evade debate by these miserable skulking 
methods is evidence enough that they are convinced of the justice of 
our claim, and that the time of our final victory is only a question 
of the amount of energy of the friends of women’s suffrage. The 
sole chance left during that session for the consideration of the 
gravest question of the day, affecting half of the nation, was, how- 
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ever, postponed and lost by the vulgar vagaries of would-be 
representatives of the people. If these men indeed represent the 
British nation, then the British nation is at a sorry pass. 

The practical result remains that again the game of chance has to 
be played. The risks of the ballot, which are such as to make it 
practically impossible for more than six or eight private members’ 
Bills to obtain any fair consideration whatever, have again to be 
faced. The miserable chance of Government appropriation of days 
which used to be devoted to private members; the infinite toil 
which is involved in the conduct of any such measure in Parliament, 
and in the rousing attention outside Parliament, has again to be 
gone through. The Women’s Suffrage Bill may or may not obtain 
a place next session. It may or may not be debated and divided 
upon. It may or may not again forfeit any further consideration 
through the requirements of Government business. All this remains 
an unknown and incalculable quantity. 

In the earlier Parliamentary days private members’ Bills could at 
least secure such consideration as to advance them to that stage in 
public opinion and feeling, and in the opinion and feeling of the 
House which made it become necessary or desirable for Governments 
to adopt them as their own. This was the case with both the 
Married Women’s Property Bill and the Custody of Infants’ Bill. 
Bat these chances of the education of the House and of the Govern- 
ment appear to be steadily disappearing; whilst it is absolutely 
certain that no Government ever will or can adopt any measure for 
the advantage of women which has not already won three-fourths of 
its way to success. The difficulties in the way are enormous. 

Before considering these difficulties it may be well to inquire into 
the causes of the decline of support to the Bill on July 7, because in 
these causes we have the explanation of the difficulties of the 
position. On that day, although there could be no division taken on 
the Bill itself, it was manifestly the duty of all friends of the 
measure to rally to the support of those who endeavoured to stop the 
digusting and disgraceful debate on the Verminous Persons Bill. 
Yet when Mr. Michael Austin, at five minutes to two P.M., moved 
‘that the question be now put,” the House divided, for the closure 
68, against 82. That is, there were only sixty-eight members of the 
House of Commons who held that the consideration of the claims of 
half the nation to political justice were of more importance than 
would-be comic discussion as to the distinction between various 
kinds of vermin. The result of this negligence was the waste of 
another hour and a half in the veriest idle twaddle. Of these 
sixty-eight members, only forty-one were of those professed friends 
of women’s suffrage who voted for the second reading of the Bill on 
February 3. 

What are the causes of this decline? First, the natural fear and 
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jealousy of human justice entertained by privileged male officialdom. 
The officials of both parties, especially the members of the present 
and late Cabinets, are mainly opposed to women’s suffrage. Of the 
ten members of the present Cabinet in the House of Commons, only 
two, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Ritchie, voted for the second reading of 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill on February 3; the other eight voted 
against it. Of the Liberal ex-Cabinet now in the House of 
Commons, the members almost to a man are opposed to the 
enfranchisement of women. The known opposition of the leaders of 
both parties naturally had a disintegrating effect upon the resolution 
of the rank and file. : 

Secondly, the gross and shameful misrepresentations of the 
character and effects of the Bill. Of these there are two mainly. 
The one body of objectors affirmed—this was said to the writer in 
the lobby of the House on Jane 30: “The Bill is a narrow 
Conservative measure, intended to subserve the interests of property. 
It will enfranchise only rich, idle women. Why don’t you throw it 
over and go in at once for an Adult Suffrage Bill?” The speaker, 
an advanced Radical member, knew quite well at the time he was 
speaking that no such measure could have the slightest chance of 
passing the present House of Commons. Now the statement that 
the Bill would only enfranchise women of property is simply false. 
As far as can be judged from all available evidence throughout the 
United Kmgdom, the Bill would enfranchise an overwhelming 
proportion of hard-working women, earning their daily bread by the 
labour of their own hands, in comparison with a very small number 
of women living upon property acquired or inherited. But this 
misrepresentation of the Bill has been repeated ad nauseam, both 
within the House of Commons and outside it, It has been urged 
again and again by Liberals and Radicals, who must know perfectly 
well that the Bill enfranchises precisely those women who already 
possess the local vote, and that any anomalies or limitations of the 
measure are precisely the same as those created by the latest Local 
Government legislation. None of these opponents of the present 
Bill helped those who worked so hard when the Local Government 
measures were before the House of Commons to secure the removal 
of these anomalies, and the extension of the local suffrage to women 
as well as men on terms of absolutely equal qualifications. It is not 
then permissible to any such Radical to put forward these statements 
in opposition to the present Bill. 

Another class of opponents urge (the quotation here is from an 
actual letter of a member of the House to a lady resident in his 
constituency, dated ‘“ House of Commons, July 3, 1897 ”): 

“ Although I am a supporter of the extension of the franchise to women 


who pay taxes, I regret that the present measure now before the House 
goes so much further and would enfranchise, not as you say in your letter, 
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a small number of the sex only, but would simply double the present 
electorate by adding to it 5,060,000 married as well as single, that I shall 
have to withdraw my support to it, and probably oppose it unless the 
promoters of it will accept amendments.” 


Now only 900,000 women would be enfranchised by the Bill, 
although it is almost certain that it would enfranchise some married 
women and thus abolish the two disabilities of sex and marriage, 
It is equally certain that the number of married women enfranchised 
under it would at the present moment be very small indeed, 
remembering that the qualification is one of occupancy only, and 
that a woman living in the house of her husband is not legally an 
‘“‘ inhabitant occupier ” of that house. Moreover, it is too late in the 
day to urge that married women must not be enfranchised, seeing 
that, as shown in the memorial cited earlier in this paper, married 
women are already enfranchised in Scotland for all purposes of local 
voting, and in England for all purposes of local voting except those 
of town and county councils. Both these classes of malcontents 
have been busily misrepresenting the Bill throughout the whole of 
the session, each class threatening that, unless the Bill were amended 
to meet their divers views, they would vote against it, should it ever 
reach third reading. 

One little point of historical fact ought here to;be noted. On 
November 16, 1893, on the order for Committee on the Local 
Government (England and Wales) Bill being read, Mr. Walter 
M‘Laren moved an “Instruction” empowering the Committee to 
enfranchise women, married or single, for the purposes of the Act, 
on the same conditions as men. The then Liberal Government 
opposed, but on a division being taken they were defeated. In that 
division sixty Conservative and Unionist members of the present 
House of Commons voted in favour of the instruction, including the 
following members of the present Cabinet: Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, Mr. Akers-Douglas, Sir W. Hart Dyke, Mr. Goschen, 
and Lord George Hamilton. Moreover, on the Wednesday following 
(November 21), when Sir H. Fowler stated in the House of Commons 
that her Majesty’s Government proposed to remove the disqualifica- 
tion of married women altogether, Mr. Balfour is reported by the 
Times of November 22 to have said that, “ If this amendment be 
accepted, the whole controversy with regard to the women franchise 
in political matters will enter upon a new phase, and, do what they 
will, they would not be able to exclude married women possessing 
certain qualifications for a vote for this House whenever this House 
attempted to extend the women franchise in the smallest degree.” 
Mr. Balfour concluded his speech by saying that personally he should 
be prepared to assent to the proposals of the Government, to which, 
finally, the House assented without a division. Sir Henry Fowler's 
“pledge, however, has not yet been fulfilled with regard to the votes 
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of married women in England for municipal and County Council 
purposes, although, as already stated, the law has in these respects 
been amended in Scotland. 

Thirdly, the ignorance or inexperience of women themselves. So 
few women have had practical experience of carrying any measure 
in Parliament further than the stage of second reading that a very 
large number of them seem to consider that all stages after the 
second reading will take care of themselves. Now every experienced 
Parliamentary hand knows that the later stages of any bill, especially 
of any private member's measure, are often practically the most 
critical, and need the putting forth of infinitely more effort to pass 
them with success. Yet many of the women who were most active 
in securing the great majority on second reading took no part in 
the effort to carry the Bill further. A very great number were 
misled as to the possibilities of the Bill by the unwise and mis- 
chievous action of Viscount Templetown, who introduced, at the 
beginning of the session, a Women’s Suffrage Bill in the House of 
Lords, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of the older and more 
experienced workers for women’s suffrage. The reasons for objecting 
to such action on his part were, and are, very simple. For the 
House of Lords to propose to initiate a reform in the electorate of 
the House of Commons would be distinctly unconstitutional and 
improper. Their Lordships would therefore be bound to reject any 
such measure, unless sent up to them by the House of Commons. 
This they did, year after year, in the case of the Women’s Suffrage 
Bill presented annually by the late Lord Denman ; and this they 
did in the case of the Bill of Lord Templetown. Every one experi- 
enced in Parliamentary matters knew perfectly well beforehand that 
this must be the case; hence the objections urged to the ill-advised 
and most unwise action of Lord Templetown. The result was that 
a great number of our friends, active workers, but knowing little or 
uothing of Parliamentary procedure, were misled into the supposition 
that with the rejection of Lord Templetown’s measure all was over 
for the session. Many others assumed, as a matter of course, that 
the Bill was dead from the moment the special form of opposition 
which finally defeated it began to be threatened. This was, more- 
over, largely the case amongst professed friendly members in the 
House itself. It is probable enough that, had women worked for 
the later stages of the measure as they worked for its earlier 
stage, the Bill, despite the efforts of all the obstructives, might 
during last session have passed at least through all its stages in the 
House of Commons. It is necessary that our friends, especially 
our women friends, should know this, and take the lesson for the 
future. 

Fourthly, the deadening influences of the Jubilee holidays. These 
must count for much; men and women alike jaded themselves with 
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excitement and entertainments. Yet, had there been one whit of 
reality in the lip service offered by multitudes, it would have been 
fully realised that the highest honour that could be given to a Queen 
must be the recognition of her services by the enfranchisement of 
her sex. There was much talk of the nobility of woman and the 
dignity of womanhood. The House of Commons, on July 7, showed 
how little this was anything but mere talk. And yet no stronger 
argument for the fitness of women to take part in political affairs 
could be offered than the confessed ability of the Queen as a ruler; 
all the more so because, though, perhaps, in this year it may be 
considered disloyal to say it, she is essentially a commonplace woman, 
educated by the special circumstances of her life. A great woman 
.might conceivably easily be a great Queen, but the reign of 
Victoria is evidence enough that the average woman has political 
aptitudes. 

So much for the difficulties in our path. Butthereishope. The 
very vileness of the tactics of the enemy has produced a tremendous 
reaction. Men, for example, have already formed the Male Electors 
League for Women’s Suffrage, which it is hoped will do much. 
Women are filled with burning indignation, an indignation which is 
likely to grow and spread, since the proceedings of July 7, like all 
things meanly base, look uglier the further we are removed from 
them. Multitudes of women who were apathetic before are now 
determined that, not only will they never again work for any Par- 
liamentary candidate who is opposed to women’s suffrage, but will 
actively work against such a candidate. When once women combine 
to this end the victory is ours—a larger victory, it may be, than 
that of the Jubilee year could possibly have been, for, although 
women would be wise to support any measure which broke down the 
disabilities of sex and marriage, even though it did not immediately 
enfranchise as many as could be desired, yet we must one and all 
look forward to the time when, as in some of our colonies, the 
woman's vote shall not only be on equal qualifications and conditions 
with that of man, but shall be in its fair numerical proportion. 
Adult suffrage, no doubt, is the goal, but it may need to be reached 
by successive steps ; and those who stand in the way of the enfran- 
chisement of women, who deny them justice to-day because they 
fear they will have to give them a fuller justice to-morrow, may be 
warned that the day of that fuller justice will probably dawn more 


speedily than even they fear. 
IGNnora. 





SPAIN’S COLONIAL POLICY. 


Ir is as dangerous a policy to govern a colony by coercion as it is 
to raise steam in a generator without a safety-valve. Popular 
feeling can no more be suppressed than natural force. Yet the 
vain attempt to attain this end lies at the root of the Spaniards’ 
ill-success in the management of their colonies. The vast American 
territories—now popularly termed the Spanish republics—liberated 
themselves between the years 1819 and 1821 from the distasteful 
yoke of a cruel mother-country, which lavished upon them all the 
brutalities of her fifteenth-century policy. Since then hope has 
inflamed the soul of every liberal-minded, intelligent Spanish subject 
east and west of Europe; hence we have before us the pathetic 
spectacle of simultaneous protracted struggles against a barbarous 
despotism in Cuba and in the Philippine islands. 

Twit the Spaniards with the iniquity of this oppression and they 
will remind you of the overbalancing benefits conferred on the peoples 
who have come under their sway. Let us therefore compare the 
disadvantages with the vaunted boon of Spanish civilisation. 

It is needless to reiterate the careers of the Spanish warriors 
Hernaén Cortés, Alvarado, Pizarro, Magellan, Legaspi, and others, 
who pursued their conquests on the continent of the Far West and 
the islands of the Far East. The net result was the overthrow of 
flourishing monarchies and their extinction for the benefit of Euro- 
pean adventurers. Primitive creeds were supplanted by the Roman 
Catholic religion, and although we may conceive the purity of con- 
scientious intention and the belief of the Middle Ages in the 
justification of sowing the seed of Christianity with the point of the 
sword, yet the sublimity of the whole system was more than 
counterbalanced by the abominations of the Inquisition. 

Both in America and in the Far East the friars were ever ready to 
follow in the breach opened for them by the soldiery; but under 
the veil of religion, with physical force at hand, the most frightful 
crimes were perpetrated and the common rights of humanity ignored. 
The natives were butchered by thousands. In the name of the 
Most Catholic King they were dispossessed of their lands, which 
were parcelled out to low-class Spaniards. The conquered territories 
were thus divided into encomiendas, and the encomendero—the newly- 
fledged proprietor—was practically under no restraining law in regard 
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to his relations with the natives. Those who could not flee from his 
despotism became his slaves, until, in the course of generations, new 
conditions came into existence to modify the hereditary encomendero’s 
life of rapine, bloodshed, and villainy. . These were the rapidly 
increasing class of half-breeds—by nature disputative in every clime 
—marriages, and intimate association with the native tending to 
level differences of birth, the desire of the settled Spaniard (born in 
the country) to hold his property in peace, interminable armed 
revolts against Spanish abuse of authority, and constant appeals to 
the King by settled Spaniards and half-breeds who had grown to be 
a power in the control of internal affairs. 

The idea of conquered races enjoying the most minute liberty of 
action by natural birthright was regarded as absurd. Little by 
little, pressure, due to the altered conditions above cited, was brought 
to bear on the King and his counsellors, producing a gradual relaxa- 
tion of the fetters which bound the new subjects to their forced 
allegiance. Trade, created by the Spaniards, which finally extended 
to half-castes, was confined exclusively to commerce with Spain. 
Both in the Far East and the Far West the exact size and number 
of packages shipped, the number of voyages per annum to and fro 
of the Naos (Government trading galleons), contents of bales, &c., 
were all regulated, and no one could ship without a doleto, or public 
permit, which could only be obtained from the unscrupulous officials 
who had come to fill their pockets by the most corrupt means. Permis- 
sion had to be solicited again and again to perform almost any act 
beyond the common necessities of life. One could neither travel, 
quit or enter the country, read, write, assemble in a group, build a 
house, nor plant a field without licence. In the Philippine Islands 
the natives were forced to think like their masters, to dress as they 
were told, and to adopt the religion of their conquerors, under the 
severest penalties of torture and frequently of death. In Mexico, 
official appointments to the Manila dependency were publicly sold. 
Until the American colonies were lost to Spain, hardly one Spaniard 
in a generation carried capital to these new possessions to develop 
their natural resources. Foreigners were jealously treated as 
intruders, and the European influx sprang generally from the 
lowest social order, who acted like wolves let loose amongst a fold 
of sheep. 

The basis of colonial jurisprudence was a collection of special 
statutes known as the Leyes de Indias, afterwards supplemented by 
the Siete partidas, the fundamental principle of all which was that 
the native was a neophyte saved from eternal perdition by the timely 
providential intervention of the Spaniards, and an infant at law ; 
that, as an “infant,” he was irresponsible for his breaches of the 
law, and should be taught and corrected as occasion required. In 
vractice, however, he was treated like a lump of clay, to be moulded, 
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beaten, and fashioned into something for the service of his master, 
or cast away at his pleasure. And in this remodelling of the 
subject, where the civil and criminal law failed to operate with an 
appearance of decency, there was ever the secret machinery of the 
Holy Office (Santo Oficio)—the vilest institution that the most 
malicious human ingenuity ever invented to prove the truism that 
‘man’s greatest enemy is man.” 

Wherever the Spaniards have held dominion their policy has been 
one of repression of the natural aspirations of the people. Schools 
and seats of learning are established (under the control of the 
priesthood) presumably to develop the intellect of the colonials, and 
give them a knowledge of the world and things in general; yet, as 
soon as they exercise that knowledge, they are marked as disaffected, 
and their career is cut short on the first available pretext. Industry 
is nipped in the bud because, instead of levying taxes on the results, 
the would-be manufacturer or trader is obliged to pay heavily for a 
patent or licence before he starts in business, and the very tax he 
has to pay in order to be allowed to try his luck in trade often con- 
stitutes a part of his annual loss in the venture. Nearly all the 
Government appointments - with emoluments above a modest 
existence are allotted to Spaniards, with many of whom the natives 
and creoles can hardly treat without “greasing the palm.” Indeed, 
many of the employés appointed from the Peninsula are sent out on 
mere nominal salaries to give them the opportunity of making what 
they can. During the twenty-three years that I have known Spain 
and her colonies I have met many Spanish employés who consider 
$500 per annum posts worth more to them than certain $3000 
ones. 

The colonial is trammelled in every conceivable way. No scope 
is allowed for his genius; he is fettered at every turn by a network 
of restrictions and vexatious regulations. Their only remedy has 
been rebellion, which, if it has failed to rid them of the rapacious 
horde who administrate in the name of Spain, at least has often 
called attention to their excesses. Indeed, attempts have often been 
made, by decree, to keep their depredations upon the people within 
certain bounds. Commissioners have, in times gone by, been deputed 
to inquire into the causes of discontent. For instance, towards the 
middle of last century, José del Campillo, an economist famous in 
his day, was appointed to report on the administration of the 
American colonies. He had the reputation of being an exceptionally 
honest and conscientious man. In a notable work, entitled A New 
System of Political Economy for America, he exposed the rottenness, 
the immorality, and corruption of the then existing colonial adminis- 
tration, and with what result? The system suited so admirably the 
pockets and the ambition of the large majority in office that he 
‘became the victim of the foulest calumnies, and was made to appear 
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before a civil court, and afterwards before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
on a host of false charges. He was acquitted, but the sharks in 
power were too strong for him, and, although the king showed him 
his royal favour with the habit of the Order of Saint James, he was 
unable to follow Campillo’s recommendations for a more just adminis- 
tration of the colonies. Campillo affected to despise his numerous 
enemies, who regarded him asa thorn in their side, until he suddenly 
died on Holy Thursday in 1743, from what cause no one knew 
though many surmised, 

The Spanish Government entertain no sincere desire to concede 
any reforms either in their Far East or Far West possessions. 
General Martinez Campos, the advocate of conciliation combined with 
military demonstration, was sent to Cuba in the spring of 1895 
when the Spaniards at home wildly clamoured for extermination of 
the insurgent Cubans, and imagined it would not be an impossible 
task to wipe them off the face of the island. Martinez Campos, 
however, declined to co-operate in harmony with the general feeling ; 
and having failed to satisfy the bloodthirsty cravings of his country- 
men, he was recalled in a few months and returned to Spain to face 
unpopularity and the general abuse which was heaped upon him. 
His successor, General Wenceslao Weyler, who is still there, inter- 
prets far better the popular longing for an energetic policy—which 
means nothing less than a savage scourging of a people who have 
dared to raise their voices against the violence of masters inherently 
sanguinary. But the razing to the ground of homesteads under 
the pretext that they might serve to harbour insurgents; the torture 
of innocent men; the imprisonment of those who have simply wished 
to be neutral, on the ground that “ he who is not for me is against 
me”; the banishment of others to a lingering death in Fernando Po 
because of their sympathies with the insurgent cause; the persecution 
of planters who had to choose between paying a tax to the insur- 
gents to be allowed to gather in their crops or see them burnt; and 
the barefaced open robbery of even the loyal merchants by forcing 
them to take worthless bits of paper (papel de guerra) in exchange 
for silver value, are abominations calculated to widen the breach 
between the mother country and her colony. Weyler’s management 
of Cuban affairs has, so far, been an utter failure, and has, in reality, 
only served the interests of the Liberal party, who hoped that the 
Conservatives would have been forced to resign in their favour. 
Alas! the sudden removal of poor Cénovas from the political arena 
may hasten their opportunity or it may be the prelude to further 
calamities in Spain; it may even raise the hopes of the Republican 
party—all this has yet to be seen. There is one thing certain : 
Weyler will be recalled if any Ministry other than a reconstructed 
Canovas Cabinet gets into power. Weyler never seems to arrive at 
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any decisive point, and in his despatch of August 3 he reports 
25,000 soldiers ill with fever. 

Convinced of the impossibility of ever subduing Cuba by force of 
arms, there is a growing tendency of opinion in favour of granting 
autonomy. It is reluctantly advocated as the only solution in view 
of the fact that the class who supply the flesh and blood for the 
campaign are getting heartily sick of the Government demands ; the 
State is on the verge of bankruptcy ; and what the United States 
may possibly do is a constant menace to Spanish pride. The situa- 
tion in Cuba is the burning political question in Spain to-day. To 
many it would appear surprising that Spain itself should not be in 
a state of open rebellion against the iniquities of the present 
Goverment. Conscription or ‘blood contribution” as it is called, 
can be redeemed by a payment to the Government in coin. The 
total of redemption money amounted to about £1,200,000 at the 
end of June, of which about two-thirds were paid by the working 
classes, and it is estimated and publicly stated in the Spanish press 
that the £800,000 so paid must have cost these people quite 
£2,000,000, or two and a half times the sum, to borrow it immediately 
under such urgent circumstances, from usurious money-lenders. 
Notwithstanding this, the Government have caused cr permitted a 
rumour to be spread, without official denial, that several thousand 
more soldiers will be needed to fill the places of those who have died 
of disease or in battle, but that this military service can be redeemed 
in coin. It is simply a new form of extortion, resorted to when tax- 
levying capacity has been strained to the utmost. 

In the Philippines the natives have shown that they are in earnest 
about their grievances. The insurgents who took the field in different 
parts of Luzon Island amounted in the total to about 70,000 men. 
They are a race of placid character, very teachable, and resigned to 
their lot when they have a small measure of justice. 

I have lived among them for several years; but even to those 
unacquainted with the islanders and the maladministration of the 
colony it is not conceivable that 70,000 men should risk their lives 
and for ever abandon their homes without serious cause. Small 
brigand bands have always existed and always will, but in the recent 
movement, not yet totally extinguished, the flower of Luzon joined 
hands, And why? The extortions and avarice of the Spanish 
employés ; the impossibility to redress one’s wrongs without bribery; 
the corruption of all individuals, high and low, connected with the 
law courts ; judicial persecutions by delaying sentences from one to 
ten years; banishments without trial, and the familiarity and con- 
sequent contempt of the native due to the frequent intermarriage of 
Spaniards with the women of the country, are only some of the 
causes of discontent. But superior to all this is the attitude of the 
- priesthood. The fundamental cause of hatred to Spanish rule is 
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the dominion exercised by the monks. They censoriously inquire 
into every individual act of the native man or woman. They 
despotically bend the natives to their will, and those who resist 
become the victims of the religious corporations. Emerging from 
the lowest ranks of society, with no training but that of the semi- 
nary, they are void of all fine feeling, and display an arrogance 
past all toleration even by the patient native. The remedy is in 
the hands of the Government. The withdrawal-of the monks would 
at least ensure peace for a generation. There is nota colony in the 
world which, depending on commerce for its prosperity, has flourished 
under ecclesiastical dominion. It is altogether impracticable to 
confide civil power to men of gross instincts like the Spanish friars. 
As to the purification of civil administration in a Spanish colony, 
it is necessary to draw the line of reform there. ‘‘ What is bred in 
the bone will come out in the flesh.” The native, in his loftiest 
aspirations, would never dream of finding honesty in the Government 
departments. All he asks for is the abolition of priestly tutelage 
until the inevitable day when the Philippines must shake off the yoke 
of a country unfitted to possess colonies in this nineteenth century. 
The only reasonable excuse that Spain can make to the world for 
the retention of colonies fallen into such a wretched social condition 
is that, if left to their own resources now, they would plunge into a 
state of civil war for half a century or more. It has happened so in 
nearly every community which was once under Spanish rule, and is 
due to the bad education and example imparted to them by their 
former masters. Already the various groups of political wire-pullers 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, who have brought pressure to bear on the 
Madrid Ministry by constitutional means, are at variance with each 
other as to who should predominate in the event of the reforms 
being adopted. The Cuban autonomists have hitherto done the work 
of agitating for reforms, and now that autonomy is talked of, the 
constitutionalists suddenly step in with a vote of adhesion to the 
Madrid Government provided they can become the recognised power: 
in Cuba. Hence a conflict between these two parties is brewing. 
Porto Rico has its complaints and its aspirations, which led to an 
outbreak some years ago whilst General Palacios was in command of 
the island. I thought I was fortunate in being introduced to 
General Palacios by a military friend at the Madrid Casino, but I 
found him so deaf that it was extremely difficult to elicit anything, 
so I visited Porto Rico in 1892. The administration would appear 
to be as defective there as in Cuba from a moral point of view, but 
the Porto Rico people were appeased by certain reforms for about: 
five years—from 1873, under the Republic, till 1878, two years after 
the Bourbon restoration, when the Minister, Sefior Elduayen, curtailed 
their liberties. The preambles of this Minister’s decrees clearly set: 
forth that Spain feared she had (under the Republic) given Porto 
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Rico just a little too much freedom, These measures, however, have 
served to whet the appetite for the enjoyment of those reforms for 
which Porto Rico now quietly agitates. The independence of these 
islands is only a matter of time, and when the day arrives, Porto 
Rico will perhaps be the least convulsed by the change. In the 
course of a generation or two, the right man to establish order 
always seems to be forthcoming. Mexico, for instance, was 
absolutely in a state of political and social chaos for some years 
until the great patriot Benito Jaurez came to the front, and judging 
from the bloody scenes during the anti-re-election riots which I 
witnessed in the city of Mexico in 1892, revolution would soon 
again be rife but for the intelligent iron rule of my friend the 
President Porfirio Diaz. Wherever I have been, all through Mexico 
the recollection of the Spanish dominion is odious to the people, who 
to this day refer to a Spaniard with the contemptuous epithet of 
gachupin. I remember the splendid bronze equestrian statue of 
Charles III., erected in the Paseo de la Reforma, which runs from 
the Alameda in the city of Mexico to Chapultepec. Why the statue 
was not pulled down and cast into cannon to obliterate this relic of 
the Spaniards is explained by the inscription on a plate of brass 
which encircles the marble base. The inscription points out that 
this statue is preserved, not as a souvenir of Spain, but solely as a 
grand work of art. 

If Spain can boast of having brought millions of human beings 
under her sway—of having taught them the true religion, with an 
insight into social refinement, she ought to at once realise that in 
the course of time the cub becomes a lion, whose nature cannot be 
rudely checked without danger to herself. 

JOHN FOREMAN. 





MR. PITT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


Few statesmen have figured more extensively in biography than 
Mr. Pitt. Large and small, good and indifferent, the various pre- 
sentments of the great Premier muster quite a formidable throng, 
last, though by no means least, being the brilliant monograph of 
Lord Rosebery. Bat all are characterised, more or less, by the same 
deficiency. While the Minister has been exhaustively depicted, we 
learn comparatively little concerning the man. The one biographer 
who was eminently qualified to portray this aspect of Mr. Pitt, 
Bishop Tomline, thought fit to content himself with a jejune com- 
pilation of public documents. Considering that he was indebted to 
his patron for the combined dignities of a mitre and a metropolitan 
deanery, his lordship’s gratitude cannot be said to have erred on the 
side of excess. But to a prelate conspicuous for rapacity, even 
among the preferment-hunters of the eighteenth century, a dead 
Prime Minister would scarcely present an inspiring theme. Fortu- 
nately, however, other protégés of Mr. Pitt did not share the episcopal 
apathy, and from them we have been able to glean, though far too 
scantily, some definite impression of what he was in private life. 

No great man more completely belied his demeanour. The popular 
conception of him, as derived from his public appearance and deport- 
ment, was that of an intensely proud, unapproachable personage, 
calculated, indeed, to command respect, but incapable of enlisting 
affection. Nothing, in fact, could be more remote from the truth. 
Very near the surface of that cold and haughty exterior there 
abounded a sweetness of temper and a tender sensibility, which 
Charles Fox himself could not surpass. Those whom he honoured 
with his friendship were few, but they were accorded an attachment 
which, even when ill requited, the giver seldom found it in his heart 
wholly to withdraw. In his family he was idolised, not as the Heaven- 
born Minister, with whose fame all Europe rang, but as the gentle 
counsellor, the kindly helper, the genial and sympathetic companion. 
The relatives of whom he saw most were the children of his eldest 
sister, by her marriage with the Jacobin Lord Stanhope, who, true 
to his ostentatiously paraded principles, had coolly washed his hands 
of them. When Lady Stanhope died, the unmarried daughter, Lady 
Hester (in later years as eccentric as her father, though in quite a 
harmless fashion), found an asylum with her grandmother, Lady ~ 
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Chatham, on whose death she was at once welcomed by Mr. Pitt, 
with whom she continued to make her home during the brief 
remainder of his life. Here are some pleasant glimpses of their 
doings at Walmer from Lady Hester's sprightly pen : 


‘““WALMER CASTLE, October 1803. 


“ You may easily figure to yourself that I have not much time to spare 
from the charming society I now live in. To express the kindness with 
which Mr. Pitt welcomed my return and proposed my living with him 
would be impossible. One would really suppose that all the obligation had 
been on his side! Here I am happy to a degree, exactly in the sort of 
society I most like. There are generally three or four men staying in the 
house; we dine nine or ten almost every other day. . . . Mr. Pitt abso- 
lutely goes through the fatigue of a drill sergeant. It is parade after 
parade, at fifteen or twenty miles distant from each other. I often attend 
him, and it is quite as much, I can assure you, as I am equal to, although 
I am remarkably well just now. ... Mr. Pitt is determined to remain 
acting colonel, when his regiment is called into the field. Some persons 
blame this determination, but I do not ; he has always hitherto acted up to 
his character ; why should he, then, in this instance prove deficient? I 
should not be in the least surprised to hear of the French attempting to 
land; indeed, I expect it; but I feel equally certain that those who do 
succeed in this, will neither proceed nor return.” 


This was, presumably, the volunteer regiment at which Mr. Pitt 
poked such merciless fun on the occasion of its enrolment. A 
deputation, composed of the worthy tradesmen who were mainly to 
constitute the corps, had waited upon the Lord Warden, to transact 
the preliminary formalities, and the spokesman, in enumerating the 
conditions of enlistment, laid great and somewhat solicitous stress on 
the stipulation that they were not to be expected to serve out of the 
country. ‘Certainly not,” assented Mr. Pitt, ‘‘ except in the case of 
actual invasion |” 

Another letter, written from Walmer in January 1804, shows that 
Mr. Pitt’s martial ardour had in no wise abated : 


“We are in almost daily expectation of the arrival of the French, and 
Mr. Pitt’s regiment is now nearly perfect enough to receive them... . 
Oh, such miserable things as the French gunboats! We took a vessel the 
other day loaded with gin—to keep up their spirits, I suppose ; another, 
with abominable bread and a vast quantity of peas and beans, which the 
soldiers eat. One of the boats has an extremely large chest of medicine, 
probably for half their flotilla. Their guns are ill-mounted, and cannot be 
used with the same advantage as ours, but are fine pieces of ordnance. 
Bonaparte was said to be at Boulogne a few days ago; our officers 
patrolled ali night with the men, which was pleasant! I have my orders 
how to act in case of real alarm in case of Mr. Pitt’s absence, and also a 
promise from him never to be further from the army than a two hours’ ride. 
This is all I wish. I should break my heart to be drove up the country 
like a sheep when everything I most love was in danger.” 


When Mr. Pitt returned to power in 1804 he took a country-house 
at Patney, whither he contrived occasionally to escape for a breathing- 
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space from the stress of Downing Street and the House of Commons. 
During one of these fiying visits, Sir William Napier, then a strip- 
ling, was a guest at Putney, and records a curious scene in which 
Mr. Pitt figured in the double capacity of romping schoolboy and 
august Prime Minister. In the course of some “skylarking,” which 
had been started by Napier and the young Stanhopes, Mr. Pitt 
happened to come in, and, to their delight, rushed into the fray with 
all the ardour of the youngest present. Just when the fun was most 
furious a servant entered and informed the Prime Minister, who was 
darting coatless across the room, embellished with burnt cork, that 
Lords Hawkesbury and Castlereagh had arrived from London on 
important business. ‘‘ Ask them to wait,” said Mr. Pitt, and pro- 
ceeded with the game. When it was finished he told his playfellows 
that he must now attend to the two noble lords from town, and, 
retiring into an adjoining dressing-cupboard, proceeded to adjust his 
dishevelled attire. On re-entering he rang the bell and ordered the 
servant to show in the two noblemen. Then occurred a remarkable 
transformation. Stationing himself in the middle of the room, and 
drawing himself up to his full height (much, no doubt, as he is 
represented in Hoppner’s masterpiece), he majestically awaited the 
entry of his colleagues. To the astonishment of Napier, the two 
lords came into the room almost on their hands and knees, and with 
abject obsequiousness explained the object of their visit. Mr. Pitt 
listened, still maintaining the same attitude of distant hauteur, and 
then, with a sentence or two, dismissed them. Even “ the terrible 
Cornet of Horse” could hardly have been more formidable ; it must, 
however, be remembered that the two lords were very recent recruits 
in the Cabinet, where there were already symptoms of insubordi- 
nation. But, though a strict disciplinarian, no minister was more 
loyal to those who served under him, as was proved in the case of 
Lord Melville, himself not always above suspicion in the matter of 
allegiance. This individual, better known as Dundas, had been an 
active member of Mr. Pitt’s first administration, to which he contri- 
buted more ability than character. The Prime Minister firmly 
believed in his rectitude, but he was generally known to be a jobber 
of the most flagrant description, if not something worse. When Mr. 
Pitt resumed office in 1804 Lord Melville was assigned an important 
post in the Government, but, before he had occupied it long, grave 
charges were brought against him of maladministration of public 
money, while Treasurer of the Navy some years previously. A reso- 
lution of censure was moved in the House of Commons, which Mr. 
Pitt strenuously resisted, and when, after a “neck and neck” 
division, it was carried by the Speaker’s casting vote, he never 
recovered the severity of the blow. The disgrace of his friend cut 
him to the heart. Lord Fitzharris, father of the late Lord Malmes- 
bury, thus alludes to the incident in his diary : 
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“T have ever thought that an aiding cause of Pitt’s death, certainly one 
that tended to shorten his existence, was the result of the proceedings 
against his old friend and colleague, Lord Melville. I sat wedged close to 
Pitt himself on the night when we were 216 to 216; and the Speaker 
Abbot (after looking as white as a sheet and pausing for ten minutes), gave 
the casting vote against us. Pitt immediately put on the little cocked- 
hat he was in the habit of wearing when dressed for the evening and 
jammed it deeply over his forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears trickling 
down his cheeks. We had overheard one or two, such as Colonel Wardle 
of notorious memory, say, ‘ they would see how Billy looked after it.’ A 
few young ardent followers of Pitt, with myself, locked their arms together 
and formed a circle in which he moved, I believe unconsciously, out of the 
House ; and neither the Colonel nor his friends could approach him,” 


Lady Hester, too, had something to say upon the affair. In a 
letter to Mr. Adams, Mr. Pitt’s private secretary, she writes : 


*T am so hurt about Lord M. and all that has passed. What a charm- 
ing speech Mr. P. made! . . . Oh, that I had been Lord M. that I might 
have gone upon my knees to Mr. P. not to have defended me! There was 
no end yesterday to the farmers and people who wanted to get a sight of 
the papers. Their joy about Lord M. is whimsical enough ; they say it 
proves that ‘bad is the best of them,’ and it will make Mr. Pitt ‘shine’ ; 
that he is the only honest man amongst them, and the only public man 
with clean hands—‘ our master, our Colonel here,’ as they call him.” 


Mr. Adams, Lady Hester’s correspondent in the foregoing letter, 
survived his illustrious chief nearly half a century, only passing away 
as recently as 1862. Writing in 1861, he says: 


“Tam, as I believe, the only man still in the land of the living whose 
happy fortune it was to be admitted to a daily personal intercourse with 
Mr. Pitt. . . . He was surely a man whom it was quite impossible to know 
without loving. During his last administration, forsaken by old friends, 
which he bitterly felt, with declining health, and almost the whole weight 
of the Government on his shoulders—so delightful was his temper that, 
with all my shortcomings, no harsh word or look ever escaped him, but all 
towards me was kindness and indulgence.” 


Shortly before his death Mr. Adams again writes: 


“ In thinking of him I am too apt to dwell less upon the loftier qualities 
of his mind, and upon the great objects to which they were successfully 
directed, than upon the milder virtues of his delightful disposition, and 
his unvarying kindness of heart which so much endeared him to all those 
who knew him well, and inspired them with the warmest feelings of 
attachment.” 


Even deeper, if possible, was the veneration in which he was held 
by that incarnation of officialdom, old George Rose. No one stuck 
tighter to the Treasury Bench or held quarter-day in profounder 
reverence than the veteran Tory placeman; but pensions and 
appointments weighed as nothing in the scale when measured with 
his devotion to Mr. Pitt. That of Caleb Balderstone to the Master 
of Ravenswood was scarcely more touching. Here is the entry 
. made by Rose in his diary on the day of Mr. Pitt’s funeral : 
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“T got through the performance of the last public demonstration of my 
respect, love, and regard for the memory of one of the purest- minded and 
best men to whom God, I verily believe, ever gave existence, better than I 
hoped to do, although so deeply affected during one part of the ceremony 
as to be in danger of being completely overcome. On my return to my 
own house I indulged myself with what has been very frequently the 
occupation of my mind during the last five weeks, and will not unfre- 
quently employ it during the remainder of my life, the reflection on the 
character and talents of my deceased friend, and the loss I have sustained 
in his death, banishing entirely every consideration of an interested 
nature.” 


Then, after a warm tribute to Mr. Pitt’s qualities and conduct as a 
statesman, he proceeds: 


“A certain shyness or reserve with persons he had little or no acquaint- 
ance with, and his general carriage (walking remarkably upright), were by 
many mistaken for pride, of which he had as little as almost any gentle- 
man I ever knew, for in families, or with people with whom he was 
acquainted, his address and manner were the easiest and most pleasant 
possible. His temper was, as I before observed, the sweetest, I think, I 
ever knew, on no occasion ruffled by any dangers, difficulties, or unpleasant 
occurrences, except in the House of Commons, where undoubtedly some- 
times, under considerable provocation, he gave vent to his feelings; and 
when he did, it was with wonderful effect, for his eloquence was tremendous 
as well as persuasive. Few could know him as well as myself. From 
Christmas 1783 to the time of his dissolution I was in constant habits of 
the warmest affection and friendship as well as of business with him. 
Hardly three days passed without my seeing him throughout that period, 
except during the five or six weeks in the summer and the three weeks at 
Christmas which I used to spend at Cuffnells in the year. He hardly ever 
had the slightest thought about himself; his mind was wholly occupied 
with his country. . . . I am as a political man completely left alone... . 
Thus left, 1 must endeavour to take the best course I can. I trust I shall 
be guided only by views most strictly honourable, such as will reflect no 
discredit on those who shall come after me. I shall be inclined on every 
important instance to consider what Mr. Pitt would have been likely to 
wish me to do if he had been alive, but incapable of taking an active share 
in public business.” 


Ingratitude to Mr. Pitt was visited by Rose with implacable 
resentment. Among the friends on whom the Minister had far too 
good-naturedly lavished favours was the quondam Whig, Eden, 
afterwards, at his own importunate solicitation, created Lord Auck- 
land. A more shameless proficient in the science of self-aggrandise- 
ment it would be impossible to conceive. One of the most active 
instigators of the coalition between Fox and Lord North, he was the 
first to desert it, in order to advance his interests in the opposite 
camp, where he thought he perceived a better market for his 
abilities. Though soliciting employment from the Tories, he was 
reluctant to effect_a public severance from his old associates, and 
attempted to persuade Lord North that his acceptance from Mr. 
Pitt’s Government of a commercial mission to Paris was not caused 
by any change of political attachment, but merely arose from “a 
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temporary affair of trade,” which he was appointed to negotiate. 
“ Do not trouble yourself to explain the matter,” was Lord North’s 
withering rejoinder, “I have always looked upon the whole trans- 
action as a mere affair of trade.” The rank and file of his former 
party were not less contemptuous. A ceaseless fire of epigrams and 
lampoons was levelled against the apostate, one particularly 
poignant ballad having for its burden the following couplet: 

“ Will you give me a place, my dearest Billy Pitt, O 2 

If I can’t have a whole one, O give a little bit, O! ” 

His worst ordeal, however, was in the House of Commons. He had 
intended to absent himself from the House at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, but Dundas, having heard that he had addressed a circular 
letter to his former associates, containing the following passage, 


“‘Though for the reasons assigned I have accepted a mission from Mr. Pitt, 
yet I shall always retain my attachment to my old political friends,” 


resolved that he should not take up his appointment without publicly 
signalising his secession to the Government. He was accordingly 
forced to attend, and to take his seat on the Treasury Dench botwoer. 
the Prime Minister and Dundas, then Treasurer of the Wavy. 
Wraxall, who was present, thus describes the scene : 


“There I beheld him, exposed as in a political pillory during mam 
hours to the gaze, and, indeed, to the pelting of his quondam Upposiiion 
companions. All eyes were directed towards him, while those whom he 
had joined and those whom he had deserted seemed equally to enjoy his 
distress. His countenance, naturally pale, but rendered more so by his 
situation, bore eloquent testimony to the feelings which agitated him. 
Lord Surrey commenced the attack. ... After inveighing againsié the 
Ministerial profusion on various points, and demanding whether the 
appointment of two ambassadors at Paris was to be regarded as a proof of 
the economy of administration, he added : ‘ Possibly, however, the gentle- 
man who is recently appointed to fill one of those posts will convince me 
of my error in thinking such a double nomination neither necessary nor 
economical. I do not see him in his place,’ continued Lord Surrey, affect- 
ing to look round for Eden among the Opposition members near him, 
while loud and general laughter pervaded the assembly. ‘ Perhaps, too,’ 
he proceeded, ‘the same gentleman will inform us that he has been 
furnished with reasons for inducing him to place confidence in those very 
Ministers, for withholding from whom my good opinion he has furnished 
me at different times with so many excellent arguments.’” 


Eden’s services to his new allies were extravagantly overpaid, but 
he was insatiable, and when at last the fountain of benefactions had 
ceased to flow, with all the hardihood of the professional mendicant, 
he coolly turned upon his patron and openly attacked him. The 
following letter will show what Rose, who had up till that time been 
on intimate terms with Auckland, thought of the noble lord’s conduct. 
A more dignified, and, at the same time, a more disdainful congé, has 
_ seldom been administered. 
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“ Saturday Evening, March 21st, 1801. 


“The account I have had this day of what fell from your Lordship in 
the House of Lords last night must interrupt the intercourse I have had 
with your Lordship during the last fourteen or fifteen years. Ever since 
{I have mixed in public matters I have thought it possible that persons 
taking different lines in politics (separated very widely, indeed, on subjects 
of that sort), might mix pleasantly in private society, at least occasion- 
ally. But there are circumstancesin the present case of so peculiar a 
nature as to render that impossible with respect to your Lordship and me. 
It would be as painful for me to enter upon these, as 1 think it would be to 
you to have them even more directly alluded to. You will, of course, not 
take the trouble of calling on me for the papers we talked about this 
morning.” 


It should be remembered that it was owing to the secret intrigues 
of Auckland, the turncoat Whig, and Loughborough, the renegade 
** Patriot,” that the fall of Mr. Pitt’s first Administration was princi- 
pally due. Lord Loughborough’s perfidy was not surprising. The 
maxim of caveat emptor was well understood to apply to any 
transaction by which his services were secured. Ministers might be 
driven to make use of him, but they were not likely to forget the 
brand set upon him by Junius in, perhaps, the most mordant sen- 
tence he ever penned: ‘‘ As for Mr. Wedderburn, there is that about 
him which even treachery cannot trust.” But Loughborough could, 
at all events, plead that he was under no obligations of private 
friendship. Not so Auckland ; he had been for many years on the 
most intimate terms with Mr. Pitt, and was professing the warmest 
attachment at the very moment that he was engaged in betraying 
him. Yet, such was the Minister's magnanimity that, although 
estrangement was inevitable, he never suffered a syllable of reproach 
to escape him. 

Addington was another example of ingratitude only a degree less 
gross. He, too, owed everything to Mr. Pitt. But for the circum- 
stance that his father, a provincial physician, had been Lord Chatham’s 
family doctor, the very moderate merits of this egregiously prosperous 
parvenu would, at most, have been requited by a silk gown, or the 
Benchership of an Inn of Court. But Mr. Pitt, always prompt to 
recognise even the shadow of an obligation, took Dr. Addington’s 
son by the hand and seated him, when little over thirty, in the Chair 
of the House of Commons. There, thanks to a not undignified 
presence and an aptitude for routine, Addington acquitted himself 
respectably enough for some years. Then came the momentous crisis 
of 1801, when, faithful to his predilection for mediocrity, George the 
Third replaced his redoubtable Minister with a manikin! England 
greeted the change with consternation, Europe with derision. 
“ Here,” exclaimed Napoleon, “is incontestable proof of the King 
of England’s insanity.” But, intoxicated with elation, the new 
Prime Minister tricked himself out in his predecessor's mantle and 
strutted airily into the breach. Mr, Pitt at first lent him his sup- 
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port, which was acceptable enough; not so his advice, which 
Addington’s stupendous blunders, especially in finance, rendered 
supremely necessary. Finding that he was expected to support 
measures which he was not even allowed to criticise, Mr. Pitt 
naturally withdrew his aid. The result may be readily imagined. 
Alternately braggart and crestfallen, Addington floundered from bad 
to worse, till even George the Third grew uneasy and turned an 
appealing gaze towards Walmer. Amid the acclamations of the 
country Mr. Pitt was reinstated, but Addington never forgave him 
the supersession. The supremacy of genius is ever an unpardonable 
crime in the eyes of mediocrity. Notwithstanding the solatia of high 
Cabinet office and a Viscount’s coronet, Addington piteously pro- 
claimed himself the victim of cabals and combinations, and, with a 
yelping pack of place-hunters, did his best to upset the new 
Adminstration. 

It is a relief to turn from the Edens and the Addingtons to such 
a friend as Lord Wellesley, whose love and admiration for Mr. Pitt 
are thus eloquently recorded in a memorandum contributed to the 
Quarterly Review in 1836. 


“In attempting to convey my recollection of Mr. Pitt’s character in 
private society, I cannot separate those qualities which raised him to the 
highest public eminence from those which rendered him a most amiable 
companion. Both proceeded from the same origin, and both were happily 
blended in the noble structure of his temper and disposition. Mr. Pitt’s 
mind was naturally inaccessible to any approach of dark, or low, or ignoble 
passion. His commanding genius and magnanimous spirit were destined 
to move in a region far above the reach of those jealousies and suspicions 
and animosities which disturb the course of ordinary life. . 

“He was perfectly accomplished in classical literature, both Latin and 
Greek. . . . Those studies were his constant delight and resort. At Holl- 
wood in Kent, his favourite residence, and at Walmer Castle, his apart- 
ments were strewed with Latin and Greek classics, and his conversation 
with those friends who delighted in similar studies frequently turned on 
that most attractive branch of literature ; but he was so adverse to pedan- 
try and affectation of superior knowledge that he carefully abstained from 
such topics in the presence of those who could not take pleasure in 
them. ... 

“No person had a more exquisite sense of the beauties of the country. 
He took the greatest delight in his residence at Hollwood, which he 
enlarged and improved, it may be truly said, with his own hands. Often 
have I seen him working in his woods and gardens with his labourers for 
whole days together, undergoing considerable bodily fatigue, and with so 
much eagerness and assiduity that you would suppose the cultivation of his 
villa to be the principal occupation of his life. He was very fond of exer- 
cise on horseback, and when in the country frequently joined the hounds 
of his neighbourhood, both at Hollwood and Walmer Castle. . . . 

“ But in all places and at all times his constant delight was society. 
There he shone with a degree of calm and steady lustre which often 
astonished me more than his most splendid efforts in Parliament. His 
manners were perfectly plain without any affectation. Not only was he 
without presumption, or arrogance, or any air of authority, but he seemed 
utterly unconscious of his own superiority, and much more disposed to 
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listen than to talk. He never betrayed any symptom of anxiety to usurp 
the lead, or to display his own power, but rather inclined to draw forth 
others, and to take merely an equal share in the general conversation ; 
then he plunged heedlessly into the mirth of the hour, with no other care 
than to promote the general good humour and happiness of the company. 
His wit was quick and ready, but it was rather lively than sharp, and 
never envenomed with the least touch of malignity; so that, instead of 
exciting admiration or terror, it was an additional ingredient to the 
common enjoyment. He was endowed beyond any man of his time whom 
I knew with a gay heart and social spirit. 

‘“‘ With these qualities he was the life and soul of his own society. His 
appearance dispelled all care; his brow was never clouded, even in the 
severest public trials; and joy and hope and confidence beamed from his 
countenance in every crisis of difficulty and danger. He was a most 
affectionate, indulgent, and benevolent friend, and so easy of access that 
all his acquaintances in any embarrassment would rather resort to him for 
advice than to any person who might be supposed to have more leisure. 
His heart was always at leisure to receive the communications of his friends, 
and always open to give the best advice in the most gentle and pleasant 
manner... . 

“Tf any additional evidence were required of the excellence of his social 
character it would be found abundantly in the deep sorrow of a most 
numerous class of independent, honest, and sincerely attached friends, who 
wept over the loss of his benevolent and affectionate temper and disposi- 
tion with a degree of heartfelt grief which no political sentiment could 
produce.” 


Such was Mr. Pitt in the estimation of those who knew and loved 
him best. Seldom, assuredly, among a nation’s illustrious sons has 
so mighty a spirit been allied to so gentle and guileless a heart. 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 





BRITISH PROGRESS AND FREE 
BANKING. 


Apropos of the enthusiastic demonstrations at the Queen’s Jubilee, in 
celebration of the sixtieth year of her reign, we would add our 
meed of praise to the enlightened and liberal manner in which her 
Majesty has reigned and kept this country in its progressive course 
so far, and so long, as she has done as head of the State. There is 
no doubt the Victorian Era has been a most prosperous one, for this 
country and its people, as compared with any preceding reign. The 
progress made in almost every department of art and industry, 
trade and commerce, law and legislation, besides other lines, has 
been most remarkable, since she ascended the throne in 1837. These 
improvements and reforms have been well pointed out by our leading 
speakers, and writers, and heartily responded to by the public. The 
condition of the people generally is greatly improved since the Queen 
began to reign. Yet when looking back and contrasting the state 
of the common labourers then, with their situation now, there is not 
20 much betterment as might be expected. There are still a great 
number of low-paid workpeople and “ out-of-works ” in the country. 

There are some drawbacks to the general prosperity which may 
be pointed out. It cannot yet be said that no person whois willing 
to work can find suitable employment at a living wage. There are 
still many men standing idle all the day, because no man hath hired 
them, and there are even now severe contests between employers 
and employés in several trades as to the wages of labour. There are 
good reasons why workmen should receive better wages than 
formerly, and in a national point of view it would be better for all 
parties if wages were advanced to a reasonable extent, because the 
working classes would then have more money to buy necessary things 
in the shops, the shopkeepers would then buy more goods from the 
wholesale warehouses and manufacturers, and that would compensate 
them for any advance of wages they might give. When trade is 
good wages are not grudged. This was the case at the boom in 
1870 ; when wages rose, all trades benefited thereby. But that period 
of good trade was too soon pulled up, only a few years afterwards, 
by. the money market getting out of order. That brought on the 
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depression of trade in 1875 which was referred to in our article 
in June last. 

Since that article on “ New Views of Trade” was written several 
new circumstances have occurred which strongly corroborate the 
views we then advanced to show that the old narrow-minded view 
of restricted banking and currency was, and is, a mistaken and a 
most injurious policy, because it prevents the free expansion of trade 
at home and abroad, by contracting the currency tothe home traders, 
and it gives foreigners an unfair advantage over us by allowing them 
to drain away gold from the Bank of England at the fixed price of 
£3 17s. 103d. per oz. when it is worth more. Its price should be 
advanced, but not the discount rate exchange when it gets scarce. 
Then gold ought to be charged as much for export as to be 
equivalent to the regular prices of our goods and manufactures. 
Then they (the foreigners) would be obliged for their own interests 
to take our goods in exchange, or return, for their produce and 
crops, or otherwise they would have to pay a premium on our gold 
to raise its price to be equivalent to the price of our goods. 
That would be “a fair exchange which is no robbery,” and the bank 
ought to be told not to sell any more gold to foreigners at a lower 
price than the par value of our goods, so as to prevent foreigners 
from running away with our gold too cheap, while they refuse to 
take our goods in exchange for their produce at fair prices. They 
tax the import of our goods with about 50 per cent. duty, but take 
in our gold duty free. To meet them on their own ground we 
should let the premium on gold rise here to be as high as the duty 
they charge on our goods, or at any rate let gold rise to such a price 
as it may find in the markets, and that would soon open all the 
markets in the world to Britain. 

It is most provoking to see leading statesmen and senators in 
the United States so determined as they are to lay heavier taxes 
than ever upon the importation of our goods into their country. 
They show an enmity against their mother-country which is very 
unbecoming to the spirit of amity which was lately pretended to 
exist on their side, seeing the Arbitration Treaty has been vetoed by 
them. They appear now to be actuated by the selfish spirit of laying 
the heaviest duties they can upon our goods, so as to keep them 
out of their markets and allow their own manufacturers and shop- 
keepers to charge the people of their own States more than double 
the prices they would have to pay if they allowed free trade. That 
policy of the United States plunders the people in the States who 
use the goods, and, as Mr. Bryan plainly pointed out, it makes the 
farmers and people of the Western States pay double price for their 
clothes or causes them to go poorly clad against the cold. Mr. Bryan 
took the sensible free-trade tack in his canvas for the Presidency, 
but Mr. McKinley pandered to the extreme protectionists, and now 
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that the latter has gained, he is following that policy with a bitter- 
ness against Britain which would warrant our Government in taking 
proper measures in defence. However, we do not require to do any- 
thing harsh, for we have ‘“‘ the hank in our own hand,” as a Scotch 
proverb says. We can easily stop them from playing their anti- 
free-trade pranks against us any longer, by simply adopting free- 
trade in gold bullion, and that will bring down all their “ protec- 
tionist ” walls about their own ears, like the walls of Jericho of old, 
as has already been explained. I may here say that I have con- 
versed with several foreign merchants and bankers about this 
scheme of international exchange, and they admit that, if Britain 
would adopt free trade in gold, that would counteract the American 
protectionist tariffs. 

Free trade in gold would not be a bad change for the United 
States either, for it would merely be a reverting to their system of 
currency before 1878, when gold was dealt with at its market value. 
Gold got so very scarce and dear after their war broke out, that the 
States could not pay in gold. Nevertheless they got over their diffi- 
culties easily by an authorised issue of above 300,000,000 dollars of 
national notes or ‘“‘ greenbacks,” which was made the currency of 
the country for home circulation, and that sustained the home trade. 
As for the foreign trade, as a matter of course, that had to be met 
by drafts payable in gold, and that raised gold to a high premium 
in the States for the time war lasted, indeed for twelve years longer, 
until gold fell back to its old level in 1878, when gold payments 
were resumed. That course was unavoidable. It was the same 
policy which Pitt got the British Government to pursue when war 
broke out between Britain and France. At that time gold rose to 
such a high premium that gold payments had to be suspended at 
the Bank of England in 1797, and was not resumed until after 
Waterloo in 1816, which was far too soon. The United States 
were wiser in their generation, and. did not resume gold payments 
until gold fell to par again, twelve years after the close of their 
war. They have had gold panics since, and troubled us too. 

It is to be remembered that for eighteen years the United States 
carried on all its trade and prospered splendidly with a paper 
currency, and even paid off, year after year, millions of its national 
debt. The States found the “ greenbacks” to be very economical, 
as they were considered to be “national debt paying no interest.” 
These notes have been kept in circulation until now, and they have 
been found so suitable that the paper circulation has been gradually 
increased by the issue of national bank-notes and silver and gold 
certificates to a large amount, and more are yet demanded as the 
population and trade increases, There is no doubt that the people 
of the United States greatly prefer a “sound ” paper money to either 
a gold or silver currency. There is abundant evidence that this is 
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becoming the general opinion. The Hon. George Peel, who went to 
the States to obtain reliable information about the currency system, 
lately returned, and was invited by some bimetallists in Edinburgh 
to meet them and discuss their views with them. He came and 
answered them at that meeting here. He stated that just before he 
left New York he had a conversation with one of the principal 
bankers in that city, and he told him he believed that he thought 
the banking and currency system of the United States would most 
likely be established upon something like the Scottish system of 
banking with paper money based on United States bonds or such 
securities. That would set free a great amount of gold and silver 
and give the American merchants plenty of the precious metals to 
remit to Europe to pay the interest of their bonds, railway deben- 
tures, and other debts, without running their Treasury short of funds 
or causing any stringency in their money markets. The United 
States could easily have put their Treasury accounts right if they 
would oniy cease paying pensions so long to those who are supposed 
to be connected with the old soldiers of their war. Above £30,000,000 
is wasted that way, and to pay that the heavy duties are imposed on 
imported goods such as ours. 

It is remarkable now that money is obtainable in New York on 
short loans at 1 per cent., which no doubt arises from the plethora 
of silver and gold in all the money markets, and the amazing pros- 
pect there is of still further enormous finds of gold in new fields in 
various parts of the world. The latest discovery of gold at Klondike 
in the cold north-west territory of Canada is enough to knock the 
bottom out of the bullion markets. 

It is very evident now that the erroneous idea which the London 
bankers have so long held, that a legal pound in British money is 
“a gold sovereign and nothing else,” is an exploded fallacy; and 
that we must now revert to the adoption of an authorised paper note 
currency for this country. : 

It is found that the Bank of England has now lost its hold on the 
money market. It can no longer dictate the rate of discount as it 
used to do, because the other banks can now compete for business ; 
and as banks are overflowing with money in different shapes and 
forms, and cash payments are more common now than bills, the banks 
are lending more largely on credit accounts and are glad to push 
their money out to good customers at a fraction of 1 per cent. per 
annum. ‘This is a great boon to trade, commerce, and all industries 
and business. Bankers are the prime movers in trade circles. Money 
is the life-blood of trade, and it is the business of bankers to send 
out the money and keep it circulating through all the arteries of 
trade and commerce; as fast as it comes in it should be sent out 
again at small profits and quick and safe returns. There should 
therefore be no monopoly, but perfectly free competition in banking, 
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to give free trade a fair field, wherever banking accommodation is 
required. Bankers can look well after their own interests ; they 
do not require to be guarded against losses any more than other traders. 
Therefore there should be open competition in banking. The big 
banks concentrated in London ought to throw out more branches into 
the country. The country is starved for want of enough of banks. 
There are many more banks to the population in the United States 
than there are here. There is a great want of good banks for the 
people and retailers in this country. We should have a new class of 
banks for the people like the people’s banks of Germany and other 
countries, or the savings banks of the United States or the Bank of 
France, which serve the common people well. 

Banking in Canada is carried on admirably by the twenty-four 
banking companies. They have developed sc splendidly that they 
are considered to be better organised than the banks of the United 
States. When I visited Toronto that fact was impressed upon me 
by a bank director there. These banks are well conducted, under 
Government inspection, and bound to publish frequent returns of 
their affairs, so that public confidence is placed in them. They are 
the backbone of the trade and prosperity of thecountry. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the prime minister of Canada, while in this country has 
delivered several eloquent speeches showing how highly his colony is 
prospering and promises to prosper still more under the free trade. 
policy which that Government has now adopted. The reduction of 
import duties is in the right direction. That liberal Government 
will now lay down British manufactures alongside of the United 
States and allow these goods to be bought much cheaper than can be 
done across the borders, that may induce reciprocity or may lead to 
a contraband sort of trade. Mr. Bright once said in my hearing, 
but in reference to Spain, that “ contrabandists are the rectifiers of 
excessive taxation.” 

Another of the colonial premiers, the Hon. G. H. Reid, of New 
South Wales, when addressing the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, thus referred to the policy of free trade adopted in that 
colony: ‘‘ As for commercial ties, the trade of the colonies is mainly 
with the United Kingdom, and the slight changes possible scarcely 
call for a policy of adventure. They are not likely to bring about 
any tampering with the British policy of free trade. That policy 
has enabled 40,000,000 of white people to live on 120,000 square 
miles of territory, and enabled Great Britain to seize and maintain 
supremacy in trade and finance over all nations, including even the 
70,000,000 of the United States. The great nations of Europe and 
America may feel jealous, but they cannot well quarrel with England, 
for she returns good for evil. All the world sells to her, even if all 
the world will not buy from her. The British people in their homes, 
their shops, and their factories get the unique advantage of goods 
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and raw materials free from taxation. It is this liberty to buy all 
over the world cheaply, and to land free of custom duties the cheap 
abundance of the world, which is the secret of British supremacy in 
shipping, in manufactures, and finance.” Again, in Johnstone, his 
native town, he said: ‘ He had very little doubt that the example 
of New South Wales would be followed by the other colonies of 
Australia.” 

"rom what has been said it will be seen-that the progress and 
prosperity of Britain might have been much greater than it has been 
but for the drawbacks of the Banks Act, which have handicapped the 
traders and merchants of this country by contracting the currency, 
and tying the hands of bankers so tightly, that they cannot or do not 
give as much accommodation to trade and commerce as they can 
easily afford to do with safety and profit to themselves and their 
customers. If the great hindrance of the Bank Act was removed 
out of the way, and the banking business allowed to be as free as 
other businesses, there would then be no limit to the progress and 
prosperity of Great Britain. The repeal of the restrictive Bank 
Acts from 1816 to 1875 ought therefore to be amongst the first pro- 
posals of our Government. Such a measure should secure the 
support of all parties for the general welfare of the public. 

If we in this country are now provided with national and 
authorised circulating notes for, say, one hundred million of pounds of 
legal money, and all banks, or at any rate as many as may be authorised, 
are allowed to go into the banking business, then there will be no 
fear but what bank offices, large and small, will spread throughout 
the country wherever they may be wanted, and be as willing to 
supply their customers with “the needful” as a shopkeeper is to 
sell his goods either wholesale or retail. The great stronghold of 
Britain is her immense wealth—all nations are obliged to her for 
loans and pay her interest for the same, and her merchants give 
credit to customers all over the globe for goods and merchandise 
sold. It is by means of her liberal credit given that she gets so 
much trade abroad and can compete with and beat most other 
nations. Now our bankers and wealthy firms are giving credit and 
supplying goods on very liberal terms. This cheapness of money 
counterbalances to Britain the cheapness of Jabour elsewhere. We 
have therefore to look to our bankers to supply the wherewith to 
carry on our home industries and employ our people. Hence the 
importance of free banking to us. It will enable us to compete 
with the goods “ made in Germany ” and to beat foreigners. Always 
provided that we adopt free trade in gold, and that will bring about 
free trade in everything else and drive the McKinleyites and all 
foreign protectionists to adopt free trade too, like ourselves. That 
will prove that Cobden and Bright were quite right when they pre- 
dicted in their prescience that free trade would ere long become the 
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rule over the world, and nations would become more friendly with 
each other by their intercourse. There are some new schemes of 
banking and currency proposed for giving better banking facilities. 
The best one I know of is to turn all the savings banks into lending 
‘banks as well, as I proposed in a previous article. That would turn 
the savings of industry to the best account, as I stated had been 
done in the Hawick Investment Bank last year. That bank 
was started as a company under the Companies Acts, 1862, in 1865 
by eight saving bank directors (of whom I was one), and it had 
been so successful that it raised about £90,000 in deposits and 
lent that money out again in the locality, beneficially and profitably, 
at moderate rates; yet it yielded a dividend to the shareholders of 
fully 10 per cent. This year it has done still better. That is 
encouragement for starting such banks. I can show how they can 
be conducted to any party who writes to me.’ 

As to larger banks, it is evident that the Bank Acts are opposed 
to Free Trade, therefore they ought to be repealed—from the statute 
of 1816 onwards. To prepare for an improved and modern system 
of banking and currency, it will be advisable for the Government to 
give the necessary one year’s notice to the Bank of England, 
‘denouncing ” (as the phrase is) the Bank Acts, which give that 
bank its baneful monopolies, and prevents Free Trade in banking. 
Then the Government would be free-handed to make such improve- 
ments in banking and the circulating medium as may be necessary. 
For this purpose it is probable a National Bank, in connection with 
the Treasury, would have to be established, to act as the Government 
Bank, and. issue such an amount of national notes as required—in 
deuominations of ten shillings, one pound, five pounds, and upwards 
—for a circulating medium, which may supersede gold coin and save 
the expense thereof. Suppose that issue is £100,000,000, it would 
be as good as paying off as much of the National Debt. Other 
banks should also be allowed to issue bank notes, on lodging Consols 
with the Treasury to cover their issues. These bank notes would 
be payable on demand in national notes, which would be the standard 
money of the realm, and could always be conveted or turned into 
gold, silver, or any other commodity or article at market value. 
Then gold bullion would come to be dealt with as before 1816, and 
in Pitt’s time, as a medium of international exchange. [ree Trade 
in gold would make Free Trade in everything else, and nullify all 
anti-free-trade tariffs in the world. 

RoserT EWEN. 


' Care of Editor, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 15, Bedford Street. 





THE HOME OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Many are fond of speculating on the origin of all life, but less 
thought is devoted to the more homely question as regards the 
cradle of our race. If children of the new world sometimes search 
for the hamlet that a good pilgrim-ancestor was forced to abandon 
in tears, few modern Englishmen, however deep-rooted in the past, 
set foot on the soil from which Hengist and Horsa, at the head of 
their band of robbers, started on their shameful raid to dispossess the 
Celt. Although these chieftains have been bidden to vanish in a 
mist of legend and become one with Romulus, few will be disposed 
to doubt that the province of Schleswig-Holstein is the great mother 
of all that is most precious and permanent in our language, our 
laws, and our life. 

No haven in Europe welcomes more merchandise from the great 
waters than the estuary of the Elbe. What a privilege it might 
seem to dwell in one of these charming villas on the green well- 
wooded banks and watch the countless vessels of every land and 
clime that pass all day long backwards and forwards from Hamburg ! 
The fishing village of Blankanese with its winding terraces and 
roofs is almost as picturesque as Capri, and far more clean and 
healthfal. From a tower on its highest ridge the whole river and 
woodland may be taken in at a glance. 

The largest city in the province is the suburb Altona, with its 
hundred and fifty thousand, built too near to Hamburg, as the word 
is explained. In the days of Danish vassalage she attracted regal 
attention and aroused the jealousy of her neighbour. But the statue 
of Conrad Bliicher, who saved her from being burnt by farious French 
soldiers when the century was in its teens, and the eagle surmounting 
the brave that fell in the last war, attest the loyalty of the inhabitants. 
to their true German fatherland. An ethnological museum is kept 
open on Sundays, when the river baths are shut. 

The heather on the road to Schleswig is suggestive of English 
moorland ; but the features and accent of the people reveal still 
more resemblance to their cousins over the water. The moonlight. 
is as magical as the sunset on the wide purple stretches where few 
villages or homesteads serve to remind the wayfarer of work-a-day 
sorrow and care. At length the cottage-gardens, with their sunflowers 
and red tiles in the early hours of morning hold out a hope that the 
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end of the journey is near. Children are playing on the grass and 
old folk making the best of the daylight that is still their own. 

The old dome of Schleswig, with its lofty modern tower, allures 
the stranger to hurry along the winding street or by the shore of 
the Schlei that flows in from the Baltic. Only the prattle of 
maidens or the scent of new-washed seaweed may arrest his steps 
for a moment. The oaken altar-piece within dates from the sixteenth 
century, the work of Hans Bruggemann under the influence of 
Diirer. German writers on art often point to it as a landmark in 
the history of wood-carving. 

A small grass courtyard (perhaps about as large as the: Campo 
Santo at Pisa) with walls and frescoes and pillars leads out from 
a door in the building. One almost wonders if princes will awake 
sooner to judgment than the souls of serfs and infants. Over one 
of the tombs may be read the strange inscription “ Dum vivimus 
moriendum est ne moriamur quando morimur”; rather a contrast 
to the counsel of the greatest of German poets, 

In spite of the colour on the ceiling and curious side chapels, 
it is hard not to feel the force of Moltke’s suggestion that Pro- 
testant churches should not be too large, as sermons appeal only 
to hundreds, while the mass is comfortivg to thousands. But the 
rose-trees in front of the houses in the clean and quiet streets may 
please perhaps some more than sermon or mass, whatever be their 
fancied attitude towards the riddle of life. From the summit of 
an iron tower in the green fields outside, where cattle graze in the 
sunshine, the little straggling town and silver sheet of water seem 
almost as restful as a grey cathedral city in the midst of English 
landscape. Even the corner of Brittany that gave birth to Renan 
could hardly have been more dreamlike. But the Teuton is less 
sensitive than the Celt, and fairies rather than saints wander in these 
pleasant pastures. Sea-gulls in the month of March gather in the 
little island in the middle of the Schlei called after their name. 

The dominion of the German language extends as far as Flens- 
burg and its delightful ford. The changing effects of storm and 
sunshine on woods and windmills and housetops (mostly of red 
tile) may be studied best from the water, where steamboats constantly 
ply. Commerce and industry are thriving and the streets Jook busy 
and bright. The skill of the sculptor Thorwaldsen is shown in a 
marble sphinx in the cemetery above the town. At even, when the 
mills are at rest, a sort of blissful forgetfulness of all unpleasant 
things steals through the soft sea air : 

“ Gut Nacht denn, all ihr Miiden, 
Thr Lieben nah und fern; 


Nun rub’ auch ich in Frieden 
Bis glinzt der Morgenstern.” 


Some 2000 visitors go every year to Glucksburg to bathe and 
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amuse themselves in the midst of pine-trees and flowers. Officers 
in full uniform cry ‘“‘ Donnerwetter” at tennis to fair unwar- 
like girls. If a permanent treaty could be arranged between 
Germany and England, by which all colonial disputes might be 
settled by a few friendly rounds, no serious danger to British inte- 
rests need arise. 

The stately castle on the lake, with its quaint Renaissance chapel, 
contains the tombs of the House that sits on the throne of Denmark. 
It has passed into Prussian hands, but members of the old family 
sometimes enter it to pray where their forefathers prayed and sleep. 
The pulpit is above the altar, and on one of the walls is a portrait of 
Martin Luther, with his version of the Bible in his hands. 

Not many miles distant, on the northern bank of the ford, are 
the famous heights of Diippel. There the forces of Denmark vanished 
from the historic stage (perhaps never to return) a third of a century 
ago. Only a red dog salutes wanderers from the windmill where the 
foredoomed warriors held out. A pillar of pride is adorned with the 
figures of Prussian captains, including the Red Prince, the copy of 
the great Frederick in more ways than one. 

Yet, whatever view may be taken of the motives of Prussian 
statesmen, it cannot be doubted that the Danes were really in the 
wrong. A recent biographer of the Queen commends her wisdom 
in using all her influence to prevent England from interfering at the 
call of old-world chivalry, when the weight of public opinion was on 
the weaker side by want of special knowledge. The poet Geibel 
expressed the German view of the matter in his breezy Protest-Lied, 
urging the tillers of the soil, from whom the conquerors of Albion 
arose, to break the Danish yoke: 


“ Wir alle hier sind, alt und jung, 

Aus deutschen Thon geknetet, 

Wir haben deutsch gescherzt beim Trunk, 
Und deutsch zu Gott gebetet. 

Man soll uns schenken deutschen Wein 
Und deutsche Satzung schrieben, 

Wir wollen keine Diinen sein, 
Wir wollen Deutsche bleiben.” 


Moltke once spoke of war as a sacred thing which kept the noblest 
feelings alive and saved the nations of the world from falling into 
hideous materialism. This may not impossibly be true, as far as it 
goes, but there is another side to the picture. The burning of 
villages, the violation of maids, the death of the happiest and least 
useless to the world before their due time—not to mention all the 
miseries of cholera, drunkenness, and dirt that follow in the track of 
armies—might serve to make monarchs pause even in moments of 
passion. Bismarck himself confesses that no one who has once seen 
the rolling eyes of a soldier expiring on the field will embark-on a 
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frivolous war. The best and most attractive item in the programme 
of the German socialists is their hopeful dream of the day when man 
may at length have triumphed over the animal that is in him. 

The old thatched roofs have been forbidden by the police, and are 
yielding to red tiles along the northern bank. A little cottage in 
Sonderburg is covered with festal fir-green to announce the golden 
wedding of an aged couple. Their children are asleep on the 
hillside, across which all the winds of heaven blow so madly in winter- 
time, forgetful of comrades and foemen. Natura non contristatur ; 
but perhaps those tears and prayers have not been utterly- in vain. 

During the bombardment of the town the proprietor of. a com- 
fortable inn concealed himself in his cellar, and left others to settle 
whether he should be a German or a Dane. According to his own 
recollection and the photograph hanging on his wall, the chief street 
became a dismal scene of wreckage, not altogether unlike the street 
of the tombs in Pompeii after the fiery shower. Nowadays it is 
none the less refreshing to swim just before sunset, when a sort of 
spectral blood-glare invests the hill and sea, and pray for peace in 
our lifetime. 

The harbour of Kiel, to which steamers ply along the restful 
coast-land, was no small gain to German self-consciousness and 
strength. A fleet of formidable ironclads, the favourite children of 
the Emperor, attest the change of ownership ; but it still remains 
the market for such fatty substances as the Danish islands produce. 
Besides the naval school, of markedly modern origin, is an older and 
more ideal temple. New buildings have been reared for some 600 
students, but the mater scientie boasts two centuries behind her and 
several great names. 

The little town of Eutin, in the so-called Switzerland of Holstein, 
deserves a passing notice. There Tischbein was born and Voss kept 
his school. The house of the idyllic poet has been transformed into 
an inn, but possesses paintings on glass of scenes out of his Lowise. 
The neighbouring woodlands that encompass the silvery lake of Plin 
and ancient cloister of Preetz may, perhaps, be termed the most 
delightful corner of the province. 


“Adu rt To WiOdpiopa Kd a Titus, duTode. THVA 
a more Tas Tayaov periodera, ddv Te Kat TU 
oupiodes pera mava to Sevrepov Gov aroiceis. 


But the landscape beyond the woods displays a sudden change. 
The wild west winds and large air of the North Sea form a complete 
contrast to the soft shelter of the pine-trees, where moss and blue- 
bells abound. A sort of prosaic flatness, destructive to dream and 
fancy, pervades the whole scene. The sights and sounds of the 
market-place in the old town of Heide (which burnt a reformer to 
death during the age of Luther) rather recall the canvas of certain 
Dutch masters. 
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The fishing-village of Busum attracts visitors in summer on 
account of its breeziness and bathing. Even at the end of the season 
romantic attachments may arise over wine and music and song. 
For the German remains a German, and the great victory of Sedan 
has not managed to destroy the naive idealism portrayed in Schiller’s 
Song of the Bell. A living poet appeals to his whole nation as 


follows : 
O Jass euch nie beranben 
Die alte Schwirmerei 
Fur Frauen und Freiheit und Glauben ; 
Bleib unentwegt dabei. 


The peasants of Dittmarsch are a strong and valorous race of 
men, as is shown in their old struggles against the Dakes of Holstein. 
Nor have they yet lost their solid and stubborn reputation. A third- 
class railway compartment may afford a curious insight into their 
ways and habits. The East Anglian rustics who guessed One Above 
would put a “stopper” on Providence and fancied the Redeemer 
was an Englishman were clearly their blood-relations. 

Two famous writers first began to think about the old Romans in 
their midst. The boyhood of Niebuhr was spent in the lonely village 
of Meldorf, and Mommsen was born at Garding, within sound of the 
sea. If Niebuhr was himself steeped in somewhat mawkish sentiment, 
and did not always display Roman qualities in action, his earliest 
and most sacred memories may at any rate have helped to guide 
his admiration aright. His more brilliant supplanter in his own 
special field has never ceased to believe in the value of freedom and 
progress. 

The marshland is rich in cattle, and the waters of the Elbe 
are favourable to the goddess of the golden horn. A freshness 
and love of enterprise, not always to be found among Germans of 
the south, belong to the children of the soil. From Brunsbutteb 
the new canal conveys vessels to the Baltic ; but only the sheaves of 
corn and comfortable red homesteads lend it a certain charm when 
the roses of summer are fading. At Cuxhaven, on the opposite 
shore, Heine wrote his superb cycle of North Sea poems, the most 
creative product of his petulant and wayward lyre. 

The waves beat mournfully on the sand, and storms sweep over 
the flat and seemingly dull stretches. A church-tower or two may 
fall in in a space of a hundred years, but the toilers of earth and sea 
go on with their changeless tasks. A strange sense of relief, as though 
one had escaped shipwreck, or something of a selfish joy in the sense 
of a brighter lot, may seize an cenophilist who sups a few hours 
afterwards in the warm Ratskeller at Bremen. But he will not faib 
to look back on his last ramblings with pleasure and cherish a warm 
affection for a hardy and kindred race. 

MatricE TODHUNTER, 





THE FINANCIAL RELATION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


In reply to a question asked in the House of Commons on the 22nd 
of last March, Lord George Hamilton stated that the present famine 
will entail on the Indian Government a loss of Rs110,000,000, which 
sum will be made up by a loan raised partly in England and partly 
in India. There was no intention, he added, on the part of Parlia- 
ment to vote a grant towards the loss, as was suggested by the 
honourable member whom he was answering. This statement, it 
would be injudicious to deny, came as a painful surprise to those who 
were still in the lingering hope that England was truly and earnestly 
desirous of making some reparation to India in the hour of her 
deepest affliction for past injustices in financial matters. What these 
injustices have been are known to those Englishmen alone who have 
hitherto taken an intelligent interest in Indian affairs, but not to the 
general British public. It will therefore be, perhaps, permissible for 
an Indian to lay the case for India before the righteous consideration 
of that public in the sincere belief that he has only to do so in order 
to obtain redress for the wrongs of his unfortunate country. The 
“ Royal Commission on the Administration of Indian Expenditure,” 
which has just completed its work of taking evidence, has revealed 
facts hitherto unknown to the people of this country, and I have 
ventured to point out here a few of them in the full consciousness 
that they will appeal to that sense of justice which is implanted in 
the hearts of all trae Englishmen, and which has ever distinguished 
them among all civilised nations. 

1, According to the present system of Indian military service a 
body of 16,000 English troops are maintained in England at the 
expense of India as a first reserve for that country in the event of a 
war with an European Power. Out of this body some 11,000 young 
soldiers are annually sent out to India to replace those whose periods 
of service have expired. The expenses of these 11,000 men, before 
they arrive in India, amount to about £1,400,000 per annum. The 
following extract from a despatch of the Indian Government to the 
Secretary of State for India ' explains very clearly the nature of these 
expenses : 

1 Of. Royal Commission Evidence, App2ndix, p. 251. 
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“‘ Tt will be remembered that this large sum is only for the cost of the 

training in England of the officers and men sent out annually, and for their 
transport to and from India in ships which are the property of the Indian 
Government. Over and above these charges the Indian revenues bear the 
entire cost of the British soldier from the day he leaves England until his 
return: and every item of his arms, clothing and equipment is paid 
for by India, besides his pay, maintenance and training in this country 
(England).” 
As for that portion of the reserve which never ‘goes to India, and 
with regard to which military experts have repeatedly declared that 
in the event of a war with an European Power England could not 
spare a single soldier out of the British Isles, it is manifestly unjast 
to make India pay for their maintenance in perpetuity on the mere 
possibility of using them at some future time. With regard to those 
troops which actually proceed to India, it may be argued that, though 
she would be glad to pay for them when she actually needed them, 
it is an act of questionable justice to throw upon her the entire cost 
of such troops incurred before she used them. This is no more than 
the principle laid down in Parliament last year on the question of the 
employment of Jndian troops in the Dongola Expedition for avowedly 
Imperial purposes, Even in that case, not only was no deduction 
made for the cost of the previous training of these men, but India 
was made to pay for all those ordinary charges which she would have 
incurred had she continued to enjoy the benefit of their services— 
being only relieved of the extraordinary charges incidental to foreign 
service. On former occasions she had even been made to share in 
these extraordinary charges; nay, whenever Lnglish troops had been 
temporarily withdrawn from India for service abroad, she had still 
been compelled to bear the cost of their maintenance. This want of 
reciprocity and consistency on the part of England has ever been a 
marked feature in her conduct towards India. 

2. The total cost of the late Afghan War amounted to £21,000,000, 
of which sum India had to pay £16,000,000, and England only 
£5,000,000. And yet this was essentially an Imperial war, as was 
most emphatically declared at that time by Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury. The former, speaking in the House of Lords, warned 
the Peers that “they must extend their range of vision,” and that 
‘*they were not to suppose that this was a war which simply con- 
cerned some small cantonments at Dakka and Jellalabad, but one 
undertaken to maintain the influence and character, not of India, 
but of England in Europe.” On a later occasion’ he added: “ The 
real question at issue is whether England should possess the gates of 
her own great Empire in India. . . . Let me at least believe that the 
Peers of England are still determined to uphold, not only the Empire, 
but the honour of this country.” And Lord Salisbury declared the 
war to be “ indissolubly connected with the Eastern Question.” 


1 Hansord, vol. cel. p. 1094. 
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The people of India are not directly concerned in English party 
politics, and are therefore in no way opposed to a “spirited foreign 
policy” on the part of England; but the principles of justice and 
equity demand that they shall not be made to pay for every mani- 
festation of that policy. Had England contributed at least half the 
cost of the Afghan war, instead of less than a fourth part, we would 
not, perhaps, have had a just cause of complaint at this critical 
moment, But is it now too late to hope that England will yet 
make good the balance to India—aye, with compound interest ? 

3. Since the Afghan war a sum of Rs714,500,000 has been 
spent on the policy of extending and strengthening the British 
Empire beyond the northern and north-western frontiers of India ; 
and out of this sum England has only contributed the £5,000,000 
mentioned above, the rest having been paid: by India. And yet 
Lord Salisbury has said that “ the Indian frontier question must be 
treated as an indivisible part of a great Imperial question, mainly 
depending for its solution upon the general policy of her Majesty’s 
Government.” Let it not be supposed that this is the opinion of one 
political party in England, for we have the words of Mr. Gladstone, ' 
declaring it in the House of Commons to be “a national and Impe- 
rial policy.” In continuation, on that occasion he-said, ‘‘ An adequate 
sense of our obligations to our Indian Empire has never yet been 
claimed by any party in this country as its exclusive inheritance. 
In my opinion he will be guilty of a moral offence and gross political 
folly who should endeavour to claim on behalf of his own party any 
superiority over those to whom he is habitually opposed. It is an 
Imperial policy in which we are engaged.” Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing these declarations made by responsible leaders of both the 
great political parties of England, the entire cost of this great Impe- 
rial policy has been thrown on the embarrassed exchequer of India 
since the Afghan war. 

4, India has always been made to pay the whole cost of the 
British possession of Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea. It is 
essentially an Imperial fortress, which, by virtue of its strong forti- 
fications, enables England to render the Mediterranean a British 
lake. She already held Gibraltar at one end, Malta in the middle, 
and it only remained for her to capture the other end of the pass. 
This she has done—and thrown the whole cost of the enterprise on 
India! If it be argued that India derives some indirect advantage 
from the British possession of Aden, it may be said, in reply, that 
since the chief object of that possession is to render the position of 
England paramount in the Mediterranean, and therefore to give her 
a domineering command in the Eastern Question, the main advan- 
tage lies with England, and not with India. Moreover, it may be 
argued that whatever benefit India does obtain from Aden she shares 


4 Hansard, vol. cexcvii. p. 859. 
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in common with the colonies, which contribute not a farthing towards 
its maintenance. 

5. India pays the whole cost of the India Office in London 
(£145,410 for the financial year 1894—5, but £245,336 if including 
other charges of general administration), whereas the colonies pay 
nothing for the Colonial Office. It may also be interesting to note 
that there is not a single Indian to be found in the whole staff of 
the India Office, from the heads of its Departments down to its 
lowest subordinates, though one would have thought it expedient to 
have employed some few Indians in that Office for obvious reasons— 
reasons some of which are not entirely unknown in the art of modern 
diplomacy. 

6. The total annual cost of British diplomatic and consular estab- 
jishments in Persia and Turkish Arabia is about £37,609, of which 
sum India pays £29,609 and England only £8000. This is abso- 
lutely an Imperial service, because India is not permitted to have 
any relation with any foreign Government whatsoever, the whole 
of such affairs being controlled by the Imperial Government in 
England. 

It were easy to multiply instances, such as those just mentioned, 
in which the people of India sincerely believe that they have a real 
grievance against England. They see that they are made to pay 
for purposes in which they are but remotely or partially interested, 
and without having any voice in the matter. They also see that 
profits and advantages, which should accrue to them by the right of 
industry, are taken away from them by a wealthy country which 
can well afford to treat her poor dependency in a just if nota 
generous manner. But I shall not prolong this indictment beyond 
mentioning two instances which are significant, because they 
seem to show the tendency of England’s general conduct towards 
India. 

When the Shahzada, the second son of the Amir of Afghanistan 
(an independent Asiatic Sovereign), visited England, some two years 
ago, he was féted and banqueted throughout the country with 
sumptuous hospitality—and every farthing spent for the purpose 
was burdened on to the hungry taxpayers of India! 

A few years ago the British merchants trading in Zanzibar and 
the neighbouring African coast felt seriously the want of a post- 
office in that place ; consequently, they requested the authorities in 
England to establish one at Zanzibar for the promotion of British 
trade. The authorities, however, refused to do so when they esti- 
mated the cost of the enterprise. The merchants then appealed to 
the Bombay postal authorities, who undertook the task with an 
Indian staff, as Indian labour was necessarily cheaper than English 
labour. In the course of a few years, the business flourished so 
well that it became a source of income to the Bombay Government. 
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Then the home authorities opened their eyes, and, with deliberate 
coolness, took away the whole concern from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, thereby depriving it of the just fruits of its industry and 
enterprise. 

No doubt these two cases refer to very trivial matters; but they 
seem to indicate a spirit of petty meanness which is more galling to 
a dependent nation than a greater and a more substantial injury at 
the hands of the dominant power. 


Turning now to Indian expenditure as incurred in India, we come 
to acts the justice of which is equally questionable. In this, as in 
the external matters mentioned above, I shall attempt to deal with 
only a few leading features of the case. 

1, The salaries of the 72,000 English troops stationed in India are 
paid in pounds sterling, and not in rupees. In consequence, for 
every fall in the gold value of the rupee, an English soldier in India 
receives SO many more rupees for every pound of his pay. Now, 
being stationed in India, he naturally spends nearly the whole of his 
pay in that country; also, it is to be noted that the rupee still 
retains its purchasing power in India, as it is not thus affected by 
the fall in exchange ; in consequence, the English soldier in India 
actually gains by every fall in the gold value of the rupee at the 
cost of the Indian tax-payer. The loss thus imposed upon the 
Indian Exchequer was Rs11,343,000 for the year 1894-1895. It 
is well to notice that this is quite distinct from the ‘‘ exchange 
compensation ” allowed to Englishmen in India. I shall deal with 
that separately. 

2. All English employés of the Indian Government, whether civil 
or military, whose salaries are reckoned in rupees receive a compen- 
sation for the fall in the exchange value of the rupee. According 
to this scheme, the Indian Government undertakes to remit home 
half their salaries at 1s. 9d. per rupee, instead of at the market rate, 
and thus to bear the loss on the difference. This loss amounted to 
Rs12,392,750 in the year 1894-1895, Let it be noted that these 
employés have no legal claim upon the Government for compensa- 
tion; and I fail to see that they have any equitable claim either. 
They are highly paid, and have accepted service with all its risks. 
Moreover, as far as the older ones are concerned, the Government 
made no deduction from their salaries when the rupee was actually 
above 1s. 9d. ; consequently, they are not entitled to any compensa- 
tion now that the rupee has fallen below it. As for those who have 
entered the service in later years, they have done so in full contem- 
plation of this fall; besides, they have already been compensated by 
the fact that they had to meet with a less keen contest in the “ open 
competitive examinations” which enabled them to enter the service ; 
for, many brilliant young men, who would otherwise have offered 

VoL. 148.—No. 4. 25 
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themselves for such examinations, have been induced to hold aloof 
because of that fall in the gold value of the rupee. This fact I 
mention from my personal knowledge. 

But the Indian Government treats its English employés with un- 
bounded generosity, and gives them more than their just due. And 
yet they constitute the most highly paid service in the world. To 
them a little loss by exchange only means the curtailment of a few 
luxuries—certainly not the denial of their ordinary comforts of life. 
Nevertheless, we have the melancholy spectacle of the hungry 
millions of India, who have been declared by no less eminent an 
authority than Sir William Hunter to live on one meal a day, and 
whose average income has been computed by competent officials (Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour) to be not more than Rs27 per 
annum, being taxed by the Indian Government to enable it to 
exercise its generosity towards those who have never felt the pangs 
of hunger. 

3. India has to remit to England every year an average sum of 
about £17,000,000 in ‘ home charges.” I am not going to discuss 
here whether ail the items of those charges are just or not. I shall 
assume them to be all just and necessary, at least for the sake of 
argument. Now, owing to the fall in the gold value of the rupee, 
the Indian Government suffers a terrible loss in remitting these 
charges. This loss amounts to about Rs392,000,000 for the last 
three years alone—that is, since the failure of the Brussels Monetary 
Conference of 1892, and the consequent closing of the Indian mints. 
I have chosen this period merely because those two events are suit- 
able landmarks in the history of my case. Now, as is evident to 
every student of economics, such loss in international payment can 
only be met by the export of extra produce from the debtor-country 
to the creditor-country. Consequently, it is evident that, over and 
above what England was entitled to receive from India by virtue of 
these home charges (assuming them to be altogether just and neces- 
sary), she, the rich, prosperous, and powerful country, has actually 
obtained from India, that miserably poor and habitually famine- 
stricken dependency of hers, an unearned gain in extra produce 
worth some Rs392,000,000 in the last three years alone. If my 
arguments be doubted, I have only to point to the fact that, whereas 
the imports of almost all the countries of the world exceed their 
exports—in the case of England by some £140,000,000—the exports 
of India always exceed her imports by some £25,000,000 per annum, 
including bullion for both items. Let it be noted that, since these 
extra goods are reckoned in pounds, they would be valued at a much 
higher figure, proportionally, were they calculated in rupees. Is it, 
then, a wonder—in the face of this terrible drain which is daily suck- 
ing the life-blood of the country—that India should be in a state of 
chronic famine? I say chronic, because almost everw year there is 
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famine in some part or other of India, as is evident from the fact 
that relief-works have to be opened almost every year somewhere or 
other in that country. Only the great periodical famines, which 
sweep away millions and carry desolation through the land, attract 
the attention and arouse the sympathy of the people of this 
country. 

England obtains this enormous unearned gain, over and above 
what in her own estimation is her just due, partly because of her 
own acts. For, was it not the conduct of the English delegates in 
the Brussels Monetary Conference which made it impossible for that 
body to carry out the task for which it had met? When at that 
time the Indian Government implored the Home Authorities tu 
permit it to enter into some arrangement with other nations to 
establish an equilibrium between gold and silver, did not England, 
the paramount power, refuse to India the exercise of that right? 
Did she not close the Indian mints instead without a word of notice 
to the Indian people—an act which has brought unmerited loss upon 
that people at this moment of dire distress, because they are unable 
to convert their little silver savings into rupees? And yet has she 
not always refused to make any reparation to India for those unearned 
goods which she has obtained every year from that unfortunate 
country? Has she not even refused to forego a part of that gain ? 
If then, ‘“‘ India must be bled,” as was once admitted in the House 
of Lords by Lord Salisbury with a candour not usually found in 
modern politics, let England remember that the consequences of such 
a policy must inevitably fall on her head alone; for, as the noble 
Marquis pointed out, ‘‘ No country, not even England herself, could 
stand that bleeding for any length of time.” 

4. India pays annually a sum of nearly Rs200,000,000 to her 
English employés. As most of these have to remit home a part of 
their salaries, and moreover, as they always return to England at the 
end of their service, with their savings as well as their pensions, 
India has to bear a further drain upon her slender resources on 
account of this absenteeism. This evil can only be remedied by a 
more extensive employment of Indians in the service of their own 
country. Let it not be supposed, however, that an inquiry into this 
matter lies outside the question of England’s financial relation with 
India, for the present Royal Commission has admitted it to be an 
integral part of its investigation. It is, moreover, a question of 
such vital importance, not only as involving the highest principles 
of statesmanship, but also as governing almost every feature of 
England’s future connection with India, that it deserves our most 
serious consideration. 

At the present moment the total number of Indians in the higher 
Government services in the whole of British India is less than 
seventy-five! Of these, about sixty are in the Civil Service—chiefly 
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in the lower grades, as most of them have entered the service in 
recent years—and the rest in the Judicial service. Is it, then, a 
wonder that there should be universal discontentment among the 
educated classes of India, when they see that they are thus prac- 
tically excluded from the services of their native land? What 
fulfilment can there be for those hopes and aspirations of theirs 
which must necessarily arise from the immutable laws of human 
nature? Is, then, England still unable to realise why the army of 
the dissatisfied in India, who are longing for the overthrow of the 
present system—aye, of its entire foundations if need be—should 
ba ever on the increase ? ‘To prove that I am not appealing to my 
imagination, I have only to quote the words of the Duke of Devon- 
shire who, when Secretary of State for India, pointed out that the 
result of that system must be to make the Indians come to the con- 
clusion that they shall never have any chance “except by getting 
rid in the first instance of their English rulers,” 

And yet eminent Englishmen have repeatedly declared that 
England can permanently keep her Indian Empire only by employ- 
ing Indians more extensively in the service of their own country. 
Sir William Hunter has said’ that “‘ the employment of a few natives 
ennually to the Civil Service will not solve the problem. If we are 
to govern the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern 
them by means of themselves, and pay for the administration at 
the market rates of native labour.” 

The Duke of Devonshire said in the House of Commons (August 
23, 1883), as Secretary of State for India, that “If the country is 
to be better governed, it can only be done by the employment of 
the best and the most intelligent of the natives in the service.” It 
were easy to quote the words of many other authorities, equally 
eminent, who have enunciated the same principle; but I am com- 
pelled to leave them out for the want of space. 

An Act was passed by Parliament in 1833 which made the natives 
of India eligible to all offices in that country. Her Majesty’s pro- 
clamation in 1858, when the government of India was taken away 
from the East India Company, and vested directly on England, 
stated that 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by 
the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and 
those obligations by the blessing of Almighty God we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil. 

“« And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 

“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our reward.” 


1 England’s Work in India, p. 119. 
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Notwithstanding these solemn pledges, it is a melancholy task for 
me to have to quote, with reference to them, the words of the Dake 
of Argyll, who said in the House of Lords, “I must say that we 
have not fulfilled our duty or the promises and engagements which 
we have made,” and the still clearer words of Lord Salisbury’ who, 
with his usual frankness, declared, in the House of Lords, the Act of 
1833 and the Proclamation of- 1858 to be “ all political hypocrisy.” 
The words of Lord Lytton, however, recorded in a private 
Minute sent to the Home Authorities when he was Viceroy, 
are worthy of a special consideration. He then wrote with re- 
ference to these promises : , 

“No sooner were they made than the Government began to devise 
means for practically evading the fulfilment of them. Those promises 
raised hopes and expectations in the hearts of educated Indians, which 
never can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting 
them and cheating them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course. The application to natives of the competitive examination as 
conducted in England is a deliberate and transparent subterfuge. Both 
the Governments of England and India have taken every means in their 
power to break to the heart the words of promise they had uttered to 
the ear.” . 


I could not, if I would, state the case for India in more significant 
words than have these three eminent Englishmen. 

It may perhaps be interesting to know a few instances of these 
devices for evading the fulfilment of pledges. An Act was passed 
in 1870 by which a certain number of appointments in the Civil 
Service were to be given annually to Indians according to some 
suitable test of ability which would not require their presence in 
England. After a few years of delay, the Indian Government sub- 
stituted for it a subordinate service, although the Act was originally 
intended to include the Covenanted Civil Service. As regards the 
latter, the Authorities were induced, after much agitation in India, 
to raise the maximum limit of age from nineteen to twenty-three, 
And yet that has been of little advantage to India, for the subjects 
for the Competitive Examination annually held in England are so 
well arranged that, unless indeed an Indian candidate is unmistakably 
‘superior to his English opponents, he has not the slightest chance of 
‘success whatever. An average English candidate who shows a /air 
knowledge of classics, Greek and Roman history (which really go with 
the former), English composition, French and German, is almost sure 
‘to pass ; whereas Indian candidates are practically limited to subjects 
such as mathematics, science, law, Sanscrit or Arabic, which are far 
less “ paying” in proportion. In classics 1500 marks are allotted 
{2300 if including history), whereas in Sanscrit or Arabic, each of 
which is fully as difficult as the former, only 500 are given. In law— 
which, it is worth noting, is of exceptional importance with reference 

1 Hansard, vol. cclxxvii. p. 1798. 
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to the future duties in India of the successful candidates—the 
maximum number of marks is only 500; and in that subject the 
English law of “Real and Personal Property,” which can be of no 
future use whatever in India even to the English candidates, is 
included ; whereas the corresponding Hindu and Mohammedan Law, 
though far more serviceable, is omitted. 

Moreover, with regard to the Civil Service, a resolution was passed 
in the House of Commons by the late Liberal Government to enable 
these Competitive Examinations to be held simultaneously in England 
and India. The case for India was that she was quite prepared to 
accept for the examination any standard, however high—even though 
the choice and arrangement of the subjects be directly against Indian 
candidates—so long as Indians were permitted to appear for it in 
India, instead of having to incur the expense of coming to England 
on the mere possibility of success. There could be no practical 
difficulty in carrying out this scheme, because examining bodies, such 
as the University of London, habitually hold simultaneous exami- 
nations in England and India on identical days and with the same 
question papers, the works of Indian candidates being sent to 
England for the inspection of the examiners. As for the objection 
that it is necessary for Indian administrators to have some personal 
knowledge of England, successful Indian candidates are quite willing 
to come to England to spend any period of probation here at their 
own expense. But it is needless to remark that the late Liberab 
Government made no attempt to carry out this resolution ; perhaps 
it had no honest intention of doing so, as is now beginning to be 
suspected in India. It seems then that though Liberal Governments 
in the past have often promised much to India, they have done next 
to nothing to redeem their pledges. For so long have those who seek 
after justice to India placed their trust on Liberal promises, but it 
yet remains to be seen if they shall ever find salvation even in them. I 
say this without bias, being strictly neutral in English party politics. 


These, then, are our grievances. A more equitable employment 
of Indians in the services of their own country is one of the chief 
means for lessening the present economic drain from India, which is 
daily carrying away 2 part of her capital, and is thereby hampering 
her political and economic development. Let British India cease to 
be a happy hunting ground for young Englishmen, and she will soon 
become at least as prosperous and happy as the Native States of 
India. These are admittedly in a better condition, and even less 
liable to the rigours of famines than the provinces under British 
rule. They have built railways at the same rate as British India, 
and erected public works out of revenue alone, without having 
recourse to external loans; nay, even a supposed backward State 
like Scinde has actually supplied a loan of £3,500,000 to the British 
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Indian Government. But the case of Mysore is perhaps the most 
remarkable instance of Indian progress under native rule. In 1881 
it was restored by the Government to the rule of the Maharaja after 
forty-seven years of British administration. Just before the 
restoration a fifth of the population of this State had been swept 
away by a disastrous famine ; consequently every source of revenue 
was at its lowest ebb, and there was an excess of liabilities over 
assets of some 30? lacs, and of annual expenditure over revenue of 
1} lacs. Yet in fourteen years, after spending liberally on all works 
and purposes of public utility, the revenue has been increased by 
75:24 per cent., and the former net liabilities of 30% lacs converted 
into net assets of 176 lacs. All these results have been achieved by 
native machinery alone—of course under indirect British control—in 
which one may include a representative legislature. 

Let that be the principle of England’s future conduct towards 
India, and she will be the gainer thereby. For it has been declared 
by eminent English authorities that by ruling India chiefly by means 
of the Indians themselves, while merely directing them in their work 
by a just system of supervision, will England maintain a permanent 
union with India, because by that means alone will it be possible to 
establish some kind of Imperial federation between England on the 
one hand, and the British provinces and Native States of India on 
the other.’ Nor will the gain to England be merely political. At 
the present moment India imports every year from England goods 
worth only 1s. 6d. per head of her population; but with the know- 
ledge before us of the recuperative capacity of India. and the case of 
Mysore as an instance of it, is it too much to hope that a prosperous 
and happy India will buy every year English goods worth at least 
20s. per head of her 300,000,000 people ? £300,000,000 worth of 
English goods exported every year to India alone! The figures are 
staggering; but nevertheless they represent a possible fact. Would 
there then be a single idle mill in Lancashire or a single idle hand 
in the whole country? Verily, then, would the labour problem in 
England be solved for ever, and the slums of Whitechapel cleared 
off the face of the earth. 

Let England, then, chose between the two. On the one hand, 
she may still hold in chains for a little longer an ancient people with 
many glorious traditions, being satisfied in her short-sighted policy 
with the petty ill-gotten gain she now obtains from that unfortunate 
country, till Nemesis overtakes her in her suicidal career. And on 
the other, she may take a larger vision and be the life and resurrec- 
tion of that ancient people. Let her permit that people to retain the 
froits of their own labour, so that these may fructify a thousand-fold 
in what may well be deemed for modern commercial purposes a virgin 


_ | Lord Salisbury, Hansard, vol. clxxxv. p. 839 and vol. cixxavii. p. 1073; Lord 
Iddesleigh, vol. clxxxvii. p. 1068. 
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soil ; and if she will, let her make that people her customers for ever— 
for she has the power to do so, and can always thus retain that power 
—and derive from them a colossal economic gain by the righteous 
means of industry and commerce. Thus, apart from the glory 
thereof—to have been the only nation in the history of the world to 
restore another to life again—she will be the ultimate and the 
residuary beneficiary of that enterprise. 

In suggesting this course of action, I write as a friend and not as 
a foe. For, were I the latter, I would well be silent, and yearn for 
the coming of the day of that separation which must inevitably be if 
England’s present financial relation with India bring about the 
same consequences that resulted from her unjust treatment of her 
American colonies in the last century. But none has it nearer to 
his heart than I have the desire for a more equitable, and therefore 
a more permament union between Eogland and India—that happy 
espousal between the enlightened practicability of the West and the 
dim mysticism of the East. To thunder at the foundations of the 
British Empire is not necessarily to be unpatriotic, if intended to 
discover thereby its weaknesses, so as to be enabled to rebuild it on 
a more substantial basis. This then is the hour, the acceptable hour, 
for the eradication of existing evils and the inauguration of a policy 
of conciliation, for to-morrow it may be too late—when the disease 
may spread beyond the afflicted member and the whole body sicken 
to death. The Cossack, the Teuton, the Frank, and their attendant 
jackals, may indeed stand on guard over one another, thirsting for 
one another’s blood; but if there be any common feeling in which 
they participate, it is the hatred of England, or any common purpose 
in which they would fain co-operate, it is to bring about the downfall 
of England. True that in prosperity she may defy a world in 
arms; but the days of adversity must inevitably come, as it has: 
come to other great nations; and England would do well to profit 
by their example, and strengthen the foundations of her Empire— 
while there is yet time. 


A. S. GuHosH. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND 
THE CHURCH. 


DurinG the present century the Church and the Liberal party have 
been almost invariably in active antagonism. The results of this 
opposition have been disadvantageous to both. 

Every step taken by Liberals against the Church drives Church- 
men into the Tory camp. Electors, who otherwise would have been 
indifferent or friendly, are forced, in their resistance to proposals 
which they consider hostile to the Church, into opposition to the 
whole of the Liberal programme. The power of the Church, when 
aroused, as a political machine was shown at the last General Election. 
Liberal and Tory agents agree in bearing witness that the Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales was one of the main 
causes of the disaster that then befell the Liberal party. 

To the Church this antagonism to the Liberal party is even 
more dangerous ; she is driven from a position of impartiality to ally 
herself to one of the great parties of the State. The result is that, 
instead of being considered the Church of the nation, she becomes 
the Church of a faction ; she is regarded with hostility by the mem- 
bers of one party, who, when they obtain office, prove themselves 
dangerous foes; while the other party, realising that the Church has 
nothing to hope for from their rivals, treat her as a convenient moral 
cloak for their own political designs. 

A reconciliation between the Church and the Liberal party wouid 
be an advantage to both. The Liberals would obtain impartiality 
and often active aid from a quarter which is now the stronghold of 
their opponents. The Church would regain a national position, and 
would be able to devote the whole of her energies to moral and social 
reform. 

Such a reconciliation is not only possible, but at the present 
moment is expedient for both. 


What is the cause of the antagonism between the Church and the 
Liberal party? Are they the respective champions of hostile 
principles ? 

In the past undoubtedly they were; the two were divided by 
principles which rendered strife inevitable. The Church was the 
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great upholder of authority and control against the liberty of the 
individual. Confident in her doctrines and teaching, she attempted 
to obtain for them, at any rate, outward conformity. Persecutions 
and religious tests were the result of this policy. Test acts were 
the half-way house to the Inquisition; they, like the Inquisition, 
were based on a material fallacy in logic ; the truly religious believed 
that an error in judgment was a deadly sin; if that premiss was 
correct, it was surely better to inflict on a heretic any torture or 
inconvenience in this world to save him from what might prove the 
endless torments of the next. Test acts, looked at in this light, 
were truly mild and charitable. Nor was the Church alone in hold- 
ing these opinions—Nonconformists believed in them as firmly. The 
difference was that the Church had the power, which the Noncon- 
formists had not, of enforcing her convictions by law. The Church 
has, therefore, always been, and rightly been, associated with the 
odium with which religious tests are now regarded. 

The Liberal party, on the other hand, has always been opposed to 
any regulations which tend to obstruct liberty of individual thought 
and action. Through its efforts these restrictions were gradually 
removed. Churchmen, long after they had abandoned every logical 
reason for their existence, fought bitterly in their defence. But, 
though the struggle was long, it was decisive ; the policy of religious 
oppression was completely defeated. 

The results of the struggle are still evident, and have an important 
bearing on the question of the possibility of an understanding between 
the Church and Liberal party. 

I. The Church has been forced to abandon her attempt to assert 
her doctrines and authority by Acts of Parliament; her policy has 
been changed from one of coercion to one of persuasion. Church- 
men can claim no credit for this change, but the Liberal party, in 
abolishing the practicability of the policy of the Test Act, removed 
the great obstacle which divided it from the Church. 

II. Though the actual struggle for religious freedom is over, its 
effects are still seen in the relations of Nonconformists and the 
Church to the two political parties. The Nonconformists are closely 
associated with the Liberal party, and have a predominating influence 
in its councils. With a natural animosity towards the Church which 
so long oppressed their forefathers, they permeate the Liberal party 
with a policy hostile to the Church. The Church, supported by the 
Tory party in opposing any attack on her privileges, threw, in return, 
the whole of her influence on the side of an obstructive or reactionary 
policy. To prevent “anti Church” legislation it was necessary to 
keep a Tory Government in power, and to resist any proposals which 
might replace it by the Liberals. The Church and Tory party have 
thus gradually become connected. 

But, real as the breach was which once separated the Church and 
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Liberalism, it has now become more one of sentiment and hereditary 
prejudice than of real meaning. Moreover, recent developments in 
the application of the principles of the Church and the Liberal 
party have shown that both have much in common. The Church 
has now a nobler and wider conception of her duty to the world 
than she had at the beginning of this century. The work of the 
clergy was then supposed to be limited to the routine performance 
of certain services and to the enunciation of a standard of orthodox 
respectability. To the laity the Church appeared a respectable and 
old-established agency for insurance against the risk of fire in another 
world. These opinions have passed away. The Church recognises 
that social reform must accompany and often precede moral reform. 
The clergy, especially in large centres of population, now take an 
active part in any attempt to solve the problems of poverty and 
misery which are always confronting them. It is not saying too 
much to declare that a very large proportion of the clergy have 
made themselves the centres of the social work in their parishes. 
‘Christian Socialism ” is mainly a Church movement. The term is 
undoubtedly a very vague one, its denotation is enormous, while its 
connotation is but small; but still its frequent appropriation by 
Churchmen shows that while still unable, not wholly through their 
own fault, to support the progressive policy advocated by Liberals, 
they realise the necessity of making some effort in the direction of 
social reform. This necessity is not only realised by enthusiastic 
workers like Adderley, Dolling, Ingram, and others, but is also 
recognised by the leaders of the Church. The bishops, those most 
essential but most conservative of Churchmen, have again and again 
emphasised the duty of the Church as a social reformer. At the 
last Pan-Anglican Conference of 1888 a committee was especially 
appointed to inquire into the duty of the Church towards the social 
movement. 

But while the Church has abandoned her position as a society 
solely concerned with another world, the Liberal party has also gone 
far beyond its original policy. That policy was a two-fold one— 
the removal of unfair monopolies and the extension of the franchise. 
But if the principle is once admitted that every citizen has a right 
to a vote, the natural corollary follows, that his social conditions of 
life should be such that he should also have the opportunity of 
exercising the franchise in a fit manner. The Liberal party has, 
therefore, adopted a policy of moderate but, nevertheless, important 
social legislation. 

Both the Church and the Liberal party aim at improving existing 
social conditions ; yet each hinders the other. The Church opposes 
every Liberal measure which is likely to be dangerous to the Tory 
party ; Liberals, by advocating Disestablishment, hinder and cripple 
' the energy of the clergy. 
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This opposition is no longer caused by difference in principle; it 
springs from faults on both sides. The incapacity and bigotry of a 
small minority of the clergy and the persistent obstruction offered 
in the past by the Church to legislative reforms have accentuated 
the hostility of the Liberal party. 

On the other hand, it is often lost sight of that while Liberals 
have frequently adopted a policy deliberately hostile to the Church, 
they have made absolutely no attempt to gain’ her support. On 
political platforms they hold up the clergy to ridicule and contempt. 
They refuse to grant the Church any credit for the efforts she has 
made in the past for the education and the improvement of the 
masses. The very Bills introduced by Churchmen, with the object 
of reforming some admitted defects in discipline and organisation, 
have been obstructed and opposed by the rank and file of the Liberal 
party, on the ground that they remove abuses which ought only to 
be dealt with by Disestablishment. 

But though Liberals have been ready enough to denounce the 
Church, they have made no practical attempt to reform her. Is it, 
then, to be wondered at that Churchmen, finding themselves regarded 
as enemies by one political party, are driven more and more into an 
alliance with the Tory party, which has always declared itself to be 
loyal to the National Church ? 


The present position of the Liberal party affords it, however, an 
opportunity of reconsidering its policy towards the Church. The 
debacle of the last General Election has shown Liberals the necessity 
of revising their programme and subordinating the wishes of factions 
and cliques to the good of the whole party. It must adapt itself to 
new conditions. The old Liberal principles still remain, but they 
must be applied more firmly, and, in some cases, differently than 
before. Its relations with the Nationalists, with the Temperance 
party, with the Socialists must be rearranged. Is it, then, possible 
in this general rearrangement for the Liberal party to adopt a 
different policy towards the Church ? 

The old cause of strife—the attempt of the Church to forcibly 
control individual thought and action—has been removed; new 
grounds of agreement, on the necessity of Social Reform, have 
appeared in both the Church and the Liberal party. Moreover, the 
two questions which during recent years have caused division can 
now be shelved for some time. 

Disestablishment is now recognised to be beyond the sphere of 
practical politics, 

The Education Bill, notwithstanding the bitter opposition it has 
met with, has succeeded in passing both Houses of Parliament, and 
with it a cause of controversy between the Church and Noncon- 
formists has for the moment been laid at rest. 
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With the passing of this Bill the chains which bind the Church 
to the Tory party will be considerably loosened. Already Church- 
men have shown reluctance to see their Church used purely as a 
party agency. But, most hopeful sign of all, within the Church 
there is now au agitation for reform. A Church Reform Union has 
been inaugurated, and has received the support of most of the 
bishops. Churchmen are realising that reform is the surest Church 
defence. The Benefices Bill of last session is only one of a series of 
attempts to be made to reform the Church from within. 

In this agitation for reform, Liberals have an opportunity of 
detaching the Church from her close alliance with the Tory party. 
The present Government, notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, its 
record majority, has shown itself totally indifferent, or definitely 
hostile to any proposals of reform which have been introduced into 
Parliament by Churchmen. The result is a growing feeling among 
laity and clergy that, now disestablishment is relegated to the back- 
ground, an understanding with the Liberal party would be more 
helpful to prospects of reform than the present close connection with 
the Tories. This feeling was shown by a letter signed by Canons 
Gore, Scott Holland, Eyton, and others, addressed to the Liberal 
whips, and appealing for a different policy towards the Church. 
Since that letter a conference has been held between Mr. Ellis and 
some representative Churchmen with the object of discovering if a 
basis of agreement is possible. The Liberal party are, in fact, face 
to face with the question whether they will help the Church in her 
attempt for internal reformation. 

The Liberal party and Nonconformists have very largely based 
their attacks on the Church on two grounds—first, that her consti- 
tution is opposed to every principle of democracy ; secondly, that her 
close connection with the State tends to stifle her spiritual life and 
liberty. Hitherto disestablishment has been the sole remedy advo- 
cated ; but, since the last General Election, it has become clear that 
Liberals desirous of Church reform will either have to attempt milder 
methods or wait for that distant time when disestablishment may 
again become practical. If the Liberal party adopts the latter 
course, it will not only still have to face the hostility of the Church, 
which is every year growing in power and influence among the 
working classes, but it will run the grave risk of alienating, by its 
inaction, many of the more serious and thoughtful Nonconformists. 

The true policy of the Liberal party is to advocate Church reform. 
This, while fully in accordance with the principles of Liberalism, 
would, on the grounds of expediency, be the better policy, as the 
means of obtaining the support of a large body of Churchmen who 
are conscientiously opposed to disestablishment. 

The Church Reform Union has issued some proposals which, if 
_ realised, would help to remove the two main objections which 
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Liberals and Nonconformists see in the present union of Church 
and State. These proposals may, for convenience, be briefly sum- 
marised under two heads: 

I. The granting the laity a real voice in the administration of 
Church matters. Before any incumbent could be appointed to a 
parish, it should be made essential that his future parishioners should 
have a voice in his election. The same principle applies to the 
election and confirmation of bishops—viz., that the present ceremony 
should be amended so that the cathedral chapter and laity of the 
diocese should have a real power of making their objections heard. 

II. That the Church should have more power of self-government. 
The Houses of Convocation should be reformed, made thoroughly 
representative, and connected with an elected body of laity; these 
reformed bodies should have the power of legislating in all matters 
strictly confined to the Church. This would remove the State con- 
trol over strictly spiritual matters which is disliked equally by 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. 

These reforms, advocated by many representative Churchmen, are 
fully in accordance with the principles of the Liberal party. If they 
are effected, they will bring the Church far more into harmony with 
democratic and progressive ideals than before. But Churchmen are 
not strong enough to obtain the assent of the Houses of Parliament 
to these reforms without the co-operation of one of the political 
parties. The Tories, with their everlasting No to all progress, will, 
as a party, give no active aid. It remains for Liberals to decide if 
they will give their help. A coalition between the Church and the 
Liberal party would render certain the eventual acceptance of these 
reforms. Principle and expediency urge the Liberal party to boldly 
adopt, instead of disestablishment, a policy of Church reform. 
Liberals would obtain support from quarters which have hitherto 
been hostile; they would disarm the enmity of the majority of the 
laity and clergy, and, above all, they would be helping to apply and 
carry out those principles of self-government and popular control 
which lie at the foundation of all true Liberalism. 


C. F. GARBETT, 





BEES AND FLOWERS. 


Ingentes animos angusto in pectore versant. 


THE wonders of the hive are manifold, and scarcely less interesting 
are the habits of our numerous wild bees. But if the bee had done 
all that modern science has ascribed to it, Virgil’s appreciative line 
would be but faint praise. For, according to the generally received 
view, bees, by their persevering selection of the more beautiful and 
richly-coloured varieties of flowers, have been the agents in producing 
the flora of the present. And as gardeners by selecting, cross- 
fertilising, and isolating have produced the varieties of our gardens, 
so bees by similar means are supposed to have produced the species 
which grow wild in our fields and woods. In order to dispel this 
idea that, as Sir John Lubbock has expressed it, “‘ As our gardeners 
by selecting seed from the most beautiful varieties, have done so 
much to adorn our gardens, so have insects by fertilising the 
largest and most brilliant flowers contributed unconsciously, but 
not less effectually, to the beauty of our woods and fields,” I ask 
you to go out into the fields and woods, or sit in your garden and 
mark 


“‘ How the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweets.” 


Having carefully noted the ways of bees in nature with regard to 
flowers, ask yourselves if it is conceivable that their actions can have 
produced the effects ascribed to them. 

I will first of all give, as simply and briefly as I can, an outline 
of the theory of the selective action of insects in the evolution of 
flowers. Had it not been for bees and other insects, it is supposed 
that we would have had only green, inconspicuous flowers such as those 
of the docken, nettle, elm, &c. By their selection from such flowers 
have been produced the various gay blossoms of our fields and hedge- 
rows. How, then, has this been accomplished? Flowers of any 
given species vary among themselves, within certain limits, in colour 
and form. Bees select those flowers which show signs of becoming 
more highly coloured, or of more convenient form for them in 
extracting the honey. 

But how do bees select, and how does their selection affect the 
flowers? Bees come to flowers for honey, and they are supposed 
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to pick out for their visits those varieties of flowers which suit them 
best and neglect the others. The flowers visited are benefitted in 
the following way. 

After a long and elaborate series of experiments Darwin arrrived 
at the conclusion that when a plant is fertilised with the pollen 
from another plant it produces more seed and more vigorous seed- 
lings than if fertilised with its own. In this we have one of the chief 
foundations for the theory. Bees in flying from flower to flower carry 
pollen from one to another. The flowers they visit get the advantage 
of being cross-fertilised, while those not visited are fertilised with 
their own pollen, Hence the bee-selected flowers will leave a more 
numerous and stronger progeny ; they will succeed in the struggle for 
life, while those unvisited will die out. Thus by always selecting 
flowers which approach more and more to a certain form and colour, 
and neglecting others, bees might produce new species. It is supposed 
that in this way a blue and complicated flower, like monkshood, may 
have been evolved from a simple yellow flower like the buttercup. 

But what evidence is there, that bees do prefer and select 
certain forms and colours of flowers rather than others? As regards 
colour, Sir John Lubbock has carried out a series of experiments 
which lead him to conclude that bees have special tasks in regard to 
colour, and that blue is their special favourite. As far as I am 
aware, this—the benefits of cross-fertilisation, and the supposed pre- 
ference of the bee for blue—is the only experimental evidence for 
the theory. The rest depends upon observing the ways of bees in 
visiting flowers. 

With regard to the first point, without in the least wishing to 
minimise the benefits of cross-fertilisation, I must point out that 
more recent observations tend to show that Darwin was led to 
exaggerate its importance. In the first place, there are a very large 
number of plants in which self-fertilisation is the rule, and which 
are nevertheless as wide-spread and vigorous as those cross-fertilised 
by bees. Of these self-fertilised plants some are the most numerous 
of their respective genera. Thus of Veronica hederefolia, the ivy- 
leaved Speedwell, H. Miiller says: “ The small, solitary, pale flowers 
are less conspicuous than those of any other species described here ; 
they are very seldom visited by insects, but almost without exception 
bear good seed, and the species is one of the commonest of the genus.” 

Among the wild geraniums, again, the two in which self- 
fertilisation most frequently takes place, Geranium Molle, and gera- 
nium pusillum, are among the commonest of the genus. 

Again, while in many flowers there are most elaborate arrangements 
for securing cross-fertilisation, in others there are equally elaborate 
contrivances for avoiding it. And as H. Miiller points out, two 
eminent observers, Hildebrand and Axell, come to directly opposite 
conclusions on this very point. The former considers those flowers 
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most perfect in which self-fertilisation is Jeast possible; the latter 
tries to show that the highest and most perfect flowering plants are 
those which regularly fertilise themselves. ‘‘ Both views,” says 
Miiller, ‘are only partially correct ; the truth lies between them.” 

As regards the second point, I do not wish to criticise either Sir 
John Lubbock’s experiments—which may or may not be accurate,— 
or his conclusions. But let us compare Sir John Lubbock’s bee, 
which prefers blue, with the bee we see visiting flowers in our fields 
and gardens. Before, however, going into any detail about the ways 
of the bee, there are a few general considerations which are incon- 
sistent with the idea that bees like blue better than other colours. 
Bees are by far the most regular and frequent visitors of flowers, 
and bees are very numerous both in individuals and species. Hence 
we should expect a very large proportion of our flowers to be of 
their favourite colour. But if anyone will reflect for a little, or go 
out into the fields and look at the colours of the flowers, he will be 
struck with the comparative absence of blue. Or let us be statistical, 
and count the number of blue species in some of the more important 
orders. In Ranunculace, there are five blue out of thirty-nine 
native species ; in Cruciferz,. six out of sixty-four ; in Caryophylla- 
cee, five out of fifty-seven ; in Campanulacee, the fifteen species are 
all blue ; in Gentianez, there are seven blue out of fifteen ; in Bora- 
gine, twenty blue out of twenty-five; in Scrophularinex, twenty- 
five blue out of fifty-four; in Umbellifere, two out of sixty-three. 
This gives us on the whole for these orders eighty-five out of three 
hundred and thirty-two, or rather less than a quarter, which is 
perhaps not far from the proportion for all the orders. Numerically, 
however, blue flowers do not occupy anything like so large a pro- 
portion of our wild flowers. 

Sir John Lubbock has noticed this difficulty of the scarcity of 
blue flowers, and answers it thus: “I believe the explanation to 
be that all blue flowers have descended from ancestors in which the 
flowers were green ; or, to speak more precisely, in which the leaves 
immediately surrounding the stamens and pistil were green, and 
that they have passed through stages of white or yellow, and 
generally red, before becoming blue.” 

The answer seems to be in effect that there has not been time, 
and that flowers not blue are on the road to becoming so. But 
this can scarcely be considered to meet the objection. For bees 
being numerous, if blue flowers are comparatively scarce, we cannot 
suppose that bees select blue flowers and neglect other colours, for 
the many bees must visit many flowers. Nor does it account for the 
comparative fewness in the number of individuals in many species of 
blue flowers, for, ex hypothesi, these having received the benefits of 
cross-fertilisation for countless generations should have become more 
vigorous and numerous than those of other colours. There would, 
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perhaps, have been more force in the answer if bees had only 
recently appeared on the scene; but they are of vast antiquity. 
Professor Heer gives a list of fourteen species of bees from the 
Miocene of Switzerland, an epoch so remote that the whole of its 
Mammalian life is extinct. And there were then plenty of flowers. 
for them to act on—among them the willow, which they still visit, 
and which, nevertheless, has not become blue! Further, it is to be 
remarked, that some who support the theory believe that some 
flowers have had time, not only to become blue, but to go back 
again to other colours. Thus Mr. Grant Allen thinks “ that the 
pansy was once all blue,” and that the white dead nettle is descended 
from a purple flower. And of a sulphur yellow flower, H. Miiller 
writes, “It seems to have been developed from a purple colour by the 
selective influence of humble bees.” 

No one who has noticed the intense industry and eagerness of the 
bee, and who knows the immense number of flowers a bee must visit. 
to get its quantum of honey, would expect to find it fastidiously 
picking and choosing those flowers which were a little bluer than the 
rest. Or, to go back to the time when, as is supposed, all flowers 
were green, could any bee restrict itself to those few tending to 
become blue? If it did so, while the blue flower was developing the 
bee would starve. Again, it is supposed that bees have learned by 
experience that blue flowers yield them most honey. But when all 
flowers were green, they must have learned that green flowers—and 
only green ones, since there were no others—yielded honey. How 
could they wnlearn this by seeing a few bluish ones, which there is no 
reason to suppose would contain more honey? And if blue had 
been the favourite colour of bees, and blue flowers had been evolved 
by their selection, we should expect to find blue flowers the best 
honey-bearers at the present day. But this is not so, for, on the 
contrary, they occupy quite a subordinate place as honey-flowers. 
One of the most copious honey producers known is the purplish- 
brown, knotty figwort; the narrow-leaved willow herb, with its 
small pink fiowers, is spoken of as “an excellent honey-plant” by a 
practical writer on bees; the small white flowers of sweet alyssum 
secrete much honey, as do the dingy, purple flowers of the dusky 
crane’s-bill ; while the small pink flowers of the heather form the 
staple of our autumn honey harvest. 

I do not think a list of as many equally good blue honey flowers 
could be given. Yet the bee is supposed to visit blue flowers because 
it knows that these contain more honey than those of other colours ! 

But the bee knows nothing of the sort; it is only Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Grant Allen, and other theorists who know this. 
The bee knows better, and if the bread and cheese of these gentle- 
men depended on their knowledge in this matter they would 
know better too. 
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These considerations seem to show that the idea that bees prefer 
blue cannot be maintained; but I rely more on observations as to 
what flowers bees visit. In the first place, then, there are a number 
of green or yellowish-green flowers very frequently visited. First 
of all, there is the willow. The willow was known as a bee favourite 
in the time of Virgil, who has the lines: 


“ Hine tibi, que semper, vicino ab limite saepes 
Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti.” 


which Dryden translates : 


‘“‘ Behold yon neighbouring fence of sallow trees 
Is fraught with flowers, the flowers are fraught with bees.” 


And Mr. Grant Allen, one of the staunchest supporters of the 
theory we are discussing, remarks that, “You hardly ever see a 
willow catkin in fall bloom without a bevy of its attendant fertilising 
insects.” 

But although I can confirm the partiality of the bee for the willow 
from my own observation, I do not think it fertilises it, as Mr. Grant 
Allen implies. As far as I can see, the willow reaps no advantage, 
for the pollen from the flowers on one bush is wafted by the wind on 
to the seed-bearing catkins on another. 

And there are probably few who have not observed the bee’s 
partiality for the blossom of the limes: 


“ A summer home of murmurous wings,” 


as Tennyson expresses it. Bryant writing of the bees on the flowers 
of the orchard trees in May, says: 


“The linden, in the fervours of July, 
Hums with a louder concert.” 


So Virgil : 


“ Pascuntur pinguem tiliam.” 


Then there is the plane-tree with its pendent green tassels of 
flowers, of which Coleridge writes : 


“The sycamore oft musical with bees,” 


We may frequently see crowds of bees eagerly gathering honey 
from its green flowers. One day I walked through a wood carpeted 
with the blue of the wild hyacinth. I carefully counted the bees 
on these flowers as I passed along, and found jive. Yet Mr. Grant 
Allen says of the hyacinths that “they have acquired a blue pigment 
to attract the eyes of azure-loving bees”! Coming to the edge of 
the wood, and standing under a sycamore-tree, I heard a buzzing 
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hum, such as one hears in the neighbourhood of a hive near swarming 
time. Looking up, there were hundreds of bees busily engaged 
among the green flowers of the plane-tree ! 

The very simple, plain, green flowers of the red currant are also 
freely visited by bees. So are the flowers of the black currant and 
gooseberry, which are green with a little brownish red about them, 
and also the whitish green of the raspberry. Fritz Miiller, again, 
mentions a plant growing in South Brazil, whose flowers are “ visited 
very abundantly all day long by Apis Mellifica and species of 
Melipona, although they are scentless, greenish, quite inconspicuous, 
and to a great extent hidden by foliage.” The bee is said also to 
favour the green flowers of the oak. Thus a writer on the New 
Forest says: “ The earliest honey that the bees in the forest make 
is the worst The bees collect it from the oak bloom, and 
it is of a bad, green colour.” 

Let us take yellow flowers next. In the early spring bees visit 
the yellow crocus in large numbers, and do not seem to be any more 
partial to the purple ones so frequently grown along with them. 
Virgil notes the bee’s partiality for crocuses in the line : 


“ Invitent croceis halantes floribus horti.” 
And in another place : 
“ Pascuntur crocumque rubentem.” 


They also come in crowds to the yellow winter aconite. Broom 
and furze are likewise freely visited. Virgil notes the broom, along 
with the willow, as supplying material for honey : 


“Salices humilisque geniste sufficiunt 
Pabula melli.” 


And Mr. Grant Allen says of the two species of furze that, 
*“‘ between them they keep up an endless succession of blossoms for 
the bees.” 

Keats and Montgomery both mention the cowslip. The former 
in the lines : 


“‘ And where a bee with cowslip bells was wrestling.” 
And the latter thus : 


“ Now in my walk, with sweet surprise, 
I saw the first spring cowslip rise. 
* ‘ * * * 
A bee had nestled on its blooms, 
He shook abroad their rich perfumes.” 


Shakespeare may also be quoted, for does he not say : 
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‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie ” ? 


The yellow sun cistus is rather a favourite; I have seen bees 
come to it in great numbers. Mr. F. R. Cheshire, again, in his 
work on bees says “that the yellow charlock, or wild mustard, yields 
in some districts the staple of the bee keepers’ harvest.” Finally, 
Wordsworth notes the bee’s fondness for the little celandine : 


“ Drawn by what peculiar spell, 
By what charm of sight or smell 
Does the dim-eyed curious bee, 
Labouring for her waxen cells 
Fondly settle upon thee ? 
Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side, 

By the season multiplied.” 


And yet this same flower, in spite of bee visits, is said rarely or 
never to set its seed in this country. 

Many white flowers are also freely visited by bees. I note from 
my own experience pear blossom, and white clover as favourite 
flowers. Hawthorn is visited’less frequently. Bryant, in one of his 
poems, notes the attraction of the pear tree : 


“T ask in vain 
Who planted on the slope this lofty group 
Of ancient pear-trees that with spring-time burst 
Into such wealth of bloom. 
* * * + * 
“T ask in vain, 
Yet bless the unknown hand to which I owe 
This annual festival of bees.” 


Jean Ingelow mentions the wild cherry: 


** Wild cherry boughs above us spread 
The whitest shade was ever seen, 
And flicker, flicker came and fled 
Sun spots between. 
Bees murmured in the milk-white bloom 
As babes will sigh for deep content.” 


Keats tells of the hawthorn : 
“A bush of May flowers with the bees about them.” 


In connection with this it must be mentioned that bees do not. 
seem to prefer the red hawthorn of our gardens. White orange 
blossom is a favourite, if we may trust Moore, 


“ New legions soon 
Pour to the spot, like bees of Kauzeroon,” 
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he writes, adding in a note, “from the orange-trees at Kauzeroon 
the bees cull a celebrated honey.” Virgil, again, notes how bees 
single out the white lilies : 


“Tn pratis, ubi apes estate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Zilia funduntur.” 


The flowers of the bean are white marked with black, and seem 
favourites with the bee. Coleridge has noted this: 


“Though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters, 
Yet still the solitary humble bee 
Sings in the bean flower.” 


The white dead nettle, chickweed, snowdrop, syringa, and other 
white flowers, are also visited by bees. 

There are a number of flowers of various shades of pink which are 
important honey-bearers, and freely visited by bees. Thyme has a 
classic fame as yielding the renowned honey of Mount Hybla. The 
bees, says Virgil, will feed on thyme: 


“‘ Dumque thymo pascentur apes.” 


It is the love of bees according to Armstrong : 
“‘ Where thyme, the love of bees perfumes the air.” 


While Herrick compares Oberon full of wine to a bee satiated with 
thyme: 
“ Full as a bee with thyme.” 


We send our bees, often long distances, to gather honey from the 
pink flowers of the heather on the moors. In the spring they may 
be seen on the pink apple blossom in the orchards. As Jean 
Ingelow writes : 


** While through the branches of this apple tree 
Some spots of sunshine flicker on your brow ; 
While every flower had on its breast a bee. 

* * # * 


And then he paused, and sighed, and turned to look 
Upon the lady’s downcast, eyes and see 

How fast the honey-bees in settling shook 

Those apple blossoms on her from the tree.” 


The same author notes the almond blossom as a favourite: 
“an almond tree 


Pink with her blossom and alive with bees, 
Standing against the azure,” 
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Pink clover, and many other flowers of the same shade are also 
freely visited. Bright red flowers do not seem to be special 
favourites. The scarlet geranium of our gardens is never, as far as 
my experience goes, visited ; while the almost equally brilliant red 
flowers of the scarlet runner bean are sometimes sought cut by bees; 
scarlet poppies are not often visited, and the red flax grown as a 
hardy annual in our gardens, as far as my experience goes, never. 

Of purple, purplish-brown, reddish-brown and other coloured 
flowers many are freely visited by bees. The dusky crane’s-bill with 
its dull purple-brown flowers is a great favourite; the reddish-brown 
of the knotty figwort attracts them—though these seem better 
appreciated by wasps; and others too numerous to mention, also 
offer a supply of honey, and are freely visited. 

Lastly, coming to blue, there is a total lack of evidence that these 
are eagerly sought after, and selected by bees. Among the com- 
moner garden flowers there is one which seems a special favourite, 
and that is the handsome blue Delphiniwm formosum. To it the 
bees come frequently, and in large numbers. Blue lobelia, and blue 
scillas, are both visited by bees, but they cannot be said to be special 
favourites. Periwinkles, major and minor are, according to my 
experience, scarcely ever visited. Blue nemophylla has scarcely a 
better record. Passing on to wild flowers, we find that wild 
hyacinths are not much visited ; while I have the record of only two 
cases of a bee visiting a blue hare-bell. Keats, however, writes of 


“a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells.” 


The scabious with its pale lilac or blue flowers is frequently 
visited. On the authority of Moore, the Indian bees have a favourite 
blue flower—to sleep in: 

“the still sound 
Of falling waters, lulling as the song 
Of Indian bees, at sunset when they throng 
Around the fragrant Nilica, and deep 
In its blue blossoms hum themselves to sleep.” 


Here, again, are some facts of a slightly different character. I 
once put a bee to what I considered a crucial test in the matter of 
colour. It was busy on the yellow flowers of the ragwort, and I 
mingled with these some b/we forget-me-nots which I carried in my 
hand. The bee quite ignored the dive flowers although it touched 
them in passing from one yellow blossom to another. Finally it crawled 
right over the myosotis to get to fresh ragwort flowers. But some 
people would doubtless say, that is because, when a bee starts with 
one species it keeps to it until satisfied. This, however, is by no 
means always the case, as we shall see later. On another occasion, 
_ { noted the visits of thirteen bees to a patch of Canterbury-bells, 
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where blue and white flowers were growing together. Ten of these 
on first coming went to white flowers, and three to blue. Of the 
latter one kept to blue and of the former a few to white—that is 
to say, as long as I was able to keep them in view. Many of them 
passed from blue to white, and from white to blue. Again, with 
special reference to the supposed preference of the bee for blue, 
I made some observations on bees visiting lavender flowers. Out 
of eight bees observed, seven left the blue lavender for flowers of 
other colours, (pink, white, yellow), and one for another bush of 
lavender. On another occasion I watched some bees on blue cam- 
panulas growing near a bush of white syringa. During the few 
moments I observed them, six passed from the blue to the white. 
Presumably some passed in the opposite direction also, but I did 
not look for them. In a wood, again, I noted several. bees busy 
on a spread of wild flowers. These flowers were wood crane’s bill 
(bluish purple), Veronica Bauxbaumi (bright blue) and ramsons 
(white). The bees were all on the latter flowers. On another 
occasion I saw a bee visit a number of buttercup flowers which were 
growing among a profusion of wild pansies. 

An interesting argument, again, is furnished by some facts stated 
by H. Meyer in his book, Across Hast African Glaciers, as regards 
the flora of some of the higher parts. Writing of heights above 
15,000 feet, he says, ‘‘ Besides yellow and violet, the prevailing 
colour alike of leaf, and stem, and flower, is the blue anthocyan tint.” 
While of the animal life he says: “The animal kingdom is but 
sparsely represented by a few rock swallows, stonechats, lizards, 
beetles, spiders, and dees.” 

These facts, then, seem to me to show conclusively that bees do 
not prefer and select for their visits blue flowers. It is, in fact, as 
reasonable to suppose that blue flowers are developed by the selective 
action of bees, as to account for their colour in the manner of the 
poet, thus: 

“ Blue thou art, intensely blue, 
Flower, whence came thy dazzling hue ? 
When I open’d first mine eye, 
Upward glancing to the sky, 


Straightway from the firmament 
Was the sapphire brilliance sent.” 


Or to give it an origin like that of Shakespeare’s violet : 


“The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief! whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? Thy purple pride, 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed.” 


We will now pass on to the question of the form of the flower. 
The bee is supposed to have special tastes with regard to the shape 
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of the flowers it visits, choosing those in which there is a convenient 
place for alighting, or in which the honey is placed at the end of a 
spur, or at the bottom of a long tube. The evidence for this is of 
a somewhat different nature to that regarding colour. Thus there is 
no experimental evidence that bees prefer to take their honey out of 
specially shaped receptacles. The grounds on which the idea is 
supported is mainly that in certain flowers the honey is only 
accessible to certain insects, as, for example, in long-tubed flowers, 
where it can only be reached by long-tongued insects. It is 
supposed that flowers approximating to this form were selected, and 
reaped an advantage by excluding short-tongued insects. Yet this 
supposition that the long-tubed flower has been chosen by the bee 
can hardly be looked upon as a proof that the bee hasa special fancy 
for such forms. But leaving this very questionable evidence, let us 
inquire of the bee, as we meet it in the field, whether it has the 
necessary discrimination to select slight differences in form, and so aid 
in the evolution of new species. In the first place, one and the 
same bee will visit flowers of the most diverse shape. I have seen 
one in the course of a minute or two visit flowers belonging to three 
great natural orders and of very diverse forms—viz., a balsam, a 
geranium, and wild marjoram. Again, a flower which has lost its 
petals is of very different aspect to what it was before. Yet bees 
not rarely visit such flowers. On one occasion, while watching some 
plants of dusky crane’s-bill, I saw seventeen visits of bees to flowers 
without petals. I have also seen flowers of cistus, meadow crane’s-bill, 
bramble, and garden sage, which had shed their corollas, visited by 
bees. Another fact which seems to show that bees do not care 
much for the special shape of the flower they visit is, that in some 
cases they do not take advantage of the conveniences offered them 
for alighting, &c., but simply bite a hole near the base of the flower, 
and take out the honey in that way. The holes thus made may 
frequently be seen in the flowers of bell-heather and bush-vetch. 
I have also seen bees visit mutilated flowers, monstrosities, partially 
faded flowers, and unopened buds, all of which are very different in 
form from the perfect flower. With regard to unopened buds, 
H. Miiller has observed the same thing frequently. These facts seem 
to me to show that the bee does not possess that nice discrimination 
of form, nor that fastidious taste as regards the shape of the flowers 
it visits, necessary to make it instrumental in their evolution. Nor 
does the form of the flower appear to be any index to the bee of the 
probability of honey, for Miiller remarks that they often go through 
all the operation of sucking in flowers which contain none. 

Another interesting comment on the supposed fastidiousness of 
the bee as to the colour and form of the receptacles from which it 
takes its honey is furnished by an observation of Bates on the bees 
of the Amazon forests. 
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“The forest bees of South America,” he says, “ belonging to the 
genera Melipona and Euglossa, are more frequently seen feeding on 
the sweet sap which exudes from the trees, or on the excrement of 
birds on leaves than on flowers.” 

As a practical result of his experiments on cross-fertilisation, 
Darwin advised gardeners, in raising new varieties, not to allow 
crossing even between different individuals of these varieties. If, then, 
bees are to do the work of the gardener in developing new species, 
they must do the same. That is to say, they must not carry the 
pollen from one variety to another. In other words, they must 
restrict themselves to one variety in a single journey, or till they 
get rid of all the pollen adhering to them. And it has been assumed 
by those who support the theory that the bee is constant, visiting 
only one species during a single journey. Aristotle observed it 
2000 years ago, writing as follows; “During each flight the bee 
does not settle upon flowers of different kinds, but flies, as it were, 
from violet to violet, and touches no other species till it returns to 
the hive.” 

Darwin himself seems to have believed in the constancy of the 
bee, for, in his Cross and Self-Fertilisation of Plants, he writes : 
“« All kinds of bees and certain other insects usually visit the flowers 
of the same species as long as they can before going to another 
species.” This is qualified by the addition, “not that the habit is 
invariably followed,” and is still further “ watered down” by such 
records of observation as the following: 

“In a flower-garden containing some plants of cenothera, the 
pollen of which can easily be recognised, I found, not only single 
grains, but masses of it within many flowers of mimulus, digitalis, 
antirrhinum, and linaria. Other kinds of pollen were likewise 
detected in these same flowers. A large number of the stigmas of 
a plant of thyme, in which the anthers were completely aborted, 
were examined ; and these stigmas, though scarcely larger than a 
split needle, were covered, not only with pollen of thyme brought 
from other plants by the bees, but with several other kinds of 
pollen.” 

Dobbs, a writer referred to by Darwin, expresses himself more 
strongly, as follows: “I have frequently followed a bee loading the 
farina, bee-bread or crude wax, on his legs through part of a great 
field in flower, and on whatever flower it first alighted and gathered 
the farina, it continued gathering from that kind of flower, and 
passed over many other species, though very numerous in the field, 
without alighting on or loading from them, though the flower it 
chose was much scarcer than the others; so that, if it began to load 
from a daisy, it continued loading from the same, neglecting clover, 
honeysuckle, and the violet.” ; 

H. Miiller expresses himself thus: “The. most specialised, and 
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especially the gregarious bees, have produced great differentiations 
in colour which enable them on their journeys to keep to a single 
species of flower.” This, by the way, is putting the cart before the 
horse, for the bee must have been constant in order to produce the 
differentiation in colour which is here supposed to enable it to be 
constant. It shows, however, Miiller’s opinion. 

Sir John Lubbock says of winged insects that “they generally 
confine themselves for a certain time to the same species.” And 
again: “It is a remarkable fact that in most cases bees confine 
themselves in each journey to a single species,” 

Mr. Grant Allen states that “certain insects always visit .one 
species of flower alone; and others pass from blossom to blossom of 
one kind only on a single day, though they may vary a little from 
kind to kind as the season advances, and one species replace 
another.” 

Mr. F. Cheshire remarks on the “curious habits of the apide of 
visiting one kind of flower only during a single excursion.” 

Wallace expresses it thus: “Now it has been ascertained by 
several observers that many insects, bees especially, keep to one 
kind of flower at a time, visiting hundreds of blossoms in succession, 
and passing over other species that may be mixed with them.” 

Let us examine this supposed constancy of the bee in the light of 
what we} may see for ourselves of the ways of bees among the 
flowers. First of all, as regards different coloured varieties of the 
same species. I have frequently observed them on beds of garden 
hyacinths, where blue, red, and white flowers were growing together. 
They pass freely from colour to colour in every possible order. On 
beds of blue and white forget-me-nots I have seen them pass freely 
from blue to white, and from white to blue. The same thing hap- 
pens on clumps of blue and white Canterbury bells. 

For some time, again, I watched nearly every morning a 
little clump of cistus, where red, yellow, and white flowers were 
growing together. The bees would pass from one colour to another 
in every possible order. Darwin has noticed this same indifference of 
bees to colour, ‘Humble and hive bees,” he writes, “are good 
botanists, for they know that varieties may differ widely in the 
colour of their flowers, and yet belong to the same species. I have 
repeatedly seen humble bees flying straight from a plant of the 
ordinary red Dictamnus fraxinella to a white variety; and from one 
to another very differently coloured variety of Delphiniwm consolidum 
and of Primula veris ; from a dark purple to a bright yellow variety 
of Viola tricolor ; and with two species of Papaver, from one variety 
to another which differed much in colour.” 

These facts alone would be sufficient to prevent the bee from being 
an agent in the evolution of flowers, for it would rather retard them 
by mingling the varieties or incipient species. But this is not all. 
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For, as if to make it obvious to the most obtuse, the bee of to-day 
may frequently be seen not only passing from variety to variety, but 
also from species to species! I will give a few examples only from 
my note books. During about half an hour’s observation the follow- 
ing cases were noted : 

1. A bee goes from blue veronica to white chickweed. 

2. Another from yellow lesser celandine to blue scilla, and back 
to celandine. ' 

3. Another from blue veronica to white chickweed, and back to 
veronica. 

4, Another from yellow celandine to blue scilla. 

As an extreme case, I have the record of a bee which I saw make 
eleven changes for twenty-seven blossoms visited. I could quote a 
large number of similar cases, but 


“When one’s proofs are aptly chosen 
Four are as valid as four dozen.” 


and I trust these will suffice. To generalise them shortly, I may say 
that I have seldom watched one of our wild bees make any large 
number of visits without seeing it make some change. And I think 
it would be nearer the truth to say that a wild bee seldom restricts 
itself to one species of flower during a single journey—except, per- 
haps, where large areas of one kind are growing together, unmixed 
with others—than that it normally keeps to one. 

There are, moreover, some more general considerations which seem 
also to indicate that the bee cannot be an agent in the evolution of 
flowers. The bee required for the purpose must have a keen eye 
for distinguishing colours and shades of colours; it must also be a 
connoisseur in the matter of form, distinguishing and selecting details 
of shape too fine even for the florist. This requires an insect with 
keen and refined powers of vision. But, as we see it in nature, the 
bee reminds us more of Wordsworth’s 


** Dim-eyed curious bee.” 


See, for example, the helpless way in which it blunders in and out 
of cobwebs, each strand of which must be to it at least what a cart 
rope is to us, without appearing even to see them. Again, I have 
not infrequently seen a bee after carefully working a flower leave it, 
make a few circles in the air, and then settle again on the very same 
flower, apparently quite unconscious that it had ever been there 
before. And then a bee will sometimes enter a flower where another 
bee is already busy. They will go on, apparently unconscious of each 
other’s presence, until they touch, and then—as if two elastic spheres 
moving in different directions had collided in mid air—there is a 
sudden and rapid rush asunder. On one occasion, again, I saw a 
bee struggling with the corolla of a lungwort flower which had 
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fallen and was lying on the ground. It does not seem possible 
that bees acting in these ways can have the keen and discriminating 
eyesight required. 

And Professor Heer has brought forward an objection to the 
insect selection theory, founded on the comparative rarity of insects 
where there are yet many brightly coloured flowers. He expresses 
it as follows: ‘In the Arctic regions, and in the high chains of the 
Swiss Alps, flower-loving insects are altogether wanting (as at 
Spitzbergen), or occur in such small numbers that their influence 
upon flowers must be very restricted. The flowers there ought con- 
sequently to have no colours. Facts prove with respect to colour 
and size that the plants of the High Alps are distinguished from 
those of the plain by the brighter colours and larger dimensions of 
their flowers. Spitzbergen also possesses a considerable number of 
plants with fine flowers, and the same remark applies to Nova 
Zembla.” 

The colours of flowers are supposed to have been evolved in a 
certain order from green, through yellow, white, red, purple to blue. 
Mr. Grant Allen, however, thinks the first flowers were yellow. We 
must then suppose that at first the bees had a taste for green flowers, 
and were used to take their honey out of them. Presently they must 
have developed a taste for yellow. After a race of yellow flowers 
had been evolved and they had got accustomed to take their honey 
from yellow they must have changed their tastes again. Leaving 
the yellow flowers to flies and beetles, they must have developed a 
taste for white. After the white flowers were evolved they must 
have developed a taste for red, and when the red had been evolved 
a taste for blue. There is, of course, no shadow of proof or vestige 
of probability that bees have done so. And it is difficult to under- 
stand how they could acquire a taste for red or blue when no red or 
blue flowers existed, or how flowers of these colours could be evolved 
before the bees acquired the taste for them. It is, moreover, supposed 
at the same time that colours other than blue have been evolved by 
flies, beetles, moths, and butterflies. 

Again, a striking point about the bee is its extraordinary industry 
and the amount of honey it will store up, far beyond its needs. It 
seems, as Virgil puts it, urged on by an innate love of possessing— 


“ Cecropias innatus apes amor urguet habendi.” 
Its love of flowers is indeed immense— 
“ Tantus amor florum et generandi gloria mellis.” 


But it is love of flowers as yielders of honey, not the love of the 
florist ; they must give it honey and pollen, and there must be 
plenty of both; the form and colour matter little. This fact that 
bees want an enormous quantity of honey and pollen, and that every 
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flower they visit probably receives whatever benefit such a visit can 
confer must be taken into account in considering the tkeory. For 
when a flower varies in shape and colour such varieties are few 
in number compared with those remaining normal. Bees cannot 
confine themselves to those developing along certain lines, they must 
also visit a large number of normal flowers. These latter will 
receive the benefits of cross-fertilisation as well as the others. But 
the whole theory depends on the supposition that these varying 
flowers obtain an advantage over the normal ones. It is obvious 
that the bee cannot give them this advantage. Moreover, by 
crossing them with the normal, it will tend to obliterate the variety. 

Taking into account the facts here summarised, it appears that. 
the idea that we owe the colour and form of our flowers to insects, 
and chiefly bees, can no longer be seriously maintained. It is 
interesting to those who have thoroughly examined the facts on which 
the bee selection theory is based, and found it wanting, to note the 
confidence with which it is appealed to as a confirmed fact by 
scientific writers of eminence. For example Mr. Westermarch in 
his work on The History of Human Marriage, cites it as if it had 
been proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. So does Wallace in 
Darwinism. We ask ourselves, can either of these gentlemen have 
examined the facts and reasonings for themselves, or have they 
merely taken it all for granted ? 

Finally, to adapt the famous words of Aristotle, “‘I have written. 
You have read”—the book of Nature, I trust, even more carefully 
than this. ‘‘ The matter is before you. Judge of it ”—to accept, to 


criticise, or to reject. 
G. W. Buiman. 





SUGGESTIVE FEATURES OF OUR LAST 
SIXTY YEARS’ LITERATURE. 


Ir is not to the particular artistic merits of the various works. 
which during the last two generations have permanently enriched 
our literature that we are now about to refer, but to what appear to 
us new and admirable esthetical features of the writings of this 
period. If asked to state briefly in what manner the productions of 
the Victorian Age differ from those of other literary epochs of our 
history, we should say that one striking difference lay in the purity, 
tolerance, magnanimity dominating its conceptions and restraining 
the expression of its views; purity in particular as regards its 
pictures and descriptions of social and domestic life; magnanimity 
as regards thoughts and reflections upon the elevated subjects of 
moral, political, religious and scientific discussion. 

In substantiation of this tendency pervading our best recent 
imaginative literature it is only necessary, in the first place, to 
recall the nature of the leading works of such eminent poets as 
Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew Arnold, the Rossettis, William 
Morris, and a host of lesser stars whose lives are covered by the 
years in question; or, passing from the regions of poetry to those 
of prose, to remember the noble masterpieces of Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, and Charles Reade. 
To quote individual passages from the pages of any of these writers 
in proof of the spirit of the purity and magnanimity animating 
them would be a work of supererogation, so thoroughly and 
undeviatingly does this spirit breathe throughout everything they 
produced. In a similar manner, as witnesses of the same grand 
informing tendency, we may instance the noble and inspiring literary 
inheritance bequeathed to us by such exuberantly suggestive and 
fertile masters’ as Carlyle, Newman, Mill, Maurice, Ruskin and 
Martineau ; while testimony to the same end from scientific and 
philosophic sources is amply furnished by the cogent yet pro- 
foundly humane writings of Tyndall, Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer. But whether poetry or prose, imaginative description or 
historical narrative, theological exposition or scientific analysis and 
statement, the leading characteristics of the manner of treatment 
are in the noblest examples similar—sobriety, largeness, magnanimity. 
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These are manifested in our truest poetry, in connection with insight 
into nature and appreciation of her loveliness, and in the depth of 
feeling sympathy with man, which finds such exquisite illustration 
in In Memoriam and The Idylls of the King, in The Grammarian’s 
Funeral, and The Ring and the Book; in Thyrsis, as well as the 
romantic stories of The Earthly Paradise. The same large spirit of 
sympathy and insight breathes through the pages of Zhe Newcomes, 
David Copperfield, Middlemarch, Shirley, Cranford, and The Cloister 
and the Hearth, combined with a humanitarian interest at the heart of 
the conception, until now as rare as it is beautiful; in theological 
writings, its effect is evidenced by saner judgment and a sense of the 
futility of beating the air with controversial expressions of dislike 
or abhorrence towards fellow-strugglers in the world at the mere 
thought of difference in religious convictions; in philosophical as in 
scientific disquisitions, the result is apparent in a distinct endeavour 
to approach consideration of subjects under discussion from the 
higher levels of reason and actual experience. 

Although we can hardly speak of the intellectual or literary pro- 
gress of a period with the same precision that we can of its material 
development, yet, imperceptible as the subtle influences at work may 
be at the time, these are in part to be apprehended from careful 
regard of a multipiicity of signs affecting, and showing themselves 
in the manners and habits of a generation. It is, however, no 
doubt true that sobriety of conduct and considerateness of disposi- 
tion may exist in a community side by side with ignorance, brutality, 
and crime; but the fact that purity, tolerance, magnanimity are 
regarded with admiration, and have been exalted in ideal pictures 
and language of rare eloquence by the gifted writers of a nation, 
must be regarded as a signal proof that a loftier standard 
existed. In comparing one age with another, whether as regards 
its learning, literary achievements or the probity and sanctity of its 
lives, the test is not so much as to individuals as it is with the 
general result. The splendour of a work of art may indeed lift an 
age into an enviable position ; but whether the general advancement 
of the people is commensurate with this is, after all, the important 
question. ‘‘ The continued development of humanity by a collective 
labour, according to an educational plan designed by Providence,” 
to adopt Mazzini’s language, is at the root of all true progress, 
intellectual as well as moral. It is matter of gratification to those 
to whom the advancement of the human race is paramount, that the 
spirit to which we have referred, having dominated the higher utter- 
ances of the period, should be found pervading the popular publica- 
tions which have sprung into existence with such astonishing fruit- 
fulness during the sametime, Especially is this noticeable, although 
not invariably so, in the better class journals; while the reviews, 
reference books and encyclopedias, which are such invaluable con- 
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tributions to’ the sounder information of the age, afford dignified 
examples of the result of the same admirable influence. Although 
the echo of the truths uttered by our great poets and teachers seems 
sounding in our ears, we must not be under a delusion, similar to 
that which pursues the traveller in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
arctic regions, and imagine that the truths thus syllabled are close 
at hand. Long years, doubtless, will pass before they come to 
fruition in the aggregate life of the nation. Meanwhile, it is well, 
whenever the subject recurs, to recall the inspiring language in 
which ideals of purity, tolerance and magnanimity are set before 
us, in very different passages from two recent famous poets. The 
first is from the Jdylls of the King: 


“T was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds 
Until they win her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


The other passage is from Robert Browning's noble poem, 4 
Grammarian’s Funeral : 


“He, whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 

Singing together, 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 

Long he lived nameless: how should Spring take note 

Winter would follow ? 
Till lo, the little touch, and youth was gone! 
* * * * 

He knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 
Over men’s pity ; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world, 
Bent on escaping: 


* * * * 
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Was it not great? did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burthen)— 

God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 

* * * 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it : 

This high man, with a great thing to me, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplext, 
Seeking shall find him. 


*% * * * 


Here’s the top-peak ; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to Live but to Know— 
Bury this man there ? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 


That the incentive wisdom which burns with such clear beauty in 
the thoughts of these passages will eventually be transmuted into 
the lives of mankind may, perhaps, seem to many visionary; it is 
nevertheless a consummation which the present writer devoutly 
believes is not altogether Utopian, or. so far distant. Surely the 
more widely diffused amiability among our writers generally—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would have claimed this change as one result of 
the advantages of sweetness and light—has sprung in the first 
instance from the example of our finer poets and prose-writers. 
May it be no dream of the future that purity, tolerance, mag- 
nanimity shall be prominent among the chosen stones of 


“ The first foundations of that new, near Day, 
Which shall be builded out of heaven to God.” 


THoMAs BRADFIELD. 





MAGIC AND PRIMITIVE MAN. 


PRIMITIVE man conceived that spirits animated all things. He 
believed in the uniformity of nature, and when he found his expecta- 
tions falsified he assumed that the cause was a supernatural spirit. 

The clan and the family existed from the first. Certain ceremonies 
formed a bond of union between the living and the dead; taking 
these as his model, man resolved to enter into relations with the 
supernatural; the various species of animals which seemed to 
embody it became his gods. Objects connected with the super- 
natural he pronounced on a priori grounds to be dangerous. Taboo 
is the outcome of this idea.. 

He did not believe in magic; his mind revolted at the idea of 
attempting the supernatural ; sympathetic magic was his notion of 
science. Magic proper appeared with the advance of science. 

Such in brief is the portrait drawn by Dr. Jevons in his Jntro- 
duction to the History of Religion.’ He claims that magic was 
subsequent to, and distinct from, religion, and that it is due to 
degeneracy. Where savage man is below his ancestor he is 
degenerate. 

If it can be shown that this theory fails in the particular case 
selected as an example by Dr. Jevons, it is clearly unnecessary to 
inquire how far it holds good as a general explanation of the facts of 
savage religions. The theory is based on the priority in time of 
religion over magic; if this priority is not proved, and, a fortiori, if 
religion originated in practices classed under the head of magic, the 
case for degeneracy has broken down, and we may assume that 
primitive man was no higher than the savage of the present day. 

Primitive man did not believe in magic. It is difficult to gather 
exactly what Dr. Jevons means by magic, though it is clear that this 
term, of all others, should not be used loosely. But when we read 
his protest, against the undiscriminating use of epithets by travellers, 
we must see therein, not a declaration in favour of unambiguous 
language, but a very concrete objection on the part of Dr. Jevons to 
the assertion of the identity of the priest and the magician. These 
must not be confused, but magic may mean anything that suits his 
argument, 


1 Introduction to the History of Religion. By F. B. Jevons. London. 1896. 
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In the chapter on Priesthood we learn that motive distinguishes 
magic from religion. The magician brings disease and death to the 
community, the priest counteracts his machinations. But elsewhere 
the term is used in other senses. 

In the first place, under protest, ceremonies based on the principle 
that like produces like are described as sympathetic magic—.c., 
both mimetic and sympathetic magic are included under it. The 
efficacy of these acts is conceived to depend on the operation of 
natural law and not on the intervention of any spirit, human or 
non-human. The belief, we learn on p. 34, did not involve belief in 
spirits. 

Dr. Jevons has not shown how this belief was reconciled with 
animism ; and eight pages later he seems to hold that mimetic magic 
implies the coercion of spirits. ‘ Magic,” he says, “could not be 
used to coerce supernatural beings until the beings to whom it was 
applied came to be thought supernatural.” Dr. Jevons is arguing 
that the belief in magic arose after the belief in gods. The argu- 
ment is not cogent; for a god is a spirit who has a circle of 
worshippers; a spirit did not become a god by being considered 
supernatural. On this theory, therefore, the divinity of the spirit 
was the last step in the process; the ritual had become magical when 
the spirit was deemed supernatural; earlier still it was mimetic 
magic, but it involved the coercion of a spirit from the beginning. 

Again, on p. 35, art magic is defined to be “ the exercise by man 
of powers which are supernatural ”—i,¢., which are by definition 
beyond the power of man—and the magician claims that they are 
such. But two pages later we find that the intention of the agent 
does not affect the magical character of his acts; they depend for 
their nature on the view which the observer takes of them. The 
result is here conceived to be attained by power of the human spirit, 
which controls matter. 

If we now turn to the discussion on clan-gods (p. 177) we find 
that magic there means the appeal to spirits which are not gods— 
i.¢., are not venerated by the community—as Dr. Jevons holds that 
the object of these appeals is always malevolent, magic here means 
the supplication of evil spirits. But on p. 395 we read that “ sacri- 
fice degenerates . . . into mere magic by which the gods are con- 
strained to do the will of man.” Constraint here does not mean 
violence ; the selfishness of the gods subjects them to the will of 
man; so long as he can offer a quid pro quo their freewill is at 
an end. 

We have already seen that under magic is included the coercion 
of spirits ; but this coercion may be, as it were, accidental, and in 
no way connected with the attainment of the result, or it may be 
indispensable to success; in this latter case, the will of man directs: 
the operation of the spirit, which becomes his servant. 
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If, therefore, we include sympathetic magic, it is plain that we 
have at least four well-defined senses of the term magic. Magical 
results are attained (1) by natural law; (2) by man’s own powers; 
(3) by the aid of spirits coerced by violence; (4) by the aid of 
spirits who are not controlled. We have seen that Dr. Jevons 
defines magic as the exercise by man of powers which are beyond 
him. He excludes from magic proper only the first of the above 
classes ; we need hardly consider whether he is consistent in classing 
the remaining three together. This extraordinary confusion in 
terminology explains to some extent, if it does not excuse, the 
caricatures which in Dr. Jevons’s book do duty for the views of his 
opponents, when he deigns to notice them. It is a familiar device 
on the part of a controversialist who desires a facile, if inglorious 
victory, to put absurd statements into the mouths of anonymous 
adversaries, and then to show that they are absurd. ‘There are only 
two requisites for the success of this device—that the statements 
should be sufficiently absurd, and that it should not be possible to 
identify the author (when he does not rather resemble Mrs, Harris 
in being non-existent). Dr. Jevons has neglected the second of 
these points; we can entertain no doubt as to whom he at once 
insults by anonymity and injures by misquotation. 

On p. 24 we read that 


‘ 


“according to a not uncommon view religion has been developed from 
magic, the priest has been evolved from the sorcerer, the idol is an 
elaborated fetish. On this theory the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural was known to primitive man ; things natural were things 
which men did; things supernatural were things which the gods did— 
e.g., causing rain or sunshine. But the distinction between men and gods 
was somewhat blurred, according to this theory, because man by his magic 
art could do things supernatural, and even constrain the gods to do his 
will. Gradually, however, he learned that his powers were not super- 
natural and that he could not use force to the gods, but must persuade 
them by prayer and sacrifice to grant his wishes.” 


It does not appear from Dr. Jevons’s book that he has studied 
with great attention the views and facts put forward by Mr. Frazer 
in The Golden Bough ; in fact, to take only one instance, the ques- 
tion of taboo, he seems to have studiously neglected them. On 
p. 281, however, the same views are ascribed to Mr. Frazer as are 
here attributed to the anonymous author. Were it not for this, we 
might assume that Dr. Jevons, having resolved to neglect the author 
of The Golden Bough, selected for criticism a caricature of his theory, 
and stated it in language so closely resembling Mr. Frazer’s as to 
suggest an extract from his work. 

On p. 30 of his first volume Mr. Frazer states, with a clearness 
that renders any error inexcusable, his views on the relations of 
religion and magic: 
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“In a society where every man is supposed to be endowed, more or less, 
with powers that we should call supernatural, it is plain that the distinc- 
tion between men and gods is somewhat blurred, or rather has scarcely 
emerged. The conception of gods, as supernatural beings distinct from 
and superior to man, and wielding powers to which he possesses nothing 
comparable in degree and hardly even in kind, has been slowly evolved in 
the course of history. At first the supernatural agents are not regarded 
as greatly, if at all, superior to man; for they may be frightened and 
coerced by him into doing his will. ... With the first advance of 
knowledge, prayer and sacrifice assume the leading place in religious 
ritual.” 


It is clearly impossible to doubt that Dr. Jevons had this passage 
before him when he stated the “ not uncommon view”; the coinci- 
dences of expression alone would establish it. But, as we have seen, 
Mr. Frazer expressly affirms that man did not recognise the difference 
between the natural and the supernatural. Dr. Jevons is of the 
contrary opinion, and, by a strange error, he attributes his own views 
to Mr. Frazer. But if an author is unable to understand the clearest 
statement which is inconsistent with his personal prejudices, is 
it probable that he will discuss with an open mind facts of 
doubtful interpretation? Will he not inevitably distort savage 
conceptions ? 

We may test the capacity of Dr. Jevons for dealing with the ideas 
of the uncivilised by his treatment of the question of taboo. He 
claims that the association of ideas explains its transmissibility. 
Blood is permanently taboo ; the association of ideas explains the 
the taboo of things which resemble blood, and therefore also the 
transmissibility of taboo; this transmissibility cannot, then, be due 
to any idea of contagion. This is how the question presents itself 
to the trained intellect. But how does the savage look at the 
matter? He believes that, just as like produces like, so outward 
resemblances indicate similar qualities. Red things, which resemble 
blood, possess its qualities ; they are permanently taboo. But if 
they are permanently taboo, there is no question of transmission ; 
their taboo nature is for them primary in its nature. This case, 
therefore, proves nothing with regard to the objects which become 
taboo by contact, whose taboo is temporary and can be removed by 
a physical process of purification. We have already had reason to 
suppose that Dr. Jevons misunderstands civilised man; it seems that 
he is no more successful with the savage. 

We have seen that he defines art magic as the exercise by man 
of powers which are by definition beyond him. ‘The idea is admit- 
tedly a contradiction in terms. On the same page there is some 
sarcasm at the expense of “some writers,” who are represented as 
arguing that this idea of magic requires no explanation. If they 
existed in the body, they might reply with some force that it is at 
least as necessary to establish the existence of an idéa which is a 
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contradiction in terms as to explain it. We have seen that they 
are a creation of the author's own brain; but this only lends more 
force to the demand that Dr. Jevons should not take for granted the 
existence of the idea. For it means that there is no evidence for it 
beyond his ipse dixit. Of the value of this the reader is already, in 
some measure, able to judge. On the other side there is evidence 
that the savage does not even recognise the existence of the super- 
natural, much less claim for himself non-natural powers. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the existence of the idea is beyond question. 
Even the successful explanation of its origin could hardly be said to 
be a proof of its existence; a fortiori, if the explanation is not 
complete, the existence of the belief is incredible. 

Sympathetic magic was not, we are told, regarded as supernatural 
by primitive man; not only so, but his mind revolted at the idea 
of attempting the supernatural. How then, in the view of Dr. Jevons, 
did he come to believe that he could actually accomplish it ? 

As knowledge grew the more advanced portion of the community 
recognised that mimetic magic was impossible ; it was based on false 
principles. The superior person, having given up the attempt to 
use mimetic magic, saw his neighbours still hold to the idea; he not 
only believed that they practised it effectually, but also that the 
results were supernatural. The influence of culture was such that 
the savage was induced by the theories of the superior person to 
give up his belief that mimetic magic was science and was brought 
to believe that he was possessed of the powers of a god and not of 
@ man. 

If an author, by erecting a theory contradictory in itself and in 
addition at variance with his premises, can be said to explain a fact 
whose existence is not only unproved but denied, we may admit that 
Dr. Jevons has been completely successful. The superior person is, 
he conceives, convinced by experience that mimetic magic is ineffec- 
tive; but he believes that his neighbours produce results by it; he 
cannot believe that man has powers more than human but, rather 
than believe that mimetic magic is science, he assumes that his 
neighbours accomplish the supernatural. Dr. Jevons, in criticising 
‘some writers,” says, “the conception is essentially inconsistent ; as 
such, the belief seems to be thought to require no further explana- 
tion.” But do the inconsistencies just pointed out require no 
explanation ? 

Again the savage is brought to believe that he can accomplish 
the supernatural. Is a theory less incredible because it involves 
the supposition that an impossible process is repeated? Dr. Jevons 
apparently believes that it is. For he ridicules “some writers ” 
who are represented as holding that one day the savage resolved to 
effect the supernatural and it was done. His own theory is that 
the savage was unwittingly accomplishing the impossible. With 
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the growth of knowledge the real state of things was discovered by 
the most enlightened. Their influence convinced the savage that 
he was a god. Does this process at once commend itself to the 
sceptic? Or does it only differ from that which is the object of 
Dr. Jevons’s ridicule in being on an enlarged scale ? 

But these are not the only difficulties. Four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the world, so Dr. Jevons assures us, believe in sympathetic 
magic ; it is still practised at our very doors; at no distant period 
the belief in it was universal. Now ex hypothesi the belief in magic 
was subsequent to disbelief in mimetic magic. Are we then to 
suppose that no more than one-fifth of the human race have believed 
in magic? Or have the degenerate, forgetting their knowledge, 
relapsed into orthodoxy and substituted a belief in pseudo-science 
for their claim to supernatural powers? It may safely be asserted 
that, at the advent of the European, rites resembling mimetic magic 
were universally practised in America. Was this magic or mimetic 
magic? If the former, who introduced the belief and whither had 
they disappeared? If the latter, is it to European influence that 
the subsequent belief in magic is due? Had the Indian reached a 
higher level than four-fifths of mankind at the present day? Or is 
magic both in America and elsewhere a modern idea, the growth of 
a few centuries? It is evident that Dr. Jevons is involved in a 
labyrinth of difficulties. 

Mr. Frazer's views as to the relations of religion and magic are 
clearly set forth in the passage already quoted. Magic, then, is the 
belief in the power of man to accomplish by natural means what is, 
in reality, impossible. It was not at first inconsistent with religion, 
though it was in theory distinct from it; the priest therefore may 
have been also a magician. But, with the increased power of the 
gods, inspiration became the supposed source of his qualification ; 
his authority being thus dependent on the prestige of his god, the 
priest came to view with jealousy competing claims, whether human 
or divine.’ Magic became the enemy of religion. Exceptional 
qualifications gained for some men the veneration usually accorded 
to gods ; they may be termed indifferently gods or magicians, if by 
the term god is meant a being possessed of extraordinary though not 
superhuman powers; they were not priests, but may have become 
so; the transition might be effected as follows: Originally the man 
was the god; the god did not exist apart from the man; the 
successor of the man-god was he who succeeded in slaying him, and 
who was, therefore, presumably his superior in magical power; this 
power may have been regarded in later times as inherited through 
the influence of hereditary right in other matters; but this would 
involve the tise of a conception that a man was an embodiment of 
forces distinct from himself; or, in other words, that the god was 
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distinct from the man, and that the man was inspired—that is to 
say, @ priest, ‘ 

Dr. Jevons, we have seen, attributes to “‘some writers ” the view 
that religion has been developed from magic. If this is a correct 
description of the process sketched above, Dr. Jevons is so far in the 
right ; but it must be recognised that the process is exceptional, and 
is not a necessary part of the evolution of religion. Magic is the 
belief in man’s own powers; religion the appeal to the spirits, 
ancestral or non-human, by whom the external world is animated. 
Magic was not the parent of religion, though it may have been prior 
in development. We may ask in passing, how Dr. Jevons reconciles 
the supposed theory of “some writers” with his own statement that 
“the hostility from the beginning between religion and magic is 
universally admitted” ? If magic was the parent of religion, the 
hostility could not have been co-eval with the cleavage unless, by 
definition, religion and magic were identical until they became hostile. 
Dr. Jevons assures us that they were combined in Chaldea. 

Thus far magic has been defined as the reliance by man on his 
own natural powers. It is not due to degeneracy; it is not the 
parent of religion, for it does not bring man into relation with spirits 
who may become gods ; but it was, at least, co-eval with religion. 

We have seen that Dr. Jevons uses the term to denote facts of 
another class. If man by coercion or cajolery brings spirits to do his 
will, he is termed a magician. But though the results are attained 
indirectly by the exercise of powers conceived as natural to man, 
they are directly produced by the agency of spirits. They are, 
therefore, in this respect distinct from magic. From another point 
of view, however, the coercion of spirits, which may be distinguished 
as “‘ sorcery,” resembles magic and differs from the remaining class ; 
the coerced spirit, though he may have been subdued by physical 
means, has, for a time at least, lost his freedom of action, and is 
subjected to the will of man and his power. Man’s influence, on the 
other hand, be it never so strong, has no effect on the cajoled spirit ; 
physical means may have constrained him, but it is only so long as 
he is the slave of his own passions that he does the will of man; 
man’s own powers are not concerned in the result further than the 
accomplishment of the act which propitiates the spirit ; the spirit is 
in no way subject to any will but his own. There is, therefore, 
every reason for treating these two classes as distinct from each other 
and from those already considered. 

Briefly stated, the distinction between magic and sorcery is this: 
both depend on man’s natural powers; both may, and one must, 
involve the coercion of a spirit; but in magic this is merely inci- 
dental, and in no way necessary ; in sorcery the coercion is a means 
to an end; both the powers of man and the spiritual agency are 
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necessary. Dr. Jevons doubts the existence of a belief that man 
can coerce supernatural powers; he does not inquire how far religion 
can be supposed to have originated in sorcery. But the inquiry is 
not without interest. It is clear that it is useless to discuss the 
origin of religion without defining what is meant by that term. Is 
it to include all relations between man and the supernatural? Or 
does it exclude those acts which are intended to avert the wrath or 
malevolence of spirits? Dr. Jevons seems to hold that religion is 
essentially a permanent friendly connection between a community 
and a spirit. But this definition seems too narrow in two ways. In 
the first place, the friendly spirit may become, through provocation 
or otherwise, hostile for the time being, or, at least, may inflict 
injuries on his worshippers. But are the acts which avert his ven- 
geance less a part of religion than those which invoke his assistance ? 
Religion must also, it is clear, include propitiation. But, if this is 
so, can we logically exclude those acts which secure the neutrality of 
spirits regarded as permanently hostile and habitually propitiated ? 
Again, if religion is defined as the recognition of a spirit as a god 
by the community, this excludes from the category of gods the per- 
sonal totem of the Red Indian, to whom he is more closely bound 
than to the clan-god. Religion, then, is a personal affair. In dealing 
with the origin of religion we are mainly concerned with two questions 
—the primitive attitude of man to the spiritual world, and the means 
by which he entered into relations with that world. Dr. Jevors 
explicitly denies that religion originated in fear, and quotes in this 
connection Professor Robertson Smith to the effect that “from the 
earliest times religion, as distinct from magic and sorcery, addresses 
itself to kindred and friendly beings,” but obviously Professor Smith 
here defines the point at which he thinks religion may be said to 
begin ; it is a question of terms, and deals neither with the pre- 
religious period nor with the motives which caused man to enter into 
permanent relations with the supernatural. But, though he states 
that religion did not originate in fear, Dr. Jevons admits that the 
primitive attitude of man to the spirit-world was one of fear. We 
read on p. 105 that savages regard non-human spirits with abject 
terror ;: from p. 104 we learn that all spirits not yet allied with man 
are evil, or, at least, hostile; on p. 177 it is stated that supernatural 
beings were originally capricious, and caused in man unreasoning 
terror. It may, therefore, be assumed that spirits were originally 
feared. Dr. Jevons admits even that man was, by his alliance with 
the gods, freed from ‘‘the fear of supernatural terrors.” If he does 
not hold that fear was the origin of religion, his view is not distin- 
guishable from it. Man feared the supernatural; how did he first 
enter into relations with it? The answer of Dr. Jevons is that clan- 
life was the type of the alliance. But was the relationship really an 
alliance at all? Was it based on mutual advantage? The god had, 
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on the contrary, nothing to gain; man alone profited; for we are 
expressly told that sacrifice was not a gift to the god. It was as the 
representative of the god, and not as an offering to him, that the 
divine animal was slain. But, if this is so, how can clan-life be 
said to be the type? The kin is sacred; two clans do not enter 
into an alliance by sacrificing one of their members. Nor does the 
common meal consist in an act of cannibalism, It seems more pro- 
bable that the god was incorporated as a means of evading his 
hostility. A god cannot fight against himself. A man had, as it were, 
become one with his god. This theory is borne out by the fact that 
the totem-animal of an enemy is eaten in this way for protection 
against himself.’ But, even if the clan theory is correct, Dr. Jevons 
has not proved that the spirit consented to the alliance; yet, if he 
did not consent, it was gained by fraud; and fraud means coercion. 
It is clear that the details of the theory under discussion in no way 
exclude coercion as the origin of religion. 

The question cannot be discussed at length here. But among the 
rites explicable on the coercion theory is the initiation-fast. The 
initiant compels the god to appear before him and thus subdues 
him. This explanation is supported by the explicit belief of the 
Eskimo that this is the effect of the fast. It appears therefore that 
coercion was a means of entering into relations with the supernatural, 
or what was afterwards regarded as such. But we have seen that 
religion is by some writers limited to those relations which are 
friendly in character. According to this definition, therefore, so 
long as coercion was the basis, religion was impossible. Did a con- 
nection based on coercion tend to become or to be regarded as one 
based on friendship ? We have seen that the eating of the god may 
have meant that he was powerless for evil; but if man became one 
with the god, friendly relations were ipso facto established. Even 
if this is not so, the repetition of the ceremony, from its resemblance 
to the rites connected with the kin, would lead to the view that the 
god was treated as a kinsman. Similarly, the appearance of the god 
to the initiant during his fast might come to be regarded as a mark 
of favour and not a sign of subjection, Thus even if coercion did 
not at once establish friendship, the lapse of time would tend to pro- 
duce the idea; for rites persist, the explanations of them change. 
Magic, in the sense of coercion, may be the origin of religion, however 
that term is defined ; and, a fortiori, it is not subsequent to religion. 

The fourth class of magic remains for consideration. It may be 
termed witchcraft, but in essentials it does not differ from religion, 
to which it stands as heterodoxy to orthodoxy. Dr. Jevons suggests 
that witchcraft is a personal affair, whereas religion concerns the 
community. But we have already seen reason for dissenting from 
this view. Nor is the motive a differentia, for a god while he aids 

1 Missionary Reg., 1822, p. 254. 
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his worshippers is conceived to inflict injury on their foes. But the 
malignancy of the witch is secret, and it is therein distinguished 
from the hostility of an enemy-god. It is to this fact that the 
peculiar position of witchcraft is due, where it is not a conquered 
and inferior religion. 

It is, however, clear that this class differs essentially from those 
already treated. If it has been shown that magic, in a sense, may 
have been the origin of religion, and is not in any sense posterior to 
it, we have sufficient grounds for rejecting degeneracy as the parent 
of savage customs and ideas. It may explain their recrudescence, it 
cannot explain their origin. As the starting-point of savage beliefs 
it is impossible. 

Dr. Jevons, in approaching the facts of religion from an orthodox 
point of view, has fatally handicapped himself. His theories involve 
a contradiction in terms, The mental processes postulated by them 
are incomprehensible. The view of savage ideas on which the whole 
is based is rejected by the best authorities. He has not established 
a single one of the points which are indispensable to his theory. 

Even had he proved his case the scoffer might inquire what would 
be the gain. A hypothetical being may have degenerated in pre- 
historic times from his original high estate by the inevitable operation 
of a natural law dependent for its effect on the progress of know- 
ledge. A simpler theory, unsatisfactory only to those who test a 
writer's logic by his orthodoxy, would place man originally on the 
lower level and not make him, by incomprehensible processes, descend 
to the position at which we find the savage of the present day. 





A SESSIONS PAPER, TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Two discoloured four-page sheets lie before me, containing an account 
of the Proceedings at the Old Bailey during the February Gaol 
Delivery in 1687 and 1688, the third and fourth years of the reign 
of James II. To read them over and contrast them with a Sessions 
Paper of the present day is full of interest. 

The first paper is headed ‘ The Proceedings on the King’s Com- 
missions of the Peace, and Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery of 
Newgate, held for the City of London and County of Middlesex, at 
Justice Hall in the Old Bayly.” A modern Sessions paper would 
remind us that the present jurisdiction at the Old Bailey is enlarged 
and extends to portions of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. In 1687 Sir 
John Peake was Lord Mayor, and Sir John Holt, Recorder, The 
names of the London and Middlesex jurors are given. 

The first prisoners tried were Richard Cole and William Jennings. 
Found guilty of stealing a silver tankard they were ordered to be 
burnt in the hand. 

John Miller was next arraigned for stealing a periwig and a 
suit of clothes; but the jury were not satisfied that there was any 
felonious intent and he was acquitted. 

Jonathan Cooper was tried for stealing a diamond ring value ten 
pounds, two gold rings value sixteen shillings, and other costly 
articles from a worthy citizen of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, The 
evidence of identification was very unsatisfactory. A little boy who 
was alone in the house supposed that the robber who had come into 
the kitchen was Cooper. The prisoner had also been seen “ hanker- 
ing thereabout under pretence of buying meat.” But as none of 
the property had been traced to Cooper the jury acquitted him. 

One Anne Fletcher confessed to feloniously stealing some flaxen 
sheets, but was reprieved before judgment. 

The next case was of considerable interest. A certain Thomas 
Griffith had attempted to sell in St. Giles a valuable silver cup 
engraved with the arms of Balliol College, Oxford. He was given 
into custody and a Fellow of the College swore that it formed a por- 
tion of the proper plate of the Society. Griffith’s defence was the 
one so often heard to-day. He had received it from a strange man, 
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&c. The “man in the street,” was a convenient scapegoat even 
under the Stuarts. The Court was not satisfied, and ordered that 
the prisoner, who failed to give a satisfactory account of himself, 
should be transported. Jonathan Gibbons, who hailed from St. 
James’, Westminster, was next sentenced to a week’s imprisonment 
for petty Jarceny. 

John Longstaff was indicted for entering a dwelling-house about 
nine o’clock in the evening and stealing several scarfs, half a yard 
of ‘‘ Alamode silk,” one muslin cravat, and other articles. Accord- 
ing to the evidence two accomplices made their escape. The defence 
was ingenious and is not unknown at the present day. The prisoner 
declared that hearing the cry of thieves he came running to see 
what the matter was, and by a mistake, in the hurry and consterna- 
tion had been seized. He was close by at so late an hour because 
he had been sent on an errand by his mother. The Court was not 
convinced. The prisoner had been found on the stairs and the stolen 
articles not far off, and worst of all he was known as an old thief, 
though quite a boy in age. The sentence was “ whipping,” or 
‘‘ shoving the tumbler,” as the prisoner would perhaps have put it. 

The next indictment was of a very serious character and dealt 
with a crime terribly common under the later Stuarts and generally 
punished with relentless severity. Margaret Torrel, Martha White, 
and Elizabeth Bill, of Whitechapel, were tried upon an indictment of 
High Treason, laid February 10, for clipping, defacing, and other- 
wise diminishing the current coin of this kingdom. A lodger of 
Torrel’s, one Eleanor Pride, who had been an accessory, was admitted 
King’s evidence, and testified to the facts mentioned in the indict- 
ment. It was further proved that upon the search of Torrel’s 
house shears, clippings and clipped money were found, which the 
prisoner endeavoured to hide and prevent from being discovered. 
The only defence suggested, was that Pride had committed perjury 
to save her life. Torrel and White were found guilty of High 
Treason and ordered to be burnt at the stake. Both pleaded preg- 
nancy, and White was respited on that account. The jury did not 
consider the evidence conclusive in the case of Bill and acquitted 
her. Two other women were then indicted for High Treason for 
similar nefarious practices, convicted and sentenced to the stake. 
At this time it must be allowed that the sentence was rarely carried 
out while the victim was alive. The executioner first strangled the 
criminal and her body was then burnttoashes. Yet only four years 
before this a woman had been burnt alive in Bunhill Fields for 
coining. 

As late as the year 1786 a woman was burnt in front of Newgate. 
She was first hanged on a low gibbet, and when life was extinct 
faggots were piled around and above her ; the fire burnt furiously and 
her body was soon reduce] to ashes. The “burning of women” 
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was abolished by the statute 30 Geo. III. cap. 48, which enacted that 
after June 5, 1790, women were to suffer, in cases of capital felony 
and treason, the same punishment as men. 

There were several other indictments at this sessions for offences. 
dealing with the coinage, but in most of the cases the evidence was 
scarcely sufficient to justify conviction, and the prisoners escaped. 
One Thomas Trail was tried for what we should now call “ receiving,” 
or being in unlawful possession. It was proved that he had melted 
clippings to the quantity of twenty ounces of silver and other quan- 
tities at Wellclose and Coveton Fields. The jury found him guilty 
of trespass, and he was fined £30 and committed to prison till the 
amount was paid. Until a very late period in the history of the 
English criminal law “ receiving” was very inadequately punished. 
Yet the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen expressed his opinion in 1883 
that a man who habitually receives stolen goods, and thus keeps a 
school of vice and dishonesty, should be liable to capital punishment. 

To proceed with the cases. A certain Richard Hide was put on 
trial for entering the house of a lady in Westminster. Being sur- 
prised, he leaped out of the casement of the window; but the maid 
ran out and pluckily laid hold of him in the street. The prisoner 
answered that the maid had caught the wrong man, as he was a 
honest passer by. There also seems to have been a flaw in the 
indictment, and as nothing had been removed the jury brought in 
a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Philip Stains and Ann Wilks pleaded guilty to stealing certain 
feminine wearing apparel. The man was ordered to be burnt in the 
hand, that is, branded as a thief; the woman was reprieved before 
judgment. 

John Carpenter and Nathaniel Brooks, who were apparently pro- 
fessional thieves, received sentence of transportation for stealing in a 
dwelling-house. 

The next case was of a very serious character indeed. Roger 
Harrington, Joseph Hicks, T H {only the initials are 
given), Humphrey Line, and Gilbert Thomas of St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, were tried for the murder of Edward Ryon by giving him one 
mortal wound on the right part of the head, of the breadth of two 
inches and the depth of one inch, on February 1, of which he lan- 
guished till the 6th. Upon trial it appeared that Harrington, Hicks, 
and H had dragged deceased out of his house in Milford Lane 
under pretence of a general warrant to seize upon suspicious persons, 
and after some delay, by the advice of one Harry Pope, since fled, 
carried him to the prison house of Gilbert Thomas in Lewkner’s Lane 
in the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields where, by the order of 
Gilbert Thomas, he was received by Line. There he was beaten by 
Harrington and his accomplices, and continuing several days chained 
to the floor without sustenance, he died on February 6. For this 
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brutal crime, Harrington, H , and Hicks were convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. Thomas and his servant escaped. 

There was one indictment for rape; but it was clearly shown that 
the girl, who was seventeen years old, was a consenting party, and 
the prisoner was acquitted. 

A Hampstead man was next arraigned for burglary. The jury 
reduced the offence to simple felony, and as he pleaded his clergy he 
was burnt in the hand. 

Timothy Beton, of Hendon, followed. He had been arrested on 
Clerkenwell Green with a horse and other live stock, to wit, forty-four 
cocks and hens and ten geese and ganders, which proved to be 
stolen. He was found guilty on all three indictments and sentenced 
to death. 

Edward Brooks, an accomplished habitual thief, was next arraigned 
for several offences, and as he was well known and offered the incre- 
dibly weak and familiar defence ‘‘ that he had bought them from an 
unknown woman in the street,” he was found guilty and sentenced 
to transportation. 

Samuel Bushel was convicted of stealing from the house of a 
Shoreditch widow twelve cambric handkerchiefs, two laced coifs, a 
laced handkerchief, a cap with bone lace, a drugget pair of curtains, 
and other articles. The evidence was conclusive, and he received a 
bad character, but the jury mercifully assessed the value of the goods 
at tenpence, and he escaped with a whipping. 

William Bellenger was next sentenced to be burnt in the hand for 
a considerable theft from one Samuel Osborn. 

Two other charges of burglary followed. Four of the prisoners 
were convicted of simple felony and burnt in the hand. One, whose 
initials are alone given, was sentenced to death. 

Of the three remaining cases, the Grand Jury threw one out, one 
prisoner was convicted of manslaughter, and another whipped for 
petty larceny. 

Summing up the results, we find that eight prisoners were sen- 
tenced to death, twelve burnt in the hand, four reprieved before 
judgment, four transported, four whipped, one imprisoned, and one 
fined. 


In the second Sessions Paper that we have before us, the calendar 
is lighter, and there are no cases of tampering with the coinage. 
The other charges, with one exception, which merits further notice, 
are much the same as in the previous year. Three persons were 
sertenced to death, but a woman, whose husband had been executed 
the previous Sessions, was respited on the finding of a jury of 
matrons. Seven men were burnt in the hand, among them being, 
apparently, our old friend Samuel Bushel, who last year escaped 
with a whipping. Possibly he ultimately attained to Tyburn Tree. 
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Four men were transported, and one man and two women whipped. 
A certain Thomas Evans was fined 40s. and ordered to stand in the 
pillory for obtaining jewellery by false pretences from one Hannah 
Bell, under promise of marriage. Doubtless the populace effectually 
avenged the unfortunate girl. One woman was sentenced to the 
stake, and her case has several points of interest. 

The account of her case is headed, “The Proceedings against 
Mary Aubry for murthering her husband; and Dennis Favet, John 
Favet, John Desermo as accessories.” 

Mary Aubry, a Frenchwoman, had her indictment read to her and 
an interpreter for that purpose—‘For that she the said Mary Aubry, 
wife of Dennis Aubry, not having the fear of God before her eyes, 
but being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, the 
27th of January, in the third year of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
at the Parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middle- 
sex, did make an assault upon Dennis Aubry, her husband, feloniously, 
wilfully, and traitorously ; and that the said Mary Aubry, with a 
piece of packthread, which the said Mary Aubry then and there had, 
about the neck of the said Dennis Aubry, felonious, wilfully, 
traitorously, and of malice aforethought did put, and thou the said 
Mary Aubry, with the packthread aforesaid, the said Dennis, thy 
husband, feloniously, wilfully, and with malice aforethought, then 
and there didst choke and strangle, of which said choking and 
strangling of the said Dennis, the said Dennis then and there 
instantly died. So that thou, the said Mary Aubry, the same 
Dennis thy husband, in name and form aforesaid, feloniously, 
wilfully, traitorously, and of malice aforethought, didst kill and 
murther, against the peace of our Sovereign Lord, his Crown and 
dignity.” 

It will be noticed that in this indictment the murder is declared 
to be done éraitorously. The killing of a husband by his wife, of a 
master by his servant, or of a high ecclesiastic by his inferior was, 
by the old law, considered to be more than murder, and, as petty 
treason, entailed an aggravated penalty. 

Mary Aubry was then asked by her interpreter if she was guilty 
of this felony, murder, and petty treason or not. She pleaded 
guilty. 

After this, the Court ordered the interpreter to tell her that she, 
having confessed she was guilty, she must suffer forit; but that the 
Court was so favourable, that if she were minded to put herself upon 
the country, and take her trial, she might have it; but still she 
pleaded guilty, and her confession was recorded. 

The three other prisoners, all of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, were 
then indicted as accessories for concealing the said murder and 
harbouring and relieving the said Mary Aubry; and, being asked 
whether they desired a jury of half aliens, they answered in the 
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affirmative; upon which, a jury was empanelled. Judging by the 
names, the aliens on the jury were all of French nationality. 

According to the statement of the Counsel for the Crown, 
Mrs. Aubry had strangled her husband with his garter on the night 
of January 27. He was apparently in a drunken sleep at the time. 
The next morning when she awoke she realised what she had done 
and was paralysed with terror. Meanwhile great inquiry was made 
everywhere for her husband. On the Monday following, she went 
to Mr. Dubois, with whom her son-in-law, John Desermo, was in 
service, and begged that he might be allowed to come home with her. 
With the aid of her son-in-law an attempt was made to move the 
body, but it was too heavy. Mrs. Aubry then cut off the legs and 
arms and threw them into the Savoy house-of-office. The trunk 
was deposited in Parker’s Lane, and the head, wrapped in a cloth, 
thrown elsewhere. The body was apparently discovered, and, on 
inquisition being made, the wretched woman confessed the murder. 

The evidence against the accessories was very weak indeed, and 
the jury brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty ;” John Desermo, the 
son, was acquitted; the two other prisoners were obliged to find 
sureties for their good behaviour. 

The proper sentence of petty treason was then passed on the 
murderess, “ That she should be carried from thence to the place from 
whence she came and then be drawn to the place of execution and 
there to be burnt with fire till she died.” 

If we compare these sessions papers with any of our own time, we 
shall notice points both of likeness and unlikeness—likeness, because 
human nature is very much the same in all ages, and there is in 
legal phraseology a rugged conservatism ; unlikeness, because criminal 
law and criminal procedure have altered with the embracing fabric of 
civilisation. Some offences are now obsolete; other new ones have 
sprung up. If the clippers of coin are no longer hanged and burned, 
the counterfeiter and the utterer are sent to hard labour and penal 
servitude. The murder of a husband is no longer petty treason, 
benefit of the clergy is gone, and the infamous branding which was 
its outcome. No more is the convict transported to the American 
plantations or the West Indian sugar islands. The receiving of 
stolen goods is more dangerous than in times of yore. The 
acquisition of money by false pretences, if thoroughly established, 
receives a more specific, if not more effective, punishment than the 
pillory. And one striking change there is, though not expressed in 
sessions papers. The prison of to-day is neither a pest-house of 
disease, nor the comfortable lounge of the vicious. Old Newgate 
and the Compter, the Marshalsea, and the Fleet are happily gone 


for ever. 
C. H. VELLACOTT. 





COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


I. THe AUSTRALASIAN DEPENDENCIES. 


THE remark may confidently be made without the least fear of con- 
tradiction that in no sphere of our Imperial development has so 
phenomenal an expansion been chronicled during the reign of our 
gracious Sovereign as has taken place with respect to the colonial 
possessions under the British Crown. Not only as regards increase 
in territory has this growth been perceptible. In population, wealth, 
trade, and enterprise generally the progress has been unprecedented. 
Two years before the Queen came to the throne the first house was 
built in Melbourne; to-day it stands fifteenth among the great cities 
of the world with a population of 650,000. What town in the 
world could skow a parallel ratio of increase? If we except the 
extension of the empire in Africa, the only fresh colony which 
has been added to the Crown during the Queen’s reign has been 
Fiji, specially ceded to Britain in 1874 by the late King Thakombaw. 
The development, therefore, as far as the Australasian group is con- 
cerned has been more pronounced in population, national prosperity, 
commercial stability, and educational advantages than in territorial 
aggrandisement, and the Antipodean Colonies as a whole have par- 
ticipated in the advance. 

The term “ Australasian” is now taken to mean Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, and Fiji, though some writers would restrict 
its application to the three former. There is a mighty change now- 
adays in the map of Australasia from the appearance it presented 
when her Majesty ascended the throne. In June 1837 there were 
practically only two recognised “ colonies” in the group—the Mother 
State of New South Wales and Tasmania. Both of these were 
simply Crown Colonies, for the era of responsible government did 
not dawn in Australasia until 1854. New Zealand was “ adminis- 
tered” from Sydney until 1840, when it became a separate depend- 
ency: the Swan River Settlement (now Western Australia), originally 
founded in 1826, was little better than an Imperial penal station. 
South Australia had just been created by the special statute of the 
British Parliament of 1834, “a new province,” as it was called, and 
the first emigrant vessels sent thither cast anchor off its shores 
‘towards the end of July 1836. Victoria or Port Philip, as it was 
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designated, had only been settled for two years, and was simply 
regarded as one of the great pastoral divisions of New South Wales ; 
while Queensland had for two-and-twenty years yet to retain the 
name of “The Moreton Bay District” before its claim to be placed 
on an equality with the other colonies was granted. When it 
received Responsible Government in 1859, it followed the example 
of Virginia, 275 years before, and took the name of the reigning 
British monarch as its designation. As ‘‘ Good Queen Bess,” there- 
fore, gave the name “ Virginia” to the great American colony, so 
good Queen Victoria permitted “Queensland” to be the title of her 
new dependency by the long wash of the Southern Pacific Ocean. 

When her Majesty escended the throne in 1837, not one of the 
Antipodeen States enjoyed Responsible or Representative Government. 
Now only one of them lacks it, that one being Fiji. Western Australia 
was the latest of the group to receive it, viz. in 1890-91, all the others 
having been made self-governing colonies between the years 1854-59. 
Britain at the period of the Queen’s accession still regarded her 
Australasian Colonies as serviceable to her only as convict depéts, 
whither to transport the vicious and criminal elements of her popu- 
lation. The epoch had not yet dawned when she appraised the 
“Greater Britain” beyond the sea at its true value, and when 
Colonial Premiers were to be her honoured guests. To the late 
lamented Prince Consort the education of British statesmen in this 
important item in political science was largely due, after he himself 
as well as her Majesty had been converted by the enthusiasm of Sir 
George Grey. 

When her Majesty ascended the throne the total population of the 
Australasian Colonies was 212,750; in 1896 it was returned at 
4,297,890. At that period there were only about 476,584 acres under 
cultivation; there are now 16,232,000 acres brought into cultivation, 
and the ratio of increase is mounting up every year. In 1837 also the 
imports of these colonies aggregated only £3,874,600, while last year 
they totalled £82,076,000. The exports for the same two periods 
showed £968,164 as against £83,101,112. Much has been made out 
of the immense Pablic Debt of the Australasian colonies, which reaches 
an aggregate of £210,830,550 or equal to about £49 7s, 73d. for each 
head of the population. But when against this, the facts are weighed 
that the amount of unalienated Crown lands in the Antipodes is 
valued at £378,500,000, that the realisable assets and reproductive 
public works such as railways, harbours, tramways, telegraph and 
telephone systems, &c., on which four-fifths of the loan money has 
been expended, are now valued at £140,000,000, any danger of 
national bankruptey with regard to any of the colonies, even the most 
indebted, is as remote as the Greek Kalends, 

Since the commencement of the Queen’s reign the prosperity of her 
Australasian dependencies has increased by leaps and bounds, The 
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consequence has been that a considerable proportion of the surplus 
population of the mother country has been attracted thither. Under 
the Southern Cross many a hard working son of tvil, on whom the 
stress of competition at home had told hardly, has found not only 
“ his'daily bread and a lowly shed,” but even affluence, and, what 
should be the aim of every man’s ambition—a portion, however 
small, of the earth’s surface which he could call his own. Under 
the deep blue skies of sunny Australasia, also, many a family has 
been reared in comfort that saw the light originally amid squalor 
and misery in the densely populated alleys of the ‘“ homeland.” 
Since 1837, 897,849 persons have emigrated to the Antipodes. © For 
a time all the colonies offered special attractions to emigrants in 
the shape of land grants and assisted passages. Even yet in South 
Australia, Queensland, and Fiji emigrants of a certain type—to wit, 
agricultural labourers and domestic servants—are sent out partially 
at the expense of the colonies named. But as the unemployed 
difficulty began to make its appearance in Australasia in the early 
“ eighties,” emigration from Britain on a large scale was discouraged 
by the various Colonial Governments, as the new comers could not be 
absorbed into the population'with sufficient rapidity to render them 
colonists of the best type. In too many instances the emigrants 
were egregiously unfitted for the conditions of colonial life, and 
hundreds of them went to swell the unemployed and even the criminal 
classes of their respective States. 

Australasia is the chosen home of democracy. There is to be 
viewed the development of a sturdy Liberalism that claims freedom 
for all, that insists upon the right of every man, so long as he con- 
forms to the laws of the land, to think as he pleases. The absurd 
conventionality which prevails at home, the cast-iron rules of an 
etiquette that is as unalterable in its enactments as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, the social government, in fact, by the upper 
classes or “ classocracy ” has largely been broken down in Austral- 
asia. In 1837 the country was virtually ruled by the “ squatters,” 
otherwise the sheep and cattle farmers, who having acquired by pur- 
chase or lease immense tracts of country, often as large as one of our 
‘‘ counties ” at home, in the course of time became, through wealth 
and influence, petty princes in their own idea. That they did a vast 
amount of good to the country is undoubted, but they also did much 
harm. Wool realised good prices; their flocks and herds increased 
to such an ‘extent that at the present day many of these squatters 
own as much as 750,000 sheep and thousands of head of cattle. 
They became, in the long run, jealous of any interference with 
their rights, or any disturbance of their territory, and in particular 
they militated against the numerical increase of the small farmer, 
who is always the backbone of any community. The gold discoveries 
in Australasia, ranging over a period from 1852 to 1867, were tho 
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first means of breaking up the great squatting monopoly in the 
colonies. The rabbit plague and the rapid increase of a population 
that demanded access to the land of the colonies did the rest. The 
various Governments were forced to amend their land laws so as to 
make provision for the small farmer, by whom a higher standard of 
cultivation would be introduced. This year of the Diamond Jubilee 
sees many of the vast estates of forty, fifty, and sixty years ago com- 
pletely broken up. The system of “ free selection” in allotments of 
either 320 acres or 640 acres (one square mile) with access to water, 
has gone far to confine the squatter within legitimate limits and to 
promote the progress of the bond fide settler. 

Another fatal evil which existed in full luxuriance when her 
Majesty came to the throne and for many years afterwards—viz., 
“land sharking,” has been sternly repressed. Under this system 
land was purchased in immense blocks and allowed to lie uncultivated 
for decades, until the industry of the surrounding settlers rendered 
it possible for the purchasers to sell at a gain of sometimes 300, 
400, and 500 per cent. on the original outlay. Now, however, 
when land is bought, residential conditions are strictly enforced ; 
@ certain amount of improvements must be executed on the land 
annually, including the erection of a dwelling-house, so that it does 
not pay the speculator to allow his land to lie idle. These wise and 
liberal measures have all been the result of the great democratic 
upheaval in the colony of Victoria in the year 1880. The other 
colonies, New Zealand (especially under the Ministries of Sir 
George Grey and the late Hon. John Ballance), and South Australia 
have taken up the question of the development of democratic 
institutions with great zeal and determination. Among other 
democratic reforms that have been secured, or are on the eve of 
being secured, in the colonies are, manhood suffrage (in New Zealand, 
universal suffrage), an eight hours’ day of labour, prohibition of 
child labour, equal payment of men and women for equal work, an 
adequate minimum wage for all adults employed in the Government 
and municipal services, or in any monopolies, such as railways 
enjoying State privileges, suppression of all sub-contracting or 
sweating, public payment for all public service, Government posses- 
sion of railways, canals, telegraphs, telephones, the public lands to 
be declared inalienable, State employment of the unemployed, 
employers’ liability for accidents, education free, secular and com- 
pulsory, &c. 

Since the introduction into Australasia of Responsible Government 
in the “ fifties,” the colonies have inaugurated that reign of popular 
freedom that has lasted until the present day, and is every year 
becoming more liberal and wide in its scope. Under the old réyime 
of the Crown Colonies the government rested wholly in the hands of 
the “Squattocracy.” Parliamentary institutions were represented 
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alone by the ancient Legislative Council. Eligibility for membership, 
or for a vote for the few members that were not Crown nominees, 
required so large a property qualification as virtually debarred the 
people from any representation whatever. But since 1854-59, when 
the introduction of bi-cameral legislatures became general in all the 
more important colonies, every year has witnessed the steady progress 
of popular institutions, until now America itself does not enjoy 
political institutions more democratic in character or more liberal in 
aim. New South Wales has always been the most conservative of 
all the Australasian colonies, even as Victoria up to 1889, and 
particularly when Sir Graham Berry was in office, was the most 
liberal and progressive. Now, however, New Zealand (since the 
rise into prominence of the late John Ballance), and South Australia 
(since the advent to power of the present Premier, Mr. Kingston), 
are to be ranked as the most democratic States. Queensland has 
steered a middle course, and has been little agitated in a political 
sense with the struggles between land and labour, though it has been 
the scene of some of the most bitter trade disputes that have arisen 
south of the Line. 

When her Majesty ascended the throne, Protection was the sole 
fiscal creed that any country which desired to enjoy prosperity and 
pay its way could profess. Political economy was esteemed to be 
summed up as the trite adage formulated by some laborious wit of 
the Pre-Reform Bill epoch: “Let it be a duty to make every 
import dutiable as well as the exports.” The Australasian colonies, 
when they began to take their place in the commercial arena of the 
world, adopted the same article of faith. The I'ree-trade propaganda 
of Cobden and Bright produced but a limited number of disciples in 
the Antipodes. Even the conversion of Sir Robert Peel did not 
suffice to wean colonial statesmen from the fallacies of Protection 
when once the doctrine had been firmly implanted in their minds. 
But a man was arising in New South Wales (his advent into public 
life being almost contemporaneous with the conferring of Responsible 
Government throughout Australasia) to whose efforts, more than to 
those of any other individual, the cause of Free-trade owes its success 
south of the Line. Sir Henry Parkes, five times Prime Minister of 
New Soutk Wales, and undoubtedly one of the most commanding 
personalities associated with later colonial politics, practically freed 
New South Wales from a crushing protective tariff that not only 
pressed hard on articles that might fall within the category of 
lucuries, but even on the necessaries of life. Though Sir George 
Dibbs, a Free-trade apostate, endeavoured to reintroduce Protection, 
the present Premier, the Hon. G. H. Reid, has in this one particular 
at least followed in Parkes’ footsteps, and abolished nearly all 
protective duties, save those on spirits, wines, beer, and tobacco. 
Though none of the other colonies are out-and-out Free-trade like 
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New South Wales, and though Victoria and Queensland are more 
distinctively Protectionist in their fiscal policy, still the iree-trade 
leaven is at work, and ere long will leaven the whole lump. 

Further, when the Queen ascended the throne, there was really 
no adequate system of education in vogue in any of the then 
existing colonies, Matters were all at sixes and sevens. Private 
schools, some of them good, but the larger majority of them utterly 
worthless, were in full swing all over the various States, but no 
defined system was characteristic of any one colony. It was Sir 
Henry Parkes who, when Colonial Secretary and Minister of Educa- 
tion in the Martin Ministry, passed, in the year 1867, that New 
South Wales Public Schools Act which, with modifications to suit 
the progress of the times, is still the backbone of the educational 
system to-day, and has, moreover, furnished a model which all the 
other colonies have been quick to adopt, though with specific 
differences to meet diverse conditions. The great characteristics of 
the Parkes system were the affirmation of these three essential 
principles—that the education given in the State schools should be 
Free, secular, compulsory. By all the other colonies these specific 
features were adopted, until now the Colonial Educational systems, 
though differing in details, are practically identical in principle. 

In 1837 the entire burden of defending her immense Colonial 
Empire was left to the troops of the Mother Country. The pressure 
of the Maori war called forth the assistance of a volunteer force, 
which proved its superiority to the British soldiers in the peculiar 
conditions of bush warfare. This fact was noted. Each colony 
began to train and prepare the material it had at hand, when once 
it realised that Britain in any great war would require all its troops 
for service nearer home. Now each one of the Australasian 
dependencies has a small ‘standing army ” called the ‘‘ Permanent 
Forces,” in addition to the volunteer branch of the service, which is 
entirely unpaid. There is now available for purposes of defence an 
Australasian “army,” composed of the various classes of volunteer 
troops amounting in all to 45,000 men, with reserves equal to 
another 76,000. These troops could be despatched to any point 
within the Australasian circle in less than twenty-four hours. In 
addition to these there is the naval force. Jn 1837 one vessel was 
allocated for the defence of the Antipodean colonies. There are 
to-day seventeen war vessels on the station. By the Australasian 
Naval Force Act, a fleet of five fast cruisers, each of 2575 tons dis- 
placement and 7500 horse-power, also two torpedo boats on the most 
improved models, have been built by the British Government for the 
Colonies, who as parties to the agreement undertook to pay 5 per 
cent. on the original cost, as well as all expenses of maintenance. 
These vessels, the cruisers Katoomba, Tauranga, Ringarooma, Mildura 
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and Wallaroo, with the torpedo gunbeats Boomerang and Karakatta, 
are now attached to the Australasian Squadron. 

Prior to her Majesty’s accession, with the exception of Went- 
worth, the statesman, there were but few names of any prominence 
in connection with colonial history. Now their names are, if not 
legion, at least so numerous as to be beyond our power to record 
them here. Suffice it to say that in literature, science, the arts, 
music, the drama, mechanical engineering, Australasia has sent 
home representatives that have demonstrated their ability to take a 
place in the very first ranks of British competitors. It was a young 
Australian who invented the Brennan torpedo, purchased by the 
Admiralty and regarded as the most terrible weapon of destruction 
of modern times. Madame Melba, a young Melbourne lady, is 
esteemed by competent judges as Adelina Patti's most dangerous 
rival. Phil May, a youthful Australian artist, trained on that clever 
colonial Pasquin the Sydney Bulletin, has been invited to join the 
Punch staff in the room of the late Mr. Du Maurier. Miss Amy 
Sherwin as a concert singer has won golden opinions from all 
musical critics, yet she was a Tasmanian schoolgirl not so many 
years ago. In romance the. name of Rolf Boldrewood, author of 
Robbery Under Arms, is one to conjure with, while Henry Kendal, 
the “Sweet Singer of New South Wales,” as a poet produced 
work, ere his untimely death, that the late Lord Tennyson regarded 
as little inferior to thet of Wordsworth. And the list might be 
prolonged well-nigh ad infinitum. 

As regards the commercial disasters of the Queen’s reign, as far 
as the colonies are conceraed there has been in reality only one of 
any magnitude. In 1893, as a consequence of the prevailing 
“ land-booms,” when the value of town and suburban allotments 
rose to the most fictitious and extravagant figures, four-fifths of the 
great monetary institutions of Australasia became so involved that 
public confidence was destroyed and a succession of the most frantic 
“runs” on the banks took place. No company could stand such 
strains upon their resources indefinitely, and one after another all 
except four of the Australasian institutions were compelled to stop 
payment. At one time twelve houses were under notice of sus- 
pension. After reconstruction the majority of these banks resumed 
business, and although the expectations entertained have not been 
wholly realised—that in three years the rush of new business would 
have recouped the losses incurred during the panic—still so great 
are the resources, as yet only partially developed, of these Austral- 
asian colonies, that eventually every loss will be made good. It is 
only a question of time. The ultimate prosperity of these great 
States is not dependent on any other factor than the innate elasticity 
of their own recuperative powers. The colonists themselves have 
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received a severe lesson on the evils of reckless and illegitimate 
trading. An era of steady expansion is now being inaugurated. 
With the early years of the twentieth century there is little reason 
to fear but that another great wave of prosperity will be seen to 
sweep over the whole of Australasia—a prosperity that will be per- 
manent because it will be the result of honest work as well as of 
careful and legitimate trading. If therefore the financial depres- 
sion of 1893 has not wholly disappeared, it is already rapidly 
passing away to be succeeded by the clear sunlight of recovered 
public credit. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE, 


THE increasing interest which is being devoted to the literatures of 
ancient civilisations is shown by the number of translations by 
means of which the more important records are made available to the 
English reader. Among the more recent of such translations is that 
of The Jataka ; or, Stories of the Buddha’s former Births,’ published 
by the University Press, Cambridge, under the editorship of 
Professor E. B. Cowell. This third volume has been well translated 
by Messrs. Francis and Neil, who have adhered to the plan adopted 
in the two former volumes. There is much variety about the 
incarnations of Buddha, who was not particular in what form of bird, 
beast, or reptile he came to light. Most of the stories have a moral, 
and generally a good one; but the morals of those far-off days were 
not those of to-day. Of course, the ascetics or priests play a very 
important part in most of the stories, and the way in which they 
glide through the air all over India to and from the mysterious 
Nandamiila cave in the Himilayas is quite encouraging to a 
theosophist or a believer in aérial navigation. Many of the fables 
look like the ancestors of old friends ; for instance, that of the wood- 
pecker, who removed a bone from the lion’s throat and received as 
his sole reward the stanza : 


“To trust thy head to a lion’s jaw, 
A creature red in tooth and claw, 
To dare such a deed and be living still, 
Is token enough of my good will.” 


This bears a strong resemblance to Aisop’s fable of the Stork and 
the Wolf. .Women appear to have played a far more important part 
in those early days than in India at the present time, and they seem 
to have enjoyed a degree of personal liberty not usually associated 
with Oriental countries. They were apparently frequently consulted 
by the stronger sex, for, as Jataka, No. 419, puts it: 


1 The Jataka; or, Stories of the Buddha's former Births. Vol. iii. Translated by 
H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil. Cambridge University Press. 1897. 
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“ Wisdom at times is not confined to men: 
A woman can show wisdom now and then. 
Wisdom at times is not confined to men: 
Women are quick in counsel now and then.” 


These stories throw much light upon the state of civilisation and 
customs of India at the time they were written, and are as interest- 
ing to the general reader as any volume of fairy tales or fables. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology’ has recently been published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. In it Mr. J. Mooney gives a very full account of the Ghost- 
Dance religion and the Sioux outbreak of 1890. Incidentally, the 
relations of the Indians to the United States officials are described, 
and the causes of the various Indian outbreaks investigated. In 
most cases the Indians have been driven to despair by the treatment 
to which they were subjected. ‘Treaty after treaty was made with 
them and broken by the whites, and the whole history of the Indian 
tribes teems with instances of fraud and treachery. Perhaps the 
worst case of all, and one of which Americans may well be ashamed, 
was the massacre of Wounded Knee in 1890, when 120 women and 
children were mown down by Hotchkiss guns simply because they 
were trying to escape. 

The Ghost Dances appear to have originated among the Indians 
in connection with a religious movement, and were not hostile in 
the first instance. Their origin and the way in which they spread 
from one tribe of Indians to another are well described by Mr. 
Mooney. 

Although there are innumerable editions of Zuclid, the progress 
of educational methods seems to render new editions necessary from 
time to time. Mr. R. Deakin, in his Zuclid : Books I.-IV.,? published 
as one of the “ University Tutorial Series,” has added a number of 
notes on the different propositions which should be of material 
assistance to the student. 

Another volume of the same series is The Tutorial Trigonometry, 
by Messrs. W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan.’ In this the authors depart 
somewhat from the ordinary routine usually observed in teaching 
trigonometry, introducing algebraic signs practically at the com- 
mencement of the book. A useful innovation is the printing of 
problems in various type, according to their importance. The 
figures are clear and sufficiently numerous to be of material assistance 
to the student. 


1 Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Part ii. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1896. 
2 Kuclid. Books i.-iv. By R. Deakin. London: W. B. Clive. 1897. 
‘ % The Tutorial Trigonometry. By W. Briggs and G. H. Bryan. London: W. B. 
live. 1897. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mrs. Sophie Bryant has made a solid and useful contribution to 
the science of education. Her work, entitled Zhe Teaching of 
Morality,’ contains some admirable suggestions as to the proper mode 
of promoting children’s moral education. In her opening pages 
Mrs. Bryant has essayed the difficult task of defining morality. She 
says: “ Morality, in the first place, is the steady recognition by a 
man of himself as an individual who ought to live according to 
some system of conduct which binds him equally with all his fellows.” 
The danger of such definitions is that they tend to create a sort of 
cast-iron morality. It would be a bad day for the human race when 
moral slavery took the place of moral freedom. Mrs. Bryant knows 
her subject, and is wise enough not to carry the principle of 
restraint too far. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In the Historie des Corporations de Meétiers? M. Etienne Martin- 
Saint-Léon’s object is to trace the history of trade corporations—the 
essential type of labour organisation in France for seven centuries— 
to study the evolution of the corporation system from the suppression 
of the community of arts and trades in 1791 tc 1884, and explain the 
reforms realised ; and finally, to examine on what conditions corpora- 
tion organisation or labour syndicates might contribute to draw classes 
together and re-establish social peace. 

Book I. is devoted to the study of the origins of corporations, and 
particularly of the Gallo-Romano College of Artisans and the German 
Guild, and their influence upon the French corporations of the Middle 
Ages, and to the varied causes which determined the great corpora- 
tive movement of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

In Book II. we have a description of the definite organisation 
given to this movement by the codification of Ktienne Boileau, called 
the “Book of Trades,” by which the Parisian guilds or trades were 
regulated. A.complete account of this organisation is given, with 
full details of its constitution, functions, administration, property and 


1 The Teaching of Morality. By Sophie Bryant, D.S. (Ethical Library). London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

2 Histoire des Corporations de Métiers depuis leurs origines jusqu'd leur suppressien en 
1791. Suive d’une étude sur l Evolution de UV Idée Corporative au XLX* Siecle et sur les 
Syndicats Professionnels. Par Etienne Martin-Saint-Léon, Docteur en droit, Avocat 4 
la Cour d’Appel, Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1897. 
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jurisdiction. After a study of the economic relation of master and 
servant, the author reviews the Parisian trades of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

Book III. carries on the history of corporations from 1328 to 1461, 
during which period there were few constitutional modifications, the 
chief being the introduction of compulsory ‘‘ compagnonnage” and 
of the chef-d’wuvre. 

In Book IV. the history is continued from 1461 to 1660. It was 
at this period that the Crown began to usurp authority over the 
autonomy of corporations, the organisation of banners in 1467, the 
edicts of 1581 and 1597 being the first efforts to transform the trades 
into State institutions. 

Up to this point it is the Paris Corporation that has been more 
particularly studied. But the provincial corporations also have their 
history, often full of interest, and the table of corporations would have 
been incomplete without describing those institutions, so far as they 
appear to have been modified by local circumstances and special 
influences in different parts of France. 

In an appendix, therefore, to Book IV. these corporations are 
described from their origin to 1610, when they began to lose more 
and more their original characteristics and assumed the more general 
type then in vogue, 

Book V, continues the history from 1610 to 1715. The royal power 
makes its authority more and more felt over the communities 
whose privileges it attacks by the issue of letters of control. This 
is the period of fiscal persecution under the guise of the creation of 
offices. The remaining portion of the history is given in Book VI., 
which carries the story up to 1791. During this period the corpora- 
tions are attacked on every side. They are called upon to defend 
themselves against the continued fiscal exactions of the State and 
against the economists, who denounce them as stifling the freedom of 
labour. 

Suppressed by Turgot in 1776, they were re-established a few 
months later. But the new organisation, in which communities 
differing in spirit and tradition were cast into one mould, took away 
from those institutions their best defence, esprit de corps, without, 
however, correcting their abuses or enlarging their powers. This 
revival was ephemeral, and corporations vanished at the first touch of 
the Revolution. 

Under the title of “ Corporate Evolution in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and discussed in Book VIL., is traced the history of the various 
social reforms attempted and realised in the direction of the corporative 
ideal; the views of the economic, the socialist, and the catholic 
schools, and finally his own ideal of the corporation of the future, and 
the part it has yet to play in the world’s history. 

From the above summary, whatever opinion may be formed of the 
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author’s own views, it will readily be understood how valuable the 
historical portion of this work is to the student of sociology and the 
worker trying to solve the Labour Question, the great social problem 
of the coming century. What can be more helpful in trying to settle 
the respective claims of Labour and Capital than a study of these 
medizval institutions founded upon the spirit of mutuality, which 
cade them real living organisms? As M. Martin-Saint-Léon says, 
the struggle must come, and the only question is, whether the struggle 
shall be a peaceful revolution, or whether it shall outstrip in horror 
the orgies of 1794. We sincerely trust that a translation worthy of 
this valuable work will be forthcoming for English readers. We feel 
sure it would meet with a hearty reception. 

In La Crise de Etat Moderne, M. Charles Benoist seeks to show 
wherein lies the danger to modern national constitutions. In his 
view this danger is due to the present unorganised condition of 
the franchise, and the remedy is to be found in the organisation of 
universal suffrage. After discussing the nature and structure of the 
modern State, the theory of sovereignty and the methods and results 
of inorganic universal suffrage, he arrives at the conclusion that 
universal suffrage is theoretically legitimate and politically neces- 
sary as the basis of the constitution, but that inorganic universal 
suffrage can only lead to universal anarchy. Inorganic universal 
suffrage, then, is the crisis of the modern State. How is this problem 
to besolved ? The answer is, says M. Benoist, in organising universal 
suffrage. To this is added a second problem, viz., how to organise 
universal suffrage in such a way that, whilst remaining universal and 
equal, it may bring forth the best representation, produce the best 
legislation, and so ensure the most solid foundation which it is 
possible to give to the State. 

It is impossible within the narrow limits of this notice to give a 
detailed account of the methods proposed by M. Benoist to attain 
this end. Shortly, it is by the organisation of the voters in their 
trades and professions. Legislative reforms are to be discussed and 
formulated by the respective industrial or professional groups, and 
their proposals embodied in bills settled by a Legislative Council 
composed of the heads of the great State departments, and then 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies en bloc, to be accepted or 
rejected or sent back to the Council for amendment. This recalls 
the similar proposals of J. Stuart Mill in his Representative Govern- 
ment, and M., Benoist duly acknowledges the same. To our mind 
there is a great danger in leaving the initiation of reforms to the 
bodies who are to be reformed. As a rule professional and trade 
groups or associations must be reformed from without. In this 
country we have seen only too often medical and legal reforms, for 


1 La Orise de VEtat Moderne, De V Organisation du Suffrage Universel. Par 
Charles Benoist. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 
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instance, strenuously opposed by the doctors and lawyers, re orms 
too which have ultimately proved to be in the interests of their 
respective professions. This work is somewhat diffuse, but at the 
same time it is a valuable contribution to the study of a most vital 
and intricate question. The appendices contain the written consti- 
tutions of various continental states which will prove of extreme 
value to students of comparative constitutional law. 

The Federation of the Powers,’ by Mr. C. D. Farquharson, consists 
of a series of four articles which originally appeared in the pages of 
this Review. These articles were all published before the re-opening 
of the Eastern Question and the laborious and apparently hopeless 
attempt of the Concert of Europe to settle even the simplest of 
international difficulties. 

Mr. Farquharson’s object is to show the necessity and feasibility 
of the federation of the Powers after the example of the federation 
of the states which now form the United States of America. Of 
the necessity for such a federation little argument is needed, unless 
the present state of international anarchy is to be continued. If 
a commission consisting of the ablest statesmen from each State 
could not formulate the general principles of an international federal 
government, then Mr. Farquharson is of opinion that the Europe of 
to-day is behind the America of a century ago, which is absurd, 

International jealousies and prejudices could not, says Mr. Far- 
quharson, be stronger to-day than those existing between England 
and Scotland at the time of the Union, and he uses the beneficial 
results of the Union as an argument in favour of his proposal. 
Only under such a system can the increasing burdens of continental 
militarism be diminished. These clever articles are well worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Under the title of Crimes and Criminals’ Dr. J. Sanderson 
Christison republishes a series of articles which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune as “ Jail Types.” As the author points out, they 
do not constitute a systematic treatise on criminology, but are only 
intended to attract and interest the general reader. The articles 
descriptive of the various classes of criminals—of which Dr. Christison 
makes three classes, viz., the insane (defective in reason), the moral 
paretic (defective in self-control), and the criminal proper (defective 
in conscience)—are too sketchy to be of much scientific value. But 
as Dr. Christison intends in a future work to present the subject in 
a systematic form, covering the whole field in its anatomic, physio- 
logic, psychologic, and sociologic bearings, we shall await with 
interest his further efforts. For Dr. Christison is, in our opinion, 
upon the right lines, especially upon the sociologic side. Consciously 


1 The Federation of the Powers. A Series of Essays. By Charles. Donald 
Farquharson. London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co, 1897. 

2 Crimes and Criminals. By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D. Chicago: The W. T. 
Keener Company. 1897. 
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or unconsciously he has here followed Professor Ferri, and we hope 
he will not fail to avail himself of the results of this expert in his new 
work. We are bound to point out that it is quite unnecessary for 
Dr. Christison to repeat facts on two consecutive pages. 

So vast is the body of English law that, as has been well said, the 
knowledge of even one of its branches requires the continuous study 
of a lifetime. To the general practitioner, then, such specialisation 
is impossible, and the most that he can hope to do is to know where 
he may find the rule of law to fit the case presented to him. Where 
to Find Your Law,' by Mr. E. A. Jelf, is a practical reference book 
for the general practitioner, giving him, under the accepted divisions 
of English law, the authorities contained in the statutes, reports of 
cases, and text-books upon each particular branch of the law. The 
present work, we are told, is based upon a series of articles which 
appeared in the Law Times from January 1895 to October 1896, and 
is intended as a complete guide to the books in which the law is to 
be found ; but, of course, it will be of little use to the specialist, who 
should be already only too well acquainted with the books devoted 
to his subject. To the general practitioner, however, who is con- 
fronted with some question somewhat outside his regular beat, a 
book of this sort should prove indispensable, unless he is willing to 
unnecessarily burden his mind or waste his time. So far as we 
have tested the book, we have found no serious omissions, but we 
are sorry it has not been brought more up to date. Since the 
articles were written, especially the earlier ones, several useful text- 
books have been published ; for instance, on p. 110, there is no men- 
tion of Lyon and Redman’s fourth edition of Bills of Sale, published 
in July 1896. Again, there is no sense in referring the reader to 
“the article last week.” A very little extra expense in resetting 
the type would have eliminated these blemishes, and have much 
increased the value of the book. However, these will be remedied, 
we have no doubt, in the second edition which should certainly be 
called for, since every lawyer’s library will be incomplete without 
this legal vade mecum. 

Mr. Brodhurst’s Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange* will 
easily take its place as the standard text-book upon this branch of 
the law. And it will do so, not only because the statement of the 
law is brought up to date, but because in general information it is 
far ahead of its predecessors. There is no business so intricate as 


1 Where to Find Your Law. Being a discursive Bibliographical Essay upon the 
various Divisions and Sub-divisions of the Law of England; and the Statutes, 
Reports of Cases and Text-books containing such Law. With Appendices for 
facilitating reference to all Statutes and Reports of Cases and with a full Index. 
By Ernest Arthur Jelf, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Horace Cox. 1897. 

* The Law and Practice of the Stock Exchange. With Appendices containing the 
Rules and Regulations annotated and Forms of Instruments accompanying a Mort- 
gage of Securities. By B. E. Spencer Brodhurst, M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: William Clowes & Sons, Ltd. 1897. 
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that of dealing in stocks and shares upon the Stock Exchange, due 
as it is partly t# the exceptional rules and regulations by which 
members are bound, and partly to the peculiar nature of the 
transactions and the curious methods by which these are carried on. 

So far as this business can be learned from books, Mr. Brodhurst 
has, in our opinion, successfully solved the difficulty. After a brief 
history of stock-jobbing, which, however, might easily have been 
extended, follows a most excellent “Glossary” of the technical 
terms in vogue upon the Exchange. ‘“ Respectfully,” on page 15 
is, of course, a misprint for “respectively.” Then we have a good 
account of the Stock Exchange itself and its administration, with a 
capital chapter on the “ Course of Business on the Stock Exchange,” 
followed by a description of the various securities generally dealt in. 
The statement of the law is contained in the next five chapters, and, 
so far as we have tested it, this is entirely without any inaccuracies. 

We have ourselves made a somewhat special study both in 
practice and theory of this branch of the law, and we have little 
hesitation in stating that this work may be thoroughly relied upon. 
The appendix containing the rules and regulations of the Stock 
Exchange adds greatly to the value of the book. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


WE have received a new edition of Baedeker’s excellent Guides to 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, and Great Britain. Also a revised 
edition of Murray’s valuable Handbook to Norway. Mr. Murray has 
just published a Handbook of Travel Talk, in English, French, 
German and Italian, which travellers will find of great use. It is 
printed in clear type and very neatly bound. 

Messrs. Dulau have published Part I. of J. M. Baddeley’s Guide 
to Yorkshire, containing twelve maps and plans by Bartholomew, as 
well as a new edition of their Thorough Guide to Shropshire and 
Cheshire. 

All praise is due to Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.*for their interest- 
ing illustrated Guides to North Wales and Aberystwith, and their 
Guide to Switzerland. 





History and Biography. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WE have received Volumes I. and II. of The British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ a work which, when completed, will be a monu- 
mental record of the historical and social events of the present century. 
The author, Mr. Edgar Sanderson, M.A. (Cantab.), is well known 
for his valuable contributions to historical literature, and he has 
manifestly done his work well. The illustrations are excellent. 

The Brontés: Fact and Fiction®? is an exceedingly interesting 
book. Mr. Angus M. Mackay takes an independent attitude, and 
criticises other biographers of the famous Bronté sisters fearlessly. 
His treatment of Charlotte Bronté’s unrequited passion for M. Heber 
is both ingenious and sympathetic. However, Mr. Mackay over- 
rates the authoress of Jane Lyre when he places her, from any point 
of view, above George Eliot. The attack on Dr. William Wright is 
somewhat too indiscriminating. There is much in Dr. Wright's 
singular book, The Brontés in Ireland, which cannot be taken 
seriously, but the light which he has thrown on the early history of 
the gifted sisters renders his work specially valuable. He scarcely 
deserves the raking fire of criticism with which Mr. Mackay has 
assailed him. 

A very pleasant little volume has been published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, with the catching title of War and a Wheel.’ 
It is an account by Mr. Wilfred Pollock, the special correspondent 
of the Morning Post, of the Greco-Turkish war as seen from a 
bicycle. The glimpses given of the humanity and fine qualities of 
the Turkish soldiers generally are refreshing. It is evident that 
Mohammedanism has not been a demoralising religion when it has 
produced so many thousands of good soldiers and men. 

John Sebastian Bach* is the title of a lecture on the musician 
delivered by Mr. Sedley Taylor. It throws light on Bach’s work as 
a Church musician and composer. 

The Making of England,’ by John Richard Green, is a very learned 
and very important contribution to history. The history of England 
prior to the Norman conquest has never been thoroughly written. 
Mr. Green gathered his materials from various sources—archzo- 
logical researches, the discoveries of physical geography, and the 
writings of Baeda, which are, unfortunately, too little known. The 
book will be most useful to every student of English history. 


! The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. Vols. I. and Il. By Edgar 
Sanderson, M.A. (Cantab). London : Blackie & Son. 

2 The Brontés: Fact and Fiction. By Angus M. Mackay, 

3 War and a Wheel. By Wilfred Pollock. London: Chatto & Windus. 

+ John Sebastian Bach. By Sedley Taylor, M.A. London: Macmillan & Bowes. 

i The Making of England. By John Richard Green. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. , 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


A GERMAN criticism of Byron’ cannot fail to be interesting to the 
student of literature. Herr Karl Bleibbren does full justice to the 
poet, while dwelling quite rightly on his defects both of genius and 
character. There are numerous quotations from Byron’s works finely 
translated into German. 

An excellent edition of the great play of Auschylus, Septem contra 
Thebas,” has been brought out by Messrs. W. B. Clive in the 
University Tutorial Series. The editor, Mr. F. G. Plaistowe, has 
done his work well. The introduction gives an excellent analysis 
of the tragedy. The notes are most useful to students. 

A good acting play does not always when read as a literary pro- 
duction impress the mind favourably. This remark applies to 
The Case of Rebellious Susan,* a successful comedy by Mr. H. A. 
Jones. The play is certainly not convincing. Sir Richard Kato, Q.C., 
is far too clever to have really existed. He would not in real life 
have been able to play shuttlecock with human nature. The plot is 
highly improbable, and any impartial reader must feel equally dis- 
gusted with Lady Susan Harabin and her good-for-nothing husband. 

The Mutable Many,’ by Mr. Robert Barr, is a fine breezy novel, 
full of vitality and power. © The character of Sartwell and that of 
his daughter Edna are uncommon types of human nature. The 
story is sure to be widely read. 

A series of clever and at the same time lifelike Australian sketches, 
with the quaint title of While the Billy Boils,’ by Mr. Henry Lawson, 
cannot fail to attract attention. “The Drover’s Wife ” is a parti- 
cularly fine sketch. ‘ His Father’s Mate” is a short story of a very 
powerful kind. 

M. Ernest Daudet has succeeded in writing a novel which may 
justly be called “convincing.” Pauline Fossin® is the story of a 
young girl who by force of character and goodness of heart constrains 
her lover, a man of strong passions and questionable morals, to 
abandon the idea of trying to make her his mistress and determining 
instead to marry her. The plot recalls that of one of the master- 
pieces of English fiction—Jane Eyre. In many respects, however, 
M. Ernest Daudet’s book is more real, though it lacks the passionate 
intensity of Charlotte Bronté’s style. 

Ame d' Artiste’ is a clever but by no means realistic story. The 


1 Byron der Uebermensch Sein Leben und Sein Dichlen. Von Karl Bleibbren. Jena: 
Herman Costenable. 

2 Aischylus: Sepiem contra Thebas. Edited by F. G. Plaistowe, M.A, Lond. 
and Cantab. London: W. B. Clive. 

3 The Case of Rebeliious Susan. By H. A. Jones. London: Macmillan & Co. 

4 The Mutable Many. By Robert Barr. London: Methuen & Co. 

5 While the Billy Boils, By Henry Lawsoz. Uondon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

6 Pauline Fossin. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

7 Ame d Artiste. Par Jacques Vincent, Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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author, M. Jacques Vincent, has the gift of style, and his book will 
be read for that reason alone. ‘The narrative runs along freely, and 
the reader—assuming he knows French tolerably well—finds no 
difficulty in following it. 

The plot of the story which bears the rather odd title of Unrelated 
Twins’ is by no means new. The author has made the interest of 
the narrative turn on the accidental likeness of two persons who are 
strangers to one another. The dénowement is commonplace, and we 
cannot say much for Belton Otterburn’s style. 

The sensational novel is not “a thing of the past.” One would 
imagine that the late Wilkie Collins had exhausted sensationalism in 
fiction. But this is not so. The ‘shilling shocker” has done 
“ stranger deeds before high heaven” than anything accomplished 
by such works as Zhe Woman in White or The Moonstone. We 
have a new contribution to the sensational school of fiction in Mr, 
Allen Upward’s story, 4 Bride's Madness.” We regret that Mr. 
Upward, who possesses a small share of literary talent, should have 
wasted his time in writing such stuff. Le Fanu could have made 
something out of the subject; but Mr. Upward has only succeeded 
in concocting a very absurd and wholly incredible narrative. 

Pro Patria * is a story intended to show the dreadful effects, social, 
moral, and political of the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by the Ger- 
mans in 1871. There are two lovers in the story,a German and a French 
woman, and their fate isasadone. The narrative is highly interesting, 

A good edition of the works of Sophocles is always acceptable to 
students and scholars. This need is satisfied by Professor Tyrrell’s 
excellent edition.‘ The introduction shows profound knowledge of 
the linguistic portion of the subject. The text is clearly printed, 
and the work cannot fail to prove most useful for scholastic purposes, 

A very careful and intelligent Interpretation of Wagner's 
Nibelungen Ring* has been written by Freda Wentworth. The book 
deserves to be read by persons of literary and persons of musical 
tastes ; for Wagner is great from both these points of view. 

Penarth ° is a wild Cornish story. Itis full of improbabilities, and 
the ending is of the conventional kind so dear to the melodramatist. 
We cannot congratulate the author on this experiment in fiction. 

In a Web of Gold,’ by Kita Russell, is the story of a reckless and 
extravagant family. The volume is not uninteresting, though its 
literary merit is not very high. 

1 Unrelated Twins. By Belton Otterburn. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 A Bride’s Madness. By Allen Upward. London: Arrowsmith. 

° Pro Patria. By Jean Delaire. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

* Sophocles’ Tragediae. Edited by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. London: Macmillan & Co. 

* The Epic of Sounds : An Interpretation of Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring. By Freda 
Wentworth. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


6 Penarth. By D. C. Parkinson. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
-°* Ina Web of Gold, By Kita Russell. London: Digby, Long & Co, 
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Shibboleth‘ is a very overstrained picture of a lady-novelist who, 
finding her love for a certain wicked lord unreciprocated, poisons 
herself. There is some power shown here and there in this little 
novel, but it is not ‘“‘ convincing ” as a work of fiction. 

Mr. W. D. Howells can write even trifling sketches well. His 
farces are very clever and highly dramatic productions. The Garotters’ 
is one of the latest of these ‘‘ dramalettes” and in many respects it is 
the best of them. 


POETRY. 


THE difficulty of writing good sonnets is felt by all who have 
seriously essayed the work of the poet. The greatest poets only 
have succeeded in producing sonnets of exceptional merit. It is, 
therefore, high praise to say of Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s volume, At the 
Gates of Song,* that most of his sonnets bear the mark of true 
distinction. One or two of them are very beautiful. We recognise 
in him a poet of no mean order. 

It is one of the queer anomalies of ordinary human nature that 
people love to undertake tasks they were never born to accomplish. 
This may explain why Zhe Epic of Olympus‘ was written. The 
author, Charles Rathbone Low, describes himself as an officer in the 
navy. He is evidently smitten with Greek mythology ; but, though 
he seems anxious to follow in the footsteps of Byron, he has none of 
that great though imperfect poet’s imagination. The “ Epic” isa 
sad example of wasted energy. 





ART. 


A WHOLE volume of essays, critical at that, has become comparatively 
rare in our later literature. The Zssays on Literary Art* of Mr. 
Hiram M. Stanley seem to have a trans-Atlantic origin. It is in 
America especially that the advice of Thomas 4 Kempis is disre- 
garded and chief attention is paid, not to what is said, but to who it 
is that speaks and how. This results in the painful search after 
formulas to describe the “true inwardness” of noted authors, their 
style and art. The formulas become in turn either allusions to 
judgments passed by really great critics, like Matthew Arnold and 
Sainte-Beuve, or assertions based on some recondite philosophy. 
In each case the reader who is not of the initiated, and content 
with fair words, has a hard time of it. Each sentence, if taken 
seriously, would require a chapter, if not a volume, of exposition. 
“. . . It was with some love-intoxicated aborigine (sic) that voice 


1 Shibboleth, By Katherine Renell. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

* The Garotters. By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

® At the Gates of Song. By Lloyd Mifflin. Boston: Esles & Lauriat. 

* The Epic of Olympus. By Charlies Rathbone Low. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

Py ge on Literary Art. By Hiram M. Stanley. London: Swan Sonnerschein 
and Co. 1897. 
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first became language, and sound, speech.” ‘‘ Herbert Spencer's 
famous essay, entitled Zhe Philosophy of Style, by which is meant the 
Psychology of Style!”  ‘‘ Just now parvenu (?) science, crass, 
boorish, and overbearing, as the parvenu generally is, has got the 
upper hand in education.” The danger of this summary criticism is 
that scholarship and clear ideas may be sacrificed to the formula. 
Mr. Stanley gives us “sub specie éernitatis,” “ bourgeoisé temper,” 
“The Iphigenian Tauris,” “‘ absoluément.” These defects, which may 
safely be attributed to what an English headmaster used to tell his 
boys was “‘ technical slang,” and which the Americans, we believe, call 
‘‘ sophomorical,” should not stand in the way of a young man’s 
serious thought about literature as it is presented to the student in 
these times of “ the evolutionary psychology of feeling” (which is 
the subject of another volume by Mr. Stanley). Many useful sayings 
may be found in his book concerning English ‘“ love-song,” Tennyson 
and Wordsworth and Jane Austen, realism, education and the future 
of literature, literary art and life, travels and semen Saint-Simon 
and Thoreau, and “ the secret of style.” 

Mr. Walter Scott has published a handsome “ musicians’ birthday- 
book,” under the title The Music of the Poets.’ After the usual fashion 
of such publications, each day of the year is assigned to some known 
musician who was born on it, or whose birthday is not ascertained, 
and an appropriate selection of verse is subjoined. Blank pages are 
interleaved for the further addition of names and snatches of sweet 
song. There are several full-page portraits, and facsimile reproduc- 
tions of writing and original scores. Binding, paper, print, and the 
rest are all that could be desired in such a book, and the compiler 
has done her work with judiciousness and an astonishingly wide 
knowledge of English poetry. We suppose it is by some necessity 
of reproduction of copy that the words under the facsimile fragment 
from the score of Carmen are in German. Surely no more French or 
Latin genius than Bizet could easily be found, in spite of the fan- 
tastic German appreciation of Nietzsche. 

The seventh, and next to the last, volume of English songs, edited 
by Mr. Baring-Gould, under the title of English Minstrelsie,’ has just 
appeared. We have already spoken several times of the value of 
this edition of such valuable remnants of our popular literature. 
The notes and historical introduction furnished by the editor, with 
their wealth of reminiscence and anecdote, form a direct contribution 
to literature as well as to the art of music. The arrangement of the 
airs, “in both notations,” by Messrs. Sheppard, Bussell, and Hop- 
kinson, are again to be commended. In the present volume the 
‘introductory essay on English folk-music ” is a personal record of 
hunting and saving precious fragments of the music of our people. 


1 The Music of the Poets. A Musician’s Birthday Book. Compiled by Eleonore- 
D’Esterre-Keeling. London: Walter Scott. 
_. ® English Minstrelsie. A National Monument of Song. Vol. vii. Edited 
by S. Baring-Gould. Edinburgh: T. C, & E, C. Jack. 
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“ And now we are fain to sit and sigh over the ruins of our folk- 
music, and wish that men in England had been as patriotic as those 
of Scotland, Wales and Ireland in preserving, when they had but to 
put out their hands and gather as much as they could hold ; but the 
wild flower has not been appreciated in England as has been the 
cultivated, and what is home-bred is not valued beside what is exotic.” 

The Librairie Plon’ has united in a small volume 189 designs by 
Forain, with the bitterly satirical title given to them as they appeared 
in larger form each week in the Figaro newspaper—-Doux Pays. 
The frontispiece tells the main story. It is ‘ Marianne,” the 

tepublic, with the cruel legend, Ht dire quwelle dtait si belle sous 
Empire ! The present series reaches from the Anarchist peril under 
Carnot in 1894 to May 1897, with the soldier erect at his post—ce 
qui ne meurt pas! We have not to appreciate the politics of the 
book. Legend and design alike are cruel, bitter, often brutal dis- 
plays, in few lines and words, of the passing defects of a great 
people struggling for existence in a corrupt civilisation. The art is 
high of its kind—a kind that has been most cultivated by the 
French, with whose mind this force of design is as congenial as the 
strength of biting words. The lines, where every stroke counts, do 
not, perhaps, come out so powerfully on the fine paper of the book 
as on the broad sheet of the coarse newspaper, where the size per- 
mitted the full erfect of the broad, slashing design. The book was 
necessary to save an important and entertaining work of art from 
being lost in the perishable files of journalism. 

The second volume of the very important work published by Mr. 
Batsford on Modern Opera Houses and Theatres* has now appeared, 
It treats, in the adequate manner pointed out by us in reviewing the 
first volume, such monumental structures as the Paris Opera House, 
the Municipal Theatre, Palermo, the Vienna Opera House, the Czech 
National Theatre, Prague, Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, with the 
great variety halls, like the Eden Theatre (now destroyed) of Paris, 
the Empire, London, and other chief examples of this branch of 
architecture. In the present volume the characteristic features of 
Latin, as opposed to English and Germanic building of these 
“ Palaces of Art,” are brought out. The text is simple, narrative and 
descriptive in matters of very general interest, while the diagrams 
and the superb plates are all that could be desired. The work, when 
completed, will form a full atlas of theatre-building from the sixties 
-down to the latest examples, not only in planning and construction, 
but also in safety of life, lighting, ventilation, warming, decoration, 
and furnishing. 


1 Doux Pays. 189 dessins par Forain. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1897. 
2 Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. Vol. ii. (100 plates, 75 pages of text, and 100 
diagrams). By Edwin O. Sachs, Architect. London: B. T. Batsford. 1897. 
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THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA. 


IraLy has been by no means fortunate in her colonial policy. Since 
she has become a united nation, she has entered, with the other 
great Powers of Europe, into the general “‘scramble for Africa ” 
which has characterised the closing decade of the nineteenth century, 
but has sadly burned her fingers in so doing. It is evident that she 
has not yet developed a genius for what Continental nations under- 
stand as colonising. For this is altogether different from British 
methods. Continental people do not go out and settle down upon 
the land as the English do, but rely more upon the action of their 
Governments, and then regard the acquired territories more, as we 
should say, as possessions than colonies. 

Italy’s first steps in this direction were not turned towards Tripoli, 
which might naturally have been regarded as her most probable con- 
cern in Africa; but it was towards the Red Sea that she looked for 
her first footing on the Dark Continent. The story has not yet been 
fully told to English readers, though it has formed the subject of 
numerous Italian publications, and Captain C. de la Jonquiére, a 
French writer, has recently issued a very interesting and temperate 
history of Italy’s doings in Africa.’ 

The beginnings of the Italian colonial policy were for a time 
shrouded in mystery, but came about in this way. Professor Joseph 
Sapeto, of the University of Genoa, who had paid many visits to the 
Danakil and Somali coast, conceived the idea of establishing in the 
neighbourhood of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb a maritime station 
and port of call, which would also serve as a point from which to 
open up commercial relations between Italy and Eastern Africa. He 
impressed his views on the Government, which commissioned him in 

1 Les Italiens en Erythrée. Paris: H. Charle:-Lavauzelle, n.d. 1897. 
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the autumn of 1869 to find a suitable place. Accordingly he went 
out, accompanied by the Minister of Marine, and, as a result, Assab 
Bay was selected, on the African coast of the Red Sea, opposite 
Moka. ‘The bay provided a good anchorage, a line of islands and 
coral reefs forming a protection from the south-east monsoon. There 
was no town there, only a miserable agglomeration of huts inhabited 
by a few hundred natives. This part of the coast is inhabited by 
the Danakils, a nomadic race, without a well-defined political organi- 
sation, and owning no subjection to the Porte or the Khedive. To 
avoid foreign complications and keep the real object secret, the 
purchase was made in the name of the Rubattino Steamship Com- 
pany. ‘The bay, with its islands and a strip of territory on the 
mainland, was purchased from the local sultan, Berehan, for 6000 
Marie-Therese dollars (1869, November 15). The ruse, however, 
was not effective ; the Khedive protested against the acquisition 
as a violation of his rights, and Italy, not wishing to risk a conflict, 
allowed the matter to fall into abeyance. 

After ten years, however, it was resolved to make the transfer 
effective, and on December 26, 1879, the Sultan Berehan formally 
made over the territories to the Rubattino Company, the Egyptian 
Governor of the Red Sea coasts making an ineffectual protest. The 
appointment, in January 1881, of the Chevalier Branchi as Civil 
Commissary at Assab identified the Italian Government with the 
transfer of sovereignty, and Assab was soon declared an Italian 
colony. 

One of the first attempts to penetrate into the interior was made 
in the same year by Giuletti, secretary to the Civil Commissary, 
who, accompanied by Lieutenant Biglieri and some seamen, left 
Beilul, a small port to the north of Assab (May 1881); but, after 
five or six days’ journey, the little party was surprised by Danakils 
and massacred. This only proved the first of a series of fatalities 
which have dogged the footsteps of the Italians in East Africa, Two 
years later an attempt to cross the same region in the reverse 
direction was made by Gustave Bianchi, who had accompanied the 
Marquis Antinori on his scientific mission to Shoa, and had traversed 
Abyssinia from south to north. To give the Italians liberty to travel 
through the Danakil country, which, like a great wedge, separates 
Abyssinia from the sea, a treaty was concluded (March 1883) with 
Mohammed, the Anfari (or sultan) of Aussa, who claimed some sort 
of rule over the greater part of the Danakil tribes. But the faith 
with which the Anfari acted seems ever to have been of a very 
questionable character, and perhaps he thought the success of the 
Italians was not consistent with his own interests, Probably his 
influence would have ensured the safety of travellers through the 
country ; if so, it was not exerted on this occasion. 

Bianchi, after a short sojourn in Abyssinia, where he had been 
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well received by the Negus, set out from Makallé (September 22, 
1884) with two companions (Diana and Monari) and an escort of 
eight men, hoping to reach Assab by a direct route. But the little 
party was betrayed by a Tigré guide, and was massacred by the 
Danakils (October 7). The news of this outrage was received with 
great indignation in Italy, and the Government immediately decided 
to despatch an expedition to punish the murderers. 

But meanwhile events were happening in the Sudan which com- 
pletely altered the aspect of affairs. The insurrection of the Mahdi 
and the withdrawal of the Egyptian Government, at the instigation 
of England, from the Sudan provinces involved also—though the 
necessity is not apparent—the Egyptian possessions on the Red Sea 
coast ; and the punishment of the murderers of Bianchi was soon 
lost sight of in the effort to profit by the weakness of Egypt and 
seize some of the positions which were falling from the Khedive’s 
grasp. Now was the time, in fact, for an effective move in the 
“scramble for Africa”; and the ample troops sent out from Italy 
quickly threw off the cloak under which they were despatched. On 
February 5, 1885, Admiral Caimi raised the Italian flag at Massowah, 
disregarding the protest of .the Egyptian governor, but leaving, for 
the sake of appearances, the Egyptian flag floating alongside. Then 
came the occupation of Beilul, quickly followed by that of Arafali 
(a little town at the head of the Bay of Adulis); Arkiko, near 
Massowah ; the Hauakil Islands, to the south of the Bay of Adulis ; 
Edd; and Mader, at the head of the Bay of Amphila. It was not 
long that even any appearance of Egyptian authority was kept up, 
and the garrisons of the Khedive were peaceably deported back to 
Egypt. 

Next it was discovered that Massowah was unhealthy, and that a 
position on the Abyssinian plateau was necessary to ensure the health 
of the Italian troops. But all this naturally excited the suspicion 
and enmity of Johannes, the Negus (or King) of Abyssinia, The 
treaty which Admiral Hewett had entered into with him in 1884, to 
provide for the relief of the Egyptian garrisons which were besieged 
by the troops of the Mahdi, gave him in return freedom of transit 
for his goods through Massowah. This provision was now disregarded 
by Italy, and the Negus naturally felt a strong grievance at this 
breach of faith. Italy’s designs on the “ hinterland” of her new 
acquisitions rendered him the more uneasy, and he showed no dis- 
position to receive General Pozzolini, who was sent to him by the 
Italian Government. 

The raids of the Abyssinian chief Debeb and Ras Alula gave 
General Géné the occasion to occupy and fortify the village of Waha 
(October 1886), some thirty miles south of Massowah. The Negus 
protested against this encroachment on his territory, and Ras Alula 

. advanced with his troops to Ghinda, on the frontier of Tigré, and 
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demanded the immediate withdrawal of the Italian forces. This 
demand not being complied with, the Ras attacked the fort of Saati, 
where the Italians had an advanced post (January 25, 1887), and on 
the following day fell upon a small force under Colonel de Cristoforis 
near Dogali and annihilated it after an heroic defence on the part of 
the Italians, whose losses amounted to over 500 killed and wounded. 
The latter fought with great courage, but the Abyssinians came on in 
such overwhelming numbers that they had no chance, and fell as 
they stood, their bodies afterwards being found in lines on the ground. 
This battle or massacre of Dogali was witnessed by an Italian, Count 
Salimbeni, who, with his companions, Major Piano and Lieutenant 
Savoiroux, had been taken prisoners by Ras Alula whilst travelling 
on a peaceful mission in Abyssinia. 

This reverse created a lively sensation in Italy, and reinforcements 
were at once sent out, the Italian force being raised to 20,000 men. 
An attempt was made by England, which has thrown away many 
opportunities of increasing her already great influence in Abyssinia, 
to prevent open war, but Mr. Gerald Portal was received by the 
Negus with scant courtesy and treated almost as an ally of the 
Italians, But both Italy and Abyssinia showed a disinclination to 
commence hostilities. Ras Alula addressed a temperate letter to 
General di San Marzano, but, although he had massed his forces in 
sight of the Italians, refrained from striking a blow. At the same 
time, the Italians were intriguing with Menelik, King of Shoa, a 
vassal of the Negus, and concluded with him a treaty, whereby in 
return for his neutrality they agreed to give him 5000 Remington 
rifles. 

Meanwhile, events in the Sudan again favoured Italian pretensions. 
The Dervishes were raiding Gojam, and King John advanced to 
repulse them, but was himself killed in the fight (March 10, 1889). 
With the aid received from the Italians, Menelik was now sufficiently 
strong to seize the crown, to which, indeed, he laid claim, as the 
lineal descendant of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

The Italians had obtained great influence over Menelik, first 
through the labours in Shoa of Mgr. Massaia, Vicar Apostolic to the 
Gallas, and then through the officers of the scientific mission sent by 
the Italian Geographical Society in 1876, under the Marquis 
Antinori. Captain de la Jonquiére does not concern himself in his 
book with the work of this mission, which achieved some useful 
geographical results from the basis of the “international” scientific 
station established at Let-Marefia, near the capital Ankober. But 
this enterprise was full of vicissitudes. The Marquis Antinori did 
not long live to carry on the work, and other travellers laid down 
their lives in this region in the advance of science. Cecchi and 
Chiarini made a vain effort to penetrate to the mysterious but. 
interesting region of Kaffa, but were imprisoned, and only Cecchi 
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lived to tell the tale. Another expedition, under Count Porro, failed 
even to reach Shoa from Zeila, being massacred at Artu, just 
beyond Jaldessa, in the Somali country (April 9, 1886). 

In Shoa itself the conduct of Menelik had been most friendly to 
the Italian savants, and now that he had succeeded to the Abyssinian 
crown, it looked veritably as if the star of Italy was in the ascendant. 
It was not long before Menelik was induced to sign at Uchelli 
(May 2, 1889) a treaty defining the frontier in a way favourable to 
Italy. This treaty gave to Italy on the Abyssinian plateau the 
villages of Halai, Saganeiti and Asmara, and, in the Bogos country, 
Adi-Nefas and Adi-Johannes, the Italian frontier beyond Adi- 
Johannes being continued by a line carried due west. But a still 
more important provision was concealed in another article of the 
treaty, which virtually made Abyssinia acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Italy. In Article 17, the Italian text made Menelik agree to 
make use of the offices of Italy as an intermediary with other Powers ; 
the Amharic version, on the contrary, provided that Menelik could, 
at his option, have recourse to Italy in his international relations. 
It does not appear whether this serious discrepancy was intentional 
or accidental; but Menelik protested against the former interpreta- 
tion, and was determined to maintain his independence. 

The Italians at once set about occupying the positions they had 
thus so easily obtained from Menelik almost before he had had time 
to learn the extent of his own kingdom, and, indeed, within eight 
weeks of the death of his predecessor. And, not contented with 
this, they even pushed farther and occupied the districts of Seraé 
and Mai-Tsade, on the north or right bank of the Mareb, and also 
the district of Okule-Kusai to the eastward, and they now claimed as 
their frontier a line some thirty-five miles to the south of that — 
recognised by the treaty of Uchelli, formed by the Mareb River, its 
eastern tributary, the Belesa, and the valley of the Muna, a river 
flowing towards the Red Sea in the direction of Amphila. But 
Menelik would have none of this, and when Count Antonelli visited 
him to try to come to terms, he seems to have turned the tables on 
the Italian by getting him to sign a new convention (February 6, 
1891), abrogating Article 17, when, in fact, the Count thought it 
was confirming the article. The Italian diplomatist was thus hoist 
with his own petard. The negotiations were broken off, and thus 
matters remained for a time while Italy turned her attention in 
another direction. 

On the north the Italian sphere ran with what was formerly the 
Egyptian province of the Eastern Sudan, and was now in the hands 
of Osman Digma, an active lieutenant of the Mahdi. The important 
Beni-Amer tribe was induced to accept the Italian Protectorate, and 
a fort was constructed (November 1890) at Agordat, on the river 
Barka. Here, three years later (December 21, 1893), Colonel 
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Arimondi routed a force of the Dervishes, inflicting on them a loss of 
1000 men. An arrangement had previously been come to with 
England, which gave Italy permission to occupy Kassala if necessary 
for military purposes, only, however, on the condition that the 
occupation should be temporary, and that Italy should give it up 
whenever Egypt was in a position to take it over. Italy had for 
some time cast longing eyes on Kassala, and the time was now 
thought opportune to take advantage of the agreement with England. 
The Dervishes were again carrying their raids into Italian territory, 
and Colonel Baratieri, in pursuing them, arrived suddenly and 
unexpectedly before Kassala, where the Dervishes had taken refuge. 
Baratieri at once attacked the fort, and after a fierce battle Kassala 
was carried by assault and occupied by the Italians (July 17, 1894). 
The Dervishes, who made a stubborn defence and lost very heavily, 
fled towards the Atbara. The Italians at once set about strengthen- 
ing the fortifications of Kassala, and inducing the neighbouring 
tribes to submit. 

About the same time a renewed effort was made to come to terms 
with Menelik, and Colonel Piano was sent on a mission to Addis- 
Abeba. The Italian Government now offered Menelik an extension 
of territory to the Upper Nile at Fashoda, much as if Germany, to 
mollify France for the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, were to give the latter 
permission to annex Spain. Perhaps in this there was a Macchia- 
velian scheme to involve Menelik in a struggle with the Dervishes, 
at whose expense the proposed transfer was made. Anyhow, 
Menelik was too astute to be hoodwinked, and refused any terms but 
the acquisition of a free port on the Red Sea. 

Things did not work smoothly in Italy’s newly acquired province 
of Okule-Kusai, and towards the end of the year (1894) we hear 
that an “insurrection ” had broken out there, and that Lieutenant 
Sanguinetti, the Italian resident at Saganeiti, had been taken 
prisoner. It was hardly surprising if Menelik had won over Bath- 
Agos, the chief of his lost province, to his side again. An Italian 
force advanced against the “rebels,” and put them to flight at Halai 
(December 18), and General Baratieri sent an ultimatum to Ras 
Mangasha and himself advanced to Adowa, but only remained in 
occupation of that old Abyssinian capital for four days. Learning 
that Ras Mangasha was concentrating his troops on the frontier of 
Okule-Kusai, General Baratieri recrossed the Mareb with 4000 men 
and attacked him at Koatit, inflicting considerable loss. Mangasha 
sent some Coptic priests to offer terms of peace and withdrew to 
Senafé. Baratieri followed, but Mangasha, although his army is put 
at 15,000 men, of whom 1500 had been killed, and at least twice 
that number wounded and prisoners, again fled. General Baratieri 
entered Senafé, and now set himself to attempt the conquest of the 
provinces of Agamé and Tigré, to which Italian pretensions had 
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not hitherto laid claim. This was done with the approval of the 
Italian Government, for more troops were sent out, and, to prevent 
the approach of Menelik, Captain Persico was sent to the Anfari 
Mohammed to create a diversion in that direction. 

Mangasha, however, had no desire for more fighting, and made 
fresh overtures for peace. General Baratieri, in reply, ordered him 
to disarm, and then advanced to Adigrat and Makallé, the capital of 
Enderta, and on April 1 he again entered Adowa. And so things 
went merrily on, October seeing the Italians still farther into the 
heart of the Abyssinian mountains at Antalo, whence a yet more 
advanced post was pushed forward to Amba-Alagi. But it was 
not to be always so, and the first reverse took place at Amba-Alagi, 
where, on December 7, the Italian post was attacked by a large 
force of Abyssinians and practically annihilated, the commander, 
Major Toselli, being among the slain, A relieving-party had been 
despatched from Makallé, but only to meet the flying remnant of the 
little force. 

This fresh disaster to Italian arms led to immediate measures 
being taken to send out more reinforcements, but without any clear 
indication as to whether a decisive war was to be carried on against 
Menelik or merely to hold the positions already in the hands of the 
Italians. The Abyssinians, however, now took the aggressive, and 
surrounded Makallé, and by this time Menelik was himself aroused 
to defend his country from the invaders. On January 7, 1896, he 
arrived with a large army and settled down to lay siege to the 
Italian fort; the wells supplying the fort with water were soon in 
the hands of the Abyssinians, and the little garrison suffered much 
from thirst. Even now the Abyssinians had no desire for open war 
with the Italians, and when General Baratieri, seeing the impossi- 
bility of rescuing the garrison by force of arms, negotiated for its 
release, Ras Makonnen willingly acceded to this, and the brave 
little handful of troops was allowed to march out (January 21) with 
arms, ammunition, and baggage, on terms which have not yet been 
made known. 

The Negus now advanced to Hausen, thus turning the flank of 
the Italian position at Adigrat, and securing the command of the 
road to Adowa, and again renewed his proposals for peace, demand- 
ing that the Italians should abandon the provinces annexed since the 
convention of October 1,1889. The Abyssinian army now numbered 
some 80,000 to 100,000 men, whilst General Baratieri had under him 
only about 20,000 men. He was, therefore, indisposed to engage 
with such superior forces, and he even contemplated withdrawing 
from the field. But the tension in Italy had become very severe, 
and some decisive success was urgently needed by the Ministry of 
Signor Crispi to ensure its own existence. Egged on by the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to some decisive action, General Baratieri consulted 
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his subordinate officers, and on the last day of February ordered a 
night march to Adowa, on the hills around which the Abyssinian 
myriads were assembled, with a view to attacking them in the early 
morning hours. Vain hope! The battle was decisive, but in a way 
not anticipated by the home Government. 

The early hours of March | found the Italian army advancing in 
four columns, wending their way through the intricate mountain 
country. Of these, the brigade under General Albertone, through 
some error, pushed farther up through the mountain passes than had 
been intended, and got cut to pieces by the countless hordes of the 
enemy. General Dabormida’s brigade also got separated from the 
rest of the force in a valley more to the northward and met a like 
fate ; whilst the other two brigades found themselves utterly unable 
to contend with the overwhelming hordes of the Abyssinians, and 
those who were not cut down took to headlong flight, having no time 
to fire on their pursuers as they fled. So cowed was General Baratieri 
himself by this disastrous rout that he forgot his command, forgot 
to give orders to the detachments which had been guarding positions 
in the rear, forgot everything except to seek his own safety. The 
Italian losses on this fatal day were enormous. The bodies of 3125 
Italians and 518 natives were afterwards found and buried, besides 
large numbers of the native troops probably buried by the Abyssinians. 
Of the 16,000 men who took part in the engagement, probably 5000 
fell on the field of battle, and 3000 afterwards died of their wounds 
or were killed during their flight by the Abyssinians, and 3000 to 
4000 were taken prisoners. Of the four generals of brigade, 
Arimondi and Dabormida were dead, Albertone a prisoner, and 
Ellena wounded. ll the artillery was captured in the combat or 
was abandoned at the commencement of the retreat. But the 
Italians dearly sold their lives, and the Abyssinian loss is stated at 
4000 to 5000 killed and 7000 to 8000 wounded. 

The Nemesis had come, and the Crispi Ministry, which had thus 
played with the lives of men and the military reputation of Italy as 
pawns in a game, fell. Of course there was an attempt to make a 
scapegoat of General Baratieri, who had been induced, against his 
better judgment, to attempt the impossible, and he was at once 
superseded by General Baldissera. Fortunately, Menelik did not 
seek to follow up his victory by carrying the war into the Italian 
colony, or the consequences would have been still more serious. The 
new Italian Government came in with a desire to patch up peace 
as best it could, and it was now content to give up the newly- 
annexed provinces and to fix the frontier at the Mareb-Belesa-Muna 
line, that is, where it was five years before. But the Negus wanted 
restrictions on the number of soldiers to be kept in the colony and 
on the erection of new fortifications ; he also asked for the evacuation 
of Adigrat. Major Salsa, the Italian envoy, made three journeys 
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between Massowah and the camp of the Negus without being able 
to come to any agreement. At last, Menelik refused any further 
concession, and started for Shoa, whilst Ras Mangasha and Ras Alula, 
with 20,000 men, set about the siege of Adigrat. The garrison 
was, however, relieved by General Baldissera, after negotiations with 
Ras Mangasha, and Adigrat was evacuated by the Italians, the 
fortifications and cannon being destroyed. 

Efforts were still continued to effect the release of the prisoners 
held by Menelik, and the Russian Colonel Leontief obtained the 
release of fifty of them ; but Mgr. Macaire, an emissary of the Pope, 
although he was well received by the Negus, did not succeed in.his 
humane mission, The incident of the Dutch steamer Daelwyk may 
have had some influence on this non-success. This vessel had been 
commissioned by a French firm in the spring of the year to convey a 
cargo of arms to Djibuti for Menelik. The vessel, which contained 
50,000 rifles and 5,500,000 cartridges, was captured by an Italian 
cruiser and taken to Massowah, but released on the conclusion of 
peace. The affair subsequently figured in the English law courts.’ 

A little later Dr. Nerazzini, who had visited Menelik in previous 
years, was sent on a similar mission, and with better success, for on 
October 26, 1896, he concluded a treaty with Menelik at Adis- 
Abeba, by which he obtained far more favourable terms for Italy 
than might have been expected. The Treaty of Uccheli was abro- 
gated, and the absolute independence of Abyssinia recognised. The 
new treaty did not specifically recognise the frontier claimed by 
Italy ; it provided that, the contracting parties being unable to 
agree, the delimitation of frontiers should be effected a year later on 
the spot by delegates of both Governments. In the meantime, the 
Mareb-Belesa-Muna frontier would be respected as the status quo 
ante. By a convention signed at the same time, Menelik agreed to 
send the Italian prisoners to Harar and Zeila, the Italian Government 
paying an equitable sum for the expenses incurred on their behalf. 
Menrelik did not even wait for the ratification of the treaty to carry 
out this part of the contract, but almost at once started the prisoners 
on their way, making it a mark of honour of the birthday of the 
Queen of Italy. These prisoners had been treated with humanity 
whilst in the hands of their captors; not so the native prisoners, 
who suffered the usual penalty of having their right hands and left 
feet cut off. 

Before following the latest phases of this African drama, let us 
turn for a moment to the great “eastern horn” of Africa, which is 
also included in the Italian Protectorate—an area inhabited by the 
Somali, an inhospitable nomadic people, whose country has only of 
late years been penetrated to any extent, and who are very suspicious 
of foreigners. In this region, to the south of Cape Guardafui, Italian 

' The Daily Chronicle, Sept. 5, 1896 ; April 15, 1897. 
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influence commenced in 1888 with the conclusion of a treaty by the 
Italian Consul at Zanzibar with the Sultan of Opia. On February 9, 
1889, an Italian Protectorate was declared over the territory of the 
Sultan, and on April 7 in the same year a similar convention was signed 
with the Sultan of the Mijurtains, an important Somali tribe occupy- 
ing the coast between Cape Guardafui and Opia. On March 24, 
1891, a protocol was signed with England defining the frontier of 
the respective spheres of influence, the line following the river Jub 
from the sea to 6° N., along the sixth parallel to 35° E., and then 
along that meridian to the Blue Nile. But England had also some 
possessions in the northern part of Somaliland, and, to prevent 
clashing in this direction, a new convention was entered into (May 5, 
1894), by which the frontier between the English and Italian spheres 
is mainly represented by the eighth parallel of latitude and the forty- 
ninth meridian. 

Several exploratory expeditions have traversed different parts of the 
Somaliland Protectorate, and have increased our knowledge of that 
region, and done a good deal to fill up the blank in the map of that 
part of Africa. In 1891, Captains Baudi di Vesme and Giuseppe 
Candéo traversed northern Somaliland from Berbera in the British 
Protectorate to Imé on the Webi Shebeli, returning by way of Harar 
to Zeila.’ In 1892-93 Captains Vittorio Bottego and Grixoni con- 
ducted a more extended exploration in the same direction.? Reaching 
Imé from Berbera, they crossed the Webi Shebeli into the country of 
the Arusi Gallas, and explored the Ganale Guracha and Ganale 
Gudda, the more northern feeders of the Jub, afterwards descending 
the Jub to Logh, and reaching the coast at Barawa. By this journey 
Bottego threw considerable light on the hydrography of the upper 
basin of the Jub, of which our previous knowledge was of the 
vaguest. 

About the same time another expedition was made to the Jub by 
Prince Eugenio Ruspoli.* Starting from Berbera (December 6, 
1892), he crossed the Webi Shebeli at Karanle, and descended the 
Jub to Logh and Bardera; then, turning to the north-westward, he 
ascended the Daua, and crossed the watershed to the south of Lake 
Abaya, reaching the Galana Amara (flowing from that lake to Lake 
Stephanie), which he took to be theOmo. Here, at Gubaljenda, he 
was unfortunately killed by an elephant, and here, about two years 
later, his grave was visited by Dr. Donaldson Smith, 

In 1895, Captain Bottego undertook another expedition into Soma- 
liland,* in order to supplement his former work and that of Prince 
Ruspoli by new explorations. Accompanied by Lieutenant Vannu- 

1 The Geographical Journal, iii. 252 ; v. 283. 

2 Ibid. iii. 134 ; iv. 66; vi. 487; vii. 274. 
8 Ibid. iii. 137 ; iv. 66, 87, 471; vi. 384; vii. 223; viii. 137. 


4 Ibid. vii. 99, 553, 679; viii. 516, 531; ix. 665; x. 326, 340; The Daily Chronicle, 
May 4 and Aug. 4, 1897; The Daily News, April 20 and Aug. 10, 1897. 
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telli and Dr. M. Sacchi, a geologist, and an escort of 100 natives, 
he this time made Barawa his starting-point for the interior. 
Leaving the coast in July, the expedition arrived at Logh, an 
important Somali town on the Jub, on November 18. Here it was 
found that the natives had crossed to the right bank of the river, 
having been attacked a short time before by a band of marauding 
Amhara (Abyssinians ?). Captain Bottego’s arrival and the estab- 
lishment of a station there gave them a feeling of greater security, 
and they returned. Beyond Logh the expedition followed the south 
bank of the Daua, an affluent of the Jub, for some distance, after- 
wards diverging from the stream and ascending the plateau to the 
Amara country on the east of a river which he calls the Sagan, but 
which is evidently the Galana Amara of Dr. Donaldson Smith. 
Bottego appears to have confused this river with the Omo, to settle 
the course of which was one of the objects of the expedition. 
Whether he actually reached the Omo is not clear, though, accord- 
ing to Colonel Leontief, he proved the identity of that river with the 
Sobat, which Dr. Beke thought to be its course so long ago as 1848. 
Bottego afterwards proceeded to Lake Rudolf and followed the pre- 
viously unvisited west shore of that lake to about 3° 8’ N. Here 
Dr. Sacchi left him (November 1896) to return to Logh with the 
collections, but there is reason to fear that he was killed in an 
Abyssinian raid in the country of the Boran Gallas. Bodttego, with 
the bulk of his party, continued in a north-westerly direction along 
the western edge of the Abyssinian highlands. The unhealthy 
nature of the country induced him to make for the mountains, 
ascending the river Upeno (apparently the Baro or an affluent), and 
on March 16, 1897, he arrived at Gobo, which had been visited by 
J. M. Schuver in 1892. Negotiations were entered into with the 
Abyssinian chief or Dejasmatch, who was evidently determined to 
allow no Italians to enter Abyssinian territory on his side; probably 
he may have received orders from the Negus to that effect. At any 
rate, the little party was surrounded, and sixty-six out of the eighty- 
six members of the expedition, including the leader, were killed, the 
survivors being taken prisoners. These were afterwards sent to Adis- 
Abeba by order of Menelik and handed over to Dr. Nerazzini. The 
massacre took place at Buré, one of the most important villages in 
the Wallega region, situated on the river Yabus, a tributary of the 
Nile, to the south-west of Abyssinia. It is not known that any 
European had penetrated to this fertile region before Bottego, except 
Herr Ilg, who went there under the protection of the Negus after 
the Walléga country was annexed to Abyssinia. Gessi and Mat- 
teucci approached the region rather nearly, but did not succeed in 
entering it.' The jealousy of the natives is extreme, and their 


1 Gessi, Romolo; Seven Years in the Soudan. 
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aversion to white men cannot be overcome. Gold is found in their 
country, but it is worked under great difficulties on account of the 
unhealthy climate. 

Away on the far Somali coast, from which Bottego had started, 
another tragedy marked the closing months of 1896. Signor Antonio 
Cecchi, the Italian Consul-General at Zanzibar and administrator 
of the Benadir coast, was on an exploratory journey to the Webi 
Shebeli, when the party was suddenly attacked by night by the 
Somali, and, after expending most of its ammunition, was obliged 
to beat a retreat. All the officers lost their lives, and only three 
men succeeded in reaching Mogdishu.’ 

It is not to be wondered at that these accumulated reverses and 
disasters and the consequent drain of blood and treasure made the 
Italians feel very sick of their African possessions. A strong agitation 
was aroused in favour of withdrawal, and not only did the Govern- 
ment consent to put back the frontier in Abyssinia, but it was felt 
that Kassala should be given up in order to enable the concentration 
of the colonial forces—Kassala, whose possession had been so much 
desired, and whose capture had been effected with such a flourish of 
trumpets. But Italy had now learned a severe lesson, and General 
Baldissera, the new commander, was allowed the option of abandoning 
Kassala, which was garrisoned only by a native battalion under 
Major Hidalgo. The disaster at Adowa was immediately followed by 
renewed activity on the part of the Dervishes. On March 17 of last 
year they attacked a caravan of 400 camels; two days later they attacked 
a force of 1000 irregulars advancing to reinforce the garrison ; and 
they laid siege to thetown. Colonel Stevani was sent from Agordat 
with four native battalions and a half battery of artillery to reinforce 
the garrison. On April 1 he succeeded in entering the town, and 
attacking the Dervishes drove them off with a loss of 800 killed. 
With this victory, General Baldissera deemed the time opportune for 
the evacuation of Kassala; but hardly had he given the order when 
new instructions from the Government withdrew the latitude given 
him in this respect on account of the Anglo-Egyptian expedition to 
Dongola.” An arrangement had, in fact, been come to between the 
English and Italian Governments whereby the latter was to hold 
Kassala until it might be again taken by Egypt. This appears to 
be one of the objects of the Nile campaign of this autumn. 

Meanwhile, Italy is well content to restrict the frontiers of her 
African possessions. The delimitation of the Abyssinian boundary 
has not yet been effected, though Dr. Nerazzini has this year made 
another visit to Abyssinia. The Negus appears to be firm in refusing 
any further concessions than were agreed to by the Uchelli treaty 


1 The Geographical Journal, ix. 230, 341; The Daily Chronicle, December 3, 1896': 
De la Jonquiére, u.s., p. 188. 
2 The Gentleman’s Magazine, October 1897. 
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of 1889, with the addition of giving the Italians possession of Gura 
and Diksa. The Italian Government, however, presses for the 
inclusion in the Erythrean territory of the entrenched camp at 
Adicaie. In any case the Italians are not likely to maintain the 
Mareb-Belesa-Muna line. On the Indian Ocean it appears, from 
recent official notes, as if Italian authority will be practically confined 
to the Benadir coast, with the station of Logh on the Jub, leaving 
the hinterland for the present entirely out of account. 

As to Assab, the starting-point of the whole disastrous policy, it 
has altogether got lost in oblivion. Beyond the two unfortunate 
attempts of Giuletti and Bianchi, it has never been made use of as‘a 
base for communicating with the interior, and Abyssinia has always 
been approached either from Massowah, or by way of the English 
port of Zeila and Harar, and during the war with Abyssinia, Italy 
even asked the permission of England to land troops at Zeila. 
Assab is not suitable for colonisation, and, being covered with 
volcanic lava, is not fertile. There is practically no trade, except 
that in salt, the water is brackish, and the heat is so great that the 
place is barely habitable by Europeans. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS EpwarDs, F.R.G.S. 





COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


II. Toe AUSTRALASIAN DEPENDENCIES AND FEDERATION. 


WE have noted the progress of the Australasian dependencies during 
the period occupied by the reign of the Queen. There remains now 
the task of estimating what their prospects for the future are in 
view of Federation. 

This movement, which has now engrossed the attention of the 
Antipodean colonies, off and on, for over thirty years, seems at 
length to be on the eve of consummation. When the Australasian 
States, in or about 1854-59, received the boon of responsible govern- 
ment, there was no legal bond between them save the indirect bond 
of common allegiance to the British Crown. It has long been felt, 
however, as Professor Jenks says, that it is an obstruction in the 
path of civic development, and even a grave political danger, that 
there should be no adequate machinery by which the communities 
could, if need be, unite their forces without the circuitous process of 
Imperial organisation. Not that the idea of Federation is one of 
recent inception. So far back as 1850, the framers of the Australian 
Constitution Act, while adopting the recommendations of the Privy 
Council Report of the previous year, proposed to insert clauses 
empowering a voluntary union of any two or more colonies in a 
General Assembly which should have power to legislate upon certain 
specified subjects. Jenks very aptly remarks : 

“The object of the framers of the report was avowedly to bring about 
an uniformity in customs tariffs; and it may be that this very fact 
rendered their scheme unpopular. It must be always remembered that 
the Australasian colonies were founded when England was a protectionist 
country ; the mission of Cobden and Bright came ten years too late to 
convert the colonists.” 


It was not until the year 1880 that an effort was made to realise 
practically what had hitherto been but an abstract theory. In that 
year an agitation was commenced having as its object the achieve- 
ment of Federation among the Australasian colonies. After a con- 
siderable amount of newspaper correspondence, wherein Victoria 
appeared as the warmest advocate of the new proposal, the Govern- 
ments of the various dependencies were induced to take the matter 
up. A Conference was held at Melbourne, in which New South 
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Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania took part, and, upon its adjournment 
to Sydney and its reassemblage in the following year, the delegates 
of the aforesaid colonies were joined by those from Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and New Zealand. Unfortu- 
nately, on the question of the stoppage of Chinese immigration the 
delegates differed, and the Conference dissolved without coming to 
any practical decision. 

In 1883, however, when the French claims to the New Hebrides 
were exciting much attention and alarm, a second Conference was 
held, at which all the colonies (including Fiji) were represented. 
This body, after lengthy discussion, adopted a scheme for the creation 
of a Federal Council of Australasia, with power to legislate on specified 
subjects. But the list of these subjects is very scant. Practically 
speaking, it only includes such matters as are neither of Imperial nor 
of purely local interest—such as fisheries, intercolonial legal process, 
and the influx of criminals. The first meeting of the Federal Council 
was held at Hobart (Tasmania) in 1886, and it has met seven times 
since. But neither New South Wales nor New Zealand has seen its 
way to send delegates to the Council, and now South Australia has 
intimated its intention of retiring. There is little ground for sur- 
prise. Though the Council has achieved a certain amount of work, 
its power is purely legislative ; it has no means of enforcing its own 
measures, and therefore cannot be regarded as very much more than 
an expression of a desire for the realisation of a fuller union. 

The next event in our historical survey of the Australasian Fede- 
ration movement was a fourth Conference, consisting of representatives 
of each of the seven colonies of Australasia, which met at Melbourne 
in February 1890. The members adopted an address to the Queen 
expressive of loyalty and attachment. They also enclosed certain 
resolutions which affirmed the desirableness of the union of the 
Australasian colonies, and prayed that steps should be taken towards 
the appointment of delegates from each of the colonies to a National 
Australasian Convention empowered to consider and report upon an 
adequate scheme for a Federal Constitution. 

On March 2, 1891, the National Australasian Convention, consisting 
of seven delegates from each colony (though New Zealand only sent 
three), met at Sydney, and sat for five weeks. A series of resolutions, 
moved by Sir Henry Parkes, the Chairman of the Convention, occu- 
pied the attention of the body for several days. These resolutions 
set forth the principles upon which Federal government should be 
established. They were discussed at great length, and eventually 
were adopted, a draft Bill to constitute the ‘‘Commonwealth of 
Australia "—the proposed title of the new State—being passed 
by the Convention. Briefly it may be stated that the Bill con- 
templated a complete scheme of Federal government, legislative, 
executive, and judiciary. The Federal Parliament was to consist of 
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two Houses, the “ Senate” and the “ Assembly,” the one representing 
the State Right principle and the other the popular element, as the 
members were to be chosen by the electors of each colony in pro- 
portion to its population. All the members of the Federal Parliament 
were to be paid for their services, and were to be incapable of sitting in 
any of the colonial Parliaments. Upon the crucial topic of the customs 
duties—called by Sir Henry Parkes “ the lion in the path of Federa- 
tion ”—the constitution provided that the existing revenue laws 
were to remain in force until a uniform scheme was provided by 
the Federal Parliament, but that the collection of duties was to be 
undertaken by the Federal officials, who were at once to take over 
not only the customs department, but posts and telegraphs, military 
and naval defences, ocean signals, and quarantine. This “Com- 
monwealth Act” was ordered to be introduced into the various 
colonial Legislatures and passed. But, although introduced, such 
was the opposition the Act received in nearly all the Parliaments 
over the cumbrous machinery of Federal government proposed to be 
adopted, that the measure, with its complicated scheme, was quietly 
suffered to drop into oblivion. 

But the matter was not dead. The desire for Federation pure and 
simple was still present. In January and February 1895 a Con- 
ference of the Premiers of the five Australian colonies was held at 
Hobart, where a series of resolutions was adopted urging the 
importance of Federation, and requiring that a Convention of repre- 
sentatives, chosen directly by the electors of each colony (the neglect 
of which preliminary had been one of the causes of the opposition to 
the Commonwealth Bill), should draft a Constitution to be submitted 
to the electors directly ; and that, if such Constitution should be 
accepted, the necessary steps should be taken to secure its legislative 
enactment. 

This year, therefore, in the month of April, the second great 
Federation Convention began its sittings in Adelaide. The Chairman 
was the Hon. C. C. Kingston, Premier of South Australia. The 
system adopted in the Conference was to refer the whole question of 
Federation to various committees—finance to one, political machinery 
to another, and so forth, The Commonwealth Bill of 1891 was to 
be used as a foundation or basis of the new Constitution, but the 
freest possible discussion upon the alteration of the measure in 
question was to be permitted. Much to the regret of all the other 
colonies, Queensland saw fit to stand aloof from the Convention, but 
she has intimated officially that she will be represented at the 
meeting of the Convention next year. After careful considera- 
tion of the respective topics, the committees submitted their reports, 
with the result that a vast step has been made towards the realisa- 
tion of Federation. Immediately thereupon, a Bill was drafted based 
on the reports of the committees, which has been presented for 
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acceptance to the various Legislatures. We can only refer to one or 
two of the leading points in the new Federation Bill. In the first 
place, the name ‘‘ Commonwealth of Australia” has been retained 
from the old Bill. The executive and judicial machinery is much 
the same as in the Bill of 1891. With regard to the choice of the 
Federal capital where the Legislature would meet, the settlement of 
that vexed question (which has wrecked more than one scheme of 
federation in the past) has been left to the decision of the Federal 
Parliament. 

Whether the Commonwealth should or should not take over the 
public debts of the separate colonies was a matter hotly debated, .but 
ultimately it was decided to give the Federal Parliament the right to 
take the debt of avy colony without obtaining the consent of the 
local Parliament. With reference to the financial clauses, these 
have all been framed in such a way as to provide funds for the 
carrying on of the Federal government, yet without unduly burden- 
ing the inhabitants of the poorer colonies. For example, it is enacted 
that during the first three years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth the yearly expenditure should not exceed £300,000, 
and the total yearly expenditure of the Commonwealth in the perfur- 
mance of services and the exercise of the powers transferred from the 
State to the Commonwealth should not exceed one million and a 
quarter. Furthermore it is provided that accounts shall be kept 
between all the States of the customs due to each on home consump- 
tion for one year only—namely, the first year in which a uniform 
tariff prevails. A special concession will be made to New South 
Wales, or in any case in which the other colonies rise or fall above 
the average, ascertained on a population basis. For instance, if the 
average contributed was 40s. per head, then, if New South Wales 
contributed 50s., a sliding scale would be adopted until, at the end 
of five years, when a uniform per capita distribution was reached, the 
10s. due to New South Wales would be returned at the rate of 2s. 
per year till 40s. was reached. A similar process has been followed 
for bringing the other colonies up to the standard, so that Tasmania 
{with a contribution of 30s.) would receive back almost as much as 
she contributed. 

So far the reception of the Commonwealth Bill by the various 
colonial Legislatures has been eminently favourable. The majority of 
them have accepted the main principles of it. That there will be nu 
opposition to the scheme is too much to expect from average human 
nature. The Labour party in Australia is known to be opposed to 
Federation, as they consider they are able to do more to improve the 
lot of the working man in the State Legislatures than they could 
effect in the Federal. Besides, the attitude of Queensland has 
been used as a handle by the opponents of Federation, who argre 
that Federation without one of the largest colonies in — group 
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would be an utter farce. Certainly, if the latter were to stand out, 
the situation would become very complicated, but there is now every 
hope that the Queenslanders will fall in with the wishes of the 
majority of their fellow- Australians, 

It may be asked, in fine, What are the benefits likely to accrue to 
the Antipodean States from the achievement of this much-longed-for 
and keenly-discussed Federation? Well, even as the coalescence of 
the various British North American colonies into the glorious 
Dominion of Canada has resulted in the advancement of the national 
prosperity of each of the contracting States, so there is every pros- 
pect that the same effect will be produced by the achievement of 
Federation in Australia. As New Zealand will not at present par- 
ticipate in the movement it will be a purely Australian, not an 
Australasian, one. But within the great island continent, and 
including Tasmania which lies so close, the result will be to put a 
stop to that ruinous war of tariffs which works such illimitable harm 
to intercolonial trade. If Federation be consummated, then inter- 
colonial Free Trade must follow as a matter of course. At present 
the bitterest of tariff wars prevail among the respective States—a. 
condition of things as deplorable as it is ruinous. Intercolonial 
reciprocity might do much, but it cannot for a moment be placed in 
the same category with intercolonial Free Trade. The prosperity 
that would result from such a state of trade would be as phenomenal 
as it would be beneficial. 

Further, in the event of Federation becoming consummated, the 
cumulative voice of the colonies in favour of any object would be 
immensely strengthened. The testimony of each colony individually 
in support of any definite end is undoubtedly of no small force. But 
how much greater would be the influence of the collective voice of 
these States through their Federal Legislature! The Commonwealth 
Parliament would carry infinitely greater weight with the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies than the decisions of the whole five Austra- 
lian Legislatures taken individually. Therefore their wants are more 
likely to receive attention and their wrongs to be redressed. 

Again, as regards the question of colonial defence, the safety of 
the island continent is more assured when its protection is placed in 
the hands of one central authority than if five different ‘‘ Ministers 
of Defence” were providing for the safety each of his own colony. 
Federation would mean a conservation of energy, would enable the 
whole forces of the Commonwealth without delay to be concentrated 
on one point in case of any hostile attack, in place of time being lost 
in obtaining the consent of five different Ministers to despatch their 
troops to the spot in danger. Union is strength, and never would 
it be more triumphantly demonstrated than in such a case as the one 
under notice. 

Federation will tend to increase the aggregate volume of trade 
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flowing to and from the great island Commonwealth, Whereas in 
the past the diverse names of the colonies—New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania—have tended to confuse the commercial world, and have 
undoubtedly led to unfortunate misunderstandings, the generic name 
of ‘Australia ” will come more and more into use, and the misleading 
State names be forgotten. __ 

Further, in place of the intercolonial jealousies which indisputably 
prevail between the inhabitants of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, and the like, a federal sentiment will be fostered. Men 
will realise they are colonial brethren in the highest and best sense 
of the word. Unity will take the place of diversity, and that 
parochialism which is the curse of the present state of things—in 
other words, that jealousy of every other colony but the one to which 
an individual belongs—will disappear in a nobler, better nationalism 
that will be synonymous with the whole island continent. 

Sincerely is the hope to be cherished that Federation may now be 
achieved. The whole round of colonial life would be re-moulded by 
the change. The instability of colonial finance would become a thing 
of the past ; public credit would be completely restored ; a new volume 
of trade would at once begin to flow towards Australia ; capital, with 
the best class of capitalists, would be attracted thither; and an im- 
migration of the best type of settlers would likewise set in when 
financial and commercial conditions had become more stable and 
more favourable. No greater boon of these latter days could be 
desired for the island continent than that Federation should be con- 
summated without delay, for thereby everything which the warmest 
well-wisher of British supremacy beyond the seas desires would at 


once be immutably assured. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
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THE recent centenary of Edmund Barke’s death’ recalls Sophocles’ 
line in the Edipus Tyrannus : 


Todas 8 ddous €Movra Ppovtidos mravas. 


The genius of Burke is platonically democratic in its multifariousness. 
As an orator he was among the greatest in an age of eloquence, as 
a political philosopher he lives to-day without a rival except Bacon. 
as a writer he wrote some of the most valuable books of the 
eighteenth century, as a conversationalist, we have it on the evidence 
of Samuel Johnson himself, he was without a rival. While the 
mind is fascinated by the mere enumeration of the attributes of his 
prodigal genius, curiosity and controversy have been ceaseles#@y 
attracted to such questions as to the reason why his youth is so 
enveloped in obscurity, to the interminable dispute as to whether or 
not he was Junius, and how he managed to purchase the Beaconsfield 
estate. Many of the rumours on these subjects are, no doubt, mere 
contes en Tair. Some thirty years ago, according to Mr. Lecky, the 
last word was said about the purchase of the Beaconsfield estate, 
and the same eminent authority considers that the account rendered 
was satisfactory enough, and that it is idle to pursue the subject. 
Mr. Morley even takes the trouble to deny the rumour that Burke 
ever went to America, or that he was a cavaliere servente of Peg 
Woffington. The evidence that Burke paid a visit to America 
seems, perhaps, worth a little more consideration than Mr. Morley 
gives it, since it rests on the highly respectable evidence of 
Benjamin West, a President of the Royal Academy, who was himself 
an American.’ Again, why should not Burke have been an admirer 
of Peg Woffington? Garrick was. Peg Woffington used to make 
tea for him, and Boswell mentions that the only objection he had to 


1 Burke died July 9, 1797, at his residence, “ Th2 Gregories,” Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
2 Essays of a Critic,’ vol. ii. p, 328. 
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make was that she made it toostrong. This Garrick rather curiously 
expressed hy objecting that it was “as red as blood.”’ If Peg 
Woffington’s circle of admirers included so a able a man as Garrick, 
who, as Johnson said, “ was the first man in the world for sprightly 
conversation,” * why, it might even have included Burke. Again, 
if both Burke and Garrick admired Peg Woffington, and Burke was 
Junius, we arrive at a motive for the almost insane resentment 
expressed by Junius against Garrick.’ But, fortunately, the 
importance of solving such questions as these is not proportioned to 
the difficulty. Genius, as Goethe wrote to Byron, rises above the 
dross and lees of the age and the individual. : 

Mr. Lecky says: ‘‘ There is no political figure of the eighteenth 
century which retains so enduring an interest, or which repays so 
amply a careful study, as Edmund Burke. All other statesmen seem 
to belong wholly to the past; for though many of their achievements 
remain, the profound changes that have taken place in the condition 
of English political life have destroyed the significance of their 
policy and their example. A few fine flashes of rhetoric, a few 
happy epigrams, a few laboured speeches, which now seem cold, 
lifeless, and commonplace, are all that remains of the eloquence of 
the Pitts, of Fox, of Sheridan, or of Plunket. But of Burke it may 
truly be said that there is scarcely any serious political thinker in 
Eng)and who has not been profoundly influenced in the way of strong 
repulsion or strong attraction.”* Mr. John Morley writes: “The 
historic method, fitting in with certain dominant conceptions in the 
region of natural science, is bringing men round to a way of looking 
at society for which Burke’s maxims are exactly suited; and it 
seems probable that he will be more frequently and more seriously 
referred to within the next twenty years than he has been within the 
whole of the last eighty.” * 

One circumstance is curiously corroborative of Mr. Morley’s 
remark that we are living in an age of renaissance as far as Burke is 
concerned. Lord Macaulay, in his Zssays, especially in his review of 
Southey’s Colloquies, always speaks of Burke with the greatest 
admiration. Mr. Morley mentions that the great Whig historian, 
after reading Burke's works over again, exclaimed: ‘‘ How admirable! 
the greatest man since Milton!” But, in his revicw of Hallam’s 
History of England, Macaulay does Burke great injustice. He says 
that Burke misjudged the real danger of his own times by indulging 
in his apprehensions of the undue exaltation of prerogative. Yet in 
the very opering passages of the Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
to which Macaulay made express reference, we find Burke saying : 
“The power of the Crown, almost dead and rotten as Prerogative, 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, c. xliv. p. 368. 2 Ibid. c. xiv. p. 113. 
3 Private Letters of Junius, Nos. 40, 41. 

* History of England in the Highteenth Century, chap. xi. p. 181. 

® Burke in English Men of Letters Series ;: Edmund Burke, ch. x. p. 216. 
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has grown up anew, with much more strength and far less odium, 
under the name of Influence. An influence which operated without 
noise and without violence; an influence which converted the very 
antagonist into the instrament of power, which contained in itself a 
perpetual principle of growth and renovation, and which the 
distresses and the prosperity of the country equally tended to 
augment, was an admirable substitute for Prerogative, that, being 
only the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its 
original stamina irresistible principles of decay and dissolution.” ' 
Yet after this we find Lord Macaulay saying, in his review of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, that Burke imagined that “ the 
prerogative was too strong for the Constitution, that the principles of 
the Revolution were abandoned, that the system of the Stuarts was 
restored.” It may be added, in the same place Macaulay does the 
‘same injustice to Junius that he did to Burke. Yet Junius wrote 
explicitly enough :* ‘‘ We have nothing to apprehend from Preroga- 
tive, but everything from undue influence.” Surely the above might 
form the charter of the anti-Macaulay school, whose views were 
powerfully maintained some thirty years ago in an article in the 
‘Quarterlu Review. Perhaps in order to understand the present 
renaissance of Burke's political philosophy, it is only necessary to 
suppose that he is more attentively studied than in Lord Macaulay’s 
day. But, in the Lssays of a Critic, Mr. C. W. Dilke some forty 
years ago described Burke’s influence as gigantic. 

Samuel Johnson once said, ‘“ Burke’s stream of mind is per- 
petual.” Bat Mr. Lecky says, ‘‘ Burke never attained, or perhaps 
aspired to, that fastidious delicacy and polish of scholarship which 
is the pride of the great English schools.” Charles James Fox,’ on 
being appealed to as to the extent and finish of Burke’s scholarship, 
wrote: ‘‘In answer to your letter of the 9th instant, I have no 
difficulty in saying that what has been told you of Mr. Burke’s 
ignorance of Greek, and superficial knowledge of Latin, is perfectly 
false. He knew of Greek as much, or more, than persons usually 
do, who have neglected it since their leaving school or college, which 
was, I believe, in a great degree his case. I have heard him quote 
Homer and Pindar. Latin appeared to me to be very familiar to 
him, and particularly the works of Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and 
Tacitus. It is impossible to read Mr. Burke’s works, and not to see 
that he imitated the first-mentioned of those authors more particu- 
larly, as well in his turn of thinking as in the manner of expression. 
I believe, however, he had not any very nice critical knowledge even 
of Latin, and less of Greek, nor were grammatical inquiries in 
general mach in his way.” Francis, who was the son of a famous 
scholar, noted, like Fox, that the thoughts of Burke “ gieamed with 


' Burke's Select Works, vol. i. p. 10. 2 Letter 44, Woodfall’s edition. _ 
3 Essays of a Critic, vol. ii. p. 311. By Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
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Ciceronian ore.” He wrote to Lord Holland: “It did not escape 
me, nor did he [Burke] wish to conceal it, that Cicero was the 
model, on which he laboured to form his own character, in eloquence, 
in policy, in ethics, and philosophy. With this view he acted on a 
principle of general imitation only, and in my opinion, infinitely sur- 
passed the original.” The late Mr. C. W. Dilke acutely observed 
in the Atheneum: “ At the time when Burke was growing into 
manhood, Middleton's Life of Cicero (published in 1741) was enjoy- 
ing great vogue, and it may have fostered Burke’s love for the style 
of the Roman orator.”'’ It is perhaps significant to note, in view 
of what Fox wrote about Burke’s familiarity with Latin, that, never- 
theless, he signed the round robin requesting Johnson to write an 
English epitaph for his old fellow-student at Trinity College, Oliver 
Goldsmith.* Boswell says that Johnson did not accede to the request, 
although it was signed by some of the gens lumineux of the eighteenth 
century. Whether, however, Burke was a finished scholar or not is 
nearly an idle question. His delicacy of taste in judgment of art 
was warmly recognised by both Reynolds and Barry; Adam Smith 
declared that he had found no other man who, without communica- 
tion, had thought out the same conclusions on political economy as 
himself ; Winstanley, the Camden Professor of Ancient History, bore 
witness to his great knowledge ‘‘of the philosophy, history, and 
filiation of languages, and of the principles of etymological deduction ” ; 
Arthur Young, the first living authority on agriculture, acknow- 
ledged his obligation to Burke for much information about his special 
pursuits, Johnson once declared he knew but two men who had 
risen considerably above the common standard—Lord Chatham and 
Edmund Burke. 

The traditions of Burke’s eloquence in Parliament are abundant 
and wonderfully consistent. Grattan, as early as 1769, designated 
him as “unquestionably the first orator among the Commons of 
England.” But as Lord Macaulay asked, in his review of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Church and State—‘* Why go deep into a question as 
Barke, only to be, like Burke, coughed down, or left speaking to 
green benches and red boxes?” Horace Walpole and Erskine 
{Chancellor in All the Talents Ministry, 1806-7) are perhaps the 
most competent witnesses that there are as to the failure that Burke 
was in the House. The reasons seem to have been that Burke was 
defective in histrionic power, in this respect differing greatly from the 
Pitts; that his delivery was execrable, as Erskine said; that his 
utterance was often hurried and eager; and, lastly, that he never 
lost a strong Irish accent. In addition to this, Burke, according to 
the whole current of contemporary authority, was often inurbane, 
especially in his attack on Lord North. It is, however, true that 
80 were all the greatest men of that day, even the great Pitt not 
1 Essays of a Critic, v. ii. c. vii. p. 312. 2 Boswell's Life of Johnson, c. xxxix. p. 311. 
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excepted. Wilkes observed that: ‘‘ Amid all the brilliancy of 
Burke’s imagination and the exuberance of his wit, there is a strange 
want of taste. It was observed of Apelles’ Venus, that her flesh 
seemed as if she had been nourished by roses: his oratory would 
make one sometimes suspect that he eats potatoes and drinks 
whisky.”' The incorrect nature of the classical allusion does not 
deprive the reference to Burke of its appositeness, and Mr. Lecky 
quotes it. Sheridan once commented on the strange fact that, in 
spite of Purke’s eminence, he was not ranked among the two best 
speakers in the House of Commons. Gerald Hamilton once said 
that while everywhere else Burke seemed the first man, in the House 
of Commons he only seemed the second. Sir Erskine May, in his 
Constitutional History of England, places Burke after the Pitts and 
Fox in oratorical eminence. Mr. Morley says that one reason for 
the comparative failure of Burke’s speeches in the House was that 
he never resorted to the higher forms of commonplace. To expatiate 
on the obvious is the frequent and certain resource of the first-class 
rhetorician. The French express the same idea by the jew de mots— 
“ Toutes les vérités ne sont pas bonnes & dire.” Burke’s maxims and 
lofty generalisations were not calculated to produce an instantaneous 
impression on the consciousness of an audience like the House of 
Commons of that day, which, to use the words of Junius, ‘‘ never 
entered heartily into a debate till they had divided”? But Burke's: 
general failure in producing a dramatic effect upon bis audience does 
not warrant the conclusion that he always failed in doing so. 
Persons of all nations, and even Burke’s personal enemies, like 
Horace Walpole, rendered testimony to the rare power he had, on 
oceasion, of producing the most extraordinary eff-ct in the House, 
by pathos as well as by humour. One possible reason for his 
failure in producing an immediate influence in the House seems to 
have been that, unlike Fox, he was not a born debater, but a born 
writer. The style of Burke’s orations is very similar to that of his 
pamphlets ; and fine rhetorical passages are as frequently met in 
the latter, Mr. Lecky observes, as in the former. Macaulay says: 
“ Fox, in his History of James II., wrote debates.” But Burke spoke: 
essays in the House. Grattan once said, “ Barke’s speeches were: 
far better suited to a patient reader than an impatient hearer.” But 
while Burke spoke essays, he never exhibited, according to such 
high authorities as Horace Walpole and Sir Gilbert Elliott, the least 
trace of preparation. Much less did he read his speeches. It has 
been observed Curran delivered the most brilliant of his forensic 
utterances, in defence of Hamilton Rowan for libel, with all the 
appearance of an extempore performance, and that the only osten- 
sible preparation was a few words scribbled on the back of his brief. 


1 Boswell's Life of Johnson, c. liv. p. 454 and note. 
2 Junius’ Letter to the Duke of Grafton, May 30, 1769. 
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Lord Macaulay notices that Burke’s style, like that of Bacon, 
became more ornate and gorgeous as he advanced in age. In his 
Essay on Bacon Macaulay says: ‘In his [Burke’s] youth he wrote 
on the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, by the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture, by the faces and necks of beautiful 
women, in the style of a Parliamentary report. In his old age he 
discussed treaties and tariffs in the most fervid and brilliant language 
of romance.” Mr. Lecky also speaks of his copiousness of diction, 
of the gorgeous beauty of his descriptive passages; and even adds 
that some of his reported speeches were wild and tawdry even to 
inanity. But it is historically consistent that the flores et dulcissi- 
me veneres of Burke’s rhetoric should have become so rich and bril- 
liant. He lived in an age when literary taste sanctioned the 
employment of dicta phalerata—of a florid and gaudy rhetoric. 
Johnson had his Garagantuesque style; even he had to declare that 
under his influence Robertson used “ too long words, and too many 
of them;” the most witty of Junius’s critics declared that “his 
tinselled page with airy cadence ran ;” and what is, perhaps, more 
significant, Sheridan—of whom Byron said that whatever he had 
done was the best of its kind—was a student and commentator of 
Aristzenetus, the most florid sophist of antiquity. Macaulay says 
that when Burke, at forty, wrote his Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents, his reason and his judgment had reached their full maturity, 
but his imagination was still in its splendid dawn. ‘This is absolute 
truth, powerfully conveyed. But it is also true of the national 
imagination. In 1770, in poetry as well as in art and rhetoric, the 
most accepted standard was that of the self-conscious and imagina- 
tively anarchical school, as Professor Courthope has lately designated 
them. Only Collins, among poets, had ushered in the dawn of the 
unconscious, natural, spontaneous, and romantic school. In rhetoric 
the taste of Burke’s age inclined to Cicero; while now, at least in 
theory, Demosthenes’ comparatively rude and purer style is regarded 
as the ideal. This, partially at least, accounted for the tawdriness 
and rhetorical tinsel and spangle of Burke’s later rhetoric. 

In Wraxall’s Memoirs (vol. ii, pp. 35-8) there are many interest- 
ing reminiscences of Burke. We there read that, in dress and 
exterior, Burke “was not less negligent than Fox,” and that he 
constantly wore spectacles. Testimony is there also borne to his 
Trish accent, as strong “as if he had never left the banks of the 
Shannon ;” and also to “his vehement’ and rapid enunciation.” 
Burke may not have been Junius—Mr. Morley scouts the idea— 
but he resembled Junius in sustained ire. Lord Macaulay says, in 
his Essay on Warren Hastings : ‘“ ‘ Doest thou well to be angry ?’ was: 
the question asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet. And he 
answered, ‘I do well.’ This was evidently the temper of Junius.” 
And there is abundant evidence that it was the temper of Edmund 
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Burke. Frances Burney said: “ Burke's irritability is so terrible 
on that theme [politics] that it gives immediately to his face the 
expression of a man who is going to defend himself from murderers.” 
In Wraxall’s Memoirs the following testimony is rendered to Burke's 
fiery disposition: ‘‘ Throughout his general manner and deportment 
in Parliament there was a mixture of petulancy, impatience, and at 
times of intractability, which greatly obscured the lustre of his talents. 
His very features, and the undulating motions of his head, were 
eloquently expressive of this irritability, which on some occasions 
seemed to approach towards alienation of mind.” Mr, Morley men- 
tions that “the late Lord Lansdowne, who must have heard the 
subject discussed by those who were most concerned in it, was once 
asked by a very eminent man of our own time why the Whigs kept 
Burke out of their Cabinets. ‘ Barke!’ he cried ; ‘ he was so violent, 
so overbearing, so arrogant, so intractable, that to have got on with 
him in a Cabinet would have been utterly and absolutely impossible.’”’ 
When defending his conduct on a certain occasion when he was 
Paymaster-General in the Coalition of 1783, Mr. Morley says: 
«‘ Burke showed an irritation which would have carried him to gross 
lengths if Fox and Sheridan had not by main force pulled him down 
into his seat by the tails of his coat.” Burke said of himself he 
was always under the influence of some furor or other, from the 
furor logicus to the furor poeticus. Like Macaulay, Burke always 
had a hobby-horse. But again, as Mr. Gladstone observes of Macaulay, 
this hobby-horse was of such prodigious vigour that it was liable to 
run away with him. Lord Brougham’ writes that Burke, like 
Lafayette, whom he pursued with unaccountable animosity, was a 
hero of one idea. This idea at one time took the form of the con- 
viction of Hastings’ guilt. Then it changed toa horror of the French 
Revolution. ‘‘ When the two ideas concurred,” Lord Brougham says, 
“the havoc made in Burke’s understanding was more prodigious 
still.” It actually induced him to accuse all East Indians of being 
Jacobins! But, great as Burke's irritability undoubtedly was, it 
would be easy to adduce as many instances of Pitt's. 

Mr. Lecky says: ‘‘ There are few things, I think, more melan- 
choly in English history than that Chatham and Burke should never 
have been cordially united.” The distinguished historian of Hngland 
in the Eighteenth Century adds, in the spirit of Samuel Johnson, that 
Burke and Chatham were incomparably the ablest men then living 
in English politics. But, besides incompatibility of character, there 
was material divergence of opinion between the shy and retiring 
Burke and the theatrical and ostentatious Pitt. Burke was essen- 
tially what a late Chancellor called a living politician “of light and 
leading,” a partisan in politics. Plato, in the Republic, says that 


1 Burke (English Men of Letters Series) c. vii. p. 141, edition 1894. 
2 Statesmen of Geo. 111. 
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policies are ultimately subverted by an abuse of their own characteristic 
principle. Hence, it is consistent with Burke’s avowed defence of 
party that he should have consummated the ruin of his own. Burke 
in politics was an utilitarian. To employ the language of Lord 
Rosebery in his Life of Pitt, Burke aimed at doing the next best. 
Chatham took a more @ priori line: he would have impeached 
Mansfield and precipitated reform, Lord Holland wrote of Burke: 
“He loved to exaggerate everything; when exasperated by the slightest 
opposition, even on accidental topics of conversation, he always pushed 
his principles, his opinions, and even his impressions of the moment, 
to the extreme.” ; 

But nothing can be more patent, from the lucid and luminous 
pages of Mr. Lecky, than that, if Burke’s policy was exaggerated, it 
was exaggerated on the side of caution and even timorousness, Mr, 
Lecky says that ‘‘it was the first principle of Burke and of the school 
of Whig politicians who took their politics from his writings that 
government rests only on expediency, that its end is the good of the 
community, and that it must be judged exclusively by the degree in 
which it fulfils this end.” In a well-known passage Burke described 
the Constitution as a structure. that was built on a dizzy eminence 
surrounded by deep waters. This passage is quoted by Mr. Lecky 
as showing the grave apprehension that Burke, and many of the 
leading Whigs, entertained for the monarchical liberties of England. 
Though such apprehensions, Mr. Lecky says. could - not now be 
entertained, yet, he adds, in the then condition of Europe, they 
were not without justification. Fox spoke of an English victory over 
the Americans as the terrible news from Long Island. He and many 
others, including Horace Walpole, believed that the liberties of 
England would not survive the crushing of the Americans. 

Alike by contemporary authority, such as Dr. Johnson, and by 
history, as personified by Mr. Lecky, Burke has been contrasted with 
Chatham, as being head and shoulders above any other statesmen of 
the day. It might be expected, therefore, that one might find 
passages-at-arms between them, such as occurred between Burke 
himself and Fox, and Brougham and Canning, or Disraeli and Peel. 
But none such seem to have occurred. Chatham described Burke 
to Grafton ‘‘as a man of parts and an ingenious speaker.” But he 
added: ‘* His notions of finance can never be mine.” Burke seems, 
according to his usual rdle, to have expressed himself more freely 
about Chatham. His attitude seems best described by the French 
idiom—“ rire sous cape.’ Alluding to Chatham’s obsequious reverence 
to the King, commented on by Chase-Price and others, Burke said: 
“The least peep into that closet intoxicates him, and will to the 
end of his life.” It is difficult to avoid noticing that Junius, in 
what has been styled by Dr. Mason Good as his ablest and most 
statesmanlike letters, makes a possible innuendo against the notorious 
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obsequiousness of Chatham to the King when he writes (October 
1771): ‘*The present habit of our political body appears to me the 
very reverse of what it ought to be. The form of the Constitution 
leans rather more than enough to the popular branch, while, in effect, 
the manners of the people (of those, at least, who are likely to take 
a lead in the country) incline too generally to a dependence upon 
the Crown.” Burke may not have been Junius. But, as Mr. 
Morley remarks of Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents and 
the Letters of Junius, “ the subject and aim of these famous pieces 
[the Letters of Junius] were not very different from Burke's.” In a 
letter written a long time after Chatham’s death, Burke—who, 
according to Charles James Fox, was familiar with the works of 
Horace—seems, by a reference to the cothurnus, or buskin of classic 
tragedy, to have regarded Chatham as a great tragedian. ‘ Must 
all this theatrical stuffing,” wrote Burke of Chatham, “and raised 
heels be necessary for the character of a great man?” This is the 
very strain of Horace’s remonstrance with Pollio: 


“ More ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropis repetes cothurno.” 


There was a great deal in Burke’s character that had affinity to 
Horace. If Burke was not always what a bishop told Boswell he 
thought Horace must have been—a cheerful contented man, yet, 
like Horace, Burke recommended others to be so. The very first- 
observation that is met in Boswell’s pages about Burke is that he 
recommended a certain restless, anxious individual ‘‘to live easy.” 
This is a very fair gloss indeed on Horace’s Permitte divis cetera. 

Mr. Morley says that Burke will probably be more frequently 
referred to in the course of the next twenty years than he has been 
within the whole of the last eighty. But as regards Burke's views 
on the Constitution, one of his positions in the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent, is diametrically opposed to the view of Professor 
A. V. Dicey, as set forth in the last edition of his Jntroduction to 
the Law of the Constitution. Burke, contended that Parliament—the 
King and the Lords, as well as the Commons—is trustee for the 
people. Professor Dicey, contravening this view, which was also- 
held by the great jurist Austin, says: ‘‘ Nothing is more certain than. 
that no English judge ever conceded, or under the present Consti- 
tution can concede, that Parliament is in any legal sense trustee for 
the electors. Of such a feigned trust the courts know nothing.” * 
But it is for his axioms that Burke will ever be read. They are 
maxims full of a wisdom that is perennial, applicable to all ages and 
all countries. They are emphatically great thoughts, moral universals- 
that appeal to every mind. ‘‘ Wisdom is not the most severe cor- 


1 Introduction to Law of the Constitution, ed. 1897, p. 72. 
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rector of folly. They are the mutual follies that wage so unrelent- 
ing a war.” “Itis ordained in the eternal constitution of things that 
men of intemperate minds cannot be free: their passions forge their 
fetters.” ‘In political theories the major makes a pompous figure in 
the battle, but the victory of truth depends upon the little minors 
of circumstances.” ‘‘ Circumstances give in reality to every political 
principle the distinguishing colour and discriminating effect. Cir- 
cumstances are what render every civil and political scheme 
beneficial or obnoxious to mankind.” ‘ The people are not to be 
taught to think lightly of their engagements to their governors ; 
else they teach the governors to think lightly of their engagements 
to them.” It is on sayings such as these, destined to be as long 
remembered as the dicta of the Seven Wise Men carved on the 
vestibule of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, that Burke's title to 
everlasting gratitude and recognition rests. 

Borke, it is unnecessary to repeat, was emphatically a party man. 
Francis said of Burke that with him “all mankind was God or 
devil.” But it may fairly be questioned to which party he really 
belonged. It is very easy to say what he was not. He certainly 
was not a Radical. Unlike Lord Chatham, he was totally deficient 
in popular sympathies. In religion, in his own day, Burke was 
called a High Churchman by a bishop, and Mr. Lecky considers him 
a nonjuror. But in politics it is extremely difficult to estimate 
accurately his position. Mr. Morley says, ‘‘ Burke had indeed 
never been anything else than a Conservative.” The contemporary 
authority to which I have just referred, Bishop Watson of Llandaff, 
considered Burke a Tory, perhaps an aristocratic Tory, in the State. 
The question became of the greatest complexity when it is remem- 
bered that authorities, speaking from such different standpoints as 
Mr. Lecky and Mr. Morley, consider that Burke’s political career 
was one consistent whole, and that his later views exhibit no real 
departure from his earlier. Burke’s politieal position, therefore, 
must be judged only by a review of his whole career, considered as 
an homogeneous synthesis, In politics it is often safer to proceed 
on negative lines, to judge a man by his aversions, and not by his 
predilections. As Euripides says: 


of ras méders Exovor Katusuara 
trois dvOautdros elot rodcuiwraro.—Jon, 605-6. 


The manner in which Burke stormed at atheism and the Bill of 
Rights party at all events demonstrates he was no Radical. It is 
much more difficult to determine whether he was a Tory or not, 
‘A high Tory,” said Johnson, “ makes government unintelligible: it 
is lost in the clouds.” Mr. Morley observes that to Burke “ there 
actually was an element of mystery in the cohesion of men in 
societies, in political obedience, in the sanctity of contract; in all 
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that fabric of law, and charter, and obligation, whether written or 
unwritten, which is the sheltering bulwark between civilisation and 
barbarism.” Therefore, it may be argued, Burke was a high Tory. 
Mr. Morley even suggests Burke was as reactionary as De Maistre. 
Like De Maistre, Burke certainly had papal leanings, though, of 
course, not to the same extent. But Mr. Lecky, who has gone into 
the subject at considerable length, shows that Burke was in favour 
of great administrative change, if he did not favour organic change. 
If he violently opposed the Bill of Rights party, he contended that 
the true end of legislation was to give effect to the will of the people. 
If he opposed triennial Parliaments, he advocated the right of the 
electors in Wilkes’ case. If he contended that members could not 
have imperative instructions forced on them by their constituents, he 
nevertheless advocated that the constituents should have a check 
upon the representative, such as the publication of the list of votes 
in important divisions. Every student of Mr. Lecky must be satisfied 
that he has vindicated the character of Burke from being a pure 
reactionary. And it is perhaps even more important to note that 
Burke’s view as to representation being purely a matter of expediency 
would never have allowed him to oppose reform if he had thought 
there was a genuine demand for it. But, as Mr. Lecky shows, 
reform was demanded in Burke’s time as a matter of pure expediency. 
In his estimate of expediency Burke was in error. But it must not 
be inferred that, though he once denounced reform as “ an infernal 
scheme,” Burke would not have come into any project of reform 
that appeared to him to be supported by public opinion. If 
Burke is judged by the opinion he held that representative reform 
was a matter of expediency, he cannot be considered a Tory. He 
once wrote : ‘“‘ My love to the occasionalist, but not to the server of 
occasions.” But the Tories did not prove themselves occasionalists 
on the question of reform. Mr. Lecky writes: “The Tory party 
which prevailed after the French Revolution adopted one side of his 
teaching, but wholly discarded the other, and they made the 
indiscriminate defence of every abuse and the repression and 
restriction of every kind of political liderty the great end of govern- 
ment.” Again, Burke did not hold the same views as other 
opponents of reform. He did not consider, as Junius did in his 
own day, and as Pitt maintained shortly after his (Burke’s) death in 
the Union debate, that nomination boroughs were a legitimate form 
of private property. Nor did Burke indissolubly identify repre- 
sentation with the ownership of the soil. Nor did he believe in 
Divine right. He held that the virtue, spirit, and essence of the 
House of Commons consisted in its being the express image of the 
feelings of the nation. But it would be easy to show that Burke 
differed much more strongly from the Radical view of the moral 
obligation to reform representation than he did from the Tory 
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opponents of reform. Burke stood apart, though not equally apart, 
from the Radical who employed metaphysical doctrines about 
natural rights, natural equality of men, as he did from the Tory who 
regarded Divine right as the corner-stone of his politics. As Lord 
Macaulay wrote at the close of his review of Hallam’s Constitutional 
History : “ Between these extremes there lies a more excellent way.” 
This was the way of Burke, whose influence, as well as ipsissima 
verba, ate apparent in the above review, which contains passages of 
brilliant antithetical eloquence that even Macaulay himself has not 
surpassed. 

Much the greatest of the works of Burke's later life is ‘his 
Reflections on the French Revolution. The recognition it instanta- 
neously gained was as meteoric in brilliancy as it has proved lasting 
in permanence. Yet Mr. Morley observes that it was written with 
a very imperfect information of the social condition of France. It 
contains some remarkable predictions, and some equally remarkable 
mistakes, It was certainly wonderfal, that, in November 1790, even 
after he had bestowed a year’s labour on the book, Burke should 
have predicted the rise of a military despot, the calamities of 1792. 
But then he considered that- France would be doomed to a Jong 
period of military and political impotence, and declared that she 
would be sundered into a number of small States. And after he 
declared this, it is assuredly partial to contend that Burke prophesied 
this rise of Napoleon. If France had been condemned to a long 
period of military and political impotence, what sort of a military 
despot would it have been that would have governed her? Clearly 
not a Napoleon. Catherine IT. of Russia, in her correspondence 
with Grimm, made an infinitely more remarkable prediction at 
exactly the same time as Burke. The Empress declared her 
conviction that a Cesar, a Genseric, a Tamerlane would burst upon 
the scene, This is an unmistakable prediction of the advent of 
Napoleon.' Adams, the American, predicted that the French 
Revolution would probably lead to the destruction of a million human 
beings. The keynote, the burden of Burke's gigantic invective, was 
against the philosophers and Parisian politicians who constructed 
theoretical constitutions, and were blind to the lessons of history. 
With infinitely more reason they might have retorted they were 
only carrying out the logical, if extreme, consequence of a constitu- 
tional movement that had commenced in the fifteenth century. But 
even Mr. Lecky says that the French policy of Burke will find few 
defenders, and that he (the distinguished historian) is certainly 
not among the number.’ Burke’s policy of a crusade against France 
was wrong, because the view he took that the Constitution of 1790 

1 The Duke of Wellington said: ‘‘ Bonaparte is a man apart; you must not put 
him into the common scale : he might have started up at any time.” — Conversations of 


the Duke of Wellington, by Earl Stanhope 
2 History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. v. c. 21. p. 521, 
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was purely speculative and theoretic was wrong. A modern writer 
on constitutional questions, Dr. Charles Borgeand, in his Htablissement 
et Révision des Constitutions en Europe et en Amérique, says that 
constitutions never have been the result of pure speculation, and 
that, even in the eighteenth century, written constitutions were, 
in more respects than one, the work of time and circumstance, 
Mirabeau’s insight detected that the uni-cameral Constitution of 
1790 was really the apotheosis of the monarchical sentiment. M. Duruy, 
in Histoire du Moyen Age, says that the constitutional movement in 
France towards unity, from the fifteenth century onward, took the 
form of building up a strong monarchy, where the King was destined 
to be supreme. The abolition of the nobles’ house was only another 
and final step in this direction. Mr. Morley says that Mirabeau 
secretly wrote to the King, that this plan of reducing all their 
citizens to a single class would have delighted Richelieu. This 
equal surface, he said, facilitates the exercise of power, and many 
reigns in an absolute government would not have done as much as 
this single year of revolution for the royal authority. Burke, while 
he agreed with Mirabeau in this respect, nevertheless attributed the 
project to the speculations of Claviére, Mirabeau, Durovérai, or Siéyes, 
and not to the necessary evolution of the old monarchical idea of 
equality. That the Revolution did not destroy the monarchical 
régime is signally established by the fact that the present Droit 
Administratif is, in the opinion of Mr. Dicey, a survival of the old 
monarchy. Burke saw that the Revolution was aimed against the 
nobles more than the King. He wrote: ‘The name of monarchy, 
and of the hereditary monarchy too, they preserve in France; .. . 
but against the nobility and gentry they have waged inexpiable 
war.” It is interesting to note that even such a Tory as the great 
Duke of Wellington should have made the same comment on the 
first French Revolution. The Duke said: “It was not liberty, but 
equality, that was the mainspring with those who made the Revolution. 
They wanted to put down the exclusive society of the higher orders. 
Under the old system, none were admitted into the great society 
except them whose ancestors were gentilshommes in the reign of 
Philippe Deux.” ’ 

But while Burke rightly described the result, he failed to trace it 
to the true cause. As Mr. Dicey says, we might in England have 
had a Droit Administratif if the Stuarts had not been expelled. It 
is not too much to say that if absolutism had triumphed in England, 
we, like the French, should have abolished the House of Peers. 
But history tells us there was an essential difference between the 
constitutional movement in the two countries. It has been observed 
by Mr. Lecky that Fox, in some very remarkable pamphlets written 


1 Conversations of the Duke of Wellington, 1831-51. By Philip Henry, fifth Earl of 
Stanhope. 
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in 1794, contended that it was the party system which prevented the 
English Constitution from relapsing into what Hume called its 
euthanasia of absolute monarchy. Though Burke may not exactly 
have expressed the same view in the same words, the idea must have 
underlaid his strenuous defence of party. Now that public opinion 
is inclined to see the dangers of the future in the despotism, not of 
a monarch, but of an unqualified democracy, party distinctions are 
tending to become obscured. But the movement certainly began, 
or at least finds a precedent, in Burke’s historic rupture with Fox. 
To quote a geological expression, “the line of fracture” is not the 
One against the Many, but the Few against the Many—the much 
more serious phase of conflict, the Classes against the Masses. But 
Plato says that oligarchy is not the final stage. Burke declared, in 
his Leflections, that “infinite varieties of untried being” awaited 
France in 1790. But, as a Danish thinker has said, “ Life is a 
repetition.” It would be curious to note if Burke's errors of judg- 
ment should reproduce themselves in others, with the appearance 
of political phenomena similar to those which his imagination so 


refracted and distorted. 
N. W. Srsxey. 
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“CLERICAL FIXTURES.” 


THE incumbent of the Established Church is encumbered by many 
unnecessary expenses ; no one will deny this. Glebe rents go down 
and rates go up. In many cases a neglect of business on the part 
of rectors and vicars accelerates poverty. The majority of tenants 
fix upon the “ parson” as a safe object of attack, demanding reduction 
of rents, and if the former has no solicitor or agent, the tenant will 
in most cases succeed, and tithe rent-charges be evaded and rents 
unpaid. ‘There is one unnecessary expense, a burden of the clergy- 
man’s own making, which has been practised for many years, greatly 
to the detriment of the whole Church. I refer to the charges made 
upon “ fixtures” (whatever that may mean) such as old bookshelves, 
kitchen dressers, fire grates, baize-covered swing doors, kitchen ranges, 
garden gates, cisterns, and water-pipes, even house bells. 

In a very large majority of cases these articles are of long standing, 
having been handed down from generation to generation, although 
under the Dilapidation Act of 1871 they have been “ dilapidated 
upon,” and are not the actual property of the incumbent, but belong 
to the freehold, and in case of resignation or death they pass on to 
the successor of the benefice. 

The incumbent of a parish is a corporation sole, having a 
continuous succession. By which means, according to Blackstone, 
original rights are possessed by the successor. “For the present 
incumbent and his predecessor who lived seven centuries ago are in 
law one and the same person, and what was given to the one was 
given to the other also.” 

Here we have clearly a tenancy equivalent to ‘a tenant for life.” 
The same prohibitions as to felling trees and allowing or committing 
“« wilful waste ” apply. 

Let the clergy therefore realise that they are tenants for life; if 
they choose to remain in one benefice or move to several it matters 
but little. If they choose to remove, then they are theoretically 
dead to this life tenancy, and become seised of a fresh one, and so 
on until the last stage, when death deprives them of the freehold. 
The counterpart of these tenancies for life exist just as much among 
the laity, who, of course, move more rarely from one place to 
another. At the same time, such events have happened under special 
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conditions. A vicar may pay tithe rent-charge fo the lay impropriator 
or impropiators, and in some cases ¢o appropiators, who may be a 
corporation, partly lay, partly clerical; but we cannot discuss that 
point now. 

To return to the charges made by an outgoing incumbent to the 
new incumbent: the mere fact that they are both tenants for life—A, 
who is retiring, probably obtaining a fresh life tenancy, and B, who 
is coming in, is about to enter in the same manner—prohibits either 
party, especially A, from charging for anything in the shape of 
“ fixtures,” unless, indeed, they be recently erected, and in the shape 
of articles easily removable, such as furniture left behind for mutual 
valuation. An umbrella-stand not fixed to the wall, or a piano or 
sideboard would be illustrations. 

We all know that an ordinary tenant, with a definite landlord, 
cannot charge to the incoming tenant for any improvements made. 
The landlord is the person concerned, and if the tenant A can get 
any allowance, it will be from the landlord, and not from B, who is 
taking up the expired tenancy of A. 

Who are the landlords of most benefices? Certainly not the out- 
going incumbents, therefore they cannot charge their successors for 
improvements. Possibly, in the case of corporations, lay and 
ecclesiastical, they may be theoretical or hypothetical landlords, but 
such never interfere, as the freehold is an ownership freehold (for life) 
or at pleasure. 

Thus, then, we find landlords charging landlords, or tenants for 
life charging tenants for life, with valuations upon definite fixtures, 
such as are upon or connected with brickwork—i.c., water cisterns, 
pipes, and other immovable fixtures, not sparing even the fire grates or 
stoves, as they are poetically called in some quarters; and it must 
be remembered that these transactions, which are based upon no law, 
occur very frequently when both A and B have removed to their new 
holdings, and the date of resignation has long passed. 

Why, then, do the clergy continue this intolerable imposition ? 

The Dilapidations Act of 1871 may have increased the tendency 
to charge upon articles which no lay tenant for life would tolerate. 
It may be a wise policy to pay half the dilapidations by a heavy 
valuation of so-called ‘‘ fixtures,” the very term forbidding any 
charges to be made unless under recent conditions of erection, if 
then, which is doubtful. 

But this policy is a bad one. A charges B upon a swing baize 
door, A having to pay 10s. for new baize, by order of the diocesan 
surveyor (thus proving that the door is not A’s at all), by which 
charge upon B he hopes to’ get the new baize for nothing. 

What happens? A is himself moving into a new benefice, and 
finds another valuation awaiting him there at the instigation of C, 
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who is also moving. A may obtain £30 from B, and heave to pay 
C the sum of £40, and so on. The result of all these counter- 
valuations is that the weaker are intimidated by the stronger ; that, 
in the long run, A may be the loser, no valuation being necessarily 
equal, and the whole series of transactions are a gain to no incum- 
bent, and in many cases a great loss, owing to there being half-a- 
dozen swing doors in one house against none in the other. 

This mysterious swing door modestly clothed in baize, generally 
green or red, seems to be the cause of much strife! Should A have 
one of these doors to value to B, this will not pay him for six in 
the house of C, who may have an old-fashioned mansion of twenty 
rooms, with long passages. 

None of the clergy move in this matter, but fleece others and 
get fleeced themselves according to the individual pertinacity of the 
claimants. 

Why should stoves (fire grates) be charged for, especially when 
they have passed through four or five hands? Does any ordinary 
tenant pay his landlord for the use of a grate? for the use of taps 
and pipes, of water cisterns, of copper boilers on brickwork, of 
garden gates, of kitchen hooks, kitchen dressers, and even the 
house bells ? 

It is said by apologists that it is ‘a custom of the clergy.” 

So was the use of a black gown many years ago, and it is still a 
legal attire for preaching in, a recent decision proving this, yet the 
custom has almost died out. 

Should the incumbent die, then the executors gather round and 
demand all kinds of valuation from the new incumbent, which they 
generally succeed in getting. Would the executors of a deceased 
lay tenant for life get valuations for fire grates, &c.? Certainly not. 
Why not charge for windows? A dark room with a fire would be 
better than a light one with dismantled fireplace. 

Take the case of those clergymen who have built houses and paid 
for them, and there are many such. When they die or remove, who 
would think of paying for a house that had cost £1000 or more? 
Why are not these glebe houses charged for to the successor? A 
laugh would be the only response to such a query. The greater 
certainly includes the less; yet this system of petty charges still 
flourishes under the cover of the clerical custom, and so is lawful ! 

Let all right-minded incumbents cease from these most dubious 
transactions by sternly refusing to pay for anything but that which 
is lawful and honest; and it is not lawful, neither is it honest, to 
pay for articles which they know they need not pay for, but which 
they will pay for, possibly hoping to get back as much again, or 
even more. 

They permit themselves to be cheated by their tenants without 
a murmur, even with a patient smile; yet bite and devour their 
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own brethren, often placing burdens for life upon some poor incum- 
bent with a large family, who has had much expenditure in the 
shape of moving furniture and other expenses, which he cannot 
afford ; while the outgoing incumbent acknowledges this poor 
man’s cheque, as he calculates the valuation that he is about to pay, 
and, being shrewd, finds a distinct balance in his favour. 


G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 





INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 


THE scheme for the promotion of education established under the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, has been tried long 
enough to warrant a careful scrutiny of its results. It has been a 
fruitful source of questions in Parliament and of complaints and 
controversies in the Press, which, though very limited in their scope, 
kave led to important modifications in the system. It would appear, 
however, that after eighteen years something more is required than 
piecemeal criticism of so gigantic an experiment. For good or evil 
it has shaped the education of four generations of pupils, and the 
time has undoubtedly come for those who have practical experience 
to speak out their minds on the whole question. If the system be 
sound it will be strengthened and consolidated by criticism, but if 
it is unsound, if it is pernicious, a deep obligation rests on those who 
know it best to demand such drastic and fundamental reform as 
will make it all that the legislature intended it to be. It is simple 
justice to say at the outset that in the following pages no hostile 
criticism is aimed at the Intermediate Education Board, who have at 
all times endeavoured, in a spirit of enlightened liberalism, to make 
the most of the existing system. If there be fault it is rather in 
the system itself than in its administration. A few words will be 
sufficient to describe the system so far as it needs to be known for 
present purposes, In the month of November in each year, the 
headmasters send to the Intermediate Commissioners a list, in 
alphabetical order, of all the pupils in their schools, In the following 
February each pupil who is to be presented for examination sends a 
form of application, specifying the subjects in which he proposes to 
be examined, and accompanied by evidence of age. In May the 
Board has to be satisfied, in the case of each candidate, that his 
studies were pursued in Ireland. In June the examinations, exclu- 
sively in writing, are held simultaneously all over Ireland. The 
programme is wide, including English, the classical and modern 
languages, mathematics, natural science, and a few other subjects. 
No pupil, however, may present the whole programme, but consider- 
able freedom is allowed in the choice of subjects. To pass the 
examination generally a student must pass in English, one other 
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language, one mathematical subject, and some fourth ‘subject to which 
not less than 500 marks are assigned in the programme. ‘The 
examination is divided into four grades: the preparatory, for pupils 
not over fourteen years of age; the junior, for those not over 
sixteen ; the middle, for those not over seventeen; and the senior, 
for those not over eighteen. No student under twelve may stand 
the examination in any grade. In spite of all attempts to provide a 
merely qualifying examination for average pupils, the system is 
strictly competitive, and avowedly and severely so for students of 
more than average ability, as a large number of valuable exhibitions 
and prizes are awarded to those who obtain the highest places in. the 
various grades. 

This brief outline of the system will be sufficient to render 
intelligible an inquiry into the extent to which it has been suc- 
cessful in the main purpose for which it exists, to stimulate and 
raise the standard of intermediate education in Ireland. This it 
proposes to do (a) by stimulating pupils and teachers by a system of 
public competition ; (2) by supplying the public with a test of the 
efficiency of the schools; (c) by subsidising the schools. In all 
three directions it has resulted in notable failure. 

Competition is universally admitted to be bad for education. To 
know all that is contained in a set of school books is not the object 
of education, but is that of competition. In education the method 
of acquiring knowledge is incomparably more important than the 
knowledge itself; in competition it is the exact reverse. Amongst 
the most valuable instruments of education are the labour of the 
pupil, his failures, his very mistakes; in competition all these are 
simply waste of time. In education the master is a skilful and 
patient guide who lovingly watches the student’s progress, but inter- 
feres only in so far as direction becomes necessary ; in competition the 
master is a crammer whose business it is to make up knowledge in 
neat parcels and present everything cut and dried to the pupil so as 
to avoid the delay inseparable from effort on the part of the latter. 
The immediate results of education are less showy than those of 
cramming ; its final results are not only incomparably more solid and 
enduring, but incomparably more brilliant too. The victim of cram 
is carried in his master’s arms, the educated student walks boldly on 
his own feet. The Intermediate system of competition encourages 
and develops cramming in its worst form. ll the schools of the 
country are pitted against one another, and the coveted prizes, at the 
end of the year, will go, not to the pupils who are best equipped for 
acquiring knowledge, but to those who have “ got up” most in the 
time. Clearly, a pupil whose personal labour in the acquisition of 
knowledge is reduced to a minimum, whose master presents every- 
thing to him neat and crisp and ready for immediate use, will be 
able to take in in a short time, and retain sufficiently for examination 
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purposes, vastly: more than one whose time is spent in the toilsome 
effort to acquire knowledge for himself. Accordingly, the master who 
desires his pupils to succeed in the Intermediate competition must 
cast away from him all scruples, and allow himself to degenerate into 
acrammer. In any competitive system this unfortunate necessity is 
inevitable ; in the Intermediate system it exists in a peculiarly aggra- 
vated form. In other systems the examinations are conducted by 
men who become experts from practice, and know how much it is 
fair to expect from candidates, so that they are able to frame and 
maintain a fairly uniform standard of examination ; in the Inter- 
mediate system the examiners are, almost exclusively, men who have 
never taught in Intermediate schools, and they are invariably changed 
after a year or two, lest, one would imagine, experience might fit 
them for their positions. The result is that all a master’s ingenuity 
and industry are exercised in the effort to put before his class every 
quip and crank that may suggest itself to an indefinite variety of 
idiosyncrasies. 

The essential evil of this cannot be too strongly insisted on. Ifa 
master has a promising pupil he straightway regards him as a 
probable exhibitioner, and, knowing that he will have to enter the 
lists in a keen competition with every other promising boy of the 
same age in Ireland, his whole object is to cram him with the largest 
possible amount of readily available knowledge. The pupil is made 
to feel that he is to rely, not on his own efforts, but on those of his 
master, for the smoothing away of all difficulties, and that his great 
aim must be to cram his memory to its fullest extent with the items of 
information contained in text-books, or otherwise culled for him and 
presented to him. The master on his side feels that his efficiency is 
directly proportional to his familiarity with examination papers, and 
his knack of subordinating everything to the exigencies of the 
written test. In grammar, for instance, the broad rules and 
principles which constitute the genius of a language are considered 
practically worthless in comparison to the mass of details made up of 
exceptional and uncommon forms and usages, and the latter are not 
left to be met and learned in the course of reading, but are driven 
into the tender mind of the beginner in dry catalogues, by a sheer 
memory grind, at the rate of so many per day. In mathematical 
exercises the pupil whose memory is familiar with the greatest pos- 
sible number of typical examples is considered, and is, incomparably 
better prepared for the competition test than one whose young mind 
is being steadily trained to grasp for himself the difficulties of 
examples, and by his own independent efforts reduce them to their 
types, And so with every item in the whole programme. The 
duller pupils are, if possible, still more banefully affected. If they 
sit in the same classes with their quicker brethren the pace the 
master is compelled to keep on is altogether too much for them, and 
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if an attempt is made to provide separate classes for the quick and 
the dull the former inevitably monopolise the best teaching power of 
the school. Practical experience has amply proved the impossibility 
under the Intermediate system of doing full justice to all the pupils 
of a school, even when the headmaster can afford the expense of a 
sufficiently large staff to attempt to grapple successfully with a hope- 
less problem. 

But the stunting and ruining of brilliant young minds by the 
substituting of cram for education, and the comparative neglect of 
those less gifted or less precocious, do not exhaust the evils of this 
unfortunate system. Nobody will venture to assert in cold blood 
that it is desirable to subject the physical and mental health and 
development of boys, year after year from the age of twelve to 
eighteen, to the terrible strain of an unbroken grind, similar in 
character, and, for them, not less severe than that for a stiff Civil 
Service competition. Yet this is just what takes place. Boys 
spend five or six hours a day in the class-room, and more than an 
equal number of additional hours in study. They work until the 
young mind grows weary and dull, and, after an interval of sleep, 
the same grinding round begins again. Many parents have the 
common sense to object to this cruel system and forbid it, but the 
vast majority are dazzled and blinded by the prospect of honour and 
reward. The unfortunate headmaster who would have the humanity 
to resist it must be prepared to be regarded as incompetent, and to 
have his school branded asinefficient. It may be charitably believed 
that the framers of the Intermediate system of education did not 
foresee its pernicious results, but the results are now plain as the sun 
at noon, and it is little short of criminal to refuse to see them. An 
insane system of competition, designed to raise the standard of edu- 
cation has destroyed all true education, and substituted cramming in 
its place, has made the master the menial of his pupil to cut and 
hew for him, snd has made the pupil a mental cripple unable to 
stand erect without assistance. The system which produces such 
results is self-condemned, and cannot point to any beneficial effects 
it may produce as a justification of its existence. Its failure to 
promote, nay rather its inherent efficacy to destroy, true education 
cannot be compensated for by any minor advantages. But the 
other advantages claimed for this system do not exist. One of its 
chief recommendations has been the belief that it furnishes a 
valuable public test of the efficiency of the various schools of the 
country. It is worth while to see if this be so. According to the 
census of 1891, the total number of pupils attending superior, 7c. 
Intermediate schools in Ireland was 24,271, while the total number 
presented for examination under the Intermediate system in 1895, 
was 83238, only a third of the number of pupils in the schools 
which this system is supposed to test. This valuable test then is 
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not applied in any way to some 16,000 pupils, two-thirds of those 
for whose benefit it was presumably designed. In these circum- 
stances the Intermediate system can scarcely be regarded as in any 
sense an adequate test of the progress of Intermediate education | 
in Ireland. But even this startling fact is not the worst. Of the 
8323 pupils presented for examination in 1895, only 4973 passed, 
59°8 per cent. To understand how this affects the value of the 
Intermediate system as a test of the schools, a few words of explana- 
tion are necessary. A number is assigned to each candidate before 
the examination, and the pass lists published subsequently give the 
names of the successful candidates, and of the schools at which they 
were educated, but only the examination numbers of those who 
fail, with the result that, in 1895, of the 24,271 pupils of inter- 
mediate schools, those about whom satisfactory information was given 
to the public were less than 5000, about a fifth of the whole. A 
valuable public test indeed of the progress of Intermediate education 
and of Intermediate schools ! 

The magnitude of the evil is better seen from the case of a typical 
school of, say, one hundred pupils. Taking fairly liberal percentages 
from the published figures, the record of such a school may be briefly 
put thus, fifty-five are not presented for examination at all, and of 
the forty-five remaining, twenty-five pass and twenty fail. Although 
the age limits automatically exclude many of the fifty-five who are 
not presented, a large number of them are deliberately kept back by 
the manager as not being sufficiently promising material. At any 
rate, the hard fact is there, fifty-five out of one hundred pupils are 
not subjected to any public test whatever. Taking this in connection 
with what has already been said about the grinding pace that has to 
be kept on in the intermediate classes proper in the school, it will at 
once be apparent that the temptation to a manager to concentrate the 
best teaching power of the school on the forty-five who are to be 
presented for examination is very grievous, if not overwhelming. 
One thing at least is certain, the public have no means of judging 
whether he does or not. Again it would appear that information 
about those who fail would be quite as valuable as information about 
those who pass, if the public are to form a rational estimate of the 
efficiency of the schools. But apparently the Intermediate Board 
thinks otherwise. All clue to the names of candidates who fail, or of 
the schools at which they were educated is carefully suppressed. 
Hence another grievous temptation to the master in the case of those 
who are not well able to keep up to his pace. Let them take their 
chance. If they pass, well and good; if they fail, nobody will be 
the wiser, and the public, which can judge only by his successes, will 
be vastly more attracted by the brilliancy of a few than by an increase 
in number at the expense of brilliancy. And here, lest anything 
should be wanting to complete the imposture, the Press steps in with 
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excellent intentions but pernicious effect. The Intermediate Board 
makes no attempt to tabulate the results of the various schools, nor 
does it make public the information in its possession, which alone 
could give any such table even the semblance of fairness—viz., the 
total number of pupils in each school, the number presented for 
examination, and the number withheld, the number of those presented 
who passed, and the number who failed. The newspapers unfortu- 
nately think they are performing an important public duty by 
tabulating the schools according to the number of exhibitions and 
prizes won by each, with the result that the public judge the schools 
by no other standard. The inevitable consequence is that managers 
are driven to most unbecoming efforts to get into their schools a few 
students of sufficient brilliancy to secure them a good place in the all- 
important table, knowing well that no amount of honest, conscientious 
training of those who are legitimately their pupils could obtain for 
them anything like the same position in public esteem. Another 
grave temptation to subordinate the advancement of all others to that 
of the very brilliant few. 

It would not be fair to convey the impression that the suppression 
bythe Intermediate Board of information about unsuccessful candidates 
is altogether unreasonable and unmeaning; but, unhappily, the plea 
which may be put forward to justify it involves a fresh condemnation 
of the system. It is simply the unreasonably high pass standard 
required. The very fact that, of the pupils selected and presented 
for examination by the managers of schools themselves, 40 per cent. 
fail to pass is an evident and unanswerable condemnation .of the pass 
standard. It may be urged with apparent justice that the standard 
is very low, 25 per cent. of the marks assigned to each subject. 
On the contrary, this emphasises the condemnation of the standard, 
the severity of which is to be judged, not by the proportion of marks 
alone, but much more largely by the nature of the paper set as a test. 
It seems waste of effort to say more on this point than that the same 
brief paper is set to test at once the gold medallist in a subject and 
the mere pass candidate. The paper is, of course, far more an 
honours than a pass paper, though, by the fiction of the Intermediate 
system, it is supposed to be both. 

Even in the matter of its subsidies to the schools, while freely 
admitting that the Intermediate system does something, that some- 
thing is in many ways illusory and, at the best, falls far short of what 
might be done with the income at the disposal of the Board. In this, 
as in other respects, the inherent evil of the system vitiates its 
management and brings failure in its train. The Intermediate 
system requires a great deal of subdivision of classes and special 
grinding of individuals, which largely increase the expense of working 
a school, and which would not only be unnecessary, but out of place 
in a sounder scheme of education, This increased expenditure must 
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be deducted from the results fees paid to the school before one penny 
can be regarded as given for bond fide improvement and increased 
efficiency. Again, the large results fees obtainable from individual 
students are pleaded by parents, and have to be freely acknowledged 
by managers, as grounds for the substantial reduction of the school 
fees paid by the pupils. An ingenious contrivance for taking away 
with one hand what is given with the other. When due allowance 
is made for these two drawbacks, it is very doubtful whether the 
majority of schools, especially boarding-schools, derive any substantial 
benefit from the results fees paid by the Board. It is certain at 
least that it would be most illusory to quote the gross figure paid as 
in any way representing the net gain to the school. 
The expenditure of the Board in 1895 may be summarised as 
under : 
£ 

Administration : : : ; . 4,003 

Conduct of Examinations ‘ ; . dolor 

Rewards to Students ; : : . 15,486 

Results Fees to Schools. ° ‘ . 54,868 


Total £87,060 19 11 





The first and last of these items may at present be allowed to 
pass unchallenged; but the second and the third, amounting to 
£28,189 1s, 3d., nearly one-third of the total expenditure, demand 
serious consideration. To take the third item first. A sum of 
£15,436 6s. 9d. was expended chiefly as follows : In the senior grade, 
prizes of £50; in the middle grade, exhibitions of £30 a year, 
tenable for two years; in the junior grade, exhibitions of £20 a 
year, tenable for three years; and in the preparatory grade, prizes 
of £20. In each grade the number of prizes or exhibitions awarded 
is one for every ten who pass in the grade. If these are meant as 
rewards for the pupils, they are ridiculously extravagant, and the 
whole thing is a preposterous waste of money. If, on the’ other 
hand, they are meant as aids to the parents of promising pupils whose 
means may be slender, it is astonishing that no such condition 
is attached to the gaining of these prizes and exhibitions; on the 
contrary, they are set up for open, unrestricted competition and 
naturally fall mainly to those who are able to attend well equipped and 
expensive schools. Those best acquainted with the working of the 
system in practice know well that the extent to which money prizes 
promote education amongst those who could not otherwise pursue 
their studies is quite insignificant. What they do promote is 
sordid ambition in both pupils and parents which secures the supre- 
macy of cram. They are, in fact, the price paid for the sacrifice of 
true education. 

The expenditure on the mere conducting of the examinations is 
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almost incredible. Under this head the sum spent was £12,752 14s. 6d. 
It must be borne in mind that this enormous sum was spent on the 
examinations alone, and that the cost of general administration, 
£4003 17s. 8d., was provided for separately. A practical idea of the 
extraordinary nature of this item may be got from the consideration 
that £12,752 spent on the examination of 8323 pupils was at the rate 
of upwards of £1 10s. per head. Yet it would not be easy to point 
out how any substantial reduction could be effected under the competi- 
tive system. The whole work must be done within a comparatively 
short time. It is therefore necessary to employ a large number of 
examiners. The number employed in 1895 was seventy-one, and 
their remuneration for setting papers and marking answers was 
£5285 12s, 1ld. It is necessary, moreover, that the examinations 
be held simultaneously throughout Ireland, with the result that 
250 centre-superintendents had to be appointed, at a cost of 
£4451 15s. 11d., for the mere purpose of seeing that the examina- 
tions were fairly conducted. The remainder of the expenditure on 
the examinations, £3015 5s. 8d., was mainly for printing and 
stationery. This enormous expenditure serves no other purpose but 
to bolster up the evil system.of cramming, by deluding the public 
with an elaborate pretence of testing the progress of the schools. 
For the same money the Board could secure the services of twenty- 
one permanent officials, at a salary of £600 a year each, inspectors 
and examiners, who would rapidly become experts, and would give 
to the public the best, indeed the only, sound guarantee of the 
efficiency of the schools. 

There surely is at least strong primdé facie ground for thinking 
that the Intermediate Board has substantially failed to provide a system 
which even tends to promote education to anything like the extent 
which the country has aright to expect. The competition encourages 
the cramming of clever pupils, and involves the comparative neglect 
of those—and they are much the greater number—who, from want of 
quickness of intellect or other causes, are not fit subjects for the 
competition. The so-called public test of the schools is not only 
miserably inadequate in its entirety, but utterly and mischievously 
misleading in the partial way in which it is submitted to the public. 
Finally, it would be a triumph of ingenious wastefulness to devise a 
method of expending the large income of the Board, which would 
be less useful educationally to pupils and schools alike. 

Although it would be quite impossible to present an alternative 
system in the mere conclusion of an article such as this, it may not 
be out of place to suggest the broad outlines of a scheme which 
would appear to minimise existing evils, while possessing many 
features of great hopefulness for the future of intermediate education 
in Ireland. Such a scheme may be briefly described as the substi- 
tution of inspection and separate examination of the schools for the 
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present insane competition. On the score of expense there is no 
difficulty. The present administration need not undergo any sub- 
stantial modification ; its expense, therefore, is already provided for. 
As has been pointed out, the cost of the examinations under the 
existing system would supply the Board with a body of twenty-one 
inspectors, at a salary of £600 each, a number which would be amply 
sufficient for the efficient inspection and examination of all the 
Intermediate schools in Ireland. There would, therefore, not be any 
increase whatever in expense. The disappearance of the open com- 
petition would put an end to cramming, and to the present ridiculous 
and injurious subdivision of classes. Regular inspection would 
ensure uniformity of work in all departments of the school. Oral 
examination would restore the almost forgotten importance of pro- 
nunciation in the classical and in modern foreign languages, and of 
reading and elocutior in the department of English. Oral examina- 
tion would, moreover, enable the examiner to test not only the 
acquired knowledge of the pupils, but the methods by which it is 
acquired, the system of training employed, and its results. The 
inspectors would be able to judge of the fitness of the teachers 
employed, and would insist on the equipment of the schools with all 
suitable apparatus necessary for the illustration of their work. In 
a word, education in its true sense would become necessary to the 
very existence of a school. The abolition of the extravagant and 
unmeaning prizes and exhibitions would increase by about one-third 
the funds available for subsidies to the schools, and the subsidies 
would be given under such conditions as would render it just and 
reasonable for the Board to demand the higher conditions of efficiency 
which the subsidies would render possible. The inspectors’ reports, 
being ample and exhaustive, would supply abundant material for 
tables which would show at a glance the actual work being. done in 
every department of every school in the country. 

The change would undoubtedly be in harmony with the spirit and 
purpose of the existing legislation. The Act of 1878 not only contem- 
plates inspection of the schools, it expressly provides for such 
inspection, though the provision has hitherto had no practical effect. 
If, therefore, a short amending Act be required, the difficulty of 
obtaining it should be slight. Indeed, it would appear that the 
present Act gives the Board powers sufficient for such a change, and 
requires merely that the new rules should be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament for a period of forty days, when the Legislature will be 
deemed to have sanctioned them, unless either House positively expresses 
its disapproval by a hostile motion. There is, therefore, good reason to 
hope that, if dissatisfaction with the present system is as widespread 
as it seems to be, the Board may, in pursuance of the enlightened 
policy which has characterised it hitherto, give us in Ireland a public 
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system of Intermediate education pregnant with the promise of 
complete success. 

All explicit reference to the extension of the system to girls has 
been intentionally omitted, as, in addition to the evils pointed out in 
the case of boys, it involves the very serious drawbacks of basing 
the whole system of the education of girls on the wants of the com- 
paratively small minority who are compelled to fight their own way in 
life, and of placing at a grave disadvantage vocal and instrumental 
music, painting, needlework of all kinds, cookery, and all the 
other practical accomplishments which are so important to girls 
whose chief sphere of activity is destined to be confined to their 
own homes. 

ANDREW MURPHY. 





JOSEPH JOUBERT. 


INSCRIBED indelibly on the French scroll of literary fame are the 
names of several rare spirits to whom English literature seems to 
offer no parallel—men endowed with the highest intelligence, artistic 
power, and absorbing love of letters, who, however, gave little or 
nothing in the shape of literature to the world during their lives, 
and only left, to be published posthumously and fortuitously, a few 
maxims, a journal, or a packet of letters, which, by reason of their 
extreme delicacy and the extraordinary personalities they reveal, 
have become the delight of those of their fellow-countrymen who 
are enlightened and sympathetic enough to be able to appreciate 
them. 

Dumb poets we might call these fabricators of clear-cut gems, 
gems whose sparkle serves to throw a ray across the dark oblivion 
that would otherwise have enveloped their unpretentious creators 
for all time—silent geniuses they are, fingerless musicians full of 
melody and harmony. The most remarkable of these paradoxical 
beings were perhaps Joubert, Amiel, and Guérin. These three 
present many characteristics in common, and one repeatedly recalls 
the others. Each was imbued with deep religious feeling, endowed 
with extraordinary mental gifts, passionately devoted to literature 
and a master of form in it, retired, unobtrusive, hiding his light 
for ever under a bushel, unambitious, or at least indifferent with 
regard to celebrity, and unproductive of the literary work that 
the indications of genius he showed led his friends to hope and 
expect ‘xe would give to the world. Despite their general likeness, 
however, there are many points of difference in their constitutions 
and the circumstances of their lives. The first two lived to a very 
ripe age, the last died in the flower of his manhood. Joubert’s 
was a happy, comfortable, contented married life, the tranquillity of 
which was scarcely ever disturbed by passion or events. The serenity 
of Amiel’s sky was, as his journal shows, often overcast, and the 
wind of metaphysical perplexity drove many a black lowering cloud- 
rack over the face of his sun. He chafed considerably at his 
inability to weave his large supply of literary thread into fine cloth, 
and fretted over the fact that he found no feminine spirit—of whom 
he had infinite need—to share his life and thought and accomplish 
his being. Guérin died at the age of twenty-nine. His journal and 
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letters depict him singularly like Amiel in religion, tastes, powers, 
and perpilexities, but it is very probable that if he had lived he 
would have found his vein and succeeded in incorporating his essence 
in one or other form of literary art. It is with the former of these 
three beaux esprits that these pages will be concerned. 

Joseph Joubert was born on May 6, 1754, at Montignac, a little 
Perigord town, where his father was a doctor. He was the eldest 
of a large family, and his education was somewhat interfered with 
by this fact. He left the town school at the age of fourteen, and 
went to Toulouse, with the intention of studying law and devoting 
himself to the Bar. But he soon found out that classical studies 
had much more attraction for him than an application to law, which 
did not at all suit his lively imagination. His literary tastes brought 
him into touch with some fathers of the Christian doctrine at the 
Toulouse College, who invited him to join them. The opportunity 
of devoting himself to study without worrying himself about bread- 
getting decided him to accept the invitation, and so, without making 
any vows or renouncing his liberty, he entered the college and 
stayed with the fathers till he was twenty-two years old, “ the 
cherished disciple of his masters and the cherished master of his 
disciples,” as his biographer says. In 1776 young Joubert felt that 
his strength was not equal to his zeal for study, and he therefore 
went home tu rest. The following two years he spent in quietly 
cultivating his mind by reading the less known classical authors. 
Already the faculty of writing had begun to manifest itself in him 
in a small way. In 1774 he commenced a sort of journal, in which 
were inscribed the short limpid sentences which, with his letters, 
constitute his contribution to literature. ‘The persistence with 
which he carried it on during fifty years, through the disturbances 
of the time and through varying phases of fortune, show that in 
writing it he obeyed a want, almost a law, of his intelligence.”’ 
The young man soon exhausted the literary resources of his native 
town, and was seized with a great desire to go to Paris to hold con- 
verse with the writers who were exercising so much influence on 
their country, and mix in the intellectual life of the capital, which 
was at that time more active than it had yet been. 

So, in 1778, he set out for Paris, sure of finding the means of an 
introduction to the world of intellect. He succeeded very well in 
doing so, soon getting to know Montmartel, La Harpe, d’Alembert, 
and Diderot, the latter of whom received him kindly and exercised 
a considerable influence over him for atime. In order to be able 
to talk freely with Diderot, Joubert made wide studies in art, philo- 
sophy, and social questions. Diderot even set the young enthusiast 
certain subjects on which to write, and at which he worked 
ineffectually, accusing himself of impotence when he did not succeed. 

1M. Raynal, Joubert’s biographer. 
“Vou 148. —Ne. 5. 2N 
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Later, speaking of this time, he says, “It was the matter that was 
wanting, and I could not see it.” The influence of Diderot did not 
last very long, for Joubert soon quitted metaphysics and went back 
to his old loves; the classic authors of antiquity. Out of his devotion 
to the ancients sprang a friendship with M. de Fontanes, a young 
writer full of promise, who, like himself, was enamoured of antiquity, 
though in a different way. Joubert sought the philosophical side of 
classic literature, and was concerned with the moral rather than the 
structural, the spiritual rather than the corporal, aspect of it, 
Fontanes, on the other hand, was absorbed in the poetical perfection, 
the manner more than the matter of the old writers, with the inten- 
tion of appropriating what was best in their methods for his own 
work. Still, the two found common interests which established a 
firm’ friendship between them, destined to be lifelong. In the 
summer of 1788 a cavalry officer, a relation of Joubert’s, invited 
him to pass some time at Villeneuve-le-roi, a little town on the 
banks of the Yonne, on the route from Paris to Lyons. Joubert 
accepted gladly, and this visit decided both his and his friend’s fates. 
Through Joubert’s agency, Fontanes married a young, accomplished, 
beautiful, and wealthy lady, whom the former met during his stay 
at Villeneuve. Joubert himself entered into intimate relations with 
a certain family there, into which he married later. About this 
time the judicial system of France had just been modified, and elec- 
tive justices of the peace were being appointed with great enthusiasm. 
At Montignac Joubert was chosen, though he had never dreamt of 
such a thing and had been absent and silent for some years. The 
news reached him at Paris. His father had recently died, and, as 
his brothers had been obliged to leave home in search of professions, 
his mother and sisters were left alone and in need of support. He 
did not long resist the demands made on him asa citizen and as a 
son and brother, but quitted his literary occupations and returned 
to his native town after an absence of twelve years. Without doubt, 
in fulfilling his magisterial functions in the world of facts and 
failings he had to take a long step down from the world of ideas in 
which he had dwelt so long, and though he fulfilled his duties 
scrupulously and competently, his nature must have felt the con- 
straint of such a position. After two years of faithful service, for 
which he was long remembered gratefully, he was re-elected, but 
thought he had now earned the right to decline a further term of 
office, and did so formally. He then paid a visit to the friends he 
had thade at Villeneuve, amongst whom was Mademoiselle Moreau 
de Bussy, ‘‘ one of those noble girls who, by an abnegation as meri- 
torious as it is unappreciated by the world, consecrate to a few 
family duties, accomplished in silence, the fair years of their youth 
and the sweet hope of maternity.”? 
1M. de Raynal. 
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This young lady had just lost her brother and was inconsolable. 
Joubert exhausted his eloquence to dissipate her grief, and at last 
asked her to share his existence. After his marriage Joubert, now 
in a position to order his life as he chose, set himself to his old 
pursuit of truth and beauty, the passion and dream of his life. 

The thunder that rumbled over the country from time to time 
scarcely made itself heard in his retreat, and certainly did not inter- 
rupt the laborious studies which he undertook, apparently with no 
other aim than that of a high self-culture. The picture M. de 
Raynal draws of his life at Villeneuve shows him a model domestic 
man, putting down his Plato or Aristotle to take a lively interest 
in the simple every-day things that passed around him. Soon after 
his marriage he made the acquaintance of Madame de Beaumont, 
an acquaintance which ripened into the deepest, tenderest, friendly 
affection. She was a young woman of very superior gifts who had 
made an unfortunate early marriage, afterwards seeking consolation 
in retirement and in devotion to literature, without, however, holding 
any idea of becoming a writer. She considered Lebrun’s verses, 

** Voulez-vous resembler aux Muses ? 
Inspirez, mais n’écrivez pas,” ' 
wise counsel to all her sex. 

And indeed she proved, in a manner, a Muse, at least to Joubert 
and to his distinguished friend Chateaubriand. After her death 
Joubert wrote: ‘‘ Confidante of my thoughts and my errors, of my 
work and my foibles, my old tenacity and my tardy wisdom, to whom 
shall I tell them henceforth? You were my public.” On her 
return to Paris after her self-imposed exile she gathered round her 
a little circle of rare spirits. Every evening they met in Madame’s 
salon without any other design, as M. Raynal puts it, than to 
see each other, to talk together, and to felicitate each other on 
the fact that they were still living. Simplicity and warm affection 
were the distinguishing features of this little assembly. ‘“ Peaceful 
society,” writes Joubert of it, ‘into which no disuniting pretensions 
had access, in which bonhomie was allied to celebrity, whose 
members unconsciously busied themselves in praising whatever 
was praiseworthy, and in which the beautiful was the only thing 
thought about! Peaceful society, whose scattered members will 
never be reunited except to talk among themselves of her who 
drew them together.” Joubert seems to have been the particular 
bright star of this little constellation and found his real eiement 
there. He was an entertaining and instructive conversationalist, 
and spoken language afforded him an outlet for his ideas and 
opinions such as his pen seemed loth to provide him with. It was 
chiefly in Madame de Beaumont’s circle that he cultivated the society 


1 “ Would you resemble the Muses ? 
Inspire, but do not write.” 
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of Chateaubriand. The years until 1809 were passed for the most 
part at Villeneuve, an occasional visit to Paris being made. Joubert 
lived in his retreat a simple, studious, domestic, contented life, 
writing his maxims, encouraging his friends, and fulfilling the func- 
tions of Mentor while dealing out prodigal sympathy to them. His 
health was bad and he suffered considerably at intervals, but his 
humour never changed. He was always joyous and gentle, satisfied 
if he could take up his pen to write a cheery little note to one of his 
friends. Chateaubriand once wrote to him, ‘‘ You would look at the 
good side of hell even.” Being once obliged to give up his diary 
for some time, he wrote on resuming it, ‘‘ From Thursday June 7 to 
Thursday July 12: My great and good illness! Deo gratias !” 

In 1804 Joubert was called upon to undertake unexpected duties. 
At the creation of the university his old friend Fontanes was placed at 
the head of the Education Department, and Joubert was appointed 
to be his colleague. He did good and conscientious work as such 
and held the office till his death, The calm current of his life 
flowed on till 1824. He had long periods of illness and was often 
obliged to keep his bed for weeks, but the sweetness of his nature 
was not to be soured. His letters show his almost unparalleled 
patience under great trial. Never a complaint escapes him. He 
speaks of his illness, but never pities himself or asks for pity. 
On March 22 he made the last inscription in his journal. It is 
characteristic and sums up his life interests: Le vrai, le beau, le juste, 
le saint! He died on May 4, aged threescore years and ten. It 
was not till fourteen years later that Joubert’s literary remains were 
collected, arranged, and issued to a limited circle by his illustrious 
friend Chateaubriand. Sainte-Beuve wrote about Joubert, making 
him the subject of one of his Portraits litteraires, and firmly urged 
that his book should not be withheld from the public. 

M. Paul de Raynal, a nephew by marriage of Joubert’s, then set 
to work and devoted three years of his spare time (he was a busy 
military man) to the re-compilation and re-arrangement of his uncle’s 
scattered papers and letters, and in 1842 presented to the public 
two volumes, Les Pensées and La Correspondance, which the lettered 
world are not likely to let die. Sainte-Beuve returned to the 
praise of Joubert in his Causeries du Lundi, other eminent critics 
turned their attention to him, and he was soon well known to the 
cultivated public of France, to whom his scanty pages were a dis- 
covery, a delight, and a real possession. The sympathetic and 
exceedingly able biographical sketch prefixed by M. de Raynal to 
the Thoughts and Letters gives us a charming picture of Joubert’s 
simple, wholesome life : we see the living man before us, and uncon- 
sciously our hearts go out to him. 

Browning's “ my life did and does smell sweet,” fits him admirably. 
In him the man of letters was ever hidden behind the warm flesh- 
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and-blood-and-soul human being. He loved literature and art, but 
recognised the great truth overlooked by many that the whole is 
greater than the part, that life with its first considerations of love 
and friendship comes before literature and art and science and 
commerce and whatever else; that these are for life, and that life 
is not solely for them. 

Many a page of Amiel’s journal is occupied with the subject of his 
literary sterility. Guérin also suffered considerably on account of 
his unproductiveness, and sometimes almost gave way to despair 
because he could not fulfil the expectations of his friends. The 
following passage occurs in his (Guérin’s) journal: 


“Why do I disturb my tranquillity by for ever asking, ‘ What shall I 
do with my life?’ I have applied it to many things and it has taken hold 
on none ; with an appearance of aptitude I remain useless, and suffer in a 
position almost without resource. But who knows if God does not extract 
from me, superfluous as I seem in society, some good of which I am 
ignorant, and whether He has not given me, unknown to myself, some 
virtue, some secret influence, for the weal of men? Whenever I am 
pursued by the fatal thought of my uselessness and impotence I shall take 
refuge in this responding thought, that Providence draws some profit from 
me, and makes me serve some hidden use, only exacting from me consent 
to and faith in this mission which He has not chosen to reveal to me... . 
But why plague myself endlessly with this thought? I do my best, I go 
as far as I can, and to the devil with your what will the world say ?” 


If Joubert ever had any misgivings of the kind as to his place in 
life he must have cast them out very early by a similar reasoning. 
His Letters and Thoughts give little evidence of anxiety on this score. 
He seems to have had no other ambition than to cultivate his being 
to the utmost, without any ulterior object in view, without ever 
casting a side glance at renown, without ever seeking to attract the 
eyes of the world to his own person. If he sometimes speaks of his 
failure to produce literary work, it is in a calm and contented, almost 
playful mood, not at all despairingly, hardly regretfully. ‘My 
ideas!” he says; “it is the house to lodge them in that costs me 
dear to build;” and, “I tried to get along without words: the 
words are now revenging themselves by coming to me with 
difficulty ;” and again, “ Ah, if I could express myself in music, in 
dancing, in painting, as I express myself in words, how many ideas 
I should have which I have not, and how many feelings that will 
ever be unknown to me! ” 

Joubert’s aim was : in life, the development and full exercise of his 
human feelings, the refinement of his whole nature, by the cultivation 
of them and of his mind, the peaceful passing of his days in piety 
and wisdom, the encouragement and sustenance of his friends; in 
literature, to have vague, mystic, instinctive notions of the unknow- 
able, and clear precise ideas of the tangible, visible, and think- 
able. He loved to ponder over anything that interested him until 
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it became a transparent image and suggested its proper form of 
expression. “It is not my phrase I polish,” he tells himself, 
“but my thought.” His total unconcern with renown or success 
put him in the happy position of being able to forego all obedience 
to conventional literary mandates of his own or any other time 
which would have restricted the free movement of his individual 
characteristics, and so he was enabled to be thoroughly himself, to 
do what his nature prompted him to do in the way that suited him, 
and to leave undone whatever did not rise up in him spontaneously. 
He played for no stake, and was not therefore disquieted or turned 
aside by having to adjust his game. Not only in his writings, but 
in his reading, did he exercise an entire disregard for the highways : 
he made all sorts of excursions along unfrequented, obscure, grass- 
grown pathways. He applied himself to long studies of orators, 
poets, and philosophers, impatient “to be quit of others’ opinions, to 
know what had been known, and to be able to be ignorant in entire 
security of conscience.” With this end in view he attacked science, 
studied “ fire, the earth, heaven, and the waters of the earth; without 
embarrassing himself too much with the tools of science, without 
weighting his impedimenta with retorts and squares, telescopes and 
compasses.” Hamerton, in The Intellectual Life, gives it. as his 
opinion that Joubert’s was in reality a sterile mind, and implies that. 
though his manner of putting such ideas as he had was most 
exquisite, matter was wanting. The testimony of his biographer is 
contrary to this obiter dictum. “There were in his soul,” says 
M. de Raynal, “‘ treasures of sentiment, a superabundance of ideas 
in his mind, which allowed him to throw them in handfuls to his 
friends ; he rejoiced in enriching them from his superfluity ;” and, 
“he threw over everything the living light of a mind at once 
scintillating and profound, but his action stopped there. Perhaps 
the book he meditated was impossible to his efforts ; perhaps his 
impulse at all times towards an ideal and supreme perfection had 
carried him so high that he could not come down again to the 
practice of the literary trade. There is, in fact, a sort of paste in 
books which is, if I may say so, vulgar and flavourless, which serves 
to unite a writer’s ideas; a metal more or less precious in which 
diamonds and pearls are set. He disdained to work with this paste, 
this metal, and so, I believe, made the use of them impossible to him.” 
Joubert himself says: “I have long suffered the torment of a 
fecundity which cannot makes its way into the light,” and, “ Behind 
my weakness there is strength: the weakness is in the instrument ;” 
and again, “I have many idea-forms, but too few phrase-forms. . . . 
It seems to me that in everything intermediate ideas are wanting in 
me, or else they bother me too much.” 

A volume of epigrams and another of friendly letters seems @ 

1 M. de Raynal. 
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small output for a highly-endowed, richly-cultivated mind, active 
during the prescribed length of man’s days. But the maxims are 
all spirit; there is no superfluous flesh about them. Joubert gives 
ten ideas, often double ones, clear-cut crystal ideas, on a page, 
whereas your fifty-volume author often expands himself loquaciously 
over ten pages without getting a single idea into them. Separate 
the pure gold from the dross in this little book and in those fifty fat 
volumes, and put the resulting yields into the scale one against the 
other, and you may find that Joubert was, after all, not so sterile. 
At any rate, he, whose ideas are all strung together like diamonds 
on a riviere, and may be held up to the light and admired, will live 
long after the fifty-volume author, whose conceits are laboriously 
lumbered over with an Egypt-pyramid of words, has smothered him- 
self out of all memory. 

‘* Happy is the writer who succeeds in writing a fine little book.” 
Well, Joubert himself succeeded ; his book is, indeed, a beau petit 
livre, distinguished by the absence of all sign of haste and fever and 
irresolution, by the strong, even, onward river-movement, the clarity 
and conciseness, that mark the classic. Some writers walk round: , 
their subjects; many look at them from one side; some get under- 
neath, and look up at them: Joubert found his view-point above- 
them, away up in the sky—sometimes, indeed, too far up. He is not 
unconscious of a certain subtlety, and takes the trouble to excuse it. 
“Often, in order to lift ourselves up and reach the sublime, we can- 
not help proceeding by way of the subtle, just as to get to heaven 
we must pass by the clouds.” But, with all his aérial flights, there- 
reigns in whatever he did a sound good sense and a wide tolerance. 
He is emotional, but calmly; enthusiastic, but temperately ; elated, but- 
soberly ; and in all his writings the thermometer of reason scarcely 
shows one degree of fever-heat. He worshipped at the shrine of 
beauty and was intoxicated by virtue, but differed from those of his 
fellows, the disciples of the Art for Art’s sake doctrine, and from those 
others who profess to follow Art simply for truth’s sake, in that, for 
him, beauty and truth were interdependent, reciprocal, inseparable. 

Both in his way of looking at things and his manner of expressing 
thoughts Joubert was very original. His style is for the mosé part 
a daring imagery, in which, as he says, a double impression is con- 
veyed. “I have always an image to render, an image and a thought, 
two things for one, and double work for me.” 

His judgment of literary men and books ancient and modern was 
remarkably keen and to the point, appreciative, sympathetic, and 
tolerant, but pitiless and stinging where he thought he saw any 
charlatanry or insincerity. The following summing up of Kant is 
characteristic: ‘‘Imagine a German Latin, hard as"pebbles; a man 
who brings forth (gui accowche) his ideas on his paper, and never 
puts on it anything clear and distinct, anything quite ready and 
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thoroughly washed ; ostrich eggs which you have to break with your 
head, and in which you generally find nothing.” 

Joubert’s letters, few in number, are free, graceful, and natural, 
full of sympathy, warm-heartedness, and bonhomie, Their language 
is limpid and supple, and lets us see the man through it everywhere, 

A glance at the headings under which Joubert’s maxims fall gives 
an idea of the diversity of his interests. He was an objective more 
than a subjective thinker and writer, judging other men and outward 
objects, it is true, by reference to the law he found written in his 
own inward being, but never giving himself up to a long and morbid 
dissection, vivisection, of his psychologic existence, as were wont to 
do the men with whom I have classed him, Amiel and Guérin, both 
of whom Mr. Watson’s cavilled-at phrase, “amorist, agonist man,” 
seems to fit very aptly. ‘ We are and should be obscure to our- 
selves,” says Goethe, ‘turned outwards and working on the world 
which surrounds us”; and Amiel adds, “ External radiation makes for 
health ; too long-continued interiorisation carries us back to nothing- 
ness. . . . By analysis I have annihilated myself.” 

Joubert seldom approached anything like a probing analysis of his 
parts. He often surveyed himself, but with a curious, interested 
eye, seeming to say complacently, ‘“‘ without pride and without 
modesty,” that appears to be the sort of fellow I am, and it never 
occurred to him to quarrel with himself for not being other than he 
was made, or to wish to be anything else. The secret of his happy 
life lay in that unquestioning acceptation of himself as he found 
himself and in his fidelity to his fundamental nature. Here is the 
expression of some of the impressions he got when he looked at 
himself : 


“Instead of complaining that the rose has thorns I rejoice over the 
fact that the thorns are crowned with roses, aud that the bush bears 
flowers.” 

“When people are deaf I am dumb.” 

“I take as much pleasure in others’ goodness as in my own.” 

‘My soul inhabits a place which the passions have passed by. I have 
known them all.” 

“ But what, indeed, is my art? What name distinguishes it from 
other arts ? What end has it in view ? What does it bring into existence ? 
What do I pretend to do and what do [ wish to do in exercising it? Is 
it to write in a general way and to assure my being read, which is the one 
ambition of somany? Is that all I wish? Am I nothing but a poly- 
mathist, or have I a class of ideas easy to be assigned, and whose nature 
and character, merit and utility, can be determined? That is what I 
must examine carefully for a long time, until I know.” 

“T am fit to sow, but not to build and found.” 

“T have no force except to lift myself up, and no virtue but a certain 
incorruptibility.” 

“Tam like an AZolian harp, which gives out a few fine sounds, but 
executes no air. No constant wind has ever blown on me.” 

“My mind loves to voyage in open spaces and play in waves of light, 
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where it sees nothing, but is penetrated with joy and lucidness. And 
what am 1? Only an atom in a ray.” 
“ T am like the poplar, the tree which always looks young, even in its 


old age.” 
‘Men are accountable for their actions. I shall have to answer for my 
thoughts. They serve as a basis not only for my work, but also for my 


life.” 
“The silkworm spins its cocoon, and I spin mine; but mine will not be 


emptied. As God pleases!” 


There is nothing morbid or painful about this sort of self- 
examination. 

The following are a few of the “ Thoughts” on general subjects 
chosen almost at random and for their brevity. They are hardly 
above or below the mean : 

God is so great and vast that to understand Him we have to 
divide Him. 

Dare I say it? We know God easily if we do not constrain 
ourselves to define Him. 

Where do our ideas go? Into God’s memory. 

There is in the soul a taste for what is good, as there is in the 
body an appetite for pleasure. - 

The mind is the atmosphere of the soul. 

We are hardly ever unhappy except by reflection. 

Mirthfulness clarifies the mind, especially literary mirthfulnecs ; 
worry embroils it; extreme tension falsifies it; the sublime reju- 
venates it. 

In the composition of every happiness the idea of having merited 
it is an element. 

Those who love always have not the leisure to complain and be 
anhappy. 

When we love it is the heart that judges. 

The evening of life brings its lamp with it. 

Choose for a wife only that woman whom you would choose for a | 
friend were she a man. 

We should know how to enter into other people’s ideas and how 
to get out of them, as we should know how to leave our own and 
how to re-enter them. 

What can you get into a mind already full—full of itself ? 

We ought always to have a free and open corner in our heads to 
give place to our friends’ opinions and to lodge them en passant. It 
becomes really insupportable to converse with men whose miuds are 
cabins in which all the berths are taken and where no outside thing 
can gain access. Let us have hospitable hearts and minds, 

An ingenious conversation with a man is a chord; with a woman 
it is a harmony, a concert. You come out of the one satisfied, of 
the other enchanted. 

‘To think what we do not feel is to lie to ourselves. We ought 
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to think whatever we think with our whole being, soul and 
body. 

In good times we are better than ourselves, and in bad worse. 

Happy is he who has a lyre in his heart and music in his mind 
which executes his actions. 

Our moments of light are moments of happiness. When our 
mind’s sky is clear it is fine weather with us. 

Let us look for our light in our feelings. There is in the latter 
a heat which contains much glow. 

What is true by lamplight is not always so in the sun. 

When we have knocked in vain at the door of certain truths we 
ought to try and get in by the window. 

Those who never retract love themselves more than truth. 

There are some things which man can only know vaguely ; great 
minds are content to have vague notions of them; but that is not 
enough for the vulgar. 

Ia good philosophy the beautiful is always the truest, or at least 
the nearest to truth.’ 

Very often a system is only a new error which cannot be refuted 
because it has not yet existed and we have not yet had time to stand 
up and fight it. 

Space is the stature of God. 

Light is God’s shadow; transparency (/a clarté) is the shadow 
of light. 

By the sciences seek to render subsistence better, and so make 
virtue easier and the soul more inclined to all that is good. That is 
their sovereign utility. Justice is truth in action. 

Liberty, liberty! Justice in all things, and that will be enough. 

There are certain acts of justice which corrupt the doers. 

Few men are worthy of experience; most of them allow them- 
selves to be corrupted by it. 

Let us have no opinions incompatible with excellent feelings. 
Feeling is a logical judge even in intellectual things. 

‘“‘T think like my land,” said a landowner. This is an expression 
full of sense, one that can be applied every day. Some do indeed 
think like their land, some like their shop, others like their hammer, 
and not a few like their empty purse aspiring to be filled. 

The idea of perfection is more necessary to men than models, not 
only in art but in customs (meurs). 

How many laborious, ardent, indefatigable Cyclops there are forging 
away at the sciences! Cyclops with only one eye. 

The education of man could be so prepared that all his pre- 
judices would be truths and all his sentiments virtues. 


1 Keats’ celebrated lines suggest themselves here: 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
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To teach is to learn a second time. 

If there is nothing but body in your work, if it appeals to the 
senses only, you are a soulless worker, and nothing is clever about 
you but your hands. 

There is a class of men so possessed by the love of Art that they 
no longer look upon it as something made for the world ; they con- 
sider the world, customs, men, and society as things wale for pen, 
brush and chisel. 

It would be a good thing if the theatres were thrown wide 
open to the public, if only to give the masses an idea of a sweet 
sound, fine gestures, fine language, and a beautiful voice. 

Fine epic, dramatic, and lyric poetry are nothing else than the 
dreams of a wide-awake sage. 

We cannot find poetry anywhere if we do not carry it in us. 

Words light up when the poet’s finger passes its phosphorus 
over them. 

Well-chosen words are abridged phrases. 

Images and comparisons are necessary in order to double the 
impression of the ideas on the mind by giving them at once a 
physical and an intellectual force. 

To please and charm it is not enough to tell the truth: part of 
the man himself must be put into the work. The particular thought 
and emotion of him who is speaking must make themselves felt. 
It is the human warmth and almost the human substance which 
lends to everything the power to enchant. 

Strength is not energy. Some authors have more muscles than 
talent. 

The natural! . Art must embody it in its work, it must spin and 
gloss this silk. 

When a man writes with facility he always thinks he has more 
talent than he has. ‘To write wel) a natural facility and an acquired 
difficulty are necessary. 

When a work shows traces of the file it is not polished enough. 
When it smells of oil its author has spent too few hours in midnight 
watching. 

Young writers give their minds much exercise and little nutri- 
ment. 

The mind conceives in pain, but bears with delight. 

Three things are necessary to the making of a good book: talent, 
art, and trade; that is to say, nature, industry, and habit. 

There is a great charm in seeing facts through words, because they 
are then seen through a thought. 

It is not enough to draw attention and to hold it: it must be 
satisfied as well. 

That which astonishes astonishes once, but that which is admirable 
becomes more and more admired. 
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Perfection leaves nothing to be desired from the first glance; but 
there is always some new beauty, some merit, to be discovered in it. 

Few books please during a whole life. Time, wisdom, and good 
sense sicken us of many. 

The productions of certain minds do not spring from their soil, 
but from the manure with which it has been covered. 

All talented men are worth more than their books; men of 
science and perhaps sages are worth less, as the nightingale is worth 
less than her song, the silkworm than its industry, the beast than 
its instinct. 

Happiness consists in feeling one’s soul good: speaking strictly, 
there is no other. That happiness can exist even in affliction. 
Hence there are pains preferable, and preferred by those who feel 
them, t9 all joy. 

RICHARD ARTHUR. 





SIXTY YEARS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


“ WirHout a national education,” wrote Mazzini in 1848, ‘‘the 
nation has no moral existence, for upon it alone can a national con- 
science be founded ;” and not the least achievement of the Victorian 
era has been the institution and consolidation of a system of 
national education. The wonder is that England, in other respects. 
in the vanguard of progress and reform, should have been in this 
connection behind many of the great countries of the Continent, and 
not so far advanced as others not entitled to be called great. The 
educational neglect of the poor was for long a blot on English 
civilisation. Prior to the century, arrangements for the education 
of the poorer classes were sparsely distributed, inadequately supplied, 
and inefficiently equipped, while the most degraded districts, and 
therefore educationally the neediest, were wholly untouched. It is 
indeed difficult to conceive the extent of the reform which has taken 
place during the sixty years of the Queen’s reign without a detailed 
contrast between present achievements and past ideas and methods. 
The fact that as late as the year 1848 there were not a few political 
partisans who maintained that the State should have nothing to do 
with education, and that the provision of it, as of the material com- 
modities of life, might safely be left to the law of supply and demand, 
will furnish some idea of the progress which has been made. 

What did exist of elementary education in Eugland up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was due to the Reformation, 
although the fact is that the Reformation never took sufficient hold 
in England to effect what it accomplished in Scotland and on the 
Continent in the creation of a system of elementary schools. Some 
little compensation, however, existed in the institution of Sunday 
schools in 1781, whose contributions to the progress of education 
have perhaps been rather underrated. Up to 1839, as no less an 
authority than Matthew Arnold recognised, a large part of the popu- 
lation owed to these schools not only their religious instruction, but: 
their power, whatever it was, to write and read; and there is no 
doubt that to them must be traced the origin of the idea of the day- 
school. At the Queen’s accession almost the only agencies of 
popular education were the National School Society and the British 
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and Foreign School Society, both of which were started in the 
early years of the century. But these were in no sense public 
bodies, at least in the early years of their existence, and the funds 
at their disposal were absurdly disproportionate to the needs 
which these societies existed to meet. The first indication of a 
recognition on the part of the State of its duty in respect to the 
education of the people must be allocated to the year 1833, when 
Parliament granted special sums as a contribution towards the cost 
of erecting fresh schools by the two great school societies. 

In 1839 the foundation stone of the superstructure of a national 
system of elementary education was laid, by the appointment of a 
Committee of Council on Education. The annual grants which had 
hitherto been distributed through the National and British and 
Foreign School Societies were enlarged, but henceforth they were to 
be applied by the Council, instead of by the Treasury. A new 
feature was introduced, as a condition of all grants in aid, by the 
provision of a system of inspection by officials appointed by the 
Council. One great defect, however, still remained untouched, in 
the inefficiency of the staff with which many of the schools were 
supplied. This defect was met by the famous Minutes of Council 
which were issued in 1846. These were directed mainly towards 
the provision of an adequate supply of competent and efficient 
teachers, and resulted in the formation of the pupil teacher system 
which has remained a salient, and on the whole, satisfactory feature 
of elementary education up to the present day. Briefly, these 
Minutes provided for the distribution of funds for the erection of 
new schools and training colleges, and for their maintenance. By 
virtue of these new regulations a boy or girl of thirteen could be 
retained in the school as a pupil teacher, with a salary from the 
Government rising from £10 to £20 a year, with the opportunity in 
addition, of daily tuition. Scholarships were also offered to induce 
such pupil teachers to enter a training school with the prospect of 
a grant in augmentation of their salary on obtaining the necessary 
certificate of efficiency. In 1849, but three years after the publica- 
tion of the Minutes, there were no fewer than 681 certificated teachers 
and 3580 pupil teachers. In 1859 the number of certificated 
teachers had risen to 6878 and of pupil teachers to 15,224, In 
fifteen years they brought more than a million of children into 
inspected Government schools, and led to the erection of forty 
training colleges. The effect of the famous Minutes was as imme- 
diate as it was far-reaching. 

The rapid increase in the Parliamentary grant, which had increased 
by over £500,000 in twelve years, had engendered doubts in the minds 
of many, and misgivings in numbers of others, as to the existence 
and worth of the purported results, in return for so large an outlay. 
This led to the appointment of a Commission under the presidency 
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of the Duke of Newcastle, to inquire into the condition of primary 
education in the country. The Commission reported favourably 
thereto in 1861, and practically justified the expenditure on educa- 
tion, inasmuch as they recommended its continuance on an unreduced 
scale. Inter alia, it arrived at the conclusion that one-eighth of the 
population had been reached by existing schools, and that aided 
schools were more efficient than unaided. The Revised Code of 
1862 was aimed at the defects to which the Commission had drawn 
attention. Its operation was of a somewhat mixed character. It 
dealt summarily and effectually with some evils, but left others 
untouched. One result which ensued was the steady decline for some 
years in the amount of the Government grant, which, after all allow- 
ances, could not be regarded as a healthy sign. It acted as a deter- 
rent on the tendency to the neglect of the rudimentary subjects of 
instruction by introducing»the system of “ payment by results,” a 
principle which Matthew Arnold said was bound to have a deleterious 
inflaence and which is in some disrepute to-day. It limited the 
range of subjects of instruction, and tended in consequence to the 
narrowing of education, and it did nothing to remedy one of the 
great faults to which the Commission had referred—the failure of 
the existing system to meet the needs of the country. 

The year 1870 will stand as a red-letter day in the history of 
English national education, when popular education was first organ- 
ised by Act of Parliament. No proposal was made by Mr. Forster’s 
Bill to interfere with existing schools. Itsimply sought to ascertain 
where a deficiency in school accommodation existed, for the purpose 
of calling upon the borough or parish to supply such deficiency out 
of the rates. It substituted local responsibility for national respon- 
sibility in regard to the provision of educational facilities ; it retained 
for the State a policy of purely secular co-operation and direction, 
and left to the local authority the provision of religious instruction 
on condition that no denominational formula was to be taught; it 
put an end to building grants; it insisted on the rights of con- 
science being respected in Government inspection ; and endeavoured 
as far as possible to diminish and demolish all denominational dis- 
tinctions. 

This Act was further amended in 1873, when education was made 
compulsory ; in 1876 by the appointment of school attendance com- 
mittees; and in 1880 by the institution of the system of standards of 
progress. In 1891 the corollary to compulsory education was intro- 
duced by making it free to all children between three and thirteen 
for whom it was desired. The Primary Education Bill of the present 
year was designed to aid the Voluntary schools and has resulted in 
their permanent endowment. The misgivings which many have 
felt as to the possible detriment to the best interests of education 
as a result of this measure are amply justified by the action of the 
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National Union of Elementary Teachers at their Easter Conference, 
a body representing both Voluntary and Board schools. It is 
obviously too early to estimate the effects of the operation of this 
addendum to educational legislation, but the fact that the Teachers’ 
Union is apprehensive does not bode favourably for its influence or 
result. 

It will be seen from this brief résumé of legislative enactments 
in the Department of Education that the State has made serious 
and continuous attempts to fulfil its responsibility in regard to the 
education of its children. A few figures will indicate the practica) 
results which have resulted therefrom. Some evidence as to the 
diffusion of elementary education can be obtained from the number 
of persons signing the marriage register with a mark in a given year 
as contrasted with the number doing so in a later year. In 1843 
the percentage of males signing thus was 32:7 and of females 49. 
In 1894 it was as small as 4°6 per cent. for males and 5:4 for 
females. It is calculated that 20 per cent. of the population are 
children of a class and age to require elementary education. In 
1861, when the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission reported, it was 
found that only one in every twenty was educated in a manner about 
which the State could pronounce any opinion. In other words, more 
than 70 of every 100 children were growing up in absolute neglect 
so far as the State was concerned. In 1870 existing schools were 
only sufficient for 8°75, but in 1885 they provided accommodation 
for 18°18, although the number in actual attendance was only 12°26. 
But as compared with an average attendance of 5:5 in 1870 this 
was a considerable advance. In April 1886 there were 2203 Board 
schools. On August 31, 1895, there were in England and Wales 
5316 Board schools, 11,834 National schools, 480 Wesleyan schools, 
and 994 Roman Catholic schools, with a total average attendance of 
4,115,533, This is a substantial advance, although as a matter of 
fact it falls short of what Mr. Henry Craik estimated the average 
attendance should have been as far back as 1884, which he placed 


at 4,250,000. 
VERNON GIBBERD. 





THE PROBLEM OF HOME WORK. 


Professor Karl Pearson has said, “‘ There are two, 
and we might say only two, great problems.of 
modern social life ; they are the problem of woman 
and the problem of labour. Interwoven in a re- 
markable and hardly yet appreciated manner, they 
are the ground tone of modern thought, and dis- 
guised under many and varied forms, they are the 
chief factors in modern social and _ political 
changes.” 


Ir has certainly become apparent, even to that most irresponsible of 
persons who was formerly known to the readers of magazine articles 
as the Casual Observer, that the.rapidly increasing number of women 
who, as a result of competition and pressure of various kinds, are 
now entering the labour market, constitutes a factor that has a 
growing importance in our industrial and social problems; while the 
excessive hours, the miserable earnings, and other unhappy conditions 
under which so many of these women work, make an urgent demand 
on our national conscience. One is glad to note that the new 
methods for dealing with these and similar evils in our social and 
industrial worlds are based more on economics than ‘on sentiment, 
and that they savour less and less of charitable effort directed 
towards the results of bad conditions, and more and more of 
scientific inquiry as to their cause. 

It can scarcely be questioned that the Labour Commission, having 
for its object the investigation of the conditions of labour with a 
view to ascertaining how far and in what manner legislation could 
best be applied to such difficulties as might be disclosed, gave an 
immense impetus to the systematic Economic Inquiry of which Mr. 
Charles Booth was the pioneer, and greatly stimulated the interest 
of trade societies and political labour bodies on the subject. This 
has been notably the result among the women’s labour societies. It 
is difficult to make trades unionism among women workers generally 
a directly effectual means for removing their industrial grievances. 
Many of these are of such a nature and extent that they can 
be adequately dealt with only by legislation. But as the operation 
of this remedy is of so permanent and far-reaching a character, it is 
obviously advisable that exact knowledge of industrial conditions 
should be obtained before legislation is applied. Too often in the 
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past political action has resulted in experimental legislation that has 
failed to bring about much practical benefit to those it was designed 
to help. 

It is the growing sense of these things that has probably induced 
some of the women’s industrial societies to so far change their policy 
and extend their methods of work. And such bodies as the Women’s 
Industrial Council of London, the National Federal Council of 
Scotland, and the Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades, as well as 
similar councils in Liverpool and Manchester, have of recent years 
considerably enlarged and developed their work on lines that include 
other means for remedying the difficulties and grievances of working 
women in addition to that of trade organisation, which had formerly 
been nominally the sole object of their work. 

The women’s labour movement seems to have followed pretty 
faithfully the main stages of developwent that may be traced in the 
men’s labour movement. That is to say, in the beginning the 
women’s trade societies gave somewhat more prominence to the 
provident and sick benefit side of the work; from that, as in the case 
of the Women’s Protective and Provident League of Glasgow, they 
soon advanced to the stage where subscription to the trade protec- 
tion or trade union side was compulsory, while contribution to the 
provident side became merely optional. 

At present, owing to the peculiar difficulty in extending trade 
organisation effectually and permanently throughout women’s indus- 
tries, and from causes similar to those which operated among the 
unskilled workers, with whom originated what is known as the 
“New Unionism,” the attention of the women workers is being 
more and more directed to the possibilities that lie in legislation for 
improving industrial conditions, and the marked characteristic of the 
women’s labour movement to-day is the increasing interest shown 
in Factory Acts, Truck Acts, Shop Hours Acts, and similar enact- 
ments. And, from the necessity of their circumstances, the women 
workers may be said to have, in a sense, brought themselves into 
line with the new labour school, which relies more on parliamentary 
than on trades union action. 

With a view to obtaining legislative redress of grievances, special 
investigations into the conditions of employment in two industries 
where women are still practically unorganised—namely, in Shops 
and in Laundries—have been conducted under the auspices of the 
Glasgow Council for Women’s Trades, and the publication of a 
report on the excessive hours and other evil conditions in the case 
of the latter was largely instrumental in bringing Laundry workers 
to some extent within the protective pale of the Factory Acts. 

Recently, at the request of the Glasgow Women’s Council, 1 
undertook for them an investigation into the conditions of Home 
Work among women employed in some of the Needlework Trades, 
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and it is the results of this investigation which I propose to give in 
this article. 

Unlike most other employments, Home Work does not form a 
distinct and organised section of the industrial world, but is 
an unknown country, without chart or beaten tracks, and in which 
the boundaries and landmarks are continually shifting, so that the 
investigator has practically to grope his way through it, and much 
time is expended in finding out where information can be got. 
It is pre-eminently the industry of the Casual Worker, and the 
number and personnel of those employed in it continually fluctuates 
and changes, so that it is impossible to give even an approximate esti- 
mate of how many women may be employed in Home Work in onr large 
towns. As has been found to be the case in other of the less skilled 
women’s industries, the supply of labour is largely determined by 
the state of employment among the men, and employers say that 
when general trade is brisk and wages good among the latter 
there is usually a scarcity of women workers in the Needlework Trades. 

In connection with the difficulties attending such an inquiry, it is 
scarcely necessary, perhaps, to point out at how serious a disad- 
vantage the private investigator is, compared with the Government 
official, in getting necessary and reliable information. It is 
gratifying, however, to be able to record that in the present instance 
on no occasion was information entirely withheld by the workers, 
while in most cases it was given very readily. 

In the course of the inquiry information has been collected from 
148 persons, including 122 out-door and workshop hands, nineteen 
employers, or their representatives, and several officials of Parish 
Councils, and others whose knowledge of the conditions of home 
work enables them to give reliable information concerning it. 

Special attention was given to the following points: 

I. Wages. 
(a) Rates per piece; earnings per day or week of Home 
Workers. 
(b) Rates per piece; earnings per day or week of Workshop 
Hands. 
(c) Comparison of rates and earnings of Home and Factory 
Workers. 
(d) Results of the absence of a Standard Rate of Wages. 
(ce) Possible causes of the lowering of Wages Rates. 
(f) ‘Irregular competition and means for controlling it. 
. Hours. 
(a) Amount of time given to the work per day. 
. Thepractice of Workshop Hands taking work home after hours 
. Sanitary conditions. 
. The family circumstances and social conditions of the 
workers, rent, cost of living, &c., among them. 
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VI. Employers’ views on the subject of Home Work, &c. 

VII. Legislative restrictions of Home Work. 

(a) In this country. 
(b) In other countries. 

As some confusion seems to exist in the minds of the public as to 
what really constitutes Home Work, it may be explained that what is 
popularly understood by that name is known to those employed in 
the needlework trades as ‘‘ Out Work ”—.c. work given out to be 
done entirely by the workers in their own homes. ‘‘ Home Work,” 
on the other hand, being the extra work taken home from the work- 
shop after hours by the Workshop Hands. 

In this article the terms are employed in their popular significance. 

‘Shirt finishing,” which employs the majority of the women 
visited, is, as a trade, distinct from “shirt making.” 

“Finishing” may include sewing on buttons; bridging—z.c. 
fastening the side-seams at the ends; fastening off the threads 
of seams; sewing parts missed by the machines; in some cases 
making buttonholes by hand, and hemming bands, or doing feather 
stitching. 

Finishing is paid by the dozen, and the rates may run from 23d. 
to 1s. 5d. per dozen shirts, according to the work involved. Those 
at 24d. may take about two hours to “ finish,” and those at 1s, 5d. 
about twenty-four hours or so. Home work being like many others 
in this respect, that an increase in the time required is not always 
accompanied by a proportionate increase of the pay. 

As nearly as my direct information allows me to form an estimate, 
I would conclude the work is usually paid at about 1d. or 1}d. an 
hour, although cases have been met with where the rates were as low 
as 4d. an hour. 

During my investigations for the late Royal Commission on Labour, 
I met one woman who had finished trousers at 4d. per pair, each 
pair taking two hours to finish, and the worker supplying her own 
thread. Jinally, she gave it up, finding, as she said, that “ it was 
easier to starve without the work.” 

This was, of course, a somewhat exceptional rate, a more ordinary 
one being 1d. an hour. 

Another worker received 7d. a dozen for pressing and putting on 
buttons on boys’ trousers; by working from 6 aM. to 6 P.M. she 
could do two dozen, thus earning 1s. 2d. For this, coal (extra being 
needed for heating iron) cost her 24d. per day, and sticks 4d. She 
also paid 2d. to a girl for carrying the work to and from the 
workshop to which she was unable to go herself, thus leaving her a 
net profit of 9d. for her twelve hours of very hard work. ‘This poor 
woman had buried seven little children, and she said, as she 
concluded her tale to me, with tears of mingled sorrow and thankfal- 
ness, ‘‘ God took most of my bairns. He’s the best friend we poor 
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folks have.” The more usual rates for shirt finishing seems to be 
3d. and 4d. a dozen, two dozen taking three and four hours 
respectively, 

One of the most industrious and intelligent among the shirt- 
finishers visited told me she could ‘‘ never make more than 14d. an 
hour with the hardest work.” 

The ordinary daily wage may be anything from 4d. to 1s., and the 
weekly wage may range from 2s. 4d. to 7s. or 8s. But as home 
workers are seldom steadily employed throughout an entire week, 
the total weekly earnings frequently fall much below 7s. or &s. 

As in the tailoring trade, the lowest paid work seems to be clothing 
for juveniles, and while boys’ shirts may be “ finished” at 2d. a 
dozen, they are also “ made and finished throughout” at 1d. and 2d. 
each, in some cases “ with buttonholes and everything.” Four among 
the workers I visited were employed at these rates, 

Aprons and pinafores are also very badly paid in many instances, 
In one shop a worker was employed on aprons at 4d. a dozen for 
making throughout, and as the sewing was ‘‘ very particular” her 
earnings for three days’ steady work amounted to ls. The average 
wage in this shop was 5s. a week. 

In another shop aprons were made throughout with three or four 
tucks, straps, bibs, and swiss bands at 5d. a dozen, one dozen being 
a hard day’s work, working from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M.; also 44d. for 
thread came off every 5s. paid in wages. 

I take the following cases from among the shirt makers and 
finishers visited. 

Mrs, A., a shirt finisher, is an elderly woman, the widow of a 
labourer. She has in the house with her a married daughter and 
two grandchildren. The former is a deserted wife, whom her 
mother, with the beautiful helpfulness to one another one so fre- 
quently sees among the very poor, has taken home. The daughter 
is employed in calender work during the day, and helps the 
mother a little at night with the shirts. These are paid at 24d., 
4d. and 6d. a dozen for finishing, and take respectively two, four, 
and five hours a dozen. She cannot estimate the time given per 
day, but earnings average from 5s. to 6s. per week. Mrs. A. lives 
in a one-roomed house, the condition of which is very dirty, and 
the rent for which is 7s. 6d. per month. When I visited I saw the 
work piled on the bed where the two young children were lying 
ill of some unknown disorder. 

M. §S. is middle-aged and a skilled needlewoman. She had 
worked from 7 A.M. till 2 p.m. on the day visited, and had made 7d. 
I was allowed to see her wages book, which showed the following 
earnings for ten consecutive weeks: 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 5s. 8d., week 
and half, 7s. O4d., 3s. 14d., 3s., 2s. 3d., 3s. 9d., 3s. ld., 5s. In 
‘this case two sisters lived together and clubbed their earnings. 
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They each worked ten hours a day, and made between them about 
10s. a week. They were very respectable women, daughters of a 
City missionary, and had been dressmakers. They occupied one 
attic room, kept beautifully clean, for which they paid 8s. a month, 
They were engaged in finishing children’s shirts at 4d. a dozen, each 
dozen taking three hours, and in making pinafores at 6d. a dozen, 
these also taking three hours. This was their best paid work. They 
had been urged to apply for help from church funds, but preferred 
to be independent. 

E. B, is a young woman living with her parents. She works 
steadily every day from seven in the morning until nine at night. 
She can very seldom make as much as 8s. a week, and often only 4s., 
especially with the flannelette shirts, which chiefly employ her. She 
is paid 8d. a dozen for making these throughout, including lining 
them, and doing everything required, except putting on buttons and 
working the button-holes. Each dozen takes twelve hours with the 
sewing-machine, “ and the seams of them are so heavy you can’t lift 
vour arms to your head at night, you’re that tired.” Cotton shirts 
are paid at 1s. 9d. a dozen for making throughout, each dozen taking 
twenty-one hours, and for boys’ shirts, taking seven hours per dozen, 
she gets 6d. The thread for the men’s shirts costs her 3d., and for the 
boys’ 13d. adozen. Hire of the machine costs 1s. 6d. a week, oil 2d. 
a week, needles 1d. each, and “ you smash a lot with heavy seams.” 

Owing to the courtesy of several of the firms visited, who placed 
their wages-books at my disposal, I was allowed to make extracts as 
to the wages earned both by out and indoor workers; and notwith- 
standing the frequent general statements to the contrary, I am 
satisfied, from very careful inquiry made at every employer and 
worker visited, that there is absolutely no difference in the rates 
paid for the same class of work to Home Workers and Factory Hands. 

This appeared to me to be a very important point for inquiry, and 
I refer to it more fully further on. 

But while the finishers who work in their own homes are paid the 
same rates as those employed in the workshop for work of the same 
nature and efficiency, what seems to be the case is that the higher 
class and better paid work requiring more skill and care is not 
usually given out to he done at home. Also the workshop finishers 
have steadier employment, the others getting, as a rule, only the 
surplus of the work. 

The highest paid workshop hands appear to be the shirt machinists. 
In this section I met workers who made about 15s. and 16s, a week, 
and examination of the books of two firms showed various cases in 
‘which highly skilled workers had reached a maximum of 17s., 18s., 
‘and 19s. a week. General statements were also made by both 
employers and workers to the effect that machinists’ earnings ran 
from 12s. and 13s. to 15s. and 16s. per week. 
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Like most other industries followed by women, there is an absence 
of any standard or uniform rate of payment for the same class of 
work throughout the trade. For example, one shop may pay ls. 8d. 
per dozen for making pinafores, while another pays 10d. a dozen, 
both taking fourteen hours’ work per day. Blouses paid at 3s. 6d. 
a dozen by one house, are paid at 2s, 6d. a dozen by another, the 
same time per dozen being required in both cases. Some good 
paying houses will give 2s. 6d. for the making of certain garments 
that others pay 1s. and 1s. 6d. for. 

From observation of the results in women’s industries generally 
of this absence of a standard and uniform rate of payment, I am 
disposed to regard it as, perhaps, the most serious of all stumbling- 
blocks in the way of improving their industrial conditions. 

Undoubtedly this system, or want of system, lends itself to much 
irregular competition on the part of both employers and workers, 
with disastrous results to both. Rival firms in competition with each 
other continue to outbid one another in taking contracts at still 
lower and lower rates, and in too many cases it is to be feared the 
temptation to recoup themselves by reductions in wages is irresistible. 
The workers, on the other hand, having no organisation among 
themselves to fix and maintain a standard and uniform rate, are 
obliged to accept the reductions pressed upon them by less scrupulous 
or necessitous employers, until, in so many cases, wages have sunk 
below the actual “starvation level,” and have to be supplemented 
by public or private charities, and, as shown by some returns, col- 
lected over a wide area, with which Superintending Inspectors of the 
Poor have been good enough to furnish me, a number of women 
employed in needlework, both at home and in the factory, are in 
receipt of parochial relief. In the case of a factory prosecution in 
a town in the West of Scotland some little while ago, an employer 
pleaded justification for working his employés at an illegal time, 
on the ground that most of his workers were in receipt of parochial 
relief and needed the extra time to make up a living wage. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion among workers that 
wages rates in home needlework have been greatly reduced in past 
years, and that they are still falling. 

One highly intelligent and skilled worker told me that what nineteen 
years ago she used to get 2s. for, she now gets 5d., and that formerly 
she could make 30s. in a fortnight off work that now brings her in 
only 10s. She thought that the reduction was due to the competi- 
tion of firms, the introduction of cheaper materials “not worth 
putting good work on,” also small hucksters’ shops getting cheap, 
inferior work for hawkers to retail, and “this sort of competition 
reduces prices—want of organisation among the workers helps too.” 
Also much depends on the forewoman. A “sample worker,” usually 
the most. skilled and quickest worker, is set-to try all the new work, 
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and the rates are fixed by the forewoman according to her production ; 
the worker who falls below this standard suffering in proportion. 

Another worker stated that a shop which used to pay her 4s. per 
dozen sets of pillowslips (two pillows and one bolster to the set), now 
pays 2s. a dozen for them—half a dozen being a day’s work. The 
reduction was owing, she thought, to “them selling that cheap now, 
—a set is sold in a shop for 10d—what ought to be paid for the 
making of them! ” 

This worker once made easily 1s. 6d. a day at camisoles, and 
‘thought she was a millionaire when she could make a wage like 
that.’ Now, with late and early work, she averages only 7s. or 8s: 
a week. 

Again, another worker informed me that trousers which used to 
be finished at 5s. a dozen are now 3s. 6d., and coats which were 14s. 
are now 7s. In this case the falling off was attributed to the 
division of labour system and Jewish competition. 

In another instance shirts now finished at 6d. a dozen used to be 
11d. a dozen. 

The reduction here and in some similar cases was due to the button- 
holes being now done in the shops by machines instead of by hand 
by the workers at home. 

It is undoubtedly the case that many sections of the work pre- 
viously done by hand are now being rapidly taken up by machinery,. 
machines being employed even to sew on buttons, and for “ bridg- 
ing ”—items which have hitherto been the strongholds of the hand- 
finisher ; and, of course, this shrinking of their department has told 
heavily on the earnings of the Home Workers. 

I am disposed to conclude generally that the two chief causes of 
the falling off of wages rates are the demand for cheap and inferior 
goods, and the unrestricted competition of employers to meet it, 
this being helped out by the comparatively unskilled nature of the 
work and the necessitous and helpless condition of the workers. 

How far things are pushed in the competition for placing the 
cheapest goods in the market may be illustrated by the following 
example : 

One woman who had a small shop in which underclothing was 
sold, showed me blouses “‘ made complete and lined at 3s. 6d. a dozen,” 
while slip-bodices were made at 11d. a dozen. She said that every 
year, when stock was taken, prices were reduced because of the 
cheap work coming from England. She had been offered beautifully 
trimmed and finished cotton chemises by a traveller lately at 7s. 6d. 
a dozen, and refused to buy them, as she “thought it would be 
paying blood-money.” 

Another shopkeeper showed me shirts that had been made 
throughout and partially lined for 5s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. a dozen. The 
cloth for these runs from 6d. to 8d. a yard, wholesale rates, and 
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cloth for each shirt costs about 1s. 8d. These are sold at 2s. 5d. 
per shirt; men’s shirts made of cotton, zephyr, and other fancy 
materials are sold at 9d. and 1s. each by hucksters from baskets at 
the door. It was impossible to compete with prices like these. He 
also showed me aprons “ bought ready made and trimmed with lace, 
and all for 3s. 6d. a dozen.” These were retailed by him at 44d. 
and 5d. each. A wholesale shop had offered him men’s tweed 
trousers at 2s, 4d., also a blue serge suit, ‘‘ good stuff,” jacket, vest 
and trousers, at 17s.; the regular price of making alone of which 
would be 24s. or 28s. 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to point out the helplessness of 
the individual employer to permanently raise wages. Several 
employers expressed to me their feeling that the wages were much 
too low, and said that the conditions under which they had to carry 
on the trade were distasteful to them, but that these were forced 
upon them by competition. 

It is difficult to see how, in the case of the Home Worker, at least, 
organisation can be effectively applied among them to regulate com- 
petition and protect wages. But it seems worth considering whether 
a restriction of competition might not be attained by some form of 
organisation or agreement among employers as to a standard rate of 
wages and prices, and on this point I found many of them ready to 
welcome such a movement. More than one said it would be easy 
to give the workers a little more if this were brought about, especially 
if an employers’ union to cover the United Kingdom could be formed.. 
The main obstacles urged against this were the different classes of 
work done, and the fact that some factories work for wholesale 
firms, and others directly for retail shops, either their own or 
other people’s. 

In estimating the rate of remuneration and total earnings of home 
workers, an effort was made in every case to ascertain the amount 
of time given to the work. Obviously, however, it is not possible 
to give exact figures on this head, and, while my calculations took 
into account both the statements of the workers themselves, the 
number and ages of their children, and the general evidence pre- 
sented by their circumstances, as indicating the time that might 
reasonably be supposed to be given to the work, it was impossible 
to do more than form an approximate estimate. 

While one may not always accept as literally exact the statements 
as to the “ whole day and half the night” being given to the work, 
there is unquestionable evidence that home work is carried on with 
extremely long and irregular hours, and that hard and late work is 
necessary to earn even the very low wages quoted. 

With regard to the practice of taking work home from the work- 
shop after hours, there seems little ground for expecting that this 
will be abolished until some much more drastic provision is included 
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in the Factory Acts than is at present to be found in them. There 
is, I think, no reason to doubt that the desire to have this extra 
work is in most cases even greater on the part of the worker than 
of the employer; as one manager said to me, ‘‘ The girls would steal 
the work home at night if they could get away with it,” but there 
is quite as little reason to*doubt that the desire is due to the 
low wages, and not to the greed but to the need of the worker. As 
I was told again and again, “ We must take extra work to earn a 
living.” 

One worker said that work was taken home at night from all the 
shops she knew, and the same statement was repeated by several 
others. One woman informed me that she had “never known a 
worker who did not take work home from the shop. They rise at 
six, and work before they go in, and bring back enough at night to 
keep them going till twelve; they couldn’t live if they didn’t, and 
with it all they can’t make more than 9s. a week.” 

A number of the more intelligent among them speak very strongly, 
however, against the practice, feeling convinced that long and 
irregular hours tend surely, if indirectly, to lower wages, and in 
some cases, even where the total earnings were very low, the women 
refrained on principle from taking work home after hours, 

Many of the houses of the home workers were found to be in an 
extremely filthy state, and the work was carried on in them under 
highly insanitary conditions. Frequently one finds the home worker 
occupying an attic room at the top of a five-storied building, the 
ascent to which is by a dark and dilapidated staircase, infested, it 
may be, by rats, or haunted by that most pitiable of four-footed 
creatures, the slum cat. At every landing, narrow grimy passages 
stretch to right and left, and on either side of these, close packed, 
is a row of “ticketed houses”—7i.c. rooms on which the doors have 
marked on the outside the number of occupants allowed according 
to police regulations—regulations that are frequently evaded by means 
of that unknown and highly elastic quantity, the Lodger. On every 
landing there is a water-tap and sink, both the common property of 
the tenants, and the latter usually emitting frightful effluvia. 
Probably the sink represents the entire sanitary system of the 
landing. Armed with a box of matches and a taper, and battling 
with what seem to be the almost solid smells of the place, one finally 
reaches the top, and on being admitted finds, perhaps, a room almost 
destitute of furniture, the work lying in piles on the dirty floor, or 
doing duty as bed-clothes for a bed-ridden invalid and the members 
of the family generally. In the case of one home worker, a shawl- 
fringer, where the extreme of poverty had apparently been reached, 
I found the sole furniture of the room was an old chair, a broken 
cradle, and some empty packing-cases. 

In many cases the dirt and unwholesomeness of the room was due 
to its being crowded with furniture, often with articles that had 
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evidently belonged to better days, and which a womanly, house- 
wifely instinct had induced the owner to preserve with much care 
and sacrifice. Few things were more touching than the little air of 
pride with which, on closing a long tale of sorrow and loss, some 
poor woman would look round her little possessions and tell you she 
has “aye managed to keep her bit things thegither, an’ a hoose 
abune her head for hersel’ and the bairns.” 

But the houses of all home workers are not dens of dirt and 
disorder. Side by side with the worst of these one often finds a 
tiny room exquisitely clean and neat, and representing a world of 
sacrifice and effort. We often hear it said, ‘People can, at least, 
be clean; cleanliness costs nothing.’ But in these city slums, where 
the water supply is difficult of access, and sanitary provisions of any 
kind are practically non-existent, cleanliness is not a cheap and easy 
thing, but a hardly-earned luxury, almost beyond the reach of the 
weary, over-driven mother and the worn-out, delicate woman. In 
any case, its attainment means time, and every half-hour given to 
carrying water and “‘ redding-up” the house “hinders needle and 
thread,” and may mean the loss of a meal to the worker. 

If one visits the workers at dinner time one almost invariably finds 
that the main feature of that meal is tea—which has, perhaps, stood 
for an hour or more infusing on the hob. With it is eaten some dry 
bread, or, perhaps, “ kitchen,”' in the form of a bit of toasted cheese 
or parings of meat. Very rarely indeed does one see wholesome 
soup or porridge in these homes. 

I give the following details of household expenditure, supplied to 
me by some of the workers visited : 

Case A. A widow, who has kept herself and little girl on 6s. a 
week “ for rent and everything.” She gave the details, with some 
reluctance, of an average week’s expenditure, saying she was almost 
‘ ashamed to tell me what she managed on, it was that little!’ 

s. d. 
Rent, one room ‘ ; ‘ ; 2 0 a week 
} Ib. tea . ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 0 4 
2 Ibs. sugar. ‘ , ‘ . 0 
Flour. : : Z ‘ ‘ 0 
Oatmeal . ; : ‘ ‘ : 0 
} lb. margarine ‘ ¥ , : 0 
Six eggs (chipped) . F . F 0 
Ham : ; 3 , : ‘ 0 
Coals. : ‘ ; 0 


Onions, or other vegetables. P 0 
Bread. ; ‘ 0 


Lop bobo} bop bolt 


He be CO DO GO CO DO he OO 


Loto 


“ Kitchen ” ! (most frequently a pan- 
cake for the little ones,and made 
of flour, soda, and currants) 2d.or 0 3 ‘ 


Making a total of about 4s.7d.or 4 8 49 


* 1’An expression used by Scotch working people to denote any little relish going to 
make up the meal. 
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Case F. Details given by single woman living alone: 
8. d. 

Bread. ; ; ° : , 0 2 a week 

4 lb. sugar. : : ° ‘ i. a 

4 Ib. butter (lasts two days) 

Mince collops, egg, or a herring for 

‘kitchen ” ° ° : , 0 43 
Rent (one room) . , , : 7 6 per month 


Case G. Details given by wife of stove and range fitter making 

29s. a week, but long out of work ; three children alive, all young: 
Bread, three loaves at 1}d. each per day. 
Butter, 14 lbs. at 8d. per lb. per week. 
Oatmeal], 5d. per week. 
Milk, 9d. or 1s. per week. 
Jam or treacle, one pot at 6d. or 7d. per week. 
Sunday dinner (soup with bones or ox-tail) 1s. or 1s. 6d. 
Everyday dinner (bam, joints and vegetables, or fish) 6d. or 8d. 
Trades’ Union subscription, 6d. per week. 
Rent, two rooms, 15s. per month. 


This worker had been married out of domestic service, and was 
apparently a good manager. 
Case C. Details given by wife of a cobbler earning 13s. a week ; 
four children, eldest eleven years, youngest eight months: 
G. od. 


Bread. ; : ‘ ° ? 0 5% per day 
Tea and sugar . ; : : . ra 
“Kitchen”  . ; ‘ ' ‘ - 
LEN AREII RE si EO” 
Butter . > . . . : - 
Coals ‘ , ’ : , , per week 
Oil ; ‘ . , ° ‘ 3 % 


‘ Counts on keeping the six of them on 15s. from Saturday to Monday.” 
Boys get about three suits a year at 4s, or 48, 6d. each ; two, three, or 
four pairs of boots at 2s. 6d. or 3s. 


Before coming to any conclusion on the question of whether it may 
be advisable to prohibit or restrict Home Work, I would submit for 
consideration the following points that have been suggested to me 
by this inquiry. 

The reasons against the continuance of home work may be classed 
chiefly as social and economic, and those in support of it as social 
and moral, 

Among the former may be noted : 

First. That the work is frequently done under highly insanitary 
conditions, and that there is great risk of the garments made 
becoming a medium for the dissemination of dirt, disease, and vermin. 

Second. Home work lends itself to long and irregular hours, and, 
in some cases, to the employment of juvenile labour, and this, as 
evidence obtained in this and other inquiries goes to show, tends to 
reduce wages rates. As a workshop hand once said to me: “ Home 
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workers are used as a screw to reduce the others. Married women 
take the work home, and sit up half the night to do it; and lots of 
them get their children to help them after school hours. They can 
thus lift fairly good wages at the week-end, and when we complain, 
the manager says, ‘ Look at So-and-so’s big pay. Why can’t you 
make this with the same rates?’ And in the end the rates are 
reduced for everybody.” 

Third. The home workers are a serious obstacle in the way of 
organisation in every trade. They are isolated and difficult to reach. 
There is not the same esprit de corps among them that there is, as a 
rule, among the workshop hands. Being out of touch with and 
often uninformed as to the general condition of things in their trade, 
it is more difficult to enlist them in any collective effort for improve- 
ment. ach is accustomed to work for her own hand, and is out 
of the fierce light that beats on the factory and workshop employé, 
surrounded by the watchful eyes of her fellow-workers. 

Fourth. Their ranks are largely recruited by the Casual Worker and 
the Supplementary Wage-earner. The one is driven by hard necessity, 
and cannot wait to bargain, but must sell her labour at any price she 
can get. The other, not being, dependent on her own earnings for a 
living, is, to some degree, indifferent as to the price she may take. 
Both are stumbling blocks in the way of trades unionism and the 
maintenance of a standard wages rate. At the same time, I must 
repeat that while one hears on every side among the workers a 
general vague cry that “‘ Home Workers reduce wages and take the 
work at any price,” I have had no evidence, either in this or other 
inquiries, to prove that they were actually paid at different and lower 
rates than the Factory Hands for the same work. As this is 
obviously one of the most vital points for consideration in an inquiry 
such as this, I have, in every case, questioned the workers very 
carefully regarding it, and have invariably found that, when pressed 
definitely, they admitted that both home and shop-workers were paid 
at the same rates by the respective shops. The verbal testimony of 
employers, corroborated by examination of their wages-books, was 
also unanimous to the same effect. Two firms stated they paid their 
out-workers 1d. per dozen more than their workshop hands. It must, 
however, be remembered that as the home-worker has to provide her 
own workshop, fire, and lighting, and the other has not, there is a 
difference between the real and the nominal wage of the two. What 
the workers probably feel, without examining carefully how it is 
brought about, is the indirect lowering of the wages, previously 
referred to, through the long working day of the home-worker. 

The circumstances which would make the suppression of home 
work a hardship to the worker are, so far as I have been able to 
note them, all much of the same character, and may be illustrated 
by the following cases : 
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First. The cases where there are old or invalid members of the 
family to be attended to, or other household duties of a nature 
that absolutely forbid the worker’s absence from home. 

Second. Where age or physical disability on the part of the worker 
herself renders workshop employment impossible. 

Third. Where there are young or delicate children requiring 
constant attention. And while some persons argue these would be 
better cared for in a public créche, others may think this involves a 
loss to mother and child that cannot well be made up by material 
advantages. 

Fourth. Where there are growing girls or lads at such an age that 
they particularly need a home centre. I have found numerous cases 
like that of the widowed mother who told me she would not go out 
to work as she needed to keep a home for her daughter, a girl of 
eighteen, who would otherwise drift into lodgings, and probably into 
bad company. : 

Fifth. The case of the worker of the better class who can com- 
mand more comfort in her own house than she is likely to meet with 
in an ordinary workshop, and who prefers to work at home in the 
interests of her health. Also those who have known better days, and 
who would feel the bitterness of their poverty greatly increased were 
they obliged to go into a public workshop. 

I have met with examples of all these classes in the course of 
my investigations. And, with regard to the last named and similar 
cases, I have often felt very strongly that the feeling of class dis- 
tinction and the social aspirations that one constantly meets with, 
even among the very poor, have a different moral value from that 
which the same feelings may have among the comfortable classes. 
With a working girl living alone, and often among very trying and 
degrading surroundings, they are a saving form of self-respect that 
keeps her anchored to the traditions of a better past, and supplies 
her with an impetus to efforts to a better future. 

With regard to the legislative regulations of Home and Out work 
now in force in our own country. According to Section 27 of the 
Factory Act of 1891 the giver-out of work is required to keep a list 
of the names and addresses of the Home Workers he employs, and this 
list must be kept open to the inspection of the Factory and Sanitary 
Inspectors. 

According to Section 42 sub-section 1 of the Factory Act of 
1895, the giver-out of work is required to forward this list to the 
local Factory Inspector twice a year. 

The Factory Inspector may visit and inspect the homes of the Out 
Workers, but he has no power to remedy any defects he may find 
there. All he can do is to report defects to the local Sanitary 
Authority. The Public Health Act, however, on which this Sanitary 
Authority alone can act, can only remedy defects which are sufficiently 
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glaring to make the house in which the work is done a public 
nuisance. The principles on which a legal decision would be given 
in such a case would in no sense be different from those which apply 
to private dwelling houses; that is to say, a direct injury to 
neighbours, and not merely ultimate damage to the workers them- 
selves or the community in general, would have to be proved. 

With regard to the work taken home from the shops at night 
according to the Factory and Workshop Act of 1895, the following 
are the provisions : 

SEcTIon 16. 

“‘ Sub-section 2, A young person or woman shall not, except during the 
period of employment, be employed in the business of a factory or work- 
shop outside the factory or workshop on any day during which the young 
person or woman is employed in the factory or workshop, both before and 


after the dinner-hour. 

“‘Sub-section 3. For the purposes of this section a child, young person, 
or woman to or for whom any work is given out, or who is allowed to take 
out any work to be done by him or her outside a factory or workshop, 
shall be deemed to be employed outside the factory or workshop on the 


day on which the work is so given out. 
“‘Sub-section 4. If a young person or woman is employed by the same 


employer on the same day, both in a factory or workshop and in a shop, 
the whole period of employment of that young person or woman shall not 
exceed the number of hours permitted by the Factory Acts for his or her 
employment in the factory or workshop.” 


These sections are most unfortunately worded. At first sight, it 
looks as if no worker may take home work except when she leaves 
the factory at the one o'clock dinner-hour and does not return 
to it the same day. This would not be a serious or far-reaching 
exception. When a workshop is open during the morning, it will, 
as a rule, be also open during the afternoon, and any danger would, 
in the main, be confined to cases where two different shifts of workers 
were employed before and after the dinner-hour. 

On closer inspection, however, we see that the phrase, “ except 
during the period of employment,” in sub-section 2, nullifies the 
rest of the section, in so far as it allows a worker to take work home 
at any time before the hour at which the factory closes. 

So that, as the law at present stands, a worker in a factory or 
workshop may take work home, provided she is not employed on it 
beyond the hours at which she might legally be employed in the 
factory and workshop. That is to say, a factory or workshop may 
close at 6 p.M., while the law allows it to remain open until 8 P.o. ; 
the worker in this case being allowed to take work home, nominally 
to occupy her until 8 p.m. It is easy to see how difficult it is to 
give effect to such a provision as this, and that, if work is allowed 
to be taken home at all, it is practically impossible to prevent the 
workers employing themselves on it in their own homes till any hour. 
It appears that the only way to make this portion of the Act effective 
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would be to delete from sub-section 2 the words “‘ except during the 
hours of employment.” 

Is it then desirable that any change should be made in the laws 
regulating home and out-door work? Is it desirable that home 
work and out-work, in that class of industry of which we may 
fairly take shirt-making as typical, should be limited, or even 
abolished ? 

In view of the circumstances of the women employed in home 
work, as illustrated by the cases investigated, I am obliged to con- 
clude that any legislation resulting in the summary stoppage of 
home work would involve terrible hardships and suffering on a 
specially helpless class. In many cases it would inevitably mean 
either starvation or pauperisation, and unless steps could be taken 
beforehand for providing for the material needs of the women, while 
preserving their self-respect and feeling of independence, any sudden 
displacement of this labour by legal enactment would, in my opinion, 
throw a heavy moral responsibility on the community. 

On the other side of the question there are two great facts to be 
considered: First, that the conditions under which home work is 
carried on are a standing danger to public health at all times, and, 
in the event of an epidemic, may be productive of the gravest results. 
Second, there are the economic results of home work, and the effects 
of its competition on the legitimate workers in the trade in lowering, 
if only indirectly, their wages rates and preventing organisation. 
And while one may hesitate to recommend any short cut to the 
suppression of Home Work by direct legal enactment, in view of 
these two points, it seems desirable to consider whether it could not 
be eliminated by a gradual process that would reduce the sufferings 
of the workers to a minimum. For instance, all enactments that 
make it troublesome and dangerous for employers to give out work, 
and which lay on them the responsibility as to the conditions under 
which it is done, may be expected to have the result of greatly 
reducing the extent of home work and bringing about its gradual 
disappearance. 

It has apparently been the experience of the Factory Inspectors 
in America that neither mere registration of workers nor the affixing 
of a label to the tenement-made goods has been an effectual check 
on home work. Whereas, to give the inspector permission to visit 
the homes of the workers and no power to remedy what he finds 
wrong when he gets there, as according to the British Factory Acts, 
can scarcely be regarded as serious legislation. 

It might be possible to check so far some of the worst insanitary 
conditions by means of a provision in the Factory Acts requiring the 
employer who gives out the work, and the worker who takes it in, 
to obtain a licence for the same, such licence to apply only to a 
certain person while occupying a certain place, and to be granted 
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under the joint authority of the Factory Inspector and the Sanitary 
Inspector, and after the place of work has been visited by them 
and seen to be in such a condition as will not render the making 
of clothing in it a danger to the public health, or to the health of 
those who are employed on the work; the Inspectors to have also 
the power of withdrawing the licence. 

Such a provision might have some effect in raising the standard 
of cleanliness, &c., among the workers; as those who really 
need the work would endeavour to meet the requirements necessary 
to procure the licence, and in the hands of reasonable and judicious 
men the enforcing of such a provision need not be vexatious or 
harassing to the worker. 

It seems consistent with the principle already adopted in our 
factory legislation, that where any place is constituted into a work- 
shop, carrying on a manufacture of commodities for the public use, 
in so far, and in respect to this work, such a place ceases to bea 
private dwelling-house, and comes within the law that requires work 
done for the public to be done under conditions that do not endanger 
the public health. 

And while it would be in many cases extremely difficult, no 
doubt, to raise the workers to a satisfactory standard of cleanliness 
and to keep them there, the expectation of a domiciliary visit from 
officials who have the power to forbid the work being done would, no 
doubt, have a wholesome effect ; while, as has been said, the ultimate 
result of legislation of this kind would probably be the gradual 
elimination of home work, or its restriction to the most necessitous 
cases. 

Such a provision deals only, of course, with the sanitary side 
of the question, and does not touch the Jong hours and the low wages 
of the home workers. But it is difficult to see how anything effectual 
can be done through legislation to deal with the long and irregular 
hours ; and it would seem better that our legislators should face the 
fact candidly and fairly, that so long as work is done in the homes 
at all, long and irregular hours are likely to be an accompaniment 
of it. 

With regard to low wages, the principle of State regulation on 
the point of a “living” or even a “minimum” wage has not yet 
been introduced into British legislation. It will be interesting to 
see how it works out as lately put in force in New Zealand. 

With respect to the extra home work of workshop hands. 
Whatever difficulty there may be in the way of making definite 
recommendations as to the extent to which out-work may be carried 
on, there seems to be every reason for recommending that the 
practice of workshop hands taking work home at nights from the 
shop should be entirely prohibited. 

MarGaret Hardince Irwin, 


VoL. 148 —No. 5. 2P 





EDUCATION AUTHORITY AND 
MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS. 


Ir is not too much to say that the Education Act of Mr. Forster has 
not benefited the country to such a degree as it was intended. The 
reason is not that the measure was not required, but because it fell 
into the hands of very feeble educationists. The fault lay in 
meting out to children of a certain age or a particular standard a 
certain task to be completed in a given time. Children were looked 
upon as machines which, if given a certain amount of mental pabulum 
in a particular way, would show certain results at the end of a definite 
time. The most important of all considerations were overlooked. 
These were, that the minds of the pupils must be first studied, and 
that there are not only different degrees of mental capacity in 
children, but a variety of natural aptitudes, and a remarkable want 
of uniformity as to time and degree of mental development. 

It is not our purpose here to attempt to set in a more detailed 
and fuller light the faults of elementary education. That a remedy 
for those evils which followed from the course which was pursued 
has been attempted of late years is well known, but whether a 
rational course is yet being followed we refrain from offering an 
opinion. The faults in the past system of elementary education 
have been briefly stated in order that the duties of educationists 
might stand out in a clearer and more definite light. The aim in 
each department of a community ought to be to act up to its accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience. If, therefore, a mistake has been 
made, and present-day officials in any one department do not show 
themselves abreast of the intelligence of their country, their obvious 
duty is that they will at once endeavour to do so. 

If it is the duty of a country to learn wisdom from the past in 
elementary education, and if it has not acted up to the accumulated 
intelligence in such matters, to make a strenuous effort to do so, it 
is equally imperative to apply the best the country has to give from 
the well of the past united with the inspiration of the present to 
the continuation of elementary education. With regard to technical 
education, for instance, it is reasonable to suppose that those in 
charge of it, before they put pen to paper to draw up any system 
of instruction, would not only have first learnt all there was to be 
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known on the subject, but have called to their assistance the best 
of original ideas there were to be found in the country. In this 
necessary pursuit of information for a definite object the universities 
would have come in for their due share of attention. Without saying 
or hinting anything derogatory to these seats of learning, the lessons 
which they undoubtedly convey on the subject would have been 
carefully noted. Men with the advantages of a university education, 
who have afterwards benefited their country, have not always— 
indeed, very rarely——been the most obedient to the teaching of the 
professors, and the most exact in confining themselves to their 
particular curriculum. Such men have not only nourished their 
minds by a course of reading outside their syllabus of subjects, but 
have assisted mental development by methods of study other than 
those regarded as perfection itself by their own particular 
college. 

It is not only from the universities that this particular information 
would have been sought. The careers of men who have not had 
what are generally called the advantages of a university education, 
and of the self-educated would have been carefully studied, and the 
grains of wisdom for a particular purpose assiduously extracted. 
Here we find men who have shone in each department of human 
knowledge, and those who have run a laudable career in every field 
of human activity. The inventor is to be found working out a 
patent which is to benefit the world at the same time as he, by his 
own unaided endeavours—and often in spite of obstructed efforts 
from the stupidity of his kind—is becoming a ripe scholar, and 
acquiring a fund of information on almost every conceivable subject 
of human thought. The statesman, the eloquent orator, the man of 
letters, the profound scholar, as well as those who have succeeded 
in and adorned less exalted walks of life, have each and all been 
trained in the same school. © 

If it is asked what are the lessons to be derived from a careful 
consideration of this variety, and what may appear to many capri- 
ciousness in the development of human intellect, some are obvious 
and others are more or less obscure. The most evident are, rules 
and regulations, the recommendation of particular text-books, and 
methods of study, and a system of teaching which becomes mechanical 
because conducted by rote, however much they may flatter the vanity 
of those who indulge in them, are unsuited to a growing, healthy, 
and especially original mind. Every mind, except the most common- 
place, has the elements of self-development within itself, and if a 
teacher does not place himself in unison with his pupil, and text- 
books, as they not infrequently do, make obscure what is simple, 
then a pupil will either ignore or give a half-hearted attention to 
his instructors and rely on himself. It is the duty of a professor 
or teacher to gauge the capacity of a pupil no less than to under- 
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stand his character and disposition. If this is sometimes a difficult: 
task, so is it no light matter to determine the progress a pupil has 
made by means of examination. Biography and experience both 
teach that pupils who have been regarded as dunces from the results 
of an examination have in a few weeks afterwards been able to put: 
their examiners to the blush in the very same subject or subjects 
in which, by a most accurate and painstaking way, they supposed 
they found their knowledge of such subjects very meagre or 
defective. 

To judge from the objections raised against certain parts of the 
Education Bill when it was before the House of Commons in June, 
it would seem that educationists in certain quarters, according to 
their self-estimation, had by some means or other arrived at a system 
of perfection. By the amendment of Clause 1 of the proposed Act, 
municipal boroughs with a population of 20,000 were to be constituted 
education authorities, The West Riding County Council took 
exception to the amendment of this clause and appointed a speciah 
committee to watch the Education Bill on their behalf. In issuing 
their statement this committee said, among other things: 


“The West Riding at present contains ten municipal boroughs which 
have a population of upwards of 20,000. Special reference was made in 
the debate on such amendment to the boroughs of Batley, Dewsbury, and 
Keighley, and these were given as instances to show that the boroughs in 
question should be made independent of the County Council. It is sub- 
mitted that these cases, if properly elucidated, form a very strong argument 
for the retention of these and similar boroughs in the administrative 
county.” 


The statement then refers to the subjects of school management ; 
advantages to the schools themselves of the County Council scheme ; 
inspection ; training centre for teachers; extension work; gram- 
mar schools; financial ; effect on area surrounding the borough; 
and the work of the County Council in connection (1) with Govern- 
ment Departments, (2) with sundry educational bodies. 

Under each and all of these separate heads the committee, as 
may be expected, attempt to prove the excellent character of the 
County Council scheme, and to show not only the disastrous effects 
to technical instruction in the boroughs affected, but to the cause 
of education in general if an Education Bill should thwart them in 
their present operations. 

When any one looks behind the scenes, and the subject is viewed 
in its entirety, it will be seen that these belauded operations of the 
West Riding Technical Instruction Committee proceed on more 
erroneous lines than anything which has yet been tried in elementary 
education. Their standpoint of education is derogatory to the 
subject, and their petty rules and regulations, on which they persist 
with all the perversity of fatuity, will and do prevent really gcod 
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teachers from having any connection with them. This, though the 
most serious, is not the only objection. Those teachers who do as 
they are bid by the Technical Instruction Committee, speaking 
through its inspectorate, cannot, from the nature of the case, do as 
well as they might either to themselves or their pupils. 

~~ The County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire issue a 
syllabus of commercial subjects.' On the back of this issue 
they say: 


“These syllabuses are issued by the West Riding Technical Instruction 
Committee for the guidance of teachers and local committees, and are 
intended to be regarded more as suggestions than as defining invariable 
requirements. Alternate syllabuses may be approved on the application 
of a local committee prior to the commencement of a course, but in the 
absence of such an application the courses here set out must be adhered to,” 


In this brochure teachers are not only told what to teach in the 
several subjects of book-keeping, office work and précis, commercial 
arithmetic, geography, history, science, shorthand and typewriting, 
but how to teach, and in many cases what time even to devote to a 
particular kind of work! 

If these so-called syllabuses had been what they profess— . 
“‘intended to be regarded more as suggestions than as defining 
invariable requirements”—-no great amount of harm would have 
been done. A good teacher would simply have regarded them as a 
petty monument of conceit and humbug, studied first the mental 
growth and capacity of bis class, and taught accordingly. No such 
thing, however, is meant by these syllabuses. They are hard-and- 
fast rules which a teacher must either obey or he must not teach. 

Granted that the instructions to teachers in these syllabuses were 
good of their kind—which neither they nor the recommendation of 
particular books are—it would be absurd to allow them to solidify 
into the nature of rules. The reason is not far to seek. A teacher 
worth his salt is a progressing animal, He is gradually acquiring 
information from experience and other sources, and he will promise 
to no one to teach to-morrow as he teaches to-day, but wiil be 
regnlated in his methods by time, circumstances, and the nature of 
both what and whom he teaches. 

Generally speaking, the pupils who attend technical instruction or 
continuation classes have passed the ages of boyhood and girlhood— 
just the age when rules and regulations with regard to their conduct 
require to be handled with the greatest circumspection and gentleness, 
‘and when parental authority even is beginning to be set at defiance. 
A wise parent knows it is little use now trying to drive by cast-iron 
rules; but if he can lead by increasing the respect which he ought 
already to possess it will promise better for both parent and offspring. 


1 W. H. Milnes, printer, Wakefield. Price 2d. post free. 
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An instructor who is, as he or she ought to be, both an educator and 
an educationist, will work on similar lines. They see before them 
youths broken away from the trammels of day school, and entering 
upon or already entered a new stage of their existence. Now is the 
time to encourage the instructed to be frank—to express what they 
do know, confess their want of knowledge, and question their teacher 
about that which they are ignorant. Advice must not only be fully 
given, but no one must be checked who seeks it; the teacher must 
become all things to each individual capacity, and humour each one in 
his methods of teaching as far as he can with justice to all. Here the 
West Riding Technical Instruction Committee, by their hard-and-fast 
rules, plausibly promulgated under the guise of suggestions, steps in 
and prevents this, and yet we are asked to look upon the efforts of an 
educational body which overtops all others in the scale of perfection. 

Under the head ‘“ Financial” the committee say : “‘ The share of the 
borough of Dewsbury, if the fund was distributed on the basis of 
rateable value, would be about £555, but the annual sum expended 
within the borough, or for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
borough under the scholarship scheme, &c., amounts to about £1600.” 

If the art of spending public money is a recommendation, leave the 
West Riding Technical Instruction Committee alone, for in this case 
Dewsbury receives three times more than to which it is entitled. 
Look on the other side of the picture. If their system of procedure 
is as we have briefly endeavoured to show, this two-thirds of the 
money represents so much waste, with a travesty on education into 
the bargain. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Advantages to the schools themselves of 
County Council schemes” much is made of scholarships. It is 
pointed out that “no less than 185 holders of County Council 
scholarships and exhibitions are at present in attendance in the 
Dewsbury School, and it may be confidently said that the higher 
technical classes in the boroughs could not, apart from the action of 
the County Council, be filled up and maintained in anything like 
their present efficiency.” If these scholarships, or some of them, 
were removed, would private enterprise do nothing? Individual 
firms have already done something in providing scholarships, and 
would do more if State interference and national benevolence were 
kept within reasonable bounds, for it ought to be kept in mind, the 
Empire has been made, not by the Government, but by private 
enterprise. 

The inspectorate and the training of teachers, of which so much 
are made, are a hindrance rather than a help to education, and 
represent so much waste of public money. In proof of this, if the 
inspectorate with its puerile though none the less prohibitive rules 
and regulations, did not exist, a better class of teachers, who, besides 
being specialists in the best sense of the word, are men of culture, 
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would teach; whereas, as it is, this class neither can nor will. To 
meet this dearth of teaching power, which they themselves make, 
expense has to be incurred to make teachers who like automata obey 
the whims of the inspectors. 

No definite amount of progress ought to be expected at the end of 
the year of any pupil, and no rules and regulations to teachers ought 
to be given. Let each pupil progress as far as his mental capacity, 
previous training, and tardiness or rapidity of his mental development 
will admit. Allow examinations at the end of the year; but these 
should be only to show a test of the general progress of the pupils 
and the character of the teaching. If it is thought necessary then 
to offer any suggestions, or give any hints to teachers, such can then 
be done, but the spirit must be friendly, and of one whose duty and 
wish it is to co-operate and not to rule with all the tyranny of a 


little brief authority. 
M. Porrirr. 





LATIN AND GREEK VERSUS FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 


To all who know what real education is, and value it at any figure 
approaching its intrinsic worth, the constant expulsion, whole or 
partial, of Latin and Greek from our grammar schools, to make 
room for French and German, is as gall and wormwood. The 
continuous and rapid ousting of the former languages, which are 
educational instruments, in favour of the latter, which are, in reality, 
educational impediments, is beyond question one of the greatest 
dangers which confront education to-day, and measures should be 
adopted to avert it before it undermines and shatters the whole 
educational system. Proof of the growth of this disastrous and 
mischievous practice is not wanting, for it is to be found in almost 
every grammar school in England, under the name of ‘‘ the modern 
side,” or “commercial education.” The increasing popularity of 
these bastard languages is, no doubt, owing largely to the ignorance 
of the majority of parents, who are incapable of realising the immense 
power possessed alone by Latin and Greek of imparting education 
in its true sense. Thus the introduction of these modern languages 
and the shelving of the classical is to meet the views of ignorant 
parents who are incompetent to plan the education of the young. 
The only light in which, it would seem, such parents look at this 
question, is that the modern languages are being spoken to-day in 
certain countries, and that their sons possibly may visit those 
countries, and that the classical languages are not spoken, and are, 
consequently, utterly useless and valueless. Such a decision is 
natural, pardonable, and almost unavoidable, at the hands of such 
authorities ; it is, however, as the opinion of a layman on a point 
of law, unreliable. Ignorance we know to be the parent of ignor- 
ance in mapy ways; in this case we have a clear illustration of it, 
and of its being very prolific. Such parents as the afore-mentioned 
in their intense stupidity regard Latin and Greek as dead languages, 
as mere futile and superfluous luxuries, necessary only for boys 
destined for the Church or the Bar. It would be impossible for 
them to labour under a‘greater delusion, and when a man gives 
expression to such a view he may with safety be written down as 
knowing nothing whatever of education, for no one with any know- 
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ledge of it could possibly make such an assertion. The opinion of 
a@ man who has never learned Latin and Greek, as to the value 
of these languages as educational powers, is as the opinion of a 
blind man upon a work of art; it is absurd for such a critic 
to presume to condemn them as unnecessary to education, and he 
does his son irreparable wrong and injury in preventing his learning 
them, thus withholding from him the very essence, as it were, of 
education, that is, of course, if he remain at school until sixteen 
years of age or longer. If a boy leave school at fourteen years of 
age, unless he be above the average in intellect, his attention had 
better by far be concentrated upon what is popularly called- the 
three R’s, without any attempt being made to teach him any other 
subject ; if this rule were generally adopted, a boy, through force of 
circumstances, compelled to leave school prematurely, would be far 
more competent to enter the counting-house than the majority are 
to-day, whose minds at school are drawn hither and thither by a 
dazzling and multitudinous display of subjects which schoolmasters 
profess to teach in the modern side, the consequence being that 
boys frequently leave school without being able to read, write, or 
spell the English language, and almost ignorant of arithmetic. It 
is therefore to be greatly regretted that parents, though doubtless 
most anxious for their sons’ education to be complete, should stand 
in the way of such, by foolishly imagining themselves to know what 
educates and what does not, and acting accordingly without con- 
sulting a reliable authority. It does not occur to them that, though 
@ physician is the most competent to heal, and an advocate to plead, 
that a schoolmaster is the most competent to educate, and his 
advice upon the subject is valuable ; not, of course, the schoolmaster 
whose sole object is to fill his school, and to do this is prepared 
to feed the fads and agree with the whims of those whose sons he 
can secure as pupils by extravagant professions, advertisements, and 
other means, attractive and alluring though dishonest, and wholly 
regardless of every result save that of making money for himself. 
Such a one is not so often the master of an endowed school under 
@ governing body as he is the proprietor of a private school. The 
advice of such a man is worse than worthless, and it is in such 
schools as his that Latin and Greek fare the worst, and where boys 
are most imperfectly educated in consequence. Parents should 
obtain the opinion of a real authority on education, one who is 
thorough master of the subject; from such a one they would hear 
of the immense importance of Latin and Greek taking the first 
place in education, forming, as it were, the only foundation upon 
which education can be built, if it is to be in any way thorough and 
complete. As such advice is to be obtained gratis, parents are to be 
blamed for not availing themselves of it, and for acting in a matter 
upon which they know little or nothing, entirely without guidance, 
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assistance, or counsel. The arguments in favour of boys learning 
Latin and Greek are practically irresistible ; it cannot be disputed 
that the utility of these languages is immense, in reality, indispen- 
sable to bond fide education. A man may speak the English 
language fairly correctly without a knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and his orthography may be without fault, though a knowledge of 
these languages would be the safest means of teaching him to spell ; 
but a classical scholar can always detect in the speech, composition, 
and sentences of one who has not studied the classical languages, 
defects, malformation, and ugliness, 

There is a great amount of elegance infused into the English 
language through the agency of Latin and Greek. Nothing of the 
kind, however, can be claimed on behalf of modern languages. A 
man may speak them most fluently, but his being able to do so 
assists him little or not at all in his English. This fact must also 
be considered ; a man with a knowledge of Latin possesses a sure 
foundation for modern languages; that is, he is able, in a comparatively 
short time, with small trouble, to acquire the modern languages, and 
with Latin he would possess a more thorough knowledge of the 
modern languages than if he had learned them without first of all 
acquiring a knowledge of the language from which most modern 
languages emanate. These facts show that a classical scholar is a 
cultured and educated man, while a French and German scholar 
need be neither one nor the other. It may be pointed out that 
not one boy in fifty upon leaving an English school can speak 
French or German; as a rule all boys, immediately after leaving 
school, forget every syllable of French and German which they have 
learned, therefore why attempt to teach them these languages, and 
thus throw away their valuable time which they spend at school, 
already far too limited, and thus handicap them in the race already 
too severe and difficult? It would be far better that this time 
should be expended upon English literature, history or other subjects 
which would expand the mind and furnish the intellect, if parents 
persist in their antagonism to Latin and Greek, but to substitute 
modern languages for classical cannot possibly be upheld on its 
merits, upon the ground of reason or expedieucy. 

Looking at the matter from a mercenary point of view, it must 
be admitted that it is of small advantage only to a man to be able 
to speak French or German ; this is proved by the fact that hundreds 
of men in London who speak French and German are earning a very 
indifferent wage as waiters in restaurants, and clerks in business 
establishments, and in other occupations which are amongst the 
most unsatisfactory and unremunerative. On the other hand, no 
classical scholars are to be found occupying such positions. This 
clearly shows that the Latin and Greek scholar has in this respect. a 
great advantage over the French and German, and this should be 
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borne in mind by parents when deciding which languages their sons 
should learn. Further, the fact that French and German cannot be 
satisfactorily taught in an English school, and that Latin and Greek 
can be, should not be overlooked, also that a limited knowledge of 
the latter languages is valuable, and that such of the former is use- 
less or comparatively so. 

French and German could be kept outside our grammar schools if 
schoolmasters would but make the effort ; instead of doing so they 
appear to be only too willing to pander to the foolish ideas of 
parents, and to acquiesce without remonstrance, though fully aware 
of the detrimental consequences of their allowing French and German 
to usurp the position rightly belonging to Latin and Greek. Head- 
masters, governors and others having the management of schools 
would be well advised in entirely banishing French and German, 
avoiding them as poisonous to education, which they undoubtedly 
are. Of course a schoolmaster standing up boldly for classical 
languages, and refusing to countenance the introduction of modern 
languages into his school, would lose pupils, the unfortunate sons of 
ignorant parents, but his school would only suffer numerically 
temporarily. The great success which he would achieve eventually 
would be more than adequate compensation for the loss he would 
incur at the commencement. Boys whose attention had been devoted 
almost wholly to Latin and Greek at his school would shine as men 
of edacation at the completion of their school career, by the side of 
those’ whose education had been hindered and mutilated, and the 
success of his pupils in securing university scholarships and prizes 
would be enormous. A bold stand together with a united front on 
the part of head-masters and school governors is all that is necessary 
to ward off the danger which at present does more than threaten to 
put all classical languages on one side. It is the duty of school 
authorities to put this matter clearly before parents, and to convince 
them of the wrong they do their sons in allowing their prejudice to 
actuate them in the matter. This campaign, marshalled by ignorant 
bigotry, against the most powerful elements of education, must be 
resisted and defeated ; if this be not done at once the higher 
education in England will vanish. 

Whether the Modern Language Association is at all responsible 
for the growing distaste for Latin and Greek is a question for con- 
sideration. In any case the aims of this society are to uphold the 
modern languages at the expense of the classical, and consequently 
the classical require defence ; if not defended, the latter must suffer 


from the many assaults directed at them. 
: T. M. Hopxins, 





VICTORIAN MEDICINE: ITS STATUS 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


As a general measure of progress the Queen’s reign has been found 
surprisingly apt and convenient. It comprises two complete genera- 
tions, even of the longer term demanded in these days of Jater 
marriage and lengthened prime. The younger of these has entered 
into full possession of its heritage, and has shown what it is likely 
to do and to be. And the elder is yet vigorous enough to hold its 
own on the stage of life, to judge clearly of the progress of the 
years, whether real or fictitious, and to tell of great things of the 
past becoming little, and of little things waxing great. 

For medicine these two generations aptly symbolise its actual 
progress from the teaching of authority, either of experience, or 
fame, or office, to the teaching of experiment and biological process. 
What of modern medicine is scientific is assuredly of biology, and 
what is not of biology is empiricism. The questions it has to con- 
sider are all biological, normal or abnormal, and whereas it has had 
formerly to guess its way along, it now proceeds by the light of 
science, so far at least as this light extends. This has been the 
breathing into it of a new life, and since biology as a formal science 
is practically also of this period, it follows that to medicine it must 
be nothing less than the marking of a new era. ‘To speak, there- 
fore, of the medicine of this time is to make no artificial or un- 
warranted distinction. 

The story of its progress on what may be called its practical, 
material, side has been often and well told in resonant pzans of the 
Jubilee. Its achievements, successes, advances, and gains have been 
abundantly described. Here, however, it is proposed, though not as 
a posthumous offspring, to notice the working in various directions of 
this new spirit, the development of this new vitality. If it has 
actually received a new life it cannot but manifest it in the 
assumption of a new status, the development of new powers and 
functions. 

Ample proof of all this lies about on every hand. Scientific 
medicine can point to the recovery of life and health which even a 
generation ago would certainly have lost. It can show special sciences 
within its own science, special arts within its own art, which have 
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sprung into being in this period. In every part of its doctrine, in 
every branch of its practice, its growth has been manifold and 
essential. By the simple development of this new vitality it has 
grown out of its old environment, and made for itself a new posi- 
tion in the world alike of social order and of science, coming into 
new relations at almost every point of contact. 

Thus also it responds to the primary question, keenly debated 
to-day, whether it has any valid claim to the status of a science. 
Broadly, it may be said that the medicine of the earlier years of 
this period consisted of empiricism dashed with a little science, and 
that now it is scientific diluted with an ever-decreasing quantum of 
empiricism. It is now not the dogmatism of the elaborated experi- 
ence of men few or many, but the teaching of scientific laws and 
data. Its most thoughtful students have in all time sought to 
establish it on philosophical principles; and many a school has 
flourished upon the recognition of some more or less fundamental 
truth, in the terms of which it endeavoured to formulate the whole 
of medicine. But all such schemes were foredoomed, because they 
placed medicine in a false position, as a science in and of its own 
right, self-contained and independent. Whereas its true place is 
that of a biological science—an integral department, an applied 
science, of biology. Out of biology it can have no scientific life 
or being. As far as its studies have in the past been true and its. 
researches fruitful, it has always been biological. But since biology 
as a science has been differentiated only in these years, medicine 
could have previously had no organic scientific existence. 

Only such a fundamental change in its science could explain the 
marvellous change in its art during this period. To the student 
of but a generation ago medicine has grown ont of all recognition. 
It has exhibited all the restless vigour, the delight in doing and 
trying, the love of tangible fact, the inquisitiveness, and perhaps 
even the impatience of philosophising, of an energetic youth. Its 
very faults are curiously characteristic of juvenility. Just as no 
period of life manifests such rapid growth, the development of so 
many new powers, as that of early youth, so no period of medical 
history has shown, or as far as may be seen can in the future show, 
such speedy growth, the beginnings of so many new faculties. It 
has acquired definite knowledge of things which were thought un- 
knowable. It has formulated law where it had seemed there could 
be no law. ‘It has enunciated fundamental principles which obtain 
in every department of practice, essential truths which are manifested 
in every case of illness. It foretells with certitude the progress and 
termination of the processes it observes in action, and predicates 
the effect they must have upon the life and well-being of the indi- 
vidual. And all this is the diréct issue of its biological knowledge, 
of the application of biological teaching to the facts of every-day 
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practice. Where this knowledge fails, there it is immediately at 
fault. 

Modern medicine, therefore, is the teacher of biological doctrine, 
the administrator of biological law, for mankind. It applies the 
abstract knowledge of biology to the infinite variabilities of human 
nature, and instructs man in the science of his own life. But 
while medicine has thus identified itself with biology, it by no means 
follows that it has no independent existence as a science. It has 
not been swallowed up of biology, but has been incorporated with it 
as an organic function. Thus its purview is no longer restricted to 
disease, but embraces the whole physical life of man. Biology 
describes the normal structure and functions, and medicine takes up 
this description and studies them in their relation to man’s health 
and well-being. It observes the variations of normal processes, 
and sees how sometimes they are harmless and sometimes detrimental. 
No line of demarcation can be drawn between the physiological and 
the pathological ; and it is often remarked that pathology constantly 
becomes more physiological. Certain processes are stamped as morbid 
solely in their relation to the well-being of the individual, and are 
as strictly biological as the processes of health. The study of health 
is, in fact, the primary and positive side of medicine, and the study 
of disease but negative and secondary. It is so little understood 
that the better part of medicine is the care of health and not 
the cure of disease. So that it takes the whole life of man into 
its hands, and shows, as a scientific demonstration, how it should be 
lived. 

In every-day practice, moreover, this new spirit is abundantly 
shown. It not only studies the common conditions of life for the 
preservation of health, but it also employs them as its chief agency in 
the treatment of disease. Tracing many morbid states to physio- 
logical errors in the ways of living, it often effects a cure by the 
simple rectification of such errors. Even when an ens morbi is 
identified as the single and efficient cause, it is yet an ensuing state 
of errant physiological conditions with which it has to deal. Com- 
monly, also, it treats disease by evoking the more energetic exercise 
of certain contrary processes. Many diseases are essentially defect 
or excess of processes otherwise normal, and are remedied by a 
skilful regimen of deep-laid design. Moreover, in cases of organic 
lesion, where any cure is out of the question, comfort, or, perhaps, 
life itself, can only be secured by appropriate modifications of the 
conditions of the daily living. And in every case of illness hygienic 
treatment is an important factor, and often, indeed, the most impor- 
tant. As the late Sir Andrew Clark said in a presidential address, 
“there are conditions of health; it is in long-continued petty viola- 
tions of them that chronic troubles ‘take root ; it is the little eatings 
and drinkings and doings of the ever-recurring daily life which, after 
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their kind, make for health or disease; and eventually it is at least 
quite as much through the skilful management of hygiene as through 
the skilful management of drugs that disorders are overcome and 
health established.” Thus for many reasons modern medicine is 
increasingly disposed to dispense with the use of drugs as an arti- 
ficial and needlessly perturbative mode of treatment. 

On its scientific side, also, this new life has given to medicine a 
certain province of research which forcibly illustrates its integral and 
autonomous position in the realm of biology. It is a field of 
biological study peculiar to medicine, in which biology itself is, in 
the main at least, dependent upon medicine. Physiology is an 
experimental science, and since the common instinct of mankind 
forbids experimental study of the physiology of man, it is only by 
the proceedings of disease that it can be thus investigated. And, 
truth to tell, disease is an inexorable and indefatigable vivisector, 
exposing in turn the most hidden processes of the human system. 
It has no heart of pity to stay its fell progress, no finely-cultured 
skill prescient to give the least pain and to do the least harm, no 
anesthetic but the defectio animi or the sleep of death. So it comes 
to pass that medicine observes the unravelling of many a biological 
puzzle, the solution of many a biological problem. And only as it 
is itself imbued with the biological spirit is it able to apprehend 
these biological studies. So far as the physiology of man is peculiar 
to himself, so far is its study dependent upon scientific medicine. 
To this—in some respects the highest development of the science— 
medicine alone can supply the data of vivisectional research. Hand- 
books of physiology abound in illustrations of this point, although it 
is practically but a recent rdle for medicine. 

Furthermore, when medicine receives new teaching from biology 
it has always to take up an independent position, and examine it to 
see how far it may accord with its own experience, and in what way, 
if any, it may be modified in the presence of morbid phenomena. It 
is repeatedly found that conclusions based upon the physiological 
study of animals cannot be accepted without qualification as true for 
man. So that in this direction also medicine has a field of biological 
research all its own, in which it exercises all the functions of an 
independent science. This is obviously an endowment of its new 
status, and will be the more fruitful in proportion as the biological 
spirit possesses medicine. 

In Public: hygiene, also, this new life has directly led to results 
which are the more readily appreciated by the lay world, in that they 
can, for the most part, be expressed in statisties which come home 
to everybody. And no less striking than the importance and defi- 
niteness of their results are the simplicity and rudimentary character 
of the measures by which they have been attained. The achieve- 
ments of this function of medicine in lessening mortality, diminishing 
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illness, and lengthening life, are most remarkable. They have been 
stated in many forms, one of which, representing their pecuniary 
equivalent in mavy millions, being most impressive. 

It is notorious, however, that. State medicine is as yet but the 
infant Hercules in the cradle, although it has already shown its 
prowess in the strangling of serpents which have come within its 
grasp. Even now, if it were allowed freely to exercise its powers, 
it could practically extinguish the large class of infectious and con- 
tagious disorders which spread like bush-fires in our midst. The 
whole group of “ filth-diseases” could be virtually wiped out. Nor 
can it be doubted that it conld immensely diminish the dire mass of 
hereditary disease which now bears its doom of life-weakness and 
premature death. And from this point of view it is not too much 
to say that as a simple matter of course it should be consulted upon 
the primary question of choice in marriage. It has often been 
pointed out that if the genus homo were cultivated as are the 
domestic animals, a large amount of the disease of the nation would 
be speedily bred out of the blood, and a high physique readily 
attained. But as this can hardly be, man’s own intelligence, 
instructed by medicine, should take the place of the skill of the 
stock-owner. So that with this growing consciousness of its power 
gradually to abolish in these classes the great bulk of the disease of 
mankind, the medicine of the best and highest type looks forward 
confidently to a future in which its remedial faculty shall decline 
both in relative scope and importance, and when its chief function 
will be the care and nurture of the whole physical existence of man. 

For it is to be particularly noticed that hitherto State medicine 
has been developed on its prophylactic side only, which is, after all, 
but its negative power. It has been strictly, as one of its common 
designations has it, ‘‘ preventive medicine ; ” and its positive function 
of cultivating the best and eradicating the worst physical tendencies 
of the race, of watching over all the springs of health, of fostering 
an ideal national type, has been hardly thought of as within its 
effective range. It may be true that it is substantially a science of 
the future, but it is a future which is coming upon us as a tropical 
dawn. ‘The negative must go first to clear the way for the positive 
action of State medicine. The wanton scourge of wholly unnecessary 
diseases which now lay the strongest low must be removed. The 
simple essentials of animal life—pure air, water, and food, and 
sanitary dwellings—must make ready the public State for the success- 
ful propagation of the health-cultus. Far more than it is able to 
cherish the life and health of the individual is medicine able to 
cherish the life and well-being of the nation. And this, not simply 
by the broad application to the community of the conditions of 
health essential to the individual, but rather by the study and 
manipulation of conditions affecting the community at large. 
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If it be thought that to claim for medicine this special study and 
are of the whole physical side of man is to burden it with a task 
beyond its scope and above its power, it may be ‘replied first of all 
that there is no other science which can take this position, and treat 
the subject as an organic whole. At present this study is split up 
into a number of useful and learned sections with big names and 
‘but little definition. Medicine,as here understood, alone can gather up 
these fragmentary studies and apportion to each its place in the one 
great science of the physical nature of man. It gives to them all a 
common basis of knowledge, it focusses for each of them light from 
many a different source. By the force of simple development it has 
indeed already appropriated more or less informally part after part of 
these open commons of research. If it is true that biological 
medicine is the authoritative guardian of health as of sickness, of 
man normal and abnormal, it is obvious that every circumstance 
related to the physical life of man comes within itsken. In the words 
of Sir James Paget: “ We are occupied, not with a type or pattern 
of the human nature, but with all its varieties in all classes of men, 
of every age and occupation, in all climates and in all social states. 
We have to study him singly and in multitudes, in poverty and in 
wealth, in wise and unwise living, in health and in all the varieties 
of disease. And we have to learn, or at least try to learn, the 
results of all these conditions of life while in successive generations 
and in the mingling of families they are heaped together, confused, 
and always changing. In every one of all these conditions, man in 
mind and body must be studied by us.” 

That this may seem a somewhat novel or extravagant claim for 
medicine is due to the fact that its remedial art is its universal, ever- 
present, and most clamant aspect, that waich the world in its short- 
sightedness most prizes and best rewards. It may also be repeated 
that this change has only in recent times devolved upon medicine, 
because it is a direct issue of its identification with biological science. 
In its only true and perfect sense it embraces the whole biological 
study of man, and that conception of its genius which restricts it to 
the treatment of disease thwarts and stultifies its own aims. Italone 
can determine what is normal and what aberrant; what of the 
differentize of the human race are radical and what fortuitous only ; 
what are the relations of habits, customs, and surroundings to the 
race-life, If it fail to rise to this higher dignity it must needs miss 
its noblest vocation, the very crown of its practical studies, and 
deprive the world of its best service. 

And here we light upon a subject which admirably illustrates our 
argument. Beyond some more or less incidental and unsystematic 
observations the forces which condition the race-life of man have 
been but little studied. His varieties have been classified, his 
customs and habits elaborately portrayed, his skeletal differences 
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learnedly described, his structural relations with the rest of the 
animal world minutely traced; but of the influences which go to 
build up the special race-type in its many forms little is known. 
And this surely because it has not been treated as a part of that 
essential medicine of which man’s life, both in structure and develop- 
ment, is the primary and fundamental study. Already certain features 
which distinguish nationalities have been traced to certain habits of 
life or qualities of climate. Already it has been pointed out how 
heredity confirms or eliminates some characteristic originally acci- 
dental, and thus affects the aspect and relations of whole families of 
men. Even among ourselves the reports of the Anthropologica) 
Committee of the British Association demonstrate the fact that the 
physical standards of our race are improving; while the curious 
persistence of the primitive race-types and habits of life, as disclosed 
in these reports, shows how real and potent are these characters. 
With all the complaints of shortness of stature in our army, it is 
certain that an average soldier would find a medizval suit of armour 
too little. So that there are clearly forces working in our midst 
which must in varying degree mould and fashion the man of succeed- 
ing time. And it is obviously important that they should be deter- 
mined, in order that they may be fostered and cultivated, or, on 
the other hand, checked and eradicated. And now that so many 
nations the world over are donning the uniform and submitting to 
the drill of civilisation, it is a study which peculiarly appeals to the 
present day. To know the laws and conditions within the power of 
which the life and body are plastic as clay—to coax from Dame 
Nature her most cunning secrets whereby she has nursed all that is 
best in man—are the imposing aims, the inspiring hopes, of the sure 
future of medicine. 

This extended claim of a larger medicine is but the natural out- 
come of its new life. The pursuit of its scientific tendencies has 
revealed how much more there is in its scope and faculties than the 
definition and treatment of disease. And, as it rises to its true 
position as an integral part of biology, it finds that, with a new 
spirit and new powers, it has also new philosophical réfations. In 
the economy of humanity a distinct province has fallen to it, which 
embraces some of the primary conditions of human existence. 
Whether it will or no, the greatness of an independent scientific 
position is thrust upon it, and some of the most interesting and 
momentous problems of man’s being are laid at its feet for solution. 
So that, in the study of these primary laws and fundamental con- 
ditions, an abstract science of medicine comes into view, which is 
the basis, the essential body, of knowledge of every branch and 
department. There is, in truth, an academic, a philosophic, medi- 
cine which seems to have been almost entirely lost sight of in the 
absorption of its energies in the narrow study of disease. In the 
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words of the late Professor Huxley, ‘“‘ The practical aspect of medicine 
so far dominates over every other that the ‘ healing art’ is one of its 
most widely received synonyms. It is so difficult to think of medicine 
otherwise than as something which is necessarily connected with 
curative treatment that we are apt to forget that there must be, and 
is, such a thing as a pure science of medicine.” 

From the time when Buckle remarked upon the advantages which 
medicine would derive from the study of comparative pathology, 
it has been left to thinkers who are not of its name to point out 
vacant fields of its study. This is because its energies have been so 
unphilosophically cramped within the limits of one only of its func- 
tions. And it is surely very significant of the need which is more 
or less consciously felt in all its departments for the development of 
a philosophical, an essential, medicine. A medicine which would 
make the study and formulation of essential principles its especial 
function, which would lay down the fundamental laws of the bio- 
logical sciences of man, is that which more than any other is 
imperatively demanded. 

Such a medicine, too, would meet another want which is strongly, 
if somewhat vaguely, felt—viz., an authoritative adjustment of its 
external relations in the world of science. The assertion of its due 
status has never been made in the comity either of the abstract or 
practical sciences. None of its divisions, which are but parts, can 
assert an effective claim for the whole. So that it has suffered 
greatly from the comparatively low position which has been assigned 
to it in the modern philosophical world. Comprising. the whole 
study of the physical being of man, it must, at least, take no lower 
relative rank than that which man allots to this part of himself upon 
earth. Itself in the truest sense the widest and most comprehensive 
of the physical sciences, it is commonly regarded as the narrowest. 
The most “ liberal” of all learning, inasmuch as no human learning 
is foreign or unrelated to it, some of its own professors have stigma- 
tised it as illiberal. And this has come to pass because it has been 
restricted to the narrow study of disease, whereas its first and truest 
relation to disease must éver be, not to alleviate and cure, but to 
prevent and exterminate it. 

In pathology and therapeutics, in medicine and surgery, there is 
a philosophy of science which greatly needs cultivation. The best 
thinkers of the profession constantly lament ‘he practical loss of the 
philosophical . aspects of medicine in the thought and teaching of 
to-day. And for an age so ardently (not to say intolerantly) scien- 
tific, these aspects are of especial importance, and would illumine 
every part of its study. As a science of other sciences, and thus 
answering to an apt definition of a philosophy, there is a special and 
urgent need for the cultivation of a philosophic medicine. 

-It may be objected, perhaps, that this argument traverses the 
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whole trend and impulse of the modern spirit—viz., the inevitable, 
and withal beneficial, specialisation of all studies. But, in fact, it 
is the very extent to which specialisation has gone that has created 
this need for a medicine which shall be the rock-basis, the parent 
stem, the vital nexus, for them all. The endless multiplication of 
special studies, each specialty with a brood of its own, has made 
medicine a thing of shreds and patches, and this is necessarily to 
some extent @ process of mutilation. So that more than ever it 
needs the philosophy of Aristotle’s definition, which “ may be defined 
as the union of the intuitive and scientific mind, being, as it were, a 
scientific perception of the most important truths, holding to the 
particular sciences the relation which a head holds to the living 
body.” 

In every branch of its studies the influence of a philosophic 
medicine would be of great advantage. Only some of the most 
obvions and urgent claims for its aid can here be noticed. The 
complex’ and intimate relations of climatology to medicine constitute 
a study which can only be adequately dealt with in such a spirit. 
Some of the most authentic books of Hippocrates treat of this sub- 
ject, and it can hardly be said that our knowledge, if more extensive, 
is yet more exact or scientific. But in its manifold relation with 
other sciences, in the delicate balance of the judicial faculty which 
its questions demand, and in the changeful play of the subtle 
influences of climate upon the mental and social character of men, 
it is eminently a study for a truly philosophic medicine. It would 
illuminate many a dark problem of epidemiology. And every year’s 
progress brings to light many questions of the greatest interest for 
such an inquiry to elucidate. 

Another urgent need of every-day practice which an academic 
medicine would naturally take in hand is the better definition and 
denomination of disease. Nosology, indeed, is notoriously defective 
and unscientific, and nothing, perhaps, would more clearly mark the 
advance of modern medicine than the promulgation of a definite and 
philosophical system. Progress is embarrassed by the confusion of 
-diverse morbid conditions under one name, and trustworthy descrip- 
tion of disease is baffled. And the lack of essential guiding principles 
has reduced nomenclature to the ticketing of affections with the 
names of men by whom they were first described. Richter long ago 
satirised this tendency in his description of “ Siebenkesian, or 
Jean-Paulish apoplexy,” and the state of the matter is not a whit 
better now. Many schemes have been proposed with the view of 
placing the naming of disease on a better footing, but they have all 
failed, probably because they have been classifications rather than 
systems. 

Comparative medicine also is a study which a philosophical spirit 

1 Trans. by Ed. Hatch. 
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would profitably undertake. This method of research has been of 
the greatest advantage in other studies, and from the many-sidedness 
of medicine it may be confidently predicted that to it also like 
advantages will accrue. 

Again, the application of the principle of evolution to the studies 
of medicine has hitherto been attempted only in the most tentative 
and incidental manner. Yet a theory which has been so fruitful in 
other kindred sciences cannot fail largely to benefit medicine. 
Although there are many lines of practical research which it would 
seem nothing else can elucidate, medicine alone of the biological 
sciences has remained almost unillumined by it. To observe. the 
evolution of the variations of the human system, the germination 
both of its best and worst characteristics, to trace back the lines 
of fault and deterioration, and determine the conditions of their 
development, is to solve almost the greatest problem of humanity. 
To this study also belong such important questions as, how certain 
diseases come and go in the life of a nation, how they change their 
type in successive generations, and how they affect the national life 
and economy. 

Another direction in which there is manifest nee@ for the 
exercise of the philosophic faculty is an adequate treatment of the 
history of medicine. Many a treatise has been compiled, but it is 
ever remarked that the true history of medical art and science has 
yet to be written. Those who have entered upon the task seem to 
have been daunted by a feeling of the exceeding vagueness of its 
limits. For medicine has always entered so deeply and intimately 
into the life of every period that it cannot be treated satisfactorily 
without touching upon a number of topics with which it seems to 
have little connection. Its cast of thought has always reflected the 
best thought of every age, and if adequately treated in a philo- 
sophic spirit it would be a theme of the greatest interest, if for no 
other reason than that it has ever been a mirror in which a practical 
application of the current philosophy may be seen. 

The statistics of things medical also notoriously await handling 
from an elevated and comprehensive point of view. In medicine, 
more than in most things, there is a fatal facility in figures which 
lends their support almost to every conceit of the manipulator, 
because the things to be calculated are often in reality but approxi- 
mately calculable. A philosophical treatment of medical statistics 
would organise the masses of material which now encumber its 
annals, and make them more instructive and trustworthy. And 
once more, a medicine with a broad and firm hold upon fundamental 
truths and a liberal comprehension of contiguous studies would 
authoritatively deal with questions which lie on the borderland of 
its science, such as mesmerism, phrenology, and other half-truths 
which now so readily fall into the hands of charlatanism. 
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Even in its daily practice of healing, the beneficent influence of 
a philosophic medicine would be at once apparent and would meet 
a danger which is often described as imminent. So entirely scien- 
tific has it become in spirit, that the existence of anything intangible 
to its science is hardly considered as within its range. And yet 
in its art it meets with problems some of the factors of which are 
beyond the ken of pure biology. It has to treat man as a whole, 
in all his many-sidedness, and not simply as an animal of special 
development in certain generic points. The best physician is he 
who takes into account man’s psychical nature, and that not only 
from its physical side—who to the deepest technical learning adds 
the widest knowledge of and sympathy with the rest of man’s 
world. Without this he is but a mechanic—one, indeed, of the 
highest order, since he has to do with the most complex and intri- 
cate of mechanisms—but withal nothing more. For it is obvicus 
that the more materialistic the view may be which one takes of the 
relations of mind and body, the more definitely do they come within 
the province of medicine; so that intensely biological as its science 
may be, its art is of necessity something more. To ignore the 
psychical relations of its art is to abrogate half its power, to fail 
to rise to its true position. This may be unscientific because it 
is not biological, but that is only to repeat that there is more in the 
practice of medicine than even its science. Kant’s “ understanding 
makes nature” finds here a luminous meaning, if not an exact 
illustration. And one sometimes thinks of the Thracian physician 
who said to Socrates, “This is the great error of our day, that 
physicians separate the soul from the body.” ' 

Some of the practical advantages which are promised by the culti- 
vation of a pure science of medicine have been noted. It may be 
said, indeed, that they have formulated the necessity for its realisa- 
tion in the simple development of its science. They appear to offer 
to medicine some of the grandest possibilities which the scientific 
mind can conceive. Gradually, but inevitably, they must needs change 
the frame and aspect both of its science and art, its study and pro- 
fession. At present, indeed, in any formal and organised way, they 
are almost non-existent. But room must be found for them in its 
regular teaching and practice, as, from their intrinsic importance, 
they are surely forcing their way to the front. And, if it is too 
much to expect that medical men can profess both the remedial and 
these higher developments of its science, a special body of students 
aust be trained for the service. Nor must it be omitted to notice 
that there are other obvious and important advantages which, as in 
every kind of human knowledge, an essential and formal science 
necessarily confers on the whole of its system. 

In supplying also a physical basis for much of moral science 

1 Dial. Plato. Charmides, Jowett’s trans. 
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medicine has a function in philosophy which has hitherto been but 
little noticed. Most of it its physical truths havea moral equivalent 
because it has to deal with the whole material existence of man, 
which largely conditions his mental and moral life. It gives a basis 
of physical fact to fundamental truths of ethics, and is in perfect 
harmony with the best instincts of mankind. It identifies vice and 
uncleanliness, both of mind and body, more or less immediately 
with disease, and enunciates moral laws as the primary conditions of 
healthy living. It shows that every transgression of physiological 
law is followed directly and inexorably by its due punishment. It 
points out that the making and fashioning of his bodily frame is in 
large degree in the power of a wise self-discipline for every man, 
and it teaches the duty of self-culture, if only as a matter of trans- 
cendental selfishness. It explains how moral faults—c.g., indolence, 
greed, passion—react upon the body to its degradation and loss, and 
how moral good tends to its advantage. And it shows how, in the 
intertwining of soul and body, both good and evil, right and wrong, 
become organised as physical habits and forces. Once more to quote 
Sir James Paget : ‘‘ As men become in the best sense educated, and 
the influence of scientific knowledge on their moral and social state 
increases, so among all sciences there is none of which the influence, 
and therefore the responsibility, will increase more than ours, 
‘because none more intimately concerns man’s happiness and working 
power.” 
H. Baptist Crorts. 
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ABOUT A SEPARATE CREATION. 


Tue proofs of the derivation of species show us the probabilities of 
the animate creation having evolved from a few primitive forms ; 
indeed, I should say that these proofs are simply plain facts: they 
can be seen by any one, and can be handled, many of them. They 


mean descent, steady, uninterrupted descent, and evolution. What 
else can they mean? A succession of links, the chain almost 
unbroken, each epoch, each system bringing advance, through sea- 
weeds and shell-fish, to fish, reptiles, birds, animals, and man. 
There are the stubborn facts, and here in a nutshell the explanation 
—KEvolution; and an interesting, plausible, fascinating explanation 
it surely is. It appears as though man and all the rest of the 
creatures have evolved through the endless ages from the primary 
speck of slime into what they are, and that an original distinct 
creation of the separate species is an absurdity. 

Whatever deductions are drawn after reasoning upon derivation, 
one point remains beyond dispute: that is the interrelation of al} 
things, the dependence of all upon all. It does not help us very 
much in itself to decide for or against evolution, but its study brings 
out the analogies and homologies that throughout a whole series of 
classified and distinct species are found, both in the whole class and 
in each animal—every portion of any one animal being represented 
wholly or in part in all the rest ; and this applies even to the sexual 
attributes; for instance, there is no part of a man that is not 
represented in a woman, no part of a woman that is not represented 
in a man, and yet each sex, though mutually dependent upon the 
other, has its own distinct characteristics. Man is man, and 3 
believe he always has been man and nothing elee, in spite of the 
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proofs of his ape descent being so startling and convincing, particu- 
larly after the first few courses of their study. A tiger remains a 
tiger through all time, although there are plenty of other carnivorous 
animals with which he might, and perhaps does, occasionally con- 
sort: if he does thus interfere with the laws of nature nothing comes 
of it—no new species, but maybe an anomaly—a mule, or some 
hybrid monstrosity, incapable of reproducing its kind. The jungle 
fowl of India remain what they have always been known to be. 
You cannot turn by artificial breeding a domestic fow! into a 
pheasant, albeit the connection between them appears so close: the 
occasional presence of a cock pheasant in a farmyard and its sur- 
roundings produces, or may produce, a certain amount of gameness 
in the future generations of the yard, but the hens never lay 
pheasant eggs, their chicks are the ordinary fowl with a dash of 
gameness in them. Let the law of natural selection be then applied, 
and the “varied” fowls be again mated with pheasants, carry the 
selection out to the uttermost extent, but you only get a mule 
incapable of itself breeding with its kind; there is no new species 
of bird created. The gardener utilises “selection,” and produces 
wonderful results—changes the petals, sepals, leaves, or reproductive 
organs at his will; he creates infinite varieties, but not new species. 
He cannot turn either primulas or potatoes into anything else but 
primulas or potatoes. He has his model, which he can fashion to 
any extent, but he cannot create. All praise to the efforts of the 
breeder and the gardener; their results are often beautiful, often 
most useful, but they only serve to point to the plan of the Creation, 
to a universal plan, to countless criginal forms which always have 
been and always will be. The scientist, the breeder, the gardener 
only modify—they never create new plants or new animals, never 
interfere with the original plan, or destroy the original plant or being. 

Of course some species of animals have disappeared altogether, 
some of them ages ago ; neither these animals nor any fresh animals 
have within the memory of man been re-evolved or evolved. Evo- 
lution, if it ever existed in the full meaning of the term, is a thing 
of the past; otherwise why do not its results still appear? Species 
and races are improving themselves or being improved, but this is 
not evolution. Why is a species a species ? Why does it absolutely 
remain so? ‘The story of evolution tells us that birds have been 
evolved from reptiles, that man is descended from apes, and through 
them from animals of a lower kind. Why do birds stop at birds 
and man at man? Why do men never revert back to apes, or 
birds to reptiles? Because, forsooth, their descent is lateral, not 
direct. Laws must be made to account for these eccentricities if 
they are to be believed. 

Supposing now that the theory of evolution be fully accepted by 
every one, does it do away with the idea of the separate creation of 
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the individual existence? Not at ali, for there must have been a 
point at which evolution suddenly stopped, when each creature as 
we know him became for ever possessed of his inherent peculiarities, 
when he could neither revert to an old type nor advance to any new 
one: the extinct sloth was a sloth, the mammoth was a mammoth, 
the bee was a bee, the lion was a lion; no cross-breeding could 
produce any other creature that could transmit its peculiarities as 
an entirety. Evolution and a separate creation may be one. 

The ornithorynchus (duckbill) is frequently brought forward as 
one of the great living connecting links showing the derivation of 
birds from reptiles and their connection with the mammals. It is 
a beautiful proof of the interrelation of species, but I fail to see why 
it should not be also considered simply as a separate creation. Jt 
can and does reproduce its kind, which are neither more birdlike nor 
more reptilian than itself or its predecessors. It is billed like a 
bird ; it has claws, and they are webbed together; it lays eggs of 
the bird type; it has mammary glands, and it is said that in some 
way it suckles its young. 

The fossilised archzeopteryx is a tale of the past seeming to prove 
the descent of birds through reptiles. ‘The specimens of it are very 
few. In one of them the jaw is furnished with teeth; it has ver- 
tebrze prolonged into the tail—so has the embryo of birds, if this 
counts for much (all embryos go far to prove the interrelation of the 
animate creation); it has claws attached to each wing. This 
creature (a most rare fossil) is very puzzling: was it a separate 
creation or an anomaly, or is it a connecting link? The “living 
fossil,” the ornithorynchus, is much more easily disposed of. To my 
mind it is no more a proof of descent than is the more immediate 
likelihood of man being so directly descended from the ape. The 
ornithorynchus produces nothing more like a mammal, a bird, or a 
reptile than itself; but that is an important point: it does reproduce 
itself. Just exactly the same may be said of the apes: they repro- 
duce certainly their manlike attributes, also their bestial attributes ; 
the totality is the ape, ape pure and simple, always has been, always 
will be. 

The more I think. of it, the more convinced do I become concern- 
ing the universal plan of the Creator, and of the separate creation 
of each species. Why, the instinctive mating of each animal with its 
kind, and the fact that all the cross-breeding in the world has but 
resulted in failure, should teach any one with even the smallest 
belief in the Creation of a plan and mighty reasoning quite outside 
the sphere of man. 

I have in my hand the skull of an ant-eater. Surely one would 
think that there would be some alteration of design, some addita- 
mentary bones to make to that long snout. Not at all. I find 
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nothing new added: the nasal bones are wondrously prolonged; so, 
too, are the nasal processes of the upper jaw bone; the spine of the 
frontal bone is also prolonged ; the same little foramen pierces the 
outer surfaces of the nasals, and they articulate with the same number 
of bones as do the corresponding human ones. Compared with the 
human skull, nothing new is added. All this, of course, might be 
taken as a proof of evolution—that we have all evolved from the 
same sort of beginnings. Probably we have; but, nevertheless, here 
is the ant-eater as we have always known him; disuse and altered 
surroundings may, in him as in any other animal, have produced 
abortion of some of his organs; but every peculiarity that he has 
ever possessed is reproduced in a degree, and he can reproduce him- 
self only just as he has always been; and he mates with his kind, 
aud, even if he errs as to his sexual instincts, thousands of years of 
such errors leave no new species as the result. Man has never dis- 
covered, or never started, a newcreation. It would be as reasonable 
to say that the first hippopotamus ever seen by an Englishman dis- 
covered the Englishman. 

The story of the ancestry of the horse is one of the prettiest and 
most complete of its kind... The small creature with four hoofed 
toes (orihippus of the Eocene period), then the anchitherium of the 
Upper Eocene period, with three hoofed toes, and so on down to the 
hipparion and the horse of to-day, with its one hoofed toe and single 
metatarsal bone; with the rudiments of the second and fourth. That 
the horse of to-day has evolved from the orihippus seems evident 
euough. Again, in the Upper Eocene, it has been remarked that 
there have been found lemuroids with characteristics uniting them 
to other hoofed animals then living.’ 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1894 I have dwelt upon 
the well-known facts of how easily the leg of the embryonic chick 
may be compared to that of man. Ido not see why this should 
not as positively connect Man in his evolution with the chick, as 
does the lemuroid-hoofed animal’s connection connect him with other 
living hoofed creatures. 

Again, the single metacarpal bone of the ox shows clearly that it 
is two bones fused together. I have carefully tried in as many 
specimens as I could get to discover rudiments of other metacarpal 
bones in this class of animal, but apparently there are none; never- 
theless it has two such bones. 

In spite, of these apparent proofs of connecting evolutionary 
links, the horse has only been known as a horse, the lemuroid as 
himself, and the ox as the ox. No series of species of animals that 
were not either horse, lemuroid, ox, man, or some other perfectly 


1 Good plates descriptive of the horse anatomy are found at p. 110 Wiedersheim’s 
Comparative Anatomy. 
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known creatures have been discovered. Indeed, I would suggest , 
that nothing has been found to prove anything beyond the inter- 
relation of species, a uniform design, and separate creations with 
fixed and unalterable characteristics. But there is every proof that 
Nature has never lost control, either of the design or of the inde- 
structibility (other than total extinction), of either class or kind. 

If natural selection and hybridization produced anything but 
varieties, what would our forests and gardens and meadows be to 
us ? or indeed what should we be ?—centaurs perhaps. 

Neglected plant varieties revert to the old types, so do animals, 
so do men: surely these degraded varieties should show some 
evidence of the totality of the species below them. if they have 
descended from them ; but is there any evidence of this ? 

The descent of man, including his more immediate descent from 
the anthropoid apes—this is every-day lore. The primates have so 
many points in common, not only in common, but peculiar to them- 
selves alone. I have collected and noted nearly all of them in other 
papers. They form food for interesting rather than pleasant reflec- 
tion. But there are other orders of beasts and birds, the individuals 
of which have quite as many points peculiar to their order and in 
common with ourselves; they are not given in man’s thoughts so 
much importance, as they tread less upon the toes of his dignity. 
Does man’s skeleton show the smallest sign of evolving into a 
superior creature, a new species? A few thousand years surely 
ought to show that a very small amount of evolution is in progress 
—I mean evolution in its broadest sense: of course the species Man 
is evoluting, except, perhaps, such races as the Fuegians. 

It is consoling that man’s intelligence is supreme amongst the 
brute creation, This statement is almost beyond denial. But 
given the same amount of intelligence within the bodily surround- 
ings, say, of a horse or of an ant, where would man be? It is the 
tout ensemble of intelligence and co-ordinating strength that makes 
man the supremely powerful animal. 

Another marked proof of derivation is the presence of the 
branchial clefts and arches in the embryo of man. To the end of 
his days these clefts and arches are to be still found. The cleft down 
the ear channel, to the middle ear, and so on to the throat, through 
the Eustachian tube, is one permanent cleft, and the whole series of 
arches and clefts can be followed out in man’s adult anatomy. The 
hyo-mandibular cleft, for another example: this is closed in, but 
so are the slits in the reptile, by a membrane. The gill slits in the 
fish are permanent. Splendid proofs surely of the unity of type, but 
not necessarily of descent. In Zhe Descent of Man Darwin says: 
“On any other view the smilarity of pattern between the hand 
of a man or monkey, the flipper of a seal, the wing of a bat, d&c., 
is utterly inexplicable, 7.c., on any other view than their descent 
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from @ common progenitor.” Again, he says that no other explana- 
tion has ever been given of the marvellous fact that the embryos 
of a man, dog, seal, bat, reptile, &c., can at first hardly be dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

He admits no plan, no creation other than that of a possible com- 
mon progenitor. But, admitting the common progenitor, his progeny 
(as far back as man’s researches can go) are species—creatures and 
plants that could only reproduce themselves. Here is the separate 
creation evolving from a single primordial commencement. But why 
introduce the common progenitor at all, unless we call him the 
Creator ? 

Partly grasping, then, the idea of a Separate Creation and of a 
Universal Plan, we assume at once the existence of a Creator. What 
do we mean by the Creator? Iam not for one moment regarding 
the question from a religious point of view. It is impossible to 
exactly express such a totality, but it seems to me that the Creator 
may be represented by the united intelligence of the universe; that 
all forms of intelligence are but correlative expressions, are but parts, 
of Himself; and that the material world, animate and inanimate, as 
we know it, is but the insulating material of such amount of intelli- 
gence (Power) as comes within our individual grasp of knowledge. 

When Darwin speaks of the early embryos being indistinguish- 
able from each other he omits to say that we know nevertheless that 
each one will with absolute certainty develop into its kind. It is 
simply a want of power of observation that does not allow us to 
distinguish them when mixed, and yet when they have been sepa- 
rately collected there is no doubt whatever as to the identity of each : 
each has Nature’s indelible stamp. 

In the earth’s life-history all observers note that many of the more 
simple and lower forms of life persist throughout the formations. 
Indeed, it is easy enough to believe that the ravages of time would 
have more readily destructible matter to deal with in the more com- 
plex life-structures than it would have in the case of the more 
simple forms. Does this interfere with the tale of succession as 
seemingly told by the ascending series of animal and plant fossils ? 
Have the more complex structures been destroyed in the older 
strata, while the more simple, having less attackable material, have 
survived? I think this is rational argument; if there be any truth 
in it, the earth’s life-history is sometimes misinterpreted. 

The greater inflammability of man’s skeleton, and of other like 
skeletons, is the probable cause of their disappearance from the 
earlier strata; but protecting influences may have also helped to save 
some of the discovered fossils; for instance, ganoids and reptiles were 
better protected against the onslaughts of organic change than were 
birds, the tougher scaly covering being more resistant than a covering 
of feathers. Feathers, again, would form a better protection than 
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would hairs, which, however, would protect some of the mammalian 
forms to a certain extent. The more hairy and tougher skin of the 
anthropoid apes would be more resisting than the less hairy and 
more tender skin of man. 

Running through the primary to the present epoch, and dealing 
with plant fossils, we have seaweeds and mosses, then ferns, then 
conifers and palms, then trees and shrubs, then existing species. 
Did the existing species exist during the primary epoch? and has 
their very complexity and offer of more inflammable material formed 
the cause for their disappearance? Why not? Geology must be 
yet in its infancy, perhaps merging into childhood. At present I 
believe it has never been satisfactorily settled why some mammalian 
structures have been discovered in strata older than those of the bird 
strata. The proper succession is reptile, bird, mammal; and it is 
most awkward that these latter forms should have turned up where 
it was settled they were not. Possibly it is due to some earth 
eruption, by which the strata in places have been put out of 
position. 

Professor Huxley believes that many direct descendants have yet 
to be discovered in some area of dry land hitherto unexplored by the 
geologist. 

The primordial protoplasm, gradually becoming surrounded by 
moisture and heat and light, all just sufficient for its suitable growth, 
is a most excellent theoretical commencement of life. Certain por- 
tions of it become ideally specialised, capable of responding to the 
vibrations of their surroundings, no doubt acknowledging the impres- 
sions from without, and storing up within themselves, and giving 
forth also, until, behold! a plant and an animal. Then away on 
through the ages, and man and all the rest. But why such uniformity 
from the beginning (as we know it) to the end? why the impression 
of unalterable species? why have accidents and mistakes ? why has 
all purpose that we can bring to bear to alter such design and 
divisions produced no effect? Something has always prevented 
interference. Selection has produced varieties—hybrids. Why does 
it not create ? ba 

Granting: the tale of the primordial protoplasm, how comes about 
the design and the immutability of species? when did the unchange- 
able differentiation of the divided protoplasm become impressed > 
why not from the first? Such facts as we have at our disposal 
appear to suggest this quite as much as any other theory. 

Evolution, to my way of thinking, seems chaos, for the results 
would frequently be appearing as some new and more powerful 
creature than had hitherto existed. How could there bea fixed chief 
of the creation, the noble man? Countless and ever-changing 
varieties of the primordial form would have been the plan of the 
Creation, disorderly and incontrollable masses of life. Instead of 
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confusion, the first things connected with life that man can note are 
order and plan, and the fact that species have existed throughout the 
whole unravelled history of the world—to reduce it to nursery 
language, that there is nothing new under the sun. ‘The very idea. 
of primordial evolution forbids the existence of species—-i.c., of 
unchangeable species as we have always known them. 

No one will ever know just when the earth was cooled sufficiently 
for the appearance of life forms, but we have some data to go upon 
as to how they first appeared and continued to appear. Probably 
as the result of a separate creation. 

In this connection we should remember that it is a question 
whether there has been time, since the sufficient cooling of the 
earth’s surface, for the development of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. 

I must return again to the question of the infertility of hybrids. 
I have stated my belief as to their infertility, I have tried to point 
out the absolute futility of perverted sexual instinct, and I think 
this one of the strongest points in favour of the belief of a separate 
creationc—I mean that it appears conclusive that the permanent 
characteristics of a species cannot be upset. I cannot help feeling 
myself that the law of gravity is just as likely to be upset as is this 
law of nature. 

But evidence has been produced of the fertility of hybrids. 

The horse and ass breed together—the result is the mule: the 
mule is infertile. 

But we are told that quite recently a new hybrid race—the 
leporine, or hare-rabbit—has been created, and that it is perfectly 
fertile. 

Again, the progeny of the dog and wolf has also been proved to 
be fertile. 

Haeckel dwells upon the fruitful hybrids of sheep and goats 
in Chili; the likeness between some hares and some rabbits, and 
between certain dogs and certain wolves—the well-known example, 
for instance, of the Esquimaux dog and the Arctic wolf—and 
the similatity between certain races of sheep and goats. The. 
fertility of these so-called hybrids can, I think, be explained 
away. Their fertility may be compared with the results of the 
interbreeding of the black man and the white man, particularly with 
the interbreeding of the most unlike races of the black man with the 
white. This may sound unreasonable argument; but it sounds 
reasonable put in another way, and I would call all these so-named 
“ fertile hybrids” the results of the interbreeding of the races of a 
species. They are not “ new creations,” but varieties. 

I know less about the fertility of floral hybrids; but the most 
practical. floral hybridist that I have met assures me that floral 
hybrids do not exist except as hybrid varieties of a species. 
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In spite of all the incalculable fertilising agencies of the wind, no 
new creations appear. Every variety of pollen is floating freely over 
our fields, hedgerows, and forests, the great mass of it falling wide of 
any pistil whatever, another large quantity coming into contact with 
unlike pistilate organs, and the smallest quantity of it meeting 
with like opposite generative organs, and helping to reproduce its 
kind. 

A very few fertilising mistakes do occur in the life-history of 
trees and plants, as they do also occur in the life-history of animals. 
But it is the highest title that they deserve—‘“ mistakes ”: they live 
and die mistakes—mistakes possessing no power of perpetuation, 
impressed with no power of perpetuation, with no specific individuality. 
All other things in nature have to provide for a future race—it is 
undoubtedly one of their greatest duties; but the poor false hybrid 
is born to die. 

As to the evolution of parts of an animal’s body. Undoubtedly, 
various organs may, from use and cultivation, reach a higher degree 
of development, and as a result of disuse may almost disappear. It 
has been stated that the giraffe’s neck has evoluted on account of 
generations of giraffes having browsed upon tree-tops: no doubt he 
has a highly developed neck; but the hare, rabbit, and deer have 
for generations strained their necks to the uttermost for the sake of 
nibbling the bark of young trees, but the straining has had no 
giraffe-like effect upon them. The swan’s neck is admirably adapted 
for diving purposes, and he takes naturally, therefore, to diving ; 
but there are other birds that seek their food quite as much through 
their neck agency as do the swans, but their necks are not swanlike. 
I think that the giraffe was originally started in life with a finely 
proportioned neck, also the swan, and I do not think that any 
amourt of selection would vary these particular necks to anything 
more than an appreciable extent, for they are in both instances 
the most striking permanent characteristics of the beings in 
question. 

A little more about the wanting connecting links on either side 
of the archzopteryx: they are not yet discovered, but they ought to 
be there now, together with the birds and reptiles—hundreds of 
gradually ascending types. A few scores, at least, of the series of 
each different gradation ought to be actually discoverable, if this 
bird evolution be reasonably correct; nay, I do not see why the 
gradations, taken together, should not be as numerous as are the 
reptiles and birds. If this interesting fossil is not a connecting 
link, what is he? Perhaps a separate small extinct creation, but 
much more likely is he, I think, a hybrid. There were, I suggest, 
in the earlier ages many ill-developed, low-typed, wallowing birds, 
and a certain number of somewhat highly developed reptiles. Per- 
vested sexual instinct exists now, why not then? And.why is not 
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the archeopteryx an anomalously resulting hybrid, incapable, like 
other false hybrids, of reproducing its kind ? 

[ am afraid that I have already gone far enough for argument in 
so short a paper, and I would only add that a belief in such an 
axiom as this is not misleading : 

From beings already stamped with their own permanent peculiaritres 
starts our first real knowledge of animate existence. 


W. T. Freeman, F.R.C.S. 


'» VoL. 148.—No. 5. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


WHILE, in many branches of science, the modern tendency has been 
towards differentiation, there are some cases in which recent research 
has succeeded in simplifying a variety of apparently divergent phe- 
nomena, and in tracing them to acommon origin. Professor Th. 
Ribot, in his work on the Psychology of the Emotions,’ considers that 
all emotions are of identical nature, and that they are the effect, and 
not the cause, of bodily changes. How much this theory differs 
from the views previously held may be judged from the fact that: 
Hahnemann distinguished seventy-three kinds of physical pain. 
Professor Ribot, who is the editor of Za Revue Philosophique, has ha@ 
exceptional facilities for the prosecution of the researches upon which 
this volume is based, and has succeeded in throwing a new light on 
many points which were hitherto obscure. The investigations and 
statistics on the memory of feelings are of special interest, and we 
can recommend the chapter on the religious sentiment to the perusal 
of all who are interested in true religion. 

It appears hardly credible that no complete edition of Roger 
Bacon’s Opus Majus has ever been published, yet such appears to be 
the case. Jebb’s edition, printed in 1733, contains only six of the 
seven parts, and was reprinted afterwards in Venice with the same 
omission. All lovers of science will, therefore, be grateful to Mr. 
J. H. Bridges * for publishing this work in a complete form, together 
with a useful introduction and summary of contents. In many 
respects Roger Bacon was a remarkable man, whose scientific attain- 
ments were far in advance of his times. In the thirteenth century 
it was not altogether safe for a monk to express himself too freely 
on scientific matters, and probably Bacon knew more than he cared 
to tell the Pope for whom the Opus Majus was written. For 
instance, there is a significant passage, which at the time it was 
written must have appeared to most men as a highly improbable 
speculation, but which our knowledge of the X rays now shows us 
was true. Roger Bacon says: ‘‘ There are many dense bodies which 


ia The Psychology of the Emotions. By Th. Ribot. London: Walter Scott, Ltd 
PB 

2 The ** Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon. Edited by J. H. Bridges. Oxford = 
Clarendon Préss. 1897. dims . ' 
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altogether interfere with the visual and other senses of man, so that 
rays cannot pass with such energy as to produce an effect on human 
sense, and yet, nevertheless, rays do really pass through without our 
being aware of it.” It is quite possible that the writer possessed 
experimental evidence to support this statement; but to have pub- 
lished it would have rendered him liable to an accusation of practising 
magic. Of course, Bacon shared many of the general beliefs of his 
contemporaries which have since been rejected by science — for 
instance, those in astrology and the philosophers’ stone. The sum- 
mary or analysis of the Opus Majus in English will be useful to those 
readers who may not be sufficiently familiar with the Latin in which 
the work itself is written. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
United States has been issued in three volumes,’ the first of which is 
now before us. It consists practically of two monographs, both of 
which deal with North American subjects. Dr. M. J. Hoffman’s 
work on the Menomini Indians is of considerable importance, and is 
replete with interesting observations made among the Indians. These 
memoirs of the Bureau of Ethnology will be of the greatest value to 
the ethnologist of the future, when the tribes with which they deal 
shall have become extinct or civilised. Mr, G. P. Winship contributes 
an article on the Coronado Expedition, 1540—1542, accompanied by 
a number of historical documents and a complete bibliography. This 
expedition through Northern Mexico and the buffalo plains of Kansas 
was undertaken by the Spaniards in search of gold. In this they 
were unsuccessful, but the accounts which they wrote of the Pueblo 
Indians and of the natural products of the country at the time are 
of considerable scientific interest. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
United States’ has followed closely upon the fourteenth, and con- 
tains some important contributions to the ethnology of the North 
American area. Professor W. H. Holmes’ monograph on the “ Stone 
Implements of the Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater Province” is 
replete with interesting particulars of the aboriginal workshops of 
that region. One of the most important conclusions arrived at by 
Professor Holmes is that some of the rudest stonework known was 
contemporaneous with the finest stone-carving, pottery, basketwork, 
and woodwork. This paper is accompanied by excellent illustrations, 
and is in every respect a thorough piece of archzological research. 
The Siouan Indians are dealt with in two papers, one by Mr. McGee 
and the other by the late J. O. Dorsey, whose loss at the early age 
of forty-seven will be deplored by all ethnologists. Another important 
paper is that of Dr. J. W. Fewkes on ‘‘ The Group of Tusayan Cere- 
monials called Katcinas.” 


1 Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. By J. W. Powelle 
‘Washington: Government Printing Office. 1896. 

- * Hifteenth Annual Report ef the Bureau of Ethnology. By J. W. Powell. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1897. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THe Rev. Minot J. Savage is one of the most popular of the 
Unitarian ministers in the United States: for twenty-two years he 
has preached in Boston, but has recently been appointed to the 
Church of the Messiah, New York. Some of his recent discourses 
appear in the volume before us, Religion for To-day,’ in which he 
deals with many questions of interest to the religious world. Mr. 
Savage is frankly on the side of intellectual liberty, following in the 
steps of Channing and Theodore Parker, though he does not command: 
the stately eloquence of the one or the fervent ardour of the other. 
His style is simple, at times almost colloquial, but well adapted for 
the popular presentation of great subjects. 

After a discussion of the place of creeds and cults in religion, 
Mr. Savage says: “ Religion is more than creed, it is more than 
ceremony ; it is coming to be life, righteousness, truth, justice, love, 
human helpfulness, service ; all these things that brighten and giorify 
this struggling and rising humanity of ours.” It is this spirit 
which pervades these discourses, and we may take it that this is the 
standpoint of Unitarianism on both sides of the Atlantic, of whict 
Dr. Savage is an accepted exponent. 

The Story of the Prayer Book,? by William A. Leonard, is writer 
from the Nonconformist point of view, evidently with the intentior 
of showing, by displaying the variations which the services in the 
Book of Common Prayer have undergone, that it lacks finality 
and authority. Mr. Leonard traces the changes which were made 
in the services of the Church from the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. to that of Charles II. This little book is full of interesting: 
details, which in many cases might with advantage have been 
expanded. Wecannot say we admire the grey paper on which it is 
printed nor the “ crocodile” cloth in which it is bound. 

The gradual drift of the Anglican Church in the direction of 
Roman doctrine is exemplified in an edition of a translation of 7Z'he 
Treatise of S. Catherine of Genoa on Purgatory,® for which an 
Anglican priest is responsible. The editor in a very temperate and 
thoughtful introduction admits the revolting nature of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment as it has been taught in the Church, and 
minimises it as much as possible; and defends “the most loving and 
most merciful Catholic doctrine of the Intermediate State.” Against 
the doctrine we have nothing to say: it was the use made of it by 

1 Religion for To-Day. By Minot J. Savage, D.D. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1897- 
rag — of the Prayer Book. By William A. Leonard. Bristol: Leonard 
wu. The Treatise of S. Catherine of Genoa on Purgatory. Newly Translated by J.M.A.. 


Edited, with an Introductory Essay on Hell and the Intermediate State, by A Priest 
Associate of the Guild of All Souls. London: John Hodges. 1897. 
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the Catholic Church that set Protestints against it. Indulgences 
and purchased masses for the relief of the “souls in pain” are 
instruments of priestly domination and altogether destroy any 
reasonableness there may be in the doctrine. Zhe Treatise of S. 
Catherine is a short one, occupying less than thirty pages, and 
belongs to the higher range of Catholic thought, in which the 
spiritual aspect of the subject is alone regarded, 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE have seldom enjoyed a book with more gusto than The Blight of 
Respectability,’ by Mr. Geoffrey Mortimer. Mr. Mortimer is a hard 
hitter; he hits straight from the shoulder, and his blows always 
reach home. His satire is keen, incisive, and merciless. yet not ill- 
natured, since he has real sympathy for the class upon which he opens 
the vials of his wrath. It is the large middle class which he attacks, 
although he does not omit to show up the deficiencies of the prole- 
tarian and the aristocrat. 

Respectability, he says, is not the fetish of the upper ten, nor 
does the majority of the working class bow down before it. To call 
a man respectable is to imply that he has reached the lowest level of 
mental degradation. ‘‘A most respectable man—we all know him 
—a sort of factory-made cheap line in humanity, with a few prim, 
precise little superstitions, no reasoned morals, and no intellectual or 
esthetic needs.” 

Mr. Mortimer is right, and there can be no question that the 
dull dead level of respectability under which the middle class ip 
this country is living is a national danger. Mr. Mortimer bases his 
hopes of regeneration upon the operative classes, although he acknow- 
ledges that here, too, there is much to be done. But here we shall 
find the grit, mental, moral, and physical, necessary for progress ; 
and to help this class to work out our national salvation we require, 
as Mr. Mortimer declares, ‘‘ more brave-hearted men and women, 
with the courage of their opinions, more heterodox thinkers, more 
consistent heretics to stand solidly together in a great attack on the 
shams and falsehoods that constitute Respectability.” 

The Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. xxviii., 1896-7," 


1 The Blight of Respectability. An Anatomy of the Disease and a Theory of 
Curative Treatment. By Geoffrey Mortimer. London: The University Press, Ltd. 
1897. 

_ ® Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the Secretary. Vol. xxviii. 
1896-7. London: The Institute. 1897. 
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contains some valuable papers and interesting discussions upon 
matters relating to the colonies and their relations with the mother 
country. It is one of the rules of this Institution that no paper 
shall be read, nor any discussion be permitted, tending to give to 
the Institute a party character. A perusal of these papers will, 
however, show that this rule is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance. It is quite unnecessary for a speaker to sing fulsome 
praises of his political chiefs. On a political platform Mr. John 
Lowles, M.P., would have been quite in order in describing Mr. 
Chamberlain as the greatest Imperial statesman since Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and that “ Lord Salisbury is a statesman in the highest 
sense, who has no craven fears of other nations in his determination 
to keep our empire great and make it greater.” But at an economic 
discussion such statements are not only offensive, but utterly out of 
place, and should have been promptly checked by the chairman. If 
the Colonial Institute is really to serve any national purpose, it must 
be something more than a political mutual admiration society. 

In The Co-Education of the Sexes’ Miss Mabel Hawtrey protests 
against the effort now being made in certain educational circles to 
introduce into this country the American system of mixed schools 
for boys and girls. Miss Hawtrey gives some practical hints for 
the separate education of boys and girls, and makes some well- 
deserved criticisms upon the English public school system. 

In Gold and Silver: An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism,* by 
Mr. James Henry Hullard, will be found the case for bimetallism 
concisely and clearly put. Mr. Hullard has the courage of his 
opinions, and he joins issue with the monometallists in a very forcible 
manner. 

We have received the Results of a Census of the Colony of New 
Zealand, taken for the Night of the 12th April, 1896,’ compiled in 
the office of the Registrar-General, together with a Report* on such 
census by E. J. Von Dadelszen, the Registrar-General. As usual 
with Government publications of this colony, these Blue Books may 
be safely relied upon for accurate and valuable information. 


1 The Co-Education of the Sexes. By Mabel Hawtrey. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tribner & Co., Ltd. 1896. 

2 Gold and Silver. An Elementary Treatise on Bimetallism. By James Henry 
Hullard, M.A. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 1897. 

3 Results of a Census of the Colony of New Zealand. Taken for the Night of April 12, 
1896. Wellington: By Authority, John Mackay, Government Printer. 1897. 

+ Report on the Results of a Census of the Colony of New Zealand. Taken for the 
Night of April 12, 1896. By E. J. von Dadelszen, Registrar-General. Wellington : 
By Authority, John Mackay, Government Printer. 1897. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Ir is pathetic to think that the late General Meredith Read should 
not have lived to see the publication of his magnum opus, Historic 
Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy,’ to which for eighteen years he 
had devoted the leisure moments snatched from his diplomatic duties. 
As the writer of the prefatory memoir says, this work is a monument. 
of unwearied researches. It owed its origin to the author’s interest 
in Gibbon the historian, who occupied an historic house named La 
Grotte at Lausanne. From Gibbon to the society in which he 
moved in this city was a short step, but the General was not content. 
with this, which was a sufficiently arduous task in itself. He pur- 
sued his researches, and finally included in the scope of his work 
“the story of localities which, however small, have infiaenced and 
continue to influence mankind in Europe and America.” ‘In 
travelling through the ages,” he says, ‘“‘ we recognise at each critical 
epoch the founder or progenitor of each family which formed the 
society around Voltaire, Rousseau, and Gibbon. To study in these 
families and personalities the evolution of such society is to study 
the forces that moulded men who are largely moulding us to-day.” 
Accordingly, the General gives us the most minute particulars of the 
lives of the most remote ancestors or predecessors of every one the 
most slightly connected with the society in which Gibbon moved. 
In this way we get a good insight into the medieval society of 
Lausanne and of its political constitution. 

A full account is given of Madame de Warens and her relations 
with Jean Jacques Rousseau. The General would have us believe 
that these were of an entirely innocent character, and that the Con- 
fessions of the latter were based upon a purely imaginary state of 
facts. For our part, we think the evidence he adduces of the 
character of the lady leaves the question in much doubdt. Of the 
letters of Voltaire now for the first time published there is little of 
any great value, although a few are of some interest. The best. 
portion of the work is undoubtedly that devoted to Gibbon and his 
circle, which comprises the latter half of the second volume. Taking 
the book as a whole, it would weary the average reader. Genealogies 
and minute details of ancestors of some friend of Gibbon who lived 
a thousand years ago, and whose names are almost forgotten, pall 
even on the most devoted enthusiast of Gibbon literature. To the 
antiquarian and biographer, however, much of this will be invaluable. 
Upon this side the work is a veritable storehouse of unique 
information. 

1 Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and Savoy. From Roman Times to Voltaire 


Rousseau, and Gibbon: By General Meredith Read. In Two Volumes. With Illustra- 
tions. London: Chatto & Windus. 1897. 





CC ar Contemporary Literature. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


9 

<‘Ourpa” no longer writes “fast” novels. She prefers to concoct 
drivel which she mistakes for satire. Her book entitled 4n Altruist ' 
is an attempt to turn Socialistic ideals into ridicule from a drawing- 
room point of view. How differently George Eliot would have 
handled the subject! But Onida has never acquired the art of 
analysing character. She has always during her literary career been 
@ poseuse. Her love for fascinating voués, who spend a great portion 
of their time in either smoking hookahs, drinking champagne, or 
seducing unsophisticated girls, is mere affectation. Her antipathy to 
new ideas is another piece of Ouidaesque histrionism. This lady 
cannot be taken seriously. Why does she not confine herself to 
writing short articles in an egotistic vein? They might have some 
real interest as a speciesof human document. Nature never intended 
her for a novelist. In fact, An Altruist, though it is the product of 
her maturer years, and though it professes to be “ ap to date,” is as 
silly and weak a work of fiction as Held in Bondage or Idalia. 

Mr. W. D. Howells gives us another charming social sketch in 
Five O'Clock Tea. It is refreshing to turn from inflated scribblers, 
like Ouida and Marie Corelli, to an author who understands the 
small as well as the great things of life like Mr. Howells, and who 
&nows how to write artistically about them. 

The Diamond Bangle* is a very unreal but not unreadable story. 
The character of Count Olendoff was, no doubt, evolved out of the 
authoress’s inner consciousness. 





POETRY. 


A VOLUME of poems entitled Blackthorn Blossoms,‘ by Mr. Thomas 
E. Mayne, contains some very pleasing verses. There is a tone of 
freshness and simplicity about these lyrics which will attract many 
persons wearied with the sickly sentimentality of some modern poetry. 
Amongst the best of the poems in the volume are “ Brian’s Harp,” 
« Port-na-Spania,” and “The Delphic Oracle.” Mr. Mayne’s versi- 
fication is sometimes defective, but he possesses “ the great poetic 
heart ”—a quality indispensable for the production of genuine 
poetry. 


1 An Aliruist. By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

2 Five O'Clock Tea, By W.D. Howel!s. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

% The Diamond Bangle. By Lillie Crane. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

* Blackthorn Blossoms (Irish Verses). By Thomas E. Mayne. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
Welfast: Aicken & Co. 
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HARDY ANNUALS AT THE TRADES 
CONGRESS. 


DO THE TRADES UNIONISTS “MEAN BUSINESS” ? 


** Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow.” 


‘OnE can hardly read the reports of the annual meetings of the 
Trades Union Congress without being oppressed by an unwelcome 
sense of the futility of it all. Delegates representing upwards of 
a million trades unionists meet year after year, and pass resolutions 
and express pious opinions in favour of various reforms, political, 
social, and industrial; and then they disperse to their respective 
homes, and practically nothing more is heard of them or their deli- 
berations until about the time of the next annual meeting. 
Instructions, it is true, are given to the Parliamentary Committee 
to press forward the reforms, but the net result of it all is not 
apparent. The reforms, at all events, seem to get no “ forrader.” 

It is time, surely, that the trades unionists of this country should 
do something much more practical than merely passing annual 
resolutions and talking round and round the various problems that 
are pressing so urgently for solution. One is almost tempted to ask 
whether the trades unionists of the country are really and truly in 
-earnest—whether they really “ mean business” on these questions, 

All the readers of this Review are doubtless well acquainted 
with the story of the bluff and hearty sailor, who, when a sub- 
scription was being raised in aid of a poor widow left in reduced 

' VoL. 148.—No. 6. 28 
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circumstances with a number of small children, broke in upon empty 
expressions of sympathy with a hearty “ Well, mates, talk will do 
no good. I sympathise to the extent of £1.” Others followed suit, 
and the result was that a good round sum was raised as a practical 
manifestation of sympathy with the widow. Now, the Trades Con- 
gress has for years past been passing resolutions in favour of the 
payment of Members of Parliament and of election expenses, the 
taxation of land values, and other reforms—resolutions which even 
the delegates themselves openly characterise as ‘‘ hardy annuals.” 
At the recent Congress at Birmingham, for example, Mr. Cowey 
(Yorkshire Miners), in moving “ That this Congress tenders its 
thanks to those Members of Parliament who have supported the 
principle of paying Members of Parliament for their services, and 
hereby instructs the Parliamentary Committee of the Congress to do 
their utmost to get the question again introduced into Parliament, 
with a view to its being legalised, coupled with the payment of 
returning officers’ charges from the local rates,” stated that “‘ he was 
supporting a hardy annual. Money was still the golden key. It 
opened the door to a seat in the House of Commons, for large and 
powerful societies alone could have their members in that House.” 
And in seconding the resolution, Mr. Parnell (London) said “it 
was absolutely useless to pass resolutions asking Parliament to grant 
reforms while that Parliament was composed of capitalists and 
monopolists.” ? 

Well, what are the trades unionists of this country going to do 
about it ? 

The resolution, we are told, was unanimously adopted, and the 
next item in the report of the proceedings reads as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Haslam (Derbyshire Miners), on behalf of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, reported that the number of duly accredited delegates at the 
Congress was 378, representing 1,033,690 trade unionists.” All 
these trade unionists, I presume, are in sympathy with the demand 
for the payment of Members and election expenses, for it is obvious 
that, without these reforms, it is absolutely impossible for the work- 
ing men of this country to be represented in Parliament by those of 
their own class, and it is admittedly worse than useless their trusting 
to Parliament as at present constituted to pass any far-reaching 
political, social, or industrial reforms. I take it, I say, that the 
trades unionists do sympathise with these reforms; but to what 
extent do they sympathise? Do they sympathise, for instance, to 
the extent of one penny per week from now up to the time of the 
next General Election? If so, and assuredly their sympathy does 
not amount to much if it will not run to one penny per week, they 
have, if they will only pull together, their fate in their own hands. 


1 See Daily News, Sept. 9. 
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It is the votes of the workers that determine the result of every 
election, and if thoroughly organised and well supplied with the 
sinews of war, the trades unionists could at the next General 
Election secure an absolutely overwhelming victory. 

Let a General Election Fund, then, be at once started. Even 
supposing that no outsiders assist them in their fight for freedom, 
even if no trades unionists sympathise to the extent of more than 
“a humble brown” per week—and I cannot but think that if the 
movement were once set a-going many outsiders would subscribe, and 
subscribe liberally, to such a fund; and many trades unionists, too, 
would, I believe, willingly contribute sixpence, a shilling, or even 
more per week—if the trades unionists of this country loyally put 
by one penny per week apiece, the sum thus raised would, in round 
numbers, amount in one year to £224,000; in two years to £448,000 ; 
in three years to £672,000; and in four years, when the life of the 
present Parliament will be nearing its close, the fund would amount 
to £896,000. 

With the last-named sum it would be possible, if necessary, to 
contest every seat, at a cost of £1000 per constituency, and yet have 
in hand a balance of £226,000, which would be amply sufficient for 
the payment of Members until such time as an Act for that purpose 
could be carried. But Jet us suppose that the next General Election 
takes place one year after the starting of the fund. Even then, 
if the trades unionists would loyally pull together, their case would 
be anything but hopeless. In fact, I believe that a fight might be 
made with every reasonable prospect of success. Work will win, 
and I am convinced that if trades unionists were to make a quiet 
but persistent canvass from now on, £500 would be amply sufficient 
to fight each constituency. On the average, the returning officers’ 
expenses should not amount to more than £250, and the remaining 
£250 should abundantly suffice for all the necessary printing, adver- 
tising, hire of halls, &c. Open-air meetings would, of course, be 
chiefly relied upon, and all the clerical work, canvassing, &c., could 
be voluntarily performed by the trades unionists of each centre. 
Some 350 constituencies might be fought in this manner at a cost 
of £175,000, which would leave in hand £49,000—enough to pay 
the trades union Ms.P. £140 apiece for one year, even if the whole 
of the 350 should have the good fortune to be elected. It would 
be better to make provision for the payment of these Members 
the first year, so that they might not be placed in a false position, 
That one year should, unless the percentage of Labour Members 
were very small indeed, suffice to introduce and carry a measure 
embodying the payment of Members and election expenses, which 
would throw wide the portals of the House of Commons to the 
workers, and they would then have the ball at their feet. Of course 
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in the event of the trades union contingent in the House proving 
very small, they could easily be paid even more than £140 a year 
during the lifetime of the Parliament. But in such an event the 
trades unionists should at once gird up their loins and plank down 
their weekly pennies, with the fixed determination that, though 
beaten once, they would not be defeated a second time. , 

Surely such an object is well worth fighting for—well worth the 
sacrifice of one penny per week, even if the beer and baccy allowance 
must be cut down a bit, even if, as may very possibly be the case, 
a little domestic privation must be endured. For the reforms in 
question once carried out, there would be inaugurated a new era in 
English history—an era when England would once more become 
“Merrie England,” when political, social, and industrial inequalities 
would be abolished, when industrial warfare and white industrial 
slavery would be no more—an era when the noble dream of William 
Morris, “the socialist poet,” would be abundantly realised— 


“ And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of the sea, 
And folks shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 
There are more than one in a thousand, in the days that are yet to 
come, 

Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient home ; 

For then (laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine!) 

All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than swine! 

Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 

For to-morrow’s lack of earning, and the hunger-wolf a’near! 

I tell you this for a wonder—that no man shall then be glad 

Of his fellow’s fall and mishap, to snatch at the work he had ! 

For that which the worker winneth shall then be his indeed, 

Nor shall half be reaped for nothing by him that soweth no seed! 

Oh, strange, new, wonderful justice! But for whom shall we gather 
the grain ? 

For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand shall labour 
in vain. 

And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead, 

And the wise man seeking out marvels, and the poet’s teeming head, 

And the painter’s hand of wonder, and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music—all these that do and know— 

All these shall be ours and all men’s; nor shall any lack a share 

Of the toil and the gain of living, in the days when the world grows 
fair ! 

Why, then, and for what, are we waiting, while our brothers drop and 
die, 

And on every wind of the heavens a wasted life goes by ? 

Through squalid life they laboured, in sordid grief they died— 

Those sons of a mighty mother—those props of England’s pride ! 

They are gone; there is none can undo it, nor save our souls from 
the curse ! 

But many a million cometh! And shall they be better ?—or worse ? 

Come, then, let us cast off fooling, and put by ease and rest ; 

For the cause alone is worthy, till the good days bring the best! 

Ah, come! Cast off all fooling! For this at least we know 

That the dawn of the day is coming, and forth the banners go!” 
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In order to ensure these measures becoming law, clauses providing 
for the payment of Members and election expenses should be embodied 
in the Budget, over which the House of Lords has no control.’ 
And the Budget might also be made to embrace other far-reaching 
reforms. 

The Trades Congress, as previously stated, has repeatedly declared 
in favour of the taxation of land values, and I imagine the trades 
unionists of this country would have no insuperable objections to 
urge against the abolition of the breakfast-table duties and a sub- 
stantial instalment of old age pensions. Now, there is already in 
existence a tax of 4s. in the £ on land values; but this tax, instead 
of being levied on present values, is levied on the values of 1692, 
even then under-assessed. The first step in the direction of the 
taxation of land values should therefore be the levying of this exist- 
ing tax upon present values. The rental value of the land of the 
United Kingdom, about which we have, unfortunately, no reliable 
official figures, is estimated by competent authorities at from 
£160,000,000 to £200,000,000. A tax of 4s, in the £ on present 
values would therefore realise £32,000,000 to £40,000,000. With 
such a sum it would be possible to provide for the payment of an 
honorarium of £500 to every Member of Parliament, to abolish the 
breakfast-table duties, which would mean a considerable relief to 
every working-class household, and to inaugurate a scheme of old 
age pensions with a substantial instalment of, say, 10s. per week to 
all over the age of 65, or 5s. a week to all over the age of 55. 

It would be wise, I believe, to narrow the issue of the election to 
three points : 


(1) A good, sound, democratic Budget, including 
Payment of Members and election expenses, 
The abolitiom of the breakfast-table duties, 
Old age pensions, and 
The taxation of land values; 

(2) Adult suffrage ; and 

(3) The second ballot. 


First, because the more the issue is narrowed, the fewer will be the 
points upon which differences of opinion may arise; and secondly, 
because the machinery of government having been thus far demo- 
cratised, it would, perhaps, be well that Parliament should at once 
dissolve, so'that a truly representative Chamber might, for the first 
time in our annals, be elected. 

1 A resolution of the House of Commons passed July 3, 1678, provides “that all aids 
and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons, 
and all Bills for the granting of any such aids and supplies ought to begin with the 
Commons, and that it is the undoubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, 
limit, and appoint in such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, and 


qualifications uf such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered in the House 
of Lords.” 
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It is possible that the House of Lords might be inclined to veto 
adult suffrage and the second ballot, but, by means of the progressive 
taxation of land values, they could be brought up with a round turn. 
In the New Zealand Maori Parliament, when the Upper Chamber 
ventures to obstruct a measure sent up by the Lower House, their 
“lordships” are at once put on one meal a day till the measure is 
passed. Well, if our ‘‘House of Landlords” refuses to pass adult 
suffrage and the second ballot, or either of them, an additional tax 
of 1s. in the £ should at once be imposed, and the measures should 
be sent up to their landlordships once more, with an intimation that 
if they were again rejected another 1s. in the £ would be at once 
imposed and the Bills would again be sent up, and that the process 
would be repeated until they became law. Their lordships would 
scarcely send back the Bills a second time. 

Here, then, is an outline of a perfectly feasible plan, by means of 
which the workers of this country may, if they are only true to 
themselves and alive to their own best interests, obtain what is 
theirs by right—a predominant voice in the counsels of this mighty 
Empire, whose wealth—pace Mr. W. H. Mallock and his much too 
ingenious “ ability ” theory—is produced by their brain, brawn, and 
muscle, and whose very existence is dependent upon their self- 
sacrificing loyalty. 

What are the trades unionists of this country going to do about 
it? Are they in earnest? Do they ‘mean business”? Do they 
sympathise to the extent of one penny per week for one year? If 
so, the sooner they bestir themselves the sooner and the more surely 
will the victory be won. 

In the foregoing I have purposely refrained from any reference 
to the lock-out of Penrhyn quarrymen, to the present engineering 
lock-out, and to the dispute in the cotton trade. 

I think it best, without any comment upon struggles in the 
industrial arena, to lay before the trades unionists of the country, as 
briefly and as clearly as I am able, the great possibilities of and the 
many tangible benefits that could be obtained by political action, 
leaving it to them to decide whether they will transfer the battle of 
labour from the industrial to the political arena, whether they will 
combine political action with their present industrial methods, or 
whether they will rest satisfied with existing methods and adhere to 
the old trades union tenet, “‘ Trades unionism has nothing to do with 
politics,” 

I have also purposely refrained from all speculations as to whether 
a working alliance could be made with any of the existing political 
parties. To speculate upon such matters could have no good result, 
for the workers themselves form the backbone—the voting‘ strength 
—of all political parties, and if once the trades unionists of the 
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country determine to strike a blow for freedom, they may rely upon 
it that they will rally to their support all the truly democratic 
elements in all political parties. Even a Conservative working man, 
I should think, could hardly be stupid enough to vote against such a 
Budget as that I have outlined, if it were once put clearly before 
him. 

ARTHUR WITHY. 





A GERMAN APPRECIATION OF 
HERBERT SPENCER.' 


Herr Fr. Frommans, of Stuttgart, is publishing a series of compact 
volumes called Klassiker der Philosophie. Among the books already 
in circulation we find Hobbes, Rousseau, Nietzsche, and Spencer ; 
and among those announced for publication figure such names as 
Spinoza, Bayle, Kant, Schopenhauer, Hegel, Leibnitz, Comte, Carlyle, 
Mill, Hume, and others. It is a grand cosmopolitan assembly to 
which the German student of philosophy is thus to be introduced, 
and for us it is especially gratifying that our own great English 
thinkers constitute a not unimportant quota of this goodly array. 
Not unfrequently one meets with the opinion here in England 
that English literature is less known and appreciated in Germany 
than Teutonic literature is with us. It was said that Mr. Hall Caine, 
when on a visit to Berlin some years ago, had to transmit to a 
London friend the mortifying intelligence that twenty-four hours 
from their own capital he and his friends were practically unknown. 
In the case of novel-writers this want of appreciation may easily be 
accounted for by the fact that the Germans do not read novels to 
any such extent as we do. ‘They are credited with preferring good 
hard reading to the greater charms of Dame Fiction, looking upon 
that worthy beldame as a rather frivolously-minded individual; and 
in the case of tke majority of novels they are perhaps not so very 
wrong. Even Professor Blackie, in his Sel/-Cultwre, reminds us that 
“there is no need of going to romances for pictures of human 
character and fortune calculated to please the fancy and to elevate 
the imagination”; but that “the life of Alexander the Great, of 
Martin Luther, of Gustavus Adolphus, or any of those notable 
characters on the great stage of the world who incarnate the history 
which they create, is for this purpose of more educational value than 
the best novel that ever was written, or even the best poetry.” But 
be this as it may, it is certain that for the German novelist there is 
no prospect of a princely income when his books have met with the 
coveted success. Even his most successful productions have but a 
poor circulation when compared with the average run of ours, and 


1 Herbert Spencer, Von Otto Gaupp. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommans, 1897. 
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simply from a monetary point of view the German novelist must 
often envy the happier fate of his English and French colleagues. 
But when we come to our classics of philosophy, poetry, and 
romance, and to our great English literature generally, it is very 
certain that the above opinion is altogether unjustified, and that our 
great writers are much better known and appreciated among the 
cultured classes of Germany than is commonly believed. We need 
scarcely be reminded of the fact that Germany has long been able to 
boast of the finest Shakespeare Society in the world, whose labour 
and enthusiasm have even reacted upon thiscountry. The romantic 
School, which made German readers familiar with the masterpieces of 
Spanish and Italian literature, introducing them, among others, to 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, to Calderon, and to Cervantes’ 
immortal Knight of the Rueful Countenance, remains for ever 
memorable on account of the unexcelled translation of Shakespeare 
undertaken by A. W. Schlegel, and afterwards completed by Tieck. 
What Goethe thought of English literature, his faithful ‘‘ Boswell ” 
(Eckermann) has abundantly chronicled. On December 3, 1824, 
when urging upon Eckermann the great advantages to be derived 
from the study of English literature, he used these very weighty and 
flattering words: “Our novels, our tragedies, whence have we them 
but from Goldsmith, Fielding, and Shakespeare? And even to-day, 
where will you find in Germany three literary heroes to be placed by 
the side of Lord Byron, Moore, and Walter Scott?” In an erudite 
article in the 1885 edition of the Goethe Almanach, published at 
Frankfort, Professor S. Levy, a great English scholar, shows to what 
extent Goethe was influenced by, and indebted to, the immortal 
writer of the Vicar of Wakefield. The same Professor toid the 
present writer that he would gladly have sacrificed a few years of his 
own life if thereby he could have prolonged the literary activity of 
George Eliot. Such words from such a man are high praise indeed. 
The same unstinted praise was bestowed upon Herbert Spencer, with 
whose work Professor Levy is thoroughly intimate, and the study of 
which he strongly recommended as a reiche, fruchtbringende Arbeit. 
Kant did not hesitate to say (to repeat an almost hackneyed phrase) 
that Hume wakened him from his dogmatic slumber, and Leibnitz 
built up his most elaborate: work, the Nowveaua LHssais, on Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding.. In his inavgural address the 
other day, Professor Schmoller, the new Rector of the Berlin 
University, referred to Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations as a work 
even to-day unexcelled and unapproached, And have we not German 
histories of English literature—-Ten Brink’s, unfortunately left 
incomplete in consequence of death, Professor Dr. R. Wiilcker’s, 
Schere’s, Engel’s, and others? And where, to crown all, have we an 
English Tauchnitz edition of over 3000 volumes of the best writers 
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of Germany? And cannot the German universities boast of special 
chairs of the English language and literature ? 

The volume under review came upon the writer therefore not as 
®@ surprise, however much it may do so upon others who differ from 
him both in experience and opinion, and this in spite of the fact 
that in his introduction even Herr Gaupp, the author, takes his 
countrymen to task for their apparent neglect of the great philo- 
sopher. “For Germany,” says Herr Gaupp, ‘“‘ Herbert Spencer, 
until the beginning of the ’eighties, did not exist, and one is scarcely 
liable to err by assuming that even at the present day Mr. Spencer, 
for many German savants and philosophers, is not much more than 
@ name, @ fact so much more astounding as Spencer, contrary to all 
other English philosophers, has that in the whole: character of his 
philosophy which makes it akin to German thought. He in no way 
shares the instinctive aversion of his countrymen to the deductive 
treatment, but everywhere insists on a close union (innige Verkniip- 
Jung) of the inductive and deductive methods; and again, unlike 
his countrymen, he sees in the analysis, not the aim and end of 
Philosophy, but merely a labour preparatory to the completion of 
her great task which lies in the synthesis, i.c., in the binding and 
welding together of the analytically ascertained truths and facts into 
one harmonious Weltanschauung. Spencer's untiring striving after 
this synthesis, which is based on analysis, and his wise and careful 
adoption of both the inductive and deductive method in the treat- 
ment of philosophical questions, has, in my opinion, resulted in his 
system satisfying more than any other the famous definition of the 
German philosopher Wundt, according to which Philosophy is “ die 
allgemeine Wissenschaft, welche die durch die Hinzelwissenschaften 
vermittelten allgemeinen Erkenntnisse zu einem widerspruchslosen Sys- 
tem zu vereinigen hat.” This definition may aptly be translated by 
Mr. Spencer’s own and shorter one, viz., “ unification of knowledge,” 
or, indeed, by Goethe’s Spruch : 


“Dich im Unendlichen zu finden, 
Musst wnterscheiden und dann verbinden.” 


In view of the evidence which we have produced above, and 
which we could even multiply, the reader will not be surprised when 
we say that we really cannot get ourselves to accept Herr Gaupp’s 
statement that “for Germany, until the beginning of the ‘eighties, 
Herbert Spencer did not exist, and that even at the present day he 
is for many German savants and philosophers not much more than a 
name.” Already since the year 1874 there has appeared a German 
edition of Spencer, and, although we do not happen to have the 
particulars before us, we believe we are correct in stating that all his 
chief works (at the price of over M. 100) have already been treated 
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therein. This is regardless of the fact that with every cultured 
German a knowledge of English is a self-understood thing. Failing 
‘an earlier recognition (if such be the case), even from the chosen few, 
it can scarcely be made a serious charge against our German cousins 
in face of the fact that England herself failed to ‘‘ discover” her 
prophet, that honour, as Herr Gaupp reminds us, being due to Mr. 
Spencer's late and attached American friend, Mr. E. L. Youmans. 
For many long years Mr. Spencer’s voice was “the voice of one 
crying jn the wilderness.” 

But dismissing all controversial points, we are very glad to welcome 
this appreciative and interesting little study of Herbert Spencer 
from the Fatherland. Herr Gaupp does not assume the réle of 
critic, although on page 153 he hints that there are some points in 
Mr. Spencer’s armour that would be open to some little work in that 
direction—a fact which, with a stupendous system like Spencer’s, that 
passes all things on earth and in heaven under close scrutiny and 
review, could not well be otherwise. The book, as the author 
modestly remarks, is simply to fill the office of a Bideker, which 
shall point out to the inquisitive traveller what he may expect to 
find on a journey into the domain of Spencerian philosophy. It is 
merely to be a guide (albeit a useful guide) which shall make that 
excursion more easy for the German student and induce him to pay 
more than a temporary visit to the enchanted land. And let us 
say at once that Herr Gaupp has done his work well. The perusal of 
his little book has afforded us great pleasure. It is written in that 
same clear, simple, and popular style which, he says, distinguishes 
the works of so many English thinkers, and we are thus pleased to be 
able to reciprocate the praise which he bestows on our own writers. 

In the first part of his book Herr Gaupp gives us a very interest- 
ing account of Spencer’s life—of his early education, his career as 
an engineer, his early and later literary struggles and successes. 
The ten years between 1848-58 are to him the most important 
period of Spencer’s life, as during that time the plan for his later 
mighty work was conceived and brought to fruition. During that 
same period (in 1853) appeared the Principles of Psychology. This 
book, so fateful to Spencer in other respects, as it was the cause of 
a physical breakdown from which he never fully recovered, placed 
the science of psychology on a new basis, and (our author says) 
would alone have secured for Spencer a permanent place among the 
first thinkers of his time. 

The details of Spencer’s struggles against ill-health ; the apatby of 
his own countrymen, with the exception of a chosen few, such as 
Mill, Huxley, and Lubbock; his own intense devotion—amid diffi- 
culties which would have disheartened and crushed many another 
man—to the great task which he had set himself; the encourage- 
. ment which Spencer received from America through the disinterested 
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devotion and labour of his friend Mr. Youmans, are so well known 
that we need not enlarge upon them here. For the benefit of his 
German readers Herr Gaupp sets them forth in a telling and sym- 
pathetic manner. Of some little interest is, however, thé fact that 
Spencer, as a boy, had no taste, or we had better say no capability, 
for acquiring languages. ‘The author informs us that Spencer took 
up Greek, Latin, and French, but without interest and with little 
success. Words and rules would not “sit.” His memory was not 
formed for incoherent detai], but where principles were involved, 
where there was a case for construction or deduction, the boy was 
there, and in mechanics and mathematics, for which he betrayed an 
early inclination, he soon left his schoolfellows behind. This seems 
to account for the circumstance that in his essay, What Knowledge 
is of most Worth, Spencer bas so very little to say in favour of 
languages—a point which, to the present writer at least, seems open 
to serious objection. 

Herr Gaupp concludes the first part of bis interesting book with 
the remark that, as a man, Spencer resembles no one of the former 
thinkers perhaps more than Spinoza—in his independence, single- 
mindedness, and consciousness of the right way; whereas, as a 
philosopher, he ranks with Aristotle and Descartes. 

The second part of Herr Gaupp’s book is given to a condensed 
exposition (introduction) of Spencer’s great work. It would take too 
much space, and there is fortunately no necessity, to follow the 
author through his interesting pages. We can recommend his book 
to those English readers who take an interest in what Mark Twain 
calls “that awful German language ”—but which in reality is a very 
pleasant tongue—for the double purpose of linguistic and philo- 
sophical exercise. They will find in this case the additional 
advantage of Roman type. Let us briefly refer to one or two 
special points : 

Herr Gaupp points out that, when Spencer began to “ philo- 
sophise,” we were living in a period of transition and unrest. The 
old theological theory of special creation had been shaken to its very 
foundation, and no established new theory had taken its place. The 
great discoveries of Science in all her branches; the laws of the 
indestructibility of matter, the preservation of energy, and the chemical 
oneness of matter in the whole universe; the speculations of astro- 
nomy anent the origin of the solar system; but, above all, the new 
science of geology, loudly claimed the acceptance of the view that 
the Cosmos was the result of 4 natural and necessary process. The 
old Spinozistic sentence, “ Natura leges et regula, secundum quas 
omnia fiunt et ex unis formis in alias mutantur, sunt ubique et semper 
cadem,” had become a scientific axiom, but there was as yet wanting 
sufficient courage to apply this law to the development of organic 
nature, and especially of the human race. Lamark’s endeavours in 
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that direction were but coldly received, inasmuch as they lacked a 
satisfactory basis of facts. Spencer put an end to this uncertain 
and half-and-half state of things, to this Halbheit, as our author 
calls it, and made the evolutionary method the universal one—i.c., 
applied it to the universe and all its contents. In this respect the 
author also discusses Spencer's position in relation to Darwin: 
“Even a Taine could say that Spencer’s merit consisted in his 
application of the Darwinian principles to the phenomena of nature 
and the mind—as if without the Origin of Species we should not have 
had a Synthetic Philosophy!” Herr Gaupp points out to his German 
readers that Spencer was a thorough-going evolutionist before Darwin 
appeared upon the scene, and, as proof of this assertion, he cites 
Spencer’s essay, Zhe Development Hypothesis, published seven years 
before the Origin of Species ; his essay, Progress, its Law and Cause, 
published in 1857; and his further essay, The Ultimate Laws of 
Physiology, also published two years before the Origin of Species. 
Darwin’s great discovery of the principle of natural selection filled 
up @ gap in Spencers system, but, in its main conclusions, it 
remained the same, and we should have had his Synthetic Philosophy 
even if the world had never heard of Darwin. Spencer, savs Herr 
Gaupp, immediately and gratefully acknowledged Darwin’s great 
discovery, although he warned against the tendency of now ascribing 
tc natural selection anything and everything without making allow- 
ance for the other factors at work. In his chapters on morpho- 
logical and physiological development, Spencer, says the author, 
establishes a truth already anticipated by Goethe. 

Herr Gaupp also shows the absurdity of the charge of atheism or 
“rank materialism ” which has been levelled against Mr. Spencer by 
those ignorant of himself and his system. In well-chosen words 
from the Master he makes clear how the two estranged sisters, 
Religion and Philosophy, might be reconciled, inasmuch as both 
agree on the fundamental fact that what the one calls God and the 
other the Absolute or Unknowable in reality transcends all human 
knowledge ; that Religion, however, has been (and is) irreligious in 
so far as she has taken upon herself to explain what in itself she 
admits to be inexpiicable, thus assuming a knowledge which in the 
first instance she declared she had not (and could not have); and 
that it has been the duty of Science,to weed out these irreligious 
elements, and force Religion to an ever-continuing clearing process 
(Reinigungsprozss), At the same time, Science is reminded that 
she, too, has not been without fault; that she, too, has pretended to 
knowledge where no knowledge can be had. 


“ A lasting and honourable peace can only be possible when Religion 
ceases to be irreligious and Science to be unscientific; when Religion 
realises that the mystery upon which her mind is bent is a final and abso- 
_ lute one, and therefore ceases to interfere in the domain of Science, whose 
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business it is to search for what is knowable in nature and mind by those 
methods which alone can serve her for that purpose ; and when Science 
arrives at the full conviction that her explanations can at all times only 
be approximate and relative, that they may answer the Wie and Was, 
but never those questions which are so much more important unto the 
human heart, the Wozw and Warum.” 


In the concluding chapter of his'book Herr Gaupp remarks that 
the Synthetic Philosophy will for all times secure for its creator a 
place among the intellectual heroes of mankind. In pathetic words 
he refers to Spencer’s modest remarks about his own work when he 
says that now that it is completed his chief pleasure lies in his 
emancipation, satisfaction being derived from the consciousness that 
neither losses, nor discouragement, nor broken health have been 
allowed to prevent him from fulfilling the purpose of his life. After 
having pointed out to his German readers (1) the difference between 
the Entwickelungsbegriff which has always played a conspicuous réle 
in classical German philosophy (wherein it is always treated ideal- 
istically and teleologically) and that of Spencer, with whom it is a 
scientific theory, Spencer never leaving the firm ground of science, 
and never operating with concepts of a metaphysical nature which 
allow of no scientific verification; (2) that a preliminary study of 
Spencer’s collected essays, scientific, political, and speculative, pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1891, should prove a helpful preparation 


for the study of the Synthetic Philosophy, inasmuch as they give in 
a clear, simple, and popular style, which distinguishes the works of 
so many English thinkers, all Spencer's characteristic teachings ; 
and (3) the highly meritorious contributions of Spencer to pedagogy, 
or the art and science of teaching, Herr Gaupp concludes his 
interesting account thus : 


“The philosopher, whose life-work we have endeavoured to depict in 
this little volume, is still with us. He is now well advanced in years and 
in failing health; but his mind is amazingly fresh, as his last book bril- 
liantly proved. In power of expression, dialectical skill, and wealth of 
illustration it need fear no comparison with any of his former writings. 
We cannot conclude this little work better than by expressing the hope 
that the ‘Grand Old Man’ of Philosophy may still and for long continue 
to regale us from the treasure of his knowledge, and by offering our sin- 
cerest congratulations upon the fact that, amid difficulties which would 
soon have warned off less stout hearts and finally crushed less mighty 
minds, he has at last reached the*goal which he set himself in his youth. 
‘Qu’est-ce qu’une grande vie? Une pensée de la jeunesse, réalisée par 
Vage mir.’” 


And we gladly re-echo these sentiments. 


R. DIppEn. 





A NEW PROGRAMME. 


THE bankers of London have made a great ado about nothing of 
consequence but the proposition that the Bank of England should 
now resume their legal right to keep one-fifth part of their reserve 
of bullion in silver, and not all in gold as has been the practice for 
a long time past. But as silver has fallen in value, now, to about 
half the price it was when the Bank Act was passed, silver has been 
dispensed with and only gold bullion is now provided as the legal 
reserve. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
fully explained how the proposition came about. It appears to have 
been a request of the United States Government that the Govern- 
ments of Europe should use more silver in their currency than they 
are doing, so as to increase the demand for that metal and keep up 
the price of it. The Americans also asked our Government to 
reopen the mints in India to the free coinage of silver, which would 
be going back to a policy of currency which was found ruinous, and 
which has now been so far remedied by fixing the face value of the 
rupee at one shilling and four-pence and causing it to circulate for 
that money; so it is now passing current at that value just as the 
shilling coin in Britain passes current for twelve-pence, though the 
silver in it is only worth jive-pence. This proves that coins can have 
a representative value in currencies apart from their intrinsic value, 
when they are legalised. 

It is not difficult to see the drift of the American Government in 
trying to get more of their surplus silver laid up in the vaults of 
the mints and banks in other countries, so as to find customers for 
the silver mines in the States. The writer saw an instance of the 
manner in which they acted at home. When visiting the Treasury 
at Washington some years ago, the storekeeper showed us through 
the places where the silver was lying piled up; he said there was 
more silver there than required for coinage. The Department for 
manufacturing and issuing the “ greenbacks ” from the Treasury was 
most interesting. With such an excellent currency the United States 
may extend it as required, and their monetary system will be more 
perfect. Mr. Arthur Kitson, Philadelphia, says so in his Scientific 
Solution of the Money Question. The Americans have been doing all 
they can to push off their surplus silver on Europe and India; but 

the answer which Sir M. Hicks-Beach gave should let the Americans 
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see that it is in vain to try to palm their silver surplus upon this 
country except at “a satisfactory price”—that is to say, silver must 
be dealt with at market price like other metals. 

Gold bullion, to all appearance, will very soon have to be dealt with 
in the same manner as silver bullion, as there is such a superabundance 
of gold coming into the markets of the world now. There is no less 
than forty million pounds’ worth found this year, which is double the 
amount got only twenty years ago. This additional supply must 
eventually bring down the value and price of gold, as it is not to be 
expected that nations aad banks will long continue to edd more 
millions to their already enormous hoards of that metal. 

This tendency to cheapen gold has come very opportunely, for, 
since 1873, when the monetary panic took place in the United 
States, and Germany adopted a gold currency, there came a greater 
demand for gold. In 1874 this extra demand came on the Bank of 
England from the United States. The Americans were then 
gathering gold to resume gold payments, so they did all they could 
to draw gold to them from hence, The consequence was that the 
Bank of England raised its rate of discount to panic rate to stop 
that run for gold; but, by doing so, it put a stop to the home trade 
of this country. This was done when trade was progressing by 
leaps and bounds ; severe depression ensued, which doubtless could 
all have been avoided, and trade could have gone on as it was doing, 
but for the awful action of the Bank, which the directors said was 
forced upon them by Peel’s Bank Act of 1844. The Bank had to 
hold by its gold, they said. Would it not have been better in that 
case to let the gold go to America at a proper price, and let the 
circulation of bank-notes be increased as required on the Bank’s 
credit and Government securities, which is always ample? And the 
bank-notes might have been substituted for gold, or, in plain lan- 
guage, the Bank Act might have been suspended, or repealed altc- 
gether, as it has never done any good, but much ill, to the trade and 
commerce of this country. It has been proved before several Par- 
liamentary Committees that the monetary panies have been mainly 
brought on by the unworkableness of the Bank Acts, or the unac- 
commodating management of the Bank directors. It is full time to 
reform the establishment and adopt freedom in banking. 

Everybody is aware that the English banking system is behind 
the age. The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street is too old-fashioned, 
but her neighbours are too conservative to find fault with her lady- 
ship, lest they likewise should be obliged to conform to the modern 
style of banking. However, banking and currency reform cannot be 
deferred longer. Sir M. Hicks-Beach has hinted that the present 
monetary system is not understandable nor suitable ; so it is open to 
such improvements as are required. The Bank Acts seem to have 
been designed to hinder Free Trade rather than to aid it. For com- 
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parison—suppose an Act of Parliament had been passed to supply 
London with water, and a great corporation had got a monopoly of 
all the suitable water in the district, and the exclusive supply of 
water to the inhabitants, but that corporation, instead of giving a 
copious supply to the city, only gave out a limited and inadequate 
quantity, while it kept an immense storage of water in reserve in its 
reservoirs—what would the inhabitants of London think of such a 
corporation? It is much the same with the Bank of England; it 
has an immense accumulation of wealth at its command; besides what 
it has on hand, it has the wealthiest men of Britain for shareholders, 
and the national security at its back to support its credit. Yet with 
all that wealth to depend upon, the Bank of England has frequently, 
since Peel’s Bank Acts were passed, been compelled to cut off the 
regular and necessary supply of ready money to carry on trade with, 
unless at 8 or even 10 per cent. 

It is to be hoped the present Chancellor of the Exchequer will set 
his able financial mind to tackle the banking and currency question, 
and introduce free-trade in banking, with a currency system which 
will be allowed to expand its note issue as required without subjecting 
the traders, merchants, manufacturers, agriculturists, and industrial 
classes at home to stagnation ‘and distress by patting the Bank rate 
for money up to a panic price whenever an extra run for gold for 
abroad comes on the Bank. Such runs for gold can easily be avoided 
now by the plan which was found effective in the more perilous times 
of Pitt. But gold bullion was dealt with then as a free-trade com- 
modity, and was bought and sold at market price according to supply 
and demand. That was the law until 1816, when, by a monstrous 
mistake of the Government and the reactionary Parliament of that 
time, a Statute was passed making “a piece of gold of a certain 
weight and fineness,” now called a sovereign, the “ standard ” for the 
money pound of this realm. In other words, that Statute fixed the 
price of gold at the Bank of England to be always £3 17s. 9d. per 
ounce to buy at, and £3 17s. 104d. to sell at. Only fancy an Act 
of Parliament being passed to make the price of pig-iron to be always 
the same figure at iron stores, and the stupidity of the Statute of 
1816 will be seen. This Statute and the other Bank Acts which 
have since been passed have given foreigners the power of getting 
gold from England always at the fixed price, and so, when the price 
of British goods rises to a higher level in value than our fixed price 
for gold, the foreigners, of course, take our gold in exchange for their 
produce and 'refuse to take our goods. Now, if the Bank of England 
would, or could, raise its price for gold in case of a run, instead of 
raising its rate of discount, that would cause foreigners to take our 
goods and not our gold, and that would make our goods sell well. 

By that simple rectification of our banking and currency system 
every nation in the world which Britain buys anything from would 

' Vou. 148.—No. 6. 2T 
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then be obliged to trade with us on Free-Trade principles in return. 
This would be the blessed consummation which Mr. Cobden antici- 
pated. But Sir Louis Mallet, in a pamphlet written for the Cobden 
Club, stated it as his opinion (and he was Mr. Cobden’s right-hand 
man) that the Bank Acts killed Cobden’s Free-Trade measures. It 
is to be hoped those anti-Free-Trade Bank Acts will now be repealed. 
That should be the New Programme. 

Lord Rosebery revived the interest in Free-Trade when he visited 
Manchester recently, and made an eloquent speech in the renowned 
Free-Trade Hall, on the occasion of the centenary of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. He there recalled to remembrance the great 
agitation which got the Corn Laws repealed. He referred in a fine 
spirit to Mesers. Villiers, Cobden, Bright, and others, who took the 
lead in the Anti-Corn Law League. He stated some of the immense 
benefits that had accrued to this country and to the world from the 
adoption of Free-Trade so far as it had gone. He expressed his 
regret that other nations had not followed our example, but had 
rather thwarted us by putting higher tariffs than ever upon our 
goods, and almost prohibiting the importation of British manufac- 
tures, although most anxious to send us all their produce they can 
export, so as to get hold of our gold. It is remarkable that the 
Americans have this year sent far more of their produce than what 
they have bought from us, so there is a great balance against us; 
they are chuckling over the prospect they have of drawing a lot of 
gold from Britain. This shows the necessity for monetary reform. 

In the interesting little book which Lord Rosebery wrote on Pitt 
he relates a neat story of Adam Smith and Mr. Pitt. Smith was 
invited to dine at a gentleman’s house with some friends, including 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Smith was rather late in arriving, but when he came 
into the room Mr. Pitt rose, and all the guests did the same. Mr. 
Pitt said: ‘‘ We will all stand until Mr. Smith is seated, as he is 
the teacher of us all, and we are all his scholars.” This shows who 
Mr. Pitt learned his political economy from. It is well known he 
studied Smith deeply, and hence he approved of Free-Trade, free 
banking, and a free currency with a circulating medium of bank- 
notes, or anything else that would suit the purpose, as he told 
Parliament in 1797. In his day silver coin was the only standard 
coin, and Bank of England notes were “legal tenders.’ When 
war broke out with France at the Revolution, gold guineas rose to 
be worth 25s. each, as they were wanted to export. However, that 
rise on gold was an advantage to Britain, as it caused a demand for 
British goods for the Continent to pay for the subsidies and expenses 
our Government incurred there for their armies. This shows that 
it is the right thing for Britain to have free-trade in gold, as it forces 
Free-Trade upon other nations which we buy from. With this 
system of “ free-trade in gold” Britain need not be afraid of German 
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or any other nation’s competition, as Britain has most capital to work 
with. If this nation will recur to Pitt's financial policy and com- 
plete Free-Trade, Great Britain has nothing to fear from any other 
nation. We can give odds and beat them all yet, as we have 
hitherto done, if we can only carry this New Programme. Cheap 
money is better than cheap labour. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in one of his powerful and popular speeches at 
Glasgow, lays stress upon the fact that we are now living in a 
democratic age, our legislation is impressed with this spirit, and the 
measures of Government must be shaped to serve the democracy as 
well as the upper classes. It is quite in this groove that the new 
banking and currency system should run, so as to give the benefits 
of banking to the lower classes as well as to the aristocracy and the 
upper classes. There is abundance of wealth in Britain for any 
purpose or trade or business whatever, but what a shame it is to 
keep so much of that wealth locked up in the large banks as there 
is! There must be some better system of banking adopted, and a 
great number of new and smaller banks started, so as to spread the 
accumulated wealth over the country—not to make the rich richer 
only, but also to make the poor richer, and to stimulate and encour- 
age the lower classes by bank. accommodation, by advances and loans 
of money to start businesses or works, which can be managed, as many 
businesses in Birmingham and some other towns and other countries 
are managed and carried on, by the working classes for their own 
interests. This would unite the capitalists and labourers. There is 
an immense amount of money, about £173,000,000, in the savings 
banks of the three kingdoms lying idle with the National Debt 
Commissioners. Why is it that none of our leading statesmen have 
proposed a plan to turn that money into active employment in the 
industries of our country? This would be a nice programme for our 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he does not take it up, it is 
to be hoped the next one will do so. If Sir William Harcourt has 
the opportunity, and makes as great an improvement in our banking 
and currency system as he did in laying the proper share of Death 
Duties upon the estates of the rich, he will rank amongst the great 
Finance Ministers of the century. But this is not a party question. 
It is open to any party to propose and carry Banking Reform. 


Rospert Ewen. 





THE VOLCANOES OF BRITAIN. 


THE publication of Sir A. Geikie’s Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain 
marks a red-letter day in the annals of volcanic geology. A study 
of its contents will prove of much interest to all geologists, and, 
while the book itself may be a little technical for the general reader, 
the subject of which it treats is a fascinating one for all. 

There are few things more calculated to add to the enjoyment of 
beautiful scenery than a knowledge of the geological elements which 
go to compose it. The scenery of a country depends on its geological 
structure, and to understand the latter is to appreciate better the 
former. Sir A. Geikie, in his Outlines of Field Geology, makes an 
interesting comparison— 


“ Tt is,” he says, “ with the appreciation of scenery as with the cultivation 
of music. Most listeners of average education and intelligence thoroughly 
enjoy a sonata of Beethoven ; they listen to an harmonious variety of sound, 
and perhaps at the close awake almost out of dreamland. And yet, high 
as is their enjoyment, it can hardly equal that of the musician who. 
recognises, as movement succeeds movement, the skill and genius of the 
composer who could so vary and amplify some simple theme, and while 
seeming to abandon himself to a tumultuous torrent of sound could keep 
every portion of the work under the strictest rules of art, and with a 
breadth and harmony that bind the composition into one magnificent 
whole.” 


So to those who understand the geological raison d’étve the scenery 
assumes a new and deeper interest. 

Some of us, perhaps, have learned, probably from Professor 
J. Geikie’s Great Ice Age, to recognise those features of the scenery 
due to the work of the ice—the roche moutonnée, the rounded 
outline of the hill, the perched block, the moraine. In like manner 
we may learn to trace those elements in the landscape due to the 
ancient action of fire from Sir A. Geikie’s Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain. These proofs of the presence of active volcanoes in 
our country, now so happily remote from all such dangerous 
neighbours, are not, however, so striking as to compel the assent of 
the unobservant. For a long time, in fact, the geological camp was 
divided between the Neptunists, the followers of Werner, the famous 
Freiburg professor, who held that al/ rocks, including basalt, were 
deposited from water, and the Plutonists, who attributed the forma- 
tion of basalt to the action of subterranean fire. The controversy 
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raged long and furiously ; but facts were finally too strong for the 
Neptunists. Desmarest, studying the Puys of Central France, which 
to this day retain the most perfect form and structure of volcanic 
mountains, clearly proved their igneous origin. And in this we see 
the beginning of the right interpretation of the volcanic records of 
our own land. When certain of the disciples of Werner came to 
Auvergne to explain its structure in accordance with the doctrine of 
their master, they were converted, and admitted the volcanic origin 
of the cones and craters. There is a geological riddle which asks 
the question, ‘‘ Why should a geologist be the last person to believe 
the story of the fox which lost its tail in a trap?” And the answer 
is, ‘‘ Because he knows that no animal remains have ever been found 
in trap.” So when fossil shells were found in the supposed trap- 
rock of Ballycastle and of Portrush, it was triumphantly quoted by the 
Neptunists as a proof of the aqueous origin of basalt. But more 
careful examination showed that the supposed basalt in which the 
shells were found was really fossiliferous shale, which had been baked 
and hardened by the melted rock which had been thrust into its 
midst. . 

The volcanoes of our country have left less obvious traces of their 
presence than those of France; the eye must be geologically 
trained in order to appreciate them. When once learned, however, 
they are obvious, and easily detected. And before taking his next 
holiday on the west coast of Scotland, in Wales, or in Ireland, we 
advise the tourist to peruse carefully the records of the Ancient 
Voleanoes of Great Britain, as given by Sir A. Geikie. This might, 
if possible, be followed by a visit to the more strikingly volcanic 
regions of Central France. Such a preparation cannot fail to add 
to the enjoyment of the tour, and to the tourist’s appreciation of 
the beauties of the scenery. Some of the most remarkable relics of 
ancient volcanic action are to be seen in the picturesque cliffs of the 
northern coast of Antrim, culminating in interest in the magnificent 
display of columnar basalt in the Giant’s Causeway. Northwards 
the same sublime cliffs may be seen in the wondrous dome of 
Fingal’s Cave, and the curved columns of the Clam Shell cave. 
The Shiant Islands, farther north again, furnish, it is said by some, 
a still more magnificent display of columnar structure. We know 
that these massive beds of rock, made up of six-sided, jointed 
columns, were once like the molten lava poured out from below, 
because we see lava from existing volcanoes taking the same form. 
Further, we see this basalt breaking across the stratified rocks, 
baking and hardening them, and sending tongues and dykes through 
them. If, again, we examine the structure of the island of Rum— 
“one of the most prominent and picturesque outlines in the West 
Highlands ”—we find it built up of nearly horizontal tiers of rock, 
rising one above the other in steplike, or terraced form. In this we 
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have a record of successive lava-flows. And it was this steplike form, 
so often assumed by such lava-flows, that led to the term “trap” 
being applied to the rocks, trappa being Swedish for a stair. The 
successive flows of basalt, being separated by softer materials, stand 
out like steps. 

The “Scuir of Higg” is one of the most fantastic and striking 
landmarks of the Hebrides, and it, too, records the history of volcanic 
action. A conical, green, terraced slope of basalt is surmounted by 
a bed of gravel, on which rests a steep, castlelike mass of pitch- 
stone. The lower slope was built up of successive lava-flows, out of 
which a river then cut its bed and filled it with gravel. Over this 
gravel another sheet of molten rock, now pitchstone, was poured 
out. This pitchstone is specially interesting, as being the latest 
voleanic outpouring in our country. These eruptions belong to a 
period, geologically speaking, recent, though vastly remote as measured 
in years. They took place in the Tertiary period of the geologist, 
and Sir A. Geikie, arguing from the amount of denudation which 
has since taken place, estimates the distance of time as twelve 
million years. 

As we look back over the earlier ages represented by the Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic, and Triassic rocks, we: see a prolonged period of 
rest among the subterranean forces; no lava finds its way to the 
surface, and no cones or craters are built up. In the next preceding 
age, the Permian, there are probable traces of volcanic activity, and 
when we reach the Coal Age we again picture to ourselves our land 
studded with active volcanoes. 

Where, then, do we now find the relics of our carboniferous 
volcanoes? We may see them in the terraced rocks of Little 
Cumbreze, and other islands of the Clyde, in Berwick Law, and Bass 
Rock. They are also represented by the Whinstone dykes so fre- 
quently met with in coal mining. Going back in time, we come 
to the period known as the Old Red Sandstone, and of this epoch 
Sir A. Geikie writes : 


“The area within which voleanic rocks belonging to the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone appear is one of the most extensive regions over which 
voleanic eruptions of any geological period can be traced in the British 
Isles.” 


Volcanoes of this age have left abundant traces of their presence 
in Devon and Cornwall; while in Scotland four great centres of 
volcanic activity are distinguished by Sir A. Geikie. These are, 
(1) Orkney and Shetland Islands, with the Moray Firth ; (2) the 
basin of Lorne in the west of Argyllshire; (3) the great central 
region of Scotland, named by Sir A. Geikie ‘Lake Caledonia” ; 
(4) the region of the Cheviot Hills and Berwickshire. In these 
four regions, during the earlier part of the Old Red Sandstone period, 
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there were many active volcanoes. Their remains are to be seen in 
the Cheviot Hills, St. Abb’s Head, King’s Seat in the Ochils, and 
many other places. At the same time other volcanoes were actively 
throwing out their lava and ashes in the south-west of Ireland around 
the now quiet and beautiful region of Killarney. As time passed 
on, silence and rest fell on these troubled spots, and continued while 
the rocks of the Upper Old Red Sandstone were being laid down in 
their great lakes. Only in the widely separated areas of the south- 
west of Ireland—where Knockfeerina, Limerick, remains as evi- 
dence—and the far north of Scotland, of which a witness is to 
be seen in the Cam of Hoy, were there active volcanoes. 

The Silurian rocks, as Sir A. Geikie tells us, “include a singularly 
complete and widespread volcanic chronicle.” Let the tourist in 
Wales remember that this chronicle is to be read in the mountains 
of Snowdon and Cader Idris. The volcanoes of those ancient days 
piled up the alternating beds of lava, scorie, and volcanic débris ; 
and out of these accumulations denudation then carved out those 
picturesque outlines we so much admire. Let the traveller in the 
Lake district not forget that much of the beautiful scenery he goes 
to see is a mutilated record of the fiery revolution of the far past of 
this Silurian epoch. Volcanoes also occurred in Scotland, and in 
Ireland. Passing back, in time we come to the still older Cambrian 
period. During it there were active volcanoes around St. David's, 
in North Wales, in the Malvern Hills, and in Warwickshire. Their 
remains, though obscure, tell no uncertain tale of former igneous 
activity to the geologist. And when we reach the oldest of all 
known rocks, those termed by geologists Archean, we read again in 
our stony volume of igneous revolutions. At Malvern, Charnwood 
Forest, and in the region of Caer Caradoc there was volcanic activity 
at the dawn of geological history. 

Thus we see, in our brief glance over the past, that there has 
been volcanic activity in Britain throughout the vast periods of time 
represented by the geological scale from the Archean to the Tertiary 
rocks. But we see also that long periods of volcanic activity were 
succeeded by prolonged intervals of rest, after which the subterranean 
forces again broke out. And now, as we ramble over the varied 
and beautiful scenes of our country, a new element of interest 
appears as we endeavour to read in them the history of the fiery 
past of our land. 

When we study the igneous activity of the present day, we find 
three chief types of volcanic energy. The most familiar is that of 
Vesuvius, where the poured-out lava and scoriz are built up into a 
great conical mountain with a central crater. Such a volcano is the 
product of many repeated eruptions, and the central cone is diversi- 
fied by many smaller parasitic cones which are built up by eruptions 
throngh the sides. This class of volcano is represented by Cader 
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Idris, Arenig, Snowdon, the old volcanoes of the Lake district, and 
those of Central Scotland. A less familiar type of volcanic activity 
is well represented in Iceland at the present day. Long, narrow 
fissures, a few feet or yards wide, but often many miles long, open 
in the earth, and from them lava quietly wells out, and spreads in 
vast horizontal sheets in all directions. This is known as the 
Plateau type, and is finely seen in the rocks of the coast of Antrim, 
and the Inner Hebrides. The Puy type of volcano is so named 
from the Puys of the extinct volcanic region of Central France. 
Such volcanoes form small hills, usually of fragmentary materials, 
though sometimes of lava. They are marked by uniformity of com- 
position, simplicity, and regularity of form, and are often the product 
of one eruption. The Binn of Burnt Island is an interesting example 
of this style of volcanic action. Thus we see that all the chief 
methods in which volcanic energy manifests itself to-day are exem- 
plified in the past, and we have in this a fresh proof that the various 
operations of nature went on, if not, perhaps, at the same rate, at 
least in the same way, as they do now. 

A study of these ancient volcanoes as they are now left us fur- 
nishes an interesting employment to all; to the geologist anxious to 
learn the structure of the earth it is of the utmost importance. The 
mythic Lynx of the ancients was so keen of vision that he could 
look into the earth, and the modern geologist emulates the ancient 
hero; his ambition is also to look into the earth through the glasses 
of geological research. And, as Sir A. Geikie tells us, ‘‘ The mystery 
which still hangs over the vast interior of the planet can only, if 
ever, be dispelled by the patient study of these vents of communi- 
cation between the interior and the surface.” The study of still 
active volcanoes has thrown some light on the state of the earth’s 
interior, and the study of those of the past has supplemented the 
work. For, while in present-day volcanoes we only see what is 
erupted to the surface, denudation has worn away the extinct ones 
and laid bare their roots, thus revealing something of their con- 
nection with the interior. Hence, the geologist is an eager student 
of the history of ancient volcanic activity, of which he has the 
records in Sir A, Geikie’s excellent handbook, the Ancient Volcanoes 
of Great Britain. The traveller who will take the trouble to master 
the contents of the two volumes will be amply repaid in the increased 
interest of his next tour among these relics of the far past. 

The Roman poet puts the following remarkable words into the 
mouth of Pythagoras : 


“ Nec que sulfureis ardet fornicibus Atna 
Ignea semper erit, neque enim fuit ignea semper,” 


in which he expresses the belief that the fires of Etna have not 
always been, and will not always be, in the spot where now the fiery 
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floods find vent. And it is one of the most emphatic lessons of 
studies like these of Sir A. Geikie, that the centres of volcanic 
activity in our own country are not fixed and permanent features, 
but have shifted from point to point: now in the region of Charn- 
wood Forest, now around St. David’s and the Malvern Hills, now 
piling up the rocks of Snowdon and Cader Idris, now in the midst 
of the Cheviot Hills and about the Firth of Clyde, now in the north 
of Ireland and among the Inner Hebrides. 

And the question naturally arises, Do these studies throw any 
fresh light on the nature of volcanic activity, or do they suggest 
any new theory of its cause? Sir A. Geikie formulates no definite 
theory on this point, and perhaps the time is not yet ripe for such 
an attempt. But a detailed knowledge of extinct as well as active 
volcanoes cannot fail to help towards a final solution, even if the 
additional weight of facts makes the steering of the barque of theory 
to its final goal increasingly difficult. 

The ancients, as E. Reyer points out in one of his instructive 
papers, attributed volcanoes and earthquakes to the influence of fire 
and wind imprisoned in the earth. When the pent-up gas found a 
vent, the result was a volcano; when unable to reach the surface, 
it produced an earthquake. And we do not seem to have got much 
farther even now than to attribute volcanic action, in a vague way, 
to the heated interior, and the expansion of heated vapours. 

Shakespeare, in the following passage, assigns the troubled motions 
of the interior of the earth, resulting in earthquakes and volcanoes, 
to a sort of sickness or colic: 


“ Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions ; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldam earth and topples down. 
Steeples and moss-grown towers.” 
—I. Hen. IV. iii. 1. 


Let the geologist, then, study the active volcano as the physician 
his patient, and the extinct volcano as the modern pathologist his 
subject. And as the latter from a study of the dead draws a rule 
for the living, so let the geologist study the deeper structure revealed 
by the denudation of the extinct volcano in order to formulate a 
theory for the active. So may we finally hope to reach a solution, 
and be able to sketch a theory of the physics of the earth. At 
present, in spite of all that has been done and surmised in the study 
of the earth, what Sir A. Geikie terms ‘“‘ our profound ignorance of 
the nature of the earth’s interior” will probably long remain. 


G. W. BuLman, 





THE SACRED LANGUAGE IN PRIMITIVE 
ART. 


A CONSIDERABLE volume, deserving more than passing notice, has 
been issued in France in favour of a theory that will lead many 
students of comparative art to close the book without reading further 
than the title-page.’ This would be an unfortunate result of even 
well-grounded prejudice, where so many years of intelligent labour 
have been devoted to gathering examples that have actually existed 
among the most diverse peoples. 

The theory may perish, or be modified by controversy or more 
accurate research. But the facts which are adduced in its favour 
are precious by themselves, and may easily lead to new and truer 
views in a branch of historical study where so much remains to be 
done. The experiments of the alchemists did not end in the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone; but they did hasten the constitu- 
tion of the science of chemistry. Jevons noted that it was the 
theological discussion of the mystery of the Trinity which worked 
out to scientific completeness the logical theory of distinction. In 
a matter nearly resembling the subject of the present volume, the 
deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics was a gradual work 
wherein theory and prejudice were constantly at war. The ideas of 
M. Emile-Soldi should not stand in the way of a careful examination 
of the many and new examples with which he endeavours to make 
them good. If he has not succeeded in deciphering the “ mystery 
of creation” in a hitherto unknown “sacred language,” or cosmo- 
glyphie, disclosed in primitive ornament, he may at least have opened 
up the way to a new branch of study in the comparative history of 
art. It is even possible that his work is connected with a great 
step forward in that study. 

To estimate fairly the results of the labour consigned in this book, 
it is necessary to give as faithful a summary as possible of M. Emile- 
Soldi’s treatment of the art-facts which he has gathered along the 
line of his theory. It will then be possible to appreciate the theory 
itself, and—what is, perhaps, more important—to inquire whether 
the same treatment of facts, without reference to theory, may not 


1 La Langue Sacr ée: le Mystere de la Création. Par Emile-Soldi. Paris: Librairie 
Achille Heymann. 1897. 
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give far-reaching results in the history of art. These would be con- 
nected with a practical classification of the ornamental designs of 
primitive peoples for the purposes of comparison and for a closer 
determination of the genealogy, relationship, derivation, and migra- 
tions of the designs, with all the light which would thus be thrown 
on the history of mankind. 

The “ comparative method,” like all things which win a sudden 
vogue, has of late been discredited among scholars, partly from too 
narrow an application in the field of languages, and partly from too 
wide a use in mythology. In the natural history of living things, 
comparative study hes properly been absorbed in the all-embracing 
methods of evolution. But in the history of the mental production 
of man, where moral elements, spontaneous and deliberate, have to 
be taken into account, the methods of biology can have only a very 
limited application. The comparative study of things as they are 
constituted, and not as they are generated——a main difference 
between human and biological science—must still preside over our 
investigations into the facts of man’s history. 

Into these questions, which are really matter of applied logic, M. 
Emile-Soldi does not enter. He is convinced from twenty years’ 
assiduous study of ornament that a certain first principle is true. 
Primitive men not only decorated their surroundings—baskets, loin- 
cloths, war-clubs and armour, canoes, head-dresses, and even their 
own tattooed backs and breasts, their gems and vases, their village 
plans and monuments, their tombs, and the surface of the rocks—in 
order to make them look pretty and to please the eye. This may 
be the origin of art. But along with art there developed a sacred 
writing—a use of art-designs to express or symbolise the ideas of 
primitive man concerning his origin and the creation of things. 

“To show, by unveiling the secret of the magical signs which it 
employed, how the ‘ initiation’ to the antique mysteries gave certitude 
of the future life ; to throw light on the origins of man and civili- 
sation ; to translate the first hymn, in which humanity, still united, 
celebrated, in one and the same language, life—the sacred fire—as 
the principle of cosmic evolution, and to give the philosophy of it: 
this is the aim of the work which we have the honour to present to you 
after twenty-two years of studies in France and abroad, in the fulfil- 
ment of the missions which the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts has been pleased to confide to us. 

‘A writing which has been misunderstood shall be our guide— 
that which created art and ornament—the sacred language. 

“The simple straight lines or spirals engraven on mounds and 
rocks from India to Brittany, from America to Africa ; the so-called 
geometrical decoration of archaic Greek vases; the frame of Etruscan 
mirrors, the ground of Gaulish medals, the holes and cup-like hollows 
in Celtic stones, the costumes of the ancients and those preserved 
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traditionally in many lands; the architecture of the temples of all 
worships from Edfou to the Parthenon, from Babel to Palenque, 
from Angkor to Noétre Dame; the ornamentation of ancient and 
modern tapestries of the Orient; the humblest objects of the savage 
and the richest of our own civilisation, conceal, in our mind, an 
ideographic language, a true cosmoglyphie. 

“The sacred language is not only revealed by inscriptions and 
monuments; it is expressed, and this is one of its originalities, by 
objects and by the manner of their disposition. Thus, a few pearls 
in the simplest tombs, vases, lances, arrows, hatchets, pins, rings, 
and diadems in the richest, write in the coffin the complete and 
mystic epic of humanity itself. Each object is a word of this poem 
of life, death, resurrection. And when afterwards we find them, in 
symmetrical and monotonous rows in the cases of the museums of 
Europe, we note a parcelling out of thousands of antique inscriptions, 
with the sole aim of showing that these objects have not all the same 
shape, size, or even polish. 

“ Finally, the sacred language is not read, but it manifests and 
realises its aim by the human imitation of the Divine creation; and 
this form, known under the name of alchemy, permits us to establish 
the correlation and the signification of its signs, objects, and 
monuments. 

“To determine the existence and antiquity of this language, to 
give the translation of figures called until now prehistoric ornaments, 
geometrical or curvilinear styles, cup-shaped signs, mystic hiero- 
glyphics, &c.—this is the task before us.” 

The hopelessness of such a task, not to speak of the apparent 
extravagance of the theory which lies behind it, seems evident 
from the start. M. Emile-Soldi’s methods of comparison have also 
not been rendered clear and precise by the severe training of 
controversy. In many instances his very language implies much 
more than, perhaps, he really means, as when he finds our modern 
and still uncertain elaboration of the atomic theory in the simple 
conceptions of primitive man. ‘The sacred language reveals, 
beyond the limits of history known to us, a humanity possessing 
about the creation and the universe an extraordinary knowledge, but 
little inferior to that of which we boast. Thus our ancestors had 
discovered the unity of matter, its eternity, attraction, polarisation, 
the principal laws of physics, chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics.” 

With these vague and certainly unscientific assertions there is 
also mixed up much unfortunate philosophy that says more than it 
means. This provides two obstacles to the profitable reading of 
M. Emile-Soldi’s heavy volume. Lither the reader will be perplexed 
and repelled by imaginative and occult theories, or he will linger 
unduly over bits and shreds of the poetic pantheism of the past, 
without coming to a proper knowledge of the immense number of 
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art-objects of all races and ages classified inthe book. Pre arboribus 
non videtur silva. 

To have done in a single word with the philosophy of the book, it 
ean be partially justified in either of two well-known systems, neither 
of which has to do directly with science. One is the Christian 
teaching concerning a primitive revelation made to the first man, 
and persevering, in fragments and ever-increasing corruptions, among 
his fallen descendants. The other is the wild vision of occultism, 
where veils of Isis, Eleusinian mysteries, alchemy and vital fluids, 


“ Like ghosts of defunct bodies lie!” 


To be entirely fair to M. Emile-Soldi, a few of his more moderate 
and direct words shall be given to illustrate his views of the 
importance of his supposed discovery of the sacred language. It is 
the object of this article to point out that, whatever may be the 
worth of his philosophy, his comparison of ornamental designs 
promises real and valuable results in the history of art and man. 

“In sum, primitive worships, in their first phase, were only 
variants of the ante-mythic Egyptian pantheism and of its symbolism 
stripped of local peculiarities. 

*¢ All individual souls spring from the universal soul which rules 
over Nature,” says Plotinus; ‘they are kindled at each other’s light 
like torches,’ 

“The animism of the cosmic signs is that which is named nowa- 
days ‘ polyzoist animism.’ It looks on the living being as the reunion 
or compound of elementary living things. The animal is a colony of 
animals. Each of these living things, of these cells, or of these 
organs, possesses a spirit,a soul. The whole makes up a republic of 
lives, a series of sparks of which the total forms the flame, movement, 
heat, which constitutes life. 

“Thus the ancients affirmed, many thousands of years before 
Ampére, the identity of the forces which rule the stars and the world 
of atoms, the Divine unity of the universe. Moreover, they gave fire 
as the basis of life, and the light which comes from it as its mani- 
festation. 

“The first phase of the cosmic religion which we have analysed 
is the sole source of the philosophic systems, now separated under 
the name of deism and materialism. It starts from fetishism to 
wind up in Ammon, the hidden god. The sun is the supreme 
monad, the principle of things ; it gives a cause, rational in appear- 
ance, to the production of movement—something which present-day 
atomism does not explain. Matter and motion are not supposed 
& priori, they are its consequences. 

“Through all the ages and religions and peoples, at the dawning 
of reason and at the height of experimentation, the intuition of our 
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ancestors and modern science meet together and both declare—as the 
most obvious source which we can proclaim, as the last limit which 
we can reach in the greatest of mysteries—fire, the sacred fire, to be 
the vital principle, the Divine essence, whose material symbol, the 
Nedj, and whose spiritual emblem, the Coss, are the two poles, the 
two opposing forces, the oscillation of all philosophies—matter and 
spirit, double manifestation of the Supreme Unity, in which Spinoza 
recognises at once extension and thought. 

“The cosmic signs, therefore, reveal clearly the mysterious ideas 
which the religions held concealed in the depths of the sanctuaries, 
and which the Greek philosophers, bred up in the Egyptian school, 
made their own. . . . Thus, back of myths and known worships, is 
found cosmology—the soul of religions. It answered so well to 
human aspirations that it hovers over theages. The sacred language, 


art, poetry, are its origin.” 


“What is the teaching of the sacred language, even on the 
simplest vase which it decorates ? 

“Tt is first of all the statement of a technical or industrial work— 
a work of art, . . . antiquity not separating these two forms of 
production, which, in reality, ought never to be separated. 

“This vase, by itself, as well as by the designs which it bears, is 
a sign, a language; it expresses a general idea, accompanied by 
particular ideas. This imagery, these signs are, at the same time, 
ornaments, and constitute art in its beginnings. These ideas bear 
witness to scientific studies and observations, among which are 
astrology and magic, or medicine, astronomy, alchemy, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. 

“These scientific ideas are, at the same time, religious or 
philosophic concepts, 

“This vase, therefore, presents the expressions of industry, art, 
writing, sciences, religion. These expressions are united in one; 
they form a body with the object and cannot be separated from each 
other. 

“ Moreover, by taking these objects and signs in all countries, we 
have seen that they have the same source and the same signification. 
. . . As men, notwithstanding the conformity of their brain, could 
not have found, everywhere and by chance, the curious and very 
special expressions which constitute the sacred language, we must 
conclude that, in the first epoch, they formed a single family, a 
single race, having the same language, the same writing, the same 
art, the same science, the same religion.” 

In these last words M. Emile-Soldi finally offers a principle by 
which to judge the validity of the conclusions which he has drawn 
with such labour from his still more laborious classification of orna- 
mental designs. It is not essentially different from the principle 
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long since adopted by archzologists in their study of the influence 
of Egyptian art over that of Greece, Persia, and even China and 
India. Professor Flinders Petrie, who is surely not a vir syste- 
maticus, says: “The question of the origination of patterns at one 
or more centres has been as disputed as the origination of man him- 
self from one or more stocks. Probably some patterns. may have 
been re-invented in different ages and countries; but, as yet, we 
have far less evidence of re-invention than we have of copying. It 
is easy to presuppose a repeated invention of designs, but we are 
concerned with what has been, and not with what might have been. 
Practically it is very difficult, or almost impossible, to point out 
decoration which is proved to have originated independently, and 
not to have been copied from the Egyptian stock. The influences 
of the modes of work in weaving and basket-work have had much 
to do with the uniformity of patterns in different countries; appa- 
rently starting from different motives, the patterns when subject to 
the same structural influences have resulted in very similar orna- 
ments. This complicates the question undoubtedly ; and until we 
have much more research on the history of design, and an abund- 
ance of dated examples, it will be unsafe to dogmatise one way or 
the other. Se far, however, as evidence at present goes, it may be 
said that—in the Old World at least—there is a presumption that 
all the ornament of the types of Egyptian designs is lineally descended 
from those designs.” 

After alluding to the striking examples of descent positively 
known in ornamental design, Mr. Flinders Petrie concludes much in 
the sense of M. Emile-Soldi: “If, then, the taste of the countries 
distant one or two thousand miles in different directions can be seen 
moulding an art across half a continent, how much more readily can 
we credit the descent of design along the well-known historical lines 
of intercourse. The very fact that the locality and date of an object 
of unknown origin can be so closely predicted by its style and feeling 
in design is the best proof how continuous is the history and 
evolution of ornament, and how little new invention has to do with it 
—in short, how difficult it is to man to be really original.” —Lgyptian 
Decorative Art. 

As has been said, it is from his researches in the history of design 
that M. Emile-Soldi’s work takes its chief value. His peculiar 
method takes little account of dates. He seeks his cosmoglyphs 
impartially in every age, even when they have sunk from their first 
sacred meaning to he little more than meaningless charms. Still, 
he accurately draws the line where antique ornament has become a 
pattern for the modern civilised artist and nothing more. This may 
serve to soften the surprise felt at the sudden comparison of some 
Egyptian motive with the plan of American mound-builders living 
four thousand years later than the pyramids. Undoubtedly, a 
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religious symbol, or, better, one with which some elementary super- 
stition is connected, stands a chance of persisting indefinitely among 
primitive peoples through all their migrations. This persistence, 
from the artistic point of view, may be studied in Mr. Goodyear’s 
Grammar of the Lotus, and from that of symbols in M. Goblet 
d’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols. In this first volume (eight more 
are in preparation) M. Emile-Soldi studies in his own way seventy- 
five cosmic signs, with an abundance of illustrated examples, 
carefully named and placed with the authority responsible for the 
knowledge of them. These signs are, briefly: the solar disc (5), its 
metamorphoses (4), and projections (4); fire and the hieroglyph 
Nedj, with its transformations, and the fire-forms (4); the universal 
envelope-egg, as symbol of creation, &c., and the projection of the 
Divine germs (12), with the metamorphoses of the germs, and the 
gold-germ (5); Cosmical light (2), and the spirals (6); and the 
remainder divided between conducting energies, where the important 
symbol of the ram’s-horns is treated, union of soul and body, intelli- 
gence, the body and its members. 

As this new and strange volume touches on the most diverse 
questions, any appreciation of it would require a full statement of 
what may be called the logic of comparative art. In a review like 
the present it is only possible to give the author's fitness for the 
work which he has undertaken, in his own words, along with a 
reference to his elementary rules of procedure. Defects which 
may limit the public to which he has a right to appeal will be 
seen to be much less disastrous than might be supposed at first 
blush. 

“The first lines of this work date from twenty-two years back 
and were communicated in 1875 to the French Society of Numis- 
matics and Archeology. They pointed out and commented on several 
prehistoric vases of Denmark, which bear ornaments called ‘ pre- 
historic’ in Greek art. This thesis, resulting from a first mission 
in 1874, appeared too daring and too grave to the scientific men that 
heard it, and it was not printed. In England, in 1876, other signs 
struck me again by their analogy with the former. Decidedly, this 
was not an art nor an ornamentation peculiar to this or that country, 
but the first writing of all; and of this I became certain as a con- 
sequence of studies in Greece and Turkey, and later in Spain and 
Morocco. I had begun my archeological researches with Egypt ; 
and as I imagined that the writing I had discovered must be the 
principle of the hieroglyphics, I was led to undertake, in 1893, the 
study of Egyptian at the Ecole des Hantes Etudes, in the courses of 
MM. Guieysse and Maspéro. On the other hand, I verified the analogy 
of the signs of the dolmens in Brittany with those of the Scandi- 
navian monuments; but the meaning of some of them escaped me. 
The fifth mission—in Brittany, in 1894—allowed of my finally 
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establishing them and fixing the last points of my thesis. Ina few 
lines, these are the causes which changed a technical history of art, 
announced twenty years ago, into a work in which symbolism has 
the upper hand and of which the Egyptian hieroglyphics are the 
basis.” 

It is in less than seven pages of his book that M. Emile-Soldi 
sums up his “cosmoglyphic grammar.” Yet it is these pages which 
are the key to al! that follows, and which give all its value to his 
method of study. It is the putting in practice of these rules which 
must be patiently sought in the wandering explanations of the 
seventy-five signs treated in this volume. Even by way of opposi- 
sition, it will be impossible for the student of comparative art 
to go through them without having his own ideas singularly enriched. 
Doubtless, the classification, as it now stands, will not be generally 
accepted. But the important question is to know if he has not, by 
dint of an exaggerated symbolism, hit on a method of comparison 
which may lead to the intelligence of many designs and relation- 
ships that have hitherto been impenetrable. The single example 
of his use of the obscure designs of Yucatan and other parts of 
prehistoric America goes far .to prove that, if M. Emile-Soldi has 
not found a sacred language, he may have done something better 
for man’s history. 

StoppaRD DEWEY. 


Vou. 148.—No. 6. 





THE ART OF RHETORIC. 


“ Nam neque cum iis sentimus qui civilem 
scientiam eloquentiam non putant indigere et 
ab iis qui eam putant omnem rhetoris vi et 
artificio contineri magnopere dissentimus.”’ 

— CICERO. 


In a little bit of autobiography the late Professor Huxley tells us 
how, as a child, he just missed the chance of being an orator : 


“A neighbouring beehive,” he says, “had swarmed, and the colony, 
pitching on the window-sill, was making its way into the room, when the 
horrified nurse shut down the sash. Jf the well-meaning woman had only 
abstained from ill-timed interference, the swarm might have settled on my 
lips, and I should have been endowed with that mellifluous eloquence 
which in this country leads far more surely than worth, capacity, or honest 
work to the highest places in Church and State. But the opportunity was 
lost, and I have been obliged to content myself through life with saying 
what I mean in the plainest of plain language, than which, I suppose, 
there is no habit more ruinous to a man’s prospect of advancement.” 


There is undeniable truth in these sarcastic words, and to persons 
-who reflect on the importance and influence attaching to public 
speaking, that “ Parliamentary government is,” as Macaulay said, 
“‘ government by speaking,” the decay of rhetoric as an art is a very 
surprising thing. 

In the ancient free republics the art of speaking was an indis- 
pensable qualification for a public career. It was eloquence by 
which the Attic orators 


“‘ Wielded at will that fierce democratie.” 


It was eloquence which was the guarantee of popular liberties.’ It 
was eloquence which, in nearly all ancient States, was the avenue to 
eminence — to place and power: the “fies de rhetore consul ” of 
-Javenal was no poetic flight—and, as a consequence of its trans- 
cendent importance, oratory—which is artificial eloquence—was 
‘brought to a pitch of perfection of which we in these days have 
hardly any conception. Public speaking still is, as Professor Huxley 


1 The first act of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens was to suppress the orators—the 
“* art of words.” 
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scornfully says, the path to the highest places in Church and State ; 
it is everywhere practised—Carlyle called drink and stump-oratory 
the curses of the country—yet totally neglected as an art. Why is 
this? There are several reasons. The chief is a deep distrust of 
rhetoric. The very word “ rhetorician” is a term of reproach. He— 
the rhetorician—is ranked with the sophist. His business is to 
make the worst appear the better reason; rhetoric is, as Athenzeus 
defined it, “ the art of deceiving.” 

Another reason of the neglect of rhetoric, in its higher reaches, is 
the mauvaise honte of the Englishman. The more he feels the less 
he can say. He cannot for the life of him let himself yo, and dreads 
what he deems the theatrical display of the rhetorician. Then, as a 
nation, we are constitutionally indifferent to literary form and finish. 
Finally, there is the vulgar notion that eloquence isa “ gift,” unteach- 
able, untaught. 

It is hardly necessary. to point out how false and shallow these 
views of rhetoric are. Public speaking is as much an art as acting 
or boxing, as Aristotle and Cicero and Quintilian abundantly demon- 
strate, and none the less that nature and genius may, as Crassus 
says, be the greater part. I is an art capable, like other arts— 
like all the best things—of abuse. A sword must not be forged, 
it might just as well be said, for a soldier because a robber may use 
the same weapon. Rightly used, rhetoric is, as Aristotle says, the 
means by which truth prevails over falsehood, and justice over 
injustice. You may have, as Cicero remarks, “ eloquence without 


wisdom ”— 
“Speak in Tully’s tongue, 
And all the while be in the wrong ;” 


but you may also, as.he goes on to say, have “ wisdom without 
eloquence.” Who has not heard a good cause suffer from bad advo- 
cacy, and felt his heart burn within him to put his feelings into 
eloquent and impassioned words? ‘If it is disgraceful,” says 
Aristotle, “‘ not to be able to protect yourself by your bodily force, 
surely it is equally disgraceful not to be able to protect yourself by 
the use of that power of speech which is more characteristically and 
peculiarly the endowment of man.” 

In saying this, Aristotle is touching the historic origin of rhetoric 
as an art, Eloquence, it is needless to say, existed long before 
there was any art of rhetoric. People used tropes and figures of 
rhetoric long before they had learnt to name their tools, just as 
people spoke and wrote long before there was any science of grammar. 
The Red Indians, all savage tribes, have their orators, who declaim 
with a torrent of words, with dramatic look and tone and gesture; 
but it was reserved for the genius of Greece, “mother of arts and 
eloquence,” to formulate the rules and methods of the art, and it 
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came about in a very simple way. Necessity was in this case, as in 
so many other cases, the mother of invention. At Athens, and in 
most democratic Greek States, people had to plead their private 
causes themselyes—to plead them before a quick-witted and impres- 
sionable, but dangerous, demos. Property, and even life, might be 
at stake. The plain citizen, in this emergency, wanted to be helped 
to put his case effectively before his fellow-citizens, and in response 
to this demand there grew up a class of professional orators 
(Aoyoypapor), who wrote speeches for their clients to deliver. 
Antiphon was the first to do so at Athens, and he was followed by 
Lysias, Iseeus, Isocrates, and many others. It would be highly 
interesting to trace, did space permit it, how, rising at this source, 
the stream of rhetoric winds along through Greece and Rome and 
the Middle Ages till it loses itself in the sands of the seventeenth 
century ; but here we can deal only with the analysis, not the history 
of rhetoric. What, then, is rhetoric? Gorgias of Leontium 
defines it as “ speaking well on every topic "there we detect the 
sophist; Isocrates as “the art of persuading”; Aristotle as “the 
faculty of discovering all the possible means of persuasion on any 
subject.” Cicero is to the same effect as Aristotle, dicere apposite 
ad persuadendum. Quintilian defines oratory simply as “the art of 
speaking well,” and this last is, perhaps, the best, as being the most 
comprehensive, because there is a rhetoric of display (éiSetxrixn) 
—the rhetoric of commemorations, foundation-stones, and funeral 
sermons '—which is quite different from the forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric. As a rule, however, rhetoric addresses itself to persuasion. 
Now, persuasion implies choice, and here we touch the essential 
character of rhetoric. The element in which it lives and moves is 
what the Greeks call “70 <ixoc,” probability-land. In matters 
that are certain—matters of exact science, of mathematical demon- 
stration or known fact, there is no scope for argument. Rhetoric 
deals with the debatable borderland of doubt. In politics, for 
instance, it deals with policy, the expediency to the community of 
this or that course—the making of war, the annexation of new 
territories, the repeal of corn laws, the inspection of factories, bi- 
metallism, with a thousand other things as to which much may be 
said on both sides, where the issue hangs in the scales, and the 
orator can turn the balance at his imperial will. In morals, again, 
the eixec is the borderland between right and wrong—the province 
of the casuist, the preacher, and the moral philosopher. In art it 
deals with matters of taste, the sublime, the beautiful, and the base. 
In law it finds abundant occupation not only in moot points and 
that nice discrimination of cases—which some one has cynically 
called the whole education of Bar and Bench—but also in the 


1 Orations on the glorious Fourth in America are a good instance of epideictic 
oratory ; “every speaker,” says Professor Bryce, “ feels bound to talk his very tallest.” 
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inferences to be drawn from the evidence of facts in civil and in 
criminal cases. A man is charged with riding a bicycle while drunk 
in the streets, to the danger of her Majesty’s liege subjects. Even 
on such a humble police magistrate topic as this the art of rhetoric 
can find ample scope. Was the prisoner drank? Can a drunken 
man ride a bicycle? Was the policeman lying? Are policemen 
infallible? Or, take a poisoning case. Again the topics of proba- 
bility are infinite. Was the deceased’s death due to poisoning? Did 
he take it himself, or did another give it him? If himself, was it 
accidentally or intentionally? If another gave it him, was it the 
prisoner? If the prisoner, was it by accident or design? What 
motive had he? &c. &c. 

« Rhetoric concerns itself, then, with putting all the points for 
which it contends in the manner most calculated to persuade; that 
is, most effectively, not saying, as Lord Bacon observes, everything 
that may be said in a speculative spirit, but what ought, from the 
speaker’s standpoint, to be thought. This being the mark to which 
the orator addresses himself, he must never let himself forget that 
the means of persuasion must be adapted to the audience. Finis 
ad auditorem. A man of sense will not preach a village sermon 
from a university pulpit, or address to a crowd of gaping rustics the 
philosophic reflections of a Burke. He is studious, above all things, 
to keep himself in touch with his audience, to take his cue from 
them, to catch their changing moods. Alas, alas! how many 
speakers before and since Burke have ignored this elementary rule 
of rhetoric, finis ad auditorem—forgotten that the end of all oratory 
is to convince. ‘‘ A speech,” as O’Connell used to say, “is a good 
thing, but the verdict is the thing.” 

Starting, then, with the means or method of persuasion, one of 
the first conditions of success is, as Aristotle points out, for the 
orator to have the goodwill (svvora) of his audience. We recognise 
the truth of this on a moment's reflection. When a popular person 
steps on the platform, or rises to respond to the toast of his health— 
@ Gladstone or a Grace, for instance—success is already half won. 
Criticism is merged in enthusiasm. 

The outward manifestation of goodwill is applause, and this is 
why applause is the very life of the orator. How much better might 
not sermons be if this source of inspiration were not banned, as indeed 
it was not in the days of Latimer and Barrow? So vital, indeed, is 
applause to the orator that, if not spontaneous, it must be simulated, 
artificially created. Thus, when a celebrated Roman rhetorician was 
invited to declaim before Augustus he made it a condition that he 
should have a party of friends present to applaud him. A story is 
told of Edmund Kean acting before an audience in New England, 
which he found so chilling, that at last he refused to come on for 
the next scene unless some applause was given, observing that suck 
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a house was “enough to extinguish Etna.” Clacgeurs, we know, 
form an institution of the theatre in France. But to press the 
analysis a little further. How is this goodwill to be won? Past 
achievements in the speaker, of course, count for a good deal— 
something attempted, something done. He may be an old favourite, 
the hero of the cricket-field or the goal-posts; a Stanley, returned 
from the Dark Continent; a Roberts, fresh from the triumphs of 
Candahar ; or a Nansen from the Pole. Personal qualities, again ; 
a commanding figure, a resonant voice, a gracious manner con- 
ciliate at once. Who shall estimate the potency, the dynamic value 
of Pitt’s glance, the terror of his beak and lightning of his eye? 
Cicero expressly ranks good looks among the qualifications of the 
orator. 

Sheridan, himself a brilliant orator as well as a shrewd observer, 
was one day asked how it was he got on so well in the House of 
Commons. ‘ Well,” he said, “I soon found out that the majority 
were fvols, but all loved a joke, and I determined to give them what 
they liked.”’ The great advantage of a joke is that it puts the 
speaker at once on good terms with his audience. Hence Cicero 
recommends it for an exordium. A common way of winning the 
goodwill of an audience is flattery. When the Jews brought down 
the orator Tertullus to accuse Paul, Tertullus began his speech with 
flattery of King Agrippa: “Since by thee we enjoy,” and so on. 
Another way, a subtle form of flattery, is to describe yourself as 
a native of the same placé or county as those you are addressing. 
The forensic formula, the fustian apostrophe to the twelve ‘‘intel- 
ligent and patriotic and high-minded men,” whom the rhetoricab 
Buzfuz sees before him, is played out, but it has its modern 
equivalents. ; 

The qualities, however, which Aristotle, with his usual sagacity, 
puts in the foreground as commending the orator to his audience, are 
something deeper and better than popularity, or wit, or flattery. 
They are apr and ppovnoc, worth and wisdom. ‘ Probis enim 
magis et celerius credidimus in omnibus,” says Cicero.2 It was so 
in Aristotle’s day ; it was so in Cicero’s and Qnintilian’s day,* and 
happily it is the same to-day. Have we not had striking examples 
only within the last few years of how a man who has lost his 
character ceases, however able and eloquent, to be a force in 

? In later days Sheridan’s preparation for any great effort was a laborious collec- 
tion of jokes and a bottle of brandy. 

2 He goes on to recommend “a soft tone of voice. a countenance expressive of 
modesty, a mild manner of speaking so that if the orator attacks any one with severity 
he may seem to do so unwillingly and from compulsion. It is of peculiar advantage,” 
he adds, “that indications of good nature, of liberality, of gentleness, of piety, of 
grateful feelings, free from selfishness and avarice, should appear in him, and every- 
thing which characterises men of probity and humility.” 

$ Quintilian, quoting with approval Marcus Cato’s definition of an orator as “@ 


good man skilled in speaking,” says the first part of the definition is more important 
than the last. 
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politics? It is these qualities, aperi) and gpdvyac, which give the 
nxn misruc—the most precious endowment of the orator—when the 
speaker succeeds in conveying such an impression of his character as 
leads his hearers to put trust in him. Pericles possessed this 
quality in an eminent degree, and it was the secret of the unique 
authority which he exercised over the turbulent democracy of Athens.’ 
Pitt possessed it, and through it directed the destinies of Europe. 
Truth from their lips prevailed with double sway, because their 
patriotism—-purity of their motives—was above suspicion. 

The end of rhetoric being then persuasion, there are two means 
open to the orator—to persuade by convincing the reason, or’ by 
moving the passions. The supreme orator combines both means, 
fusing them by the fervour of his genius. Hence eloquence has been 
well defined as “ reason penetrated and made red-hot by passion.” 
Dr. Johnson would not, indeed, allow that oratory has to do with 
passion, or is to be found at all in the power of producing excitement. 

“No, sir,” said the Doctor to Wilkes, “oratory is the power of 
beating down your adversary’s arguments and putting better in their 
place.” 

Wilkes: “ But this does not move the passions.” 

Dr. Johnson: “ He must be a weak man who is so moved.” 

Weak or not, men are so constituted. ‘ Mankind,” as Cicero 
says, “ makes far more determinations through hatred, or love, or 
desire, or anger, or grief, or joy, or hope, or fear, or some other 
affection of the mind, than from regard to truth or any settled maxim 
or principle of right.” Such affections or perturbations of the mind, 
it may be said, non de re sunt sed ad judicem. Evenif that were so, 
passion has its place. The beating of a drum may not convince a 
soldier that his own country is justified in its quarrel, but it goes 
some way to help him to win the battle.* But it is not true to say 
that au appeal to the emotions is not de re sed ad judicem. “ It 
is de re.” 

A mere Machiavellian logic—the reasoning of an Iago or an 
Iachimo—may convince the intellect, but it leaves the heart and the 
conscience unsatisfied. The effective orator must do more than 
convince the intellect ; he must capture the moral sense, for the moral 
sentiment is, as Emerson says, the highest platform : he will touch 
the chord of each passion indignation, pity, patriotism, until he has 
enlisted on his side—the side not only of right reason, but of right 
feeling —the whole moral being of his auditors. Blair puts it thus : 


1 When Thucydides was asked which was the best wrestler, Pericles or he, he replied: 
“ When I throw him he says he was never down, and he persuades the very spectators 
to believe him.” 

2 The end of all eloquence is action ; otherwise it is, as Demosthenes says, “idle 
and vain.” Demosthenes himself was an example. When he spoke, his hearers 
did not remark, ‘‘ What a fine speech!”’ but exclaimed, “Let us march against 
Philip.” 
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“ You assure me it is for my honour! Now yon solicit my pride; 
without which I had never been able to understand the word. You 
say it is for my interest. Now you bespeak my self-love. It is for 
the public good. Now you rouse my patriotism. It will relieve the 
miserable. Now you touch my pity.” 

Thus the speaker holds his hearers spellbound : 


“ By turns they feel the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined.” 


The orator has succeeded in transferring the passion or sentiment 
with which he is moved himself into the breast of his hearers. 
This is eloquence. But he has succeeded in transferring it because 
he is himself moved. This is the very heart of the matter. It is 
fire alone which kindles answering fire. Those who speak in “a 
low submissive strain,” as Cicero says, or with too much brevity, may 
indeed inform their hearers, but can never move them. True oratory 
must excite, and it can only doso by fulness, variety, and copious- 
ness of language and a proportionate energy of delivery. Audiences 
are very acute in this matter. Consciously or unconsciously they 
say to themselves: “If this man really thought, if he really felt 
these things he utters, he would never speak in this dull level tone. 
He is not agitated, why shouldI be?” Fox was in fluency, lucidity, 
and imagination much inferior to Pitt and several contemporary 
orators, but his immediate effect on his hearers is said to have been 
greater, more electrical than that of any of them from the contagion 
of his oratorical passion. 

He forgot himself and everything around him. “He darted fire 
into his audience,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “the torrent of 
‘his eloquence swept them away.” 

“Pray, Mr. Betterton,” asked the good Archbishop Sancroft of 
the celebrated actor, ‘‘can you inform me what is the reason you 
actors on the stage, speaking of things imaginary, affect your audiences 
as if they were real, while we in the Church speak of things real, 
which our congregation receive only as if they were imaginary ?” 
‘‘ Why, really, my lord,” answered Betterton, ‘‘ I don’t know, unless 
it is that we actors speak of things imaginary as if they were real, 
while you in the pulpit speak of things real as if they were 
imaginary.” ‘The orator, like the actor, must be in earnest, no 
counterfeit, and must convince his audience that he is so. 

It is necessary to emphasise this quality, not only because it 
really is the chief part of oratory but because the want of it— 
tameness of delivery—is the special defect of the average speaker. 
‘Even when the appeal is not to the passion but to the reason, energy 
of delivery is essential to drive home the arguments of the orator. 


1 There is a story that a speaker once persuaded a crowd that a stone lion wagged 
-its tail simply by asserting it in public with an air of conviction. 
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But here, of course, there is the correlative danger—the rapéxBactc 
of passion’s golden mean—when the orator becomes a mere wind- 
bag or “sounding brass,” when he speaks without adequate know- 
ledge or without sincerity, 


“‘ And declamation roars while passion sleeps.” 


Without knowledge volubility of words is, as Cicero says, “‘ empty 
and ridiculous.” The vice of the earlier rhetoricians, Gorgias and 
other Greek sophists, lay here. They made words a substitute for 
knowledge. They boasted that their art enabled a man to speak 
well on every topic, and so it did ina shallow, superficial way, which 
Socrates justly held up to ridicule. Nothing has done more to dis- 
credit rhetoric as an art than this false theory and the practice 
engendered of it. The story runs that when Hannibal, driven from 
Carthage, came to Ephesus as an exile to seek the protection of 
Antiochus, he was invited to hear Phormio, an eloquent philosopher, 
declaim, and for several hours this copious speaker harangued upon 
the duties of a general and the whole military art. The rest of the 
audience were extremely delighted and inquired of Hannibal what 
he thought of the philosopher, to which Hannibal replied not in very 
good Greek, but with very good sense, that he had seen many doting 
old men, but had never seen any one deeper in his dotage than 
Phormio. There are many Phormios, and the mistake they make 
is in thinking that oratory is in words instead of in the thing. 
Knowledge full and exact is essential to the orator. Whatever 
causes he undertakes to plead he must acquire a minute and thorough 
knowledge of ‘them.’ On the other hand, to say, as Lord Beacons- 
field used to say, that there is but one key to successful speaking, and 
that is a knowledge of the subject, or even as Plato did, that all men 
are sufficiently eloquent in what they understand, is going too far. 
Knowledge of his subject will not alone make an orator, nor is the 
maxim, ‘‘ Rem tence, verba sequentur,” by any means one to be always 
relied on. 

When old George Stephenson, the engineer, was on one of his 
visits at Drayton—Sir Robert Peel’s place—an animated discussion 
took place between the old engineer and Dr. Buckland on one of 
his favourite theories as to the formation of coal. But the result 
was that Dr. Buckland, a much greater master of tongue fence than 
Mr. Stephenson, completely silenced him. Next morning, before 
breakfast, when he was walking in the grounds, Sir William Follett, 
the eminent lawyer, came up and asked him what he was thinking 
about. “Why, Sir William, I am thinking over that argument I 

1 Lord Lyndhurst’s greatest, success at the bar was in a patent case which turned 
on the construction of a spinning jenny. Not content with the instructions of his 
brief he took the mail to Nottingham, examined the machine, watched it working, 


took his seat at the frame, and so thoroughly mastered its complications tbat before 
be left it he turned out an unexceptionable example of bobbin net lace. 
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had with Buckland last night. I know I am right, and that if I 
had only the command of words which he has I’d have beaten him.” 
“ Let me know all about it,” said Sir William, ‘“‘and I'll see what I 
can do for you.” The two sat down in an arbour, and the astute 
lawyer made himself thoroughly acquainted with the points of the 
case, entering into it with all the zeal of an advocate about to plead 
the dearest interests of his client. After he had mastered the sub- 
ject, Sir William rose up, rubbing his hands with glee, ard said: 
“Now I am ready for him.” Sir Robert Peel was made acquainted 
with the plot and adroitly introduced the subject of the controversy 
after dinner. The result was that, in the argument which followed, 
the man of science was overcome by the man of law, and Sir 
William Follett had at all points the mastery over Dr. Buckland. 
“‘ What do you say, Mr. Stephenson?” asked Sir Robert, laughing. 
‘* Why,” said he, “I will only say this, that of all the powers above 
and under the earth there seems to me to be no power so great 
as the gift of the gab.” 

In reasoning—in convincing the reason, as distinguished from 
moving the passions, the first thing the orator has to study is 
economy of the recipient’s attention, the last thing generally 
attended to. The power of attention of most audiences—a Scotch 
congregation excepted—is easily exhausted, easily flags. On this 
fundamental truth most of the primary rules for successful speaking 
are based. Thus, the most weighty arguments should, according to 
Cicero, be put first, while the minds of the audience are fresh and 
attentive. Again, the orator should avoid all that is not relevant to 
his object, passing over not only id quod obest, but id quod neque 
obest neque adjuvat, and condensing his thoughts into terse and 
telling phrases. 

It is for the same reason—economy of attention—that the chief 
figures of rhetoric are the enthymeme and the example, The enthy- 
meme is the rhetorical syllogism, and it differs from the ordinary 
logical syllogism only in this, that it has one premiss—the major 
premiss—suppressed. Thus, X. is a moneylender; X. isa Shylock. 
Here the major premiss suppressed is, All moneylenders are Shylocks; 
but it is one which the audience can themselves supply, and nothing 
which the audience can themselves supply should be used by the 
orator. He must have as few links as possible in the chain of his 
reasoning. The enthymeme has the further recommendation that it 
easily disguises a fallacy. Thus, X. is a politician; X. has his 
price. Here the suppressed major premiss is, ‘‘ Every politician has 
his price”; but that proposition, if stated in so many words, would 
be seen to be too wide, and would probably provoke controversy or 
criticism, and the orator must, as Cicero says, avoid all propositions 
which are on the face of them questionable. His policy is to take 
refuge in an imperfect, spurious generalisation, which easily carries 
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a fallacy. The best instance of the enthymeme is the maxim, a 
homely and familiar generalisation, especially telling as a rhetorical 
argument because it lies within the compass of a common audience's 
experience, and pleases them ; and the orator’s matter is, as Cicero 
says, ‘not to be weighed in the scales of the goldsmith, but in the 
balance, as it were, of popular opinion.” 

He must, if his audience is a mixed one, paint with a large brush 
and in strong colours. 

The example, which is the other chief figure of rhetoric, may be 
used in the same way. It is best illustrated by historical parallels 
and fables. Thus, the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria 
have been the most glorious in our annals: queens make the best 
sovereigns. This is the inductive method (as the enthymeme is the 
deductive), in an imperfect form. Fables and parables, it need 
hardly be said, have furnished familiar arguments and illustrations, 
from Alsop and the Bible down to Hans Andersen and Mrs. Gatty. 

One very acute observation of Aristotle’s is worth quoting. 
‘ Destroy,” he says, “your adversary’s seriousness with jesting, his 
jesting with seriousness.” This is a most effective artifice.’ Another 
good hint is given by Quintilian. ‘ Argument,” says that prince of 
rhetoricians, ‘‘ which are light and weak when detached, are often of 
great force in a body. Such arguments should be collected into a 
mass, and the orator should, so to speak, make a sally with them.” 

To discover the means and materials for persuading an audience 
is, then, the first task of the orator (cvpecic, inventio). To it Aristotle 
devotes the first two of his books on rhetoric. From that he passes 
to rakic, or arrangement— dispositio, as the Romans called it—the 
marshalling of the orator’s forces. What an important matter! and 
yet how neglected, or if not neglected, how unskilfully performed ! 
A young barrister is said to have consulted the late Baron Huddleston 
as to what he should do in a weak case, which he had to argue before 
a jury. “Oh!” said the learned Baron, “ just jump in and splash 
about.” This is pretty much what most speakers do. They jump 
in and splash about, or they ramble on disconnectedly from topic to 
topic, serenely careless of that Jucidus ordo which is “‘ heaven’s first 
law,” and which, as Simonides said, ‘‘ alone gives distinctness to 
memory,” without which, speaker and hearer alike “at random 
drive their helm, of reason lost.” 

This is one form of badness, but the orator in avoiding it must not 
fall into the’ opposite evil of mapping out beforehand the proposed 


? When Burke, in melodramatic fashion, threw down the dagger on the floor of the 
House, exclaiming, ‘‘ These are the fruits of your French Revolution!” Sheridan was 
heard to whisper, ‘‘ The gentleman has brought us the knife, but where is the fork?” 
“‘ Laughter,” as Quintilian observes, ‘* has a more despotic power than anything else,” 
but there are things on which men feel deeply, when they will not tolerate levity, and 
the words.of King Henry to Falstaff rise to the lips, 

: :“ Reply not to me with some. fool-born jest.” 
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divisions of his speech. A bishop once, in addressing the House of 
Lords, said that he proposed to divide his remarks under twelve heads, 
Thereupon Lord Durham rose and begged leave to interpose for a 
few minutes. The night before he was, he said, passing St. Paul’s 
just before midnight, when he observed a drunken man trying to tell 
the time. Just then the clock began to strike the hour, and slowly 
tolled out twelve. The drunken man looked hard at the clock for a 
minute or two, and then said: “ D n you! why couldn’t you 
have told us all that at once?” The bishop, needless to say, did 
not persevere with his twelve points. A long set task fatigues and 
dispirits an audience ; for all, as Aristotle says, “ wish to descry an 
end.” Moreover, it casts suspicion on the spontaneity of the orator’s 
utterances—suspicionem affert auditori meditationis et artificii que 
Sidem abrogat orationi (Cicero), The framework of a good speech is 
like the skeleton of the human body; it is there, but concealed from 
view ; and so should be the orator’s scheme. The recognised divisions 
of a speech among the Greek and Roman rhetoricians were four— 
{1) the zpooimuov or cxordium, the introduction ; (2) the diyynotg or 
narratio—the statement of facts; (3) miorec, demonstratio or 
proofs; (4) emaAoyoc. 

This method is still, roughly speaking, followed by forensic orators 
in our courts of law. Counsel opens his case, calls his witnesses or 
cites his authorities, and sums up. 

The exordium, or introduction, strikes the keynote of the speech. 
It attunes the minds of the audience to what is coming. If the 
audience is fatigued with listening, the speaker should, as Cicero 
says, start with something which will raise a laugh (ab aliqud re qua 
risum movere potest), or a story. In any case the exordium should 
arise naturally (ex ipsa re natum). When the late Mr. Flowers was 
made magistrate at Bow Street he was entertained by his friends at 
a complimentary dinner, and his health proposed in a graceful speech. 
“‘ And now,” said the proposer, “I will detain you no longer, but 
leave you to listen to the language of Flowers.” ‘Ten shillings or 
fourteen days,” said Mr. Flowers, rising promptly. ‘That is the 
language of Flowers,” and there was a roar of laughter. 

To get confused or lose your fluency in the exordium is, as 
Quintilian remarks, and as we all know, worse than in any other 
part. A good beginning, on the other hand, goes far to ensure the 
success of a speech. As a precaution, the Greek orators were in the 
habit of keeping ready-made zpooiua of a general character which 
would suit any topic. Demosthenes has left fifty-six of these, and 
Cicero alludes to his Liber Exordiorum.' These were useful for 

1 It is useful, Cicero says, to accustom yourself to speak extemporaneously, but 
better after taking time and preparation. Plutarch tells us that Demosthenes was 
greatly averse tospeaking extempore. He would not trust his gift to fortune, or, as 


he artfully put it, ‘how could I venture to speak offhand (avrooxyetidfev) to such an 
audience ?” but if he had tospeak unprepared he spoke with great @dpoos and réduax. 
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sudden emergencies. On the other hand, some timidity in beginning, 
a little interesting confusion, as indicative of modesty, is recommended 
by Cicero. 

The Sync, or narratio, the second part of raéic, should 
be “‘ lucid, brief, and probable.” A very simple thing it seems, this 
Smynowc, or narratio, yet it would hardly be going too far to say 
that the orator’s art lies mainly here—in dealing with the facts. The 
accomplished orator illuminates the facts merely by the light in which 
he places them—by selection and arrangement. He knows that 
those facts always impress an audience most—those who have to do 
with juries know it well—which the audience finds out for itself. 
Therefore he groups the facts skilfully, and leaves his hearers to draw 
conclusions which all the time he prompts; he lets the passion or 
sentiment do its own work without prop or bolstering, as Lamb says 
of the acting of Elliston. A sudden interrogation, a rapid general- 
isation, a scornful look, reveals the latent connection as by a lightning 
flash, and his point is made. ‘The orator can do this, because he 
sees deeper than common men. He is endowed with a superior 
sanity and a power of communicating that sanity. 

Of zicrec, proofs and refutations, something has been already 
said under the means of persuasion. ziorec are either inartificial 
—documents, oaths, and so on—or artificial—7 ¢., derived from the 
orator. Epilogus is the last division of a speech. Its use is to 
recapitulate the points on which the orator relies, and to minimise 
the effect of what may be said against him. Greek taste, it may be 
added, required that the ending of a speech should convey the idea 
of graceful repose. 

The third division of rhetoric is \ééic, or language. This com- 
prises the choice of words (i) singly, and (ii) their arrangement 
in composition—suvGeorc or style, as we call it. “Ov yap azoypn 
TO ex ew a et Aeyev adA avayKn Kat ravra we Oct Aéyav. Englishmen 
are content if they have something to say: they care little how they 
say it, little for literary finish. ‘‘ Say what you have to say, don’t 
quote Latin, and sit down,” was the Duke of Wellington’s advice for 
speaking in the House of Commons. The Greek orator, fast:dious 
to the extreme, aimed at giving his speech the perfecticn of form of 
a statue, an exquisite finish inconceivable to the nineteenth-century 
Philistine. The first excellence in diction is clearness (capnveia). 
Two old Scotch ladies were once discussing the merits of a preacher, 
and one remarked that he was deep. ‘“ Na, na!” said the other, 
‘he’s nae sae deep, he’s just drumlie” (Anglice, muddy). How 
many of our English speakers are “ just drumlie”? Tobe clear you 
Isocrates, on the contrary, after his first failure, gave up public speaking. He had not 
enough ¢wv) and ré\ua. Without such confidence no rules for speaking are, as 
Cicero says, of any use. The orator must have self-possession—presence of mind. 


Quintilian frankly admits that modesty is a fault, though an amiable one, in an 
orator. a 
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must use the right word—the word that rings true; and you cannot 
use the right word with what the Americans call a “ one-horse 
vocabulary.” To be clear—still more to be eloquent, the orator 
must have a copious vocabulary, must have all the resources of 
language at his command. His language, moreover, must befit his 
theme—wmust be neither too low nor too lofty. Little fishes must not 
talk like whales. There is one oratory of the pulpit, and another 
of the bar, and another of the after-dinner speech; one for the 
learned, another, more dramatic, for the unlearned. Every word, the 
speaker has to remember, is freighted with associations solemn, 
ludicrous, pathetic, or commonplace, and with these he must reckon. 
John Bright, in an eloquent speech shortly after the close of 
the Crimean War, was speaking of those who had perished in 
the war. ‘‘The Angel of God,” he said, “ has been in our midst. 
I can almost hear the beating of his wings.” If he had said “ flap- 
ping,” remarked the narrator, ‘‘ we should all have laughed.” So near 
is the sublime to the ridiculous. Felicity of language is the use of 
words which call up striking or agreeable images or associations. 
Hence the importance of metaphor, on which Aristotle dwells so much, 
Metaphors are brief similitudes—word-pictures, and as such have the 
valuable quality of vividness (évapyea). They are part of that 
graphic power which distinguishes the true orator. Imagery is the 
wand with which he conjures. He will never use the abstract where 
he can use the concrete. Macaulay is a magnificent rhetorician, and 
the secret of his effect is that he invariably employs concrete expres- 
sions—the rhetorical figures of synecdoche and metonymy. When 
the young Icilius, for instance, in Virginia springs upon that column 
by many a minstrel sung, and pours thick and fast the burning words 
which tyrants quake to hear, how does he harangue? It is: 


Still keep the holy fillets, 
Still keep the purple gown, 
The axes and the curule chair, 
The car and laurel crown.” 


How tame if he had said, ‘still keep the pontifical and 
consular offices ! 

The most effective is a metaphor with a surprise, for it is the 
unexpected, so Aristotle says, which in oratory pleases most. When 
the poet, for instance, says of a lovely woman, 


‘Her bosom is as white as snow, 
But, ah! it is as cold.” 


the discovery of the unsuspected analogy gives us lively pleasure. Or, 
take Canning’s comparison of England to one of the warships lying 
before him in Plymouth Sound :, 
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** You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, 
now reposing, their shadows in perfect stillness, how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated 
thing, instinct with life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, 
its swelling plumage—how quickly it would put forth all its beauty and its 
bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength and waken its dormant 
thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent machines when springing 
from inaction into a display of its might, such is England herself. While 
apparently passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be 
put forth on an adequate occasion.” 


Or, take again the scene between Nathan and David. The king 
listened with interest—and we listen with him—to the simple story 
anfolded by the prophet, the one ewe lamb, the love felt for it by its 
master, the selfishness and cruelty of the rich oppressor, and then on 
a sudden comes the revelation to the soul, the hidden meaning of 
the parable laid bare as by a lightning flash—“ Thou art the man.” 
This is the climax of rhetorical art. 

But if the choice of language is difficult, still more difficult, more 
complex is the art of rhetorical composition, what we call “ style.” 
Style was usually classified by the ancient rhetoricians under three 
kinds: (i) the lofty or sublime; (ii) the plain or simple; and (iii) 
something between the two, what the Greeks called avOnpov, the 
graceful (not ‘‘the flowery”: that literal rendering would give a false 
notion). Hach of these styles had its special excellences, excellences 
which served not only to please but to convince. In each the orator 
had to study order, connection, rhythm. But to discuss these things 
adequately would require a volume. We may get some idea, 
however, of the art, the elaboration which went to the composition 
of a speech by a Greek or Roman rhetorician by merely perusing 
the catalogue of oratorical “lights” which Cicero gives in his 
De Oratore. There is iteratio, ———— the dwelling on a single 
circumstance.’ There is ———— illustration and exhibition, the 
dramatic representation of an incident or an idea. There is 
transition ————— There is ———— signification, where more is 
meant than meets the ear. There is ———— ridicule. There is 
brevity. ———— There is ————— digression, and an agreeable 
return. There is exaggeration. There is — interrogation 
with consultation and answer. There is dissimulation and 
irony. There is ———— doubt and correction. There is 
consultation with the audience. There is —-—— falling into a 
wilful mistake. There is ———— description. There is 
comparison and example. There is — antithesis. There is 
asyndeton ————— and examination and division and interruption 
and contention and suppression and commendation and reproach 
and promise and deprecation and beseeching and invocation and 


| Fox was full of repetitions. He used to say, so Rogers tells us, that it was 
necessary to hammer it into them. ‘ 
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conciliation and attack and wishing and execration and recall of a 
word and reiteration and emphasis. And this is not all. There is 
the important topic of rhythm. The harmony and the rhythmic 
flow of the orator’s sentences had to be carefully studied, the very 
syllables weighed and measured; the heroic foot, the dacty] for 
lofty subjects, the iambus for common life, the spondee for the 
weighty and impressive (the trochee too flighty, too much of a 
dancing measure), the anapzst and the peon for other moods. 
What modern orator, we wonder, ever debates the rival merits 
of anapest, dactyl, or pwon? The ancients—Demosthenes is a 
notable example—spared no pains, grudged no labour, however 
arduous and incessant, to achieve perfection. Sic itur ad astra. 

Closely allied to Acktc, language, is vzoxKptotc, what we call deli- 
very ; but the Greek word emphasises better than the English the 
dramatic quality of rhetoric. This was Demosthenes’ meaning in 
the well-known “ Action, action, action,’ answer. “The art of 
delivery,” says Aristotle, ‘whenever it is reduced to method, will 
perform the functions of the actor’s art,” and it is well known that: 
both Demosthenes and Cicero took lessons from the best actors of 
their day. In discoursing on delivery, Quintilian dwells much on 
gestures and attitudes, how to sway the sides, to slap the thigh, 
and stamp the foot, on the expression of the countenance, and 
especially the eye; but it is significant of Aristotle’s masterly mind 
that what he emphasises in delivery is “the management of the 
voice.’ The voice is the soul of the orator, and the chief art of 
delivery is the knowing how to use it for the expression of each 
feeling : of knowing when it should be loud, when low, when mode- 
rate ; of managing its pitch—shrill, deep, or middle ; and of adapting 
the inflections and cadences to the theme. 

Rhetoric formed part of the curriculum of our medieval univer- 
sities. It was included with grammar and dialectic in the Trivium 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree,’ but it shared the discredit which 
fell upon the studies and methods of the schoolmen, and disappeared, 
leaving only the office of Public Orator to remind us that it had 
once existed. Aristotle has, happily, resumed his sway at Oxford, 
but the School of Rhetoric has never revived. 

The universities are busy training men for the Church, the Bar, 
and the Senate; might it not be worth while to bestow some atten- 
tion on an art which is one of the most indispensable qualifications 
for any of these careers ? 

EpwarD Manson. 


1 “ What is so necessary to an orator as the voice?” says Cicero. 
2 “ Gram. loquitur, dia. vera docet, rhet. verba colorat 

Mus. canit. ar. numerat, geo. ponderat, as, colit astra.” 
The four last were the course for the M.A. 





INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


No one sufficiently acquainted with the history of the rise and 
growth of our power in India permits himself to be deluded with the 
notion—more or less mischievous in the action to which it leads— 
that we acquired the country by conquest, in the sense in which 
Alsace and Lorraine were taken from France by the Germans. As 
the acccepted rulers of a part of India, we have gone to war from 
time to time with neighbouring nations, largely supported by native 
soldiery ; we have been victorious in battle; and we have thus 
extended our dominions. But we certainly did not enter the 
country as belligerents, our footing therein, as should never be for- 
gotten, having been very differently acquired. Under conditions 
unparalleled in the history of the world, the Indian race, with their 
ancient civilisation and their gentle manners and their simple habits 
of life, came under British domination in great measure with their 
own tacit consent, and through a process in the extension of political 
influence and authority somewhat analogous to the evolutionary 
process in nature. In demanding to be treated by their rulers with 
justice and consideration, they have, therefore, claims higher than 
those which may be submitted to the humanity and generosity of 
conquerors even by a conquered people. 

The ancient civilisation to which I have alluded, with the natural 
simplicity of life which belongs to it, attentive to essentials rather 
than to forms and frivolities, is, in certain respects, as in interdicting 
the modified cannibalism of feeding upon our fellow-mammals and 
in recommending us not “to dress” but to wndress for dinner, is 
in these and other respects in conflict with European notions; but it 
is not on that account the less deserving of respect. The British 
public not many years ago had an opportunity of forming a judgment 
for themselves on the merits and deficiencies of Hindu civilisation, 
when they made the acquaintance of a distinguished product of that 
civilisation, a learned Brahmin who, as a reformer and as the founder 
of a new religion in a land of many cults, was quite a celebrity in 
his day. Invited hither by the late Lord Lawrence, he received in 
England, where his Indian career had been noted with interest, a 
deservedly warm welcome, which included a banquet at the Mansion 
House. His experiences at, and his impressions of, that banquet, as 
described in a letter which he wrote soon after to an intimate friend 

“Vou. 148.—No. 6. 2x 
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in India, and which was published at the time in an Indian journal, 
are interesting. He had had no appetite for, feeling something like 
horror at, the daintily cooked flesh meats spread before him at the 
Lord Mayor’s hospitable board, and he longed for the simple fare of 
his Indian home—the wholesome platter of rice and lentils, with a 
vegetable curry. I am not in theology a disciple of that distinguished 
founder of a new religion who, before the end of his too short life, 
visited England about twenty years ago; but to the publication of 
his letter respecting the Lord Mayor’s banquet, I owe—besides an 
awakening to the truth that it is good from time to time to think of 
ourselves, of our usual habits, of our institutions, and of our super- 
fine notions as others regard us and them—lI owe also a further useful 
lesson, namely, that it is unworthy of a wise man to depart from a 
simplicity in living because of his prosperity in life; and I respect- 
fully offer both these suggestions to the British public abroad and 
at home as not undeserving of its consideration. 

I must not allow myself, however, to be betrayed into a digression, 
however slight and incidental, from my subject; and I return now 
to the purpose which I had in view when I sat down to write this 
article. 

So far back as half a century ago, recognising our obligations to 
a distant people who, rejoicirg in an ancient civilisation of their own, 
had nevertheless come under British rule in the manner above 
described, we bravely, in a just and generous spirit towards our 
great dependency, took a wise resolution, which was that the rising 
generations among the distant people who thus had come under our 
care should have their minds cultivated like those of our young folk 
at home—should, in short, be taught to think. The issue of that 
now famous historical despatch which gave effect to the resolution 
just described, if it did no more than to command the education in 
a systematic manner of the youth of British India, was certainly 
evidence of an intended liberality in our treatment of India, and 
thus engendered hopes for the future which unhappily have not been 
realised. 

The despatch was published at a period when the issue of such a 
manifesto became invested with a peculiar significance; and this 
can hardly be made intelligible without a glance, however brief and 
cursory, at the state of Indian public feeling at the time. 

A people long accustomed to the undisguised tyranny and oppression 
of Hindu and Mahomedan sovereigns, and who had welcomed British 
rule through the East India Company as most acceptable relief from 
their previous experiences, were beginning to vaguely perceive, or to 
suspect, that our Government, while sincerely desirous of carrying on 
its business according to constitutional methods and forms, might 
really prove to be, after all, a solemn sham; that its scrupulous 
conscientiousness in dealing with the individual units of the Indian 
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community hardly extended to the governmental action towards that 
community in the aggregate ; that, while regulations and Acts were 
being abundantly devised to ensure equity and justice to individuals 
in the community in their relations with each other or with the 
agents of the Government, clearly nothing was being done to pro- 
tect the community as a whole in its relations with England. 

A very general suspicion of our good intentions had gradually 
entered the minds of the more thoughtful throughout the land. The 
inauguration of the railway schemes for India, which began with a 
short line from Bombay to Tanna, had turned the attention of the 
Indian public to the important question as to whether railways were 
really the best means of developing the resources of the country. 
The great want of India is water. Centuries before the advent of 
British rule, the great native rulers who had preceded us, though 
they were tyrannical and oppressive in their methods of government, 
had, at any rate, recognised the pressing need of the country, had 
carried out large and important systems of irrigation, and had con- 
structed throughout the peninsula immense tanks or reservoirs for 
the storage of water, of which great works there are in existence 
from forty to fifty thousand in number, all of native origin. What, 
it was asked, had their successors done in the same direction? If, 
continuing the good work of their predecessors, large schemes of 
irrigating and navigating canals were carried out, the British 
Government, it was contended, might give the country a practical 
insurance against famine. ‘Their own eminent public servants, 
notably their great engineer, Sir Arthur Cotton, plainly told the 
Government that they were taking a wrong course in giving a pre- | 
ference to railways. To the East India Company and others in 
England interested in iron the construction of railways, it was said, 
‘might prove acceptable ; but water, not iron, was what India most 
wanted; and railways, it was contended, in largely increasing the 
Indian debt and promoting the further exploitation of the country, 
assuredly could offer no insurance against famine. 

In another direction also had the public mind been gravely agi- 
tated, namely, by the necessarily inquisitorial proceedings in the 
Bombay Presidency of the Znam Commission, proceedings which 
were strictly equitable and just in the abstract, with which were 
associated honoured names like those of George Wingate, William 
Hart, and Henry Goldsmid, but which, in the actual circumstances 
of the country, were of donbtful-wisdom, as Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay at the time I allude to, eventually recognised, 
when he put an end to the work of the Inam Commission—after the 
eventful year 1857. 

Happy should be the country—we are accustomed to think in 
Great Britain—the country whose lands, the source of all wealth, 
belong through the State to its people! The English Land Resto- 
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ration League doubtless think (and justly think, if I may express a 
socialistic conviction in this Review) that we should have a truly 
merrie England if its lands belonged to the State, z.¢., to the people 
collectively. Well, in the Bombay Presidency the lands or the bulk 
of them do belong to the State; but that is not the same thing as 
if they belonged to the people when the State represents a foreign 
nation whose interests are not identical with those of the people it 
governs. The Indian Jnam Commission, therefore, a Commission 
appointed to inquire into the titles under which alleged gifts of land 
by former rulers were held throughout the Presidency, was naturally 
less popular in India than such a Commission would be in Great 
Britain. For as the drain of produce from India to England which 
had been going on during several generations (small as the drain 
used to be under the East India Company in comparison with what 
now takes place) had already begun to attract attention through the 
gradual impoverishment of the country, the appointment of the Inam 
Commission came to be regarded as a measure intended not to restore 
to the people of India its alienated land, but to transfer to a foreign 
people lands which here and there a few natives of the soil stil 
contrived to retain. 

Towards the correction of the discontent and disaffection in these 
various ways engendered, the evidence which the famous educational 
despatch offered of a genuine and disinterested desire on the part of 
the British Government to befriend and help the people was most 
useful ; and if it came a little too late to prevent the great Rebellion, 
miscalled the Military Mutiny, of 1857, its effect nevertheless was, 
I think, considerable in keeping loyal to British authority a large 
part of the Indian population and in facilitating the subsequent 
settlement of the country. 

Alas! writing about half a century later than the times I have 
above alluded to, the painful confession has to be made that not 
only do the grievances and burdens of those times still continue, but 
also that largely and alarmingly they have increased. Taking into 
most indulgent consideration all that can be urged in defence of the 
Government ; allowing most fully for the necessity of strengthening 
its position in the country after its experiences in 1857, and for all 
the difficulties and embarrassments created by the outbreak in that 
year, it must still be said that there has been a lamentable failure 
in the fulfilment of the indirect promises of reform which a few years 
earlier had been plainly made to the Indian populations. 

It goes without saying that educated India cannot but see that the 
conditions of its government by Great Britain are inequitable. The 
gift of education should have been withheld if, unequal to the effort 
of getting out of an old groove that even tradition fails to make 
respectable, we are constrained to avert our eyes from the path of 
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equity and justice which enlightenment derived from ourselves has 
revealed to the races whom we govern. 

It is mischievous to disguise from ourselves that the continued 
maintenance of British inflaence and authority must depend on our 
continued progress in the direction of Liberalism in its best sense, a 
Liberalism for which a distinct pledge has been given to the country. 
ff a recent article in 7ruth on “ Our Difficulties in India,” an article 
evidently inspired by some suggestions which were made by me in the 
"WESTMINSTER REVIEW for June, and of which one was substantially 
reproduced, can be regarded as evidence that the great Liberal 
party are beginning to recognise the importance of fulfilling former 
virtual pledges, there would be reason to hope for an improved outlook 
dn the future. The Conservatives, who are now at the helm and 
who may soon have to guide the State vessel through troubled 
waters, should endeavour also to frankly recognise our obligations. If 
on any grounds they should think they cannot, then the situation 
in which we find ourselves is the clearest justification of the late 
Mr. Mill’s opposition to the change which was made in 1858 in 
our mode of governing India; an opposition based on the corvic- 
tion of a wise man that a want of steady uniformity in our treat- 
ment of India through its government alternately by Liberals and 
Conservatives would culminate soon or late, but with inevitable 
certainty, in irreparable disaster. 

To me it seems wonderful that any intelligent section of the 
British people should permit itself to imagine that the Indian popu- 
lations, after being educated in economic science and in the history 
of free and independent nations at Indian colleges and universities 
established for them by ourselves, and after having been trained, 
by means of those institutions, and through the medium of a free 
press, into a just appreciation of the manly virtues held in high 
esteem by the better part of the civilised world—it is marvellous, I 
‘say, that any among us should expect our educated Indian fellow- 
subjects, after being endowed with these advantages, to contentedly 
go on for ever paying a ruinous price for the privilege of being 
tuled by Great Britain. Such an expectation on our part would be 
‘unreasonable, however abundantly Indians might possess the docility 
and meekness attributed to them in the late Sir Bartle Frere’s 
-equivocal compliment that they are a “highly governable people.” 

The education of a people by its rulers (and the right to be educated 
‘should be withheld from none) must be accompanied by a willingness 
‘on the part of those bestowing such a gift to be consistently just in 
-every direction and to facilitate the realisation of hopes thus plainly 
encouraged. The agitation of the human mind in the process of 
-enlightenment engenders certain moral phenomena which are as 
anfallible in their exhibition as are those which follow the action of 
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light in the physical world. Of the moral phenomena I allude to, 
a development of manly virtues and a consequent assertion of the 
moderate rights which belong to all humanity are the earliest to 
appear. It is not wise to overlook this truth as it has been over- 
looked in the past. 

The question of the relations between England and India is one 
in which for many reasons I am deeply interested, and on which I 
have bestowed some thought. The preoccupation of the British 
public generally with grave and urgent social! problems at home 
renders it difficult, as all know, to obtain its deliberate consideration 
of any Indian question affecting distant fellow-subjects respecting 
whom little is known in this country, but whose pitiable normal 
condition is a reproach to British rule. I am writing of only what 
I know from personal observation, when I say that in extensive 
districts the inhabitants, inured to want and misery, esteem it: 
among their privileges that they are permitted to make excursions 
into neighbouring jungles to cut down and bring away on their 
shoulders a kind of wild palm in order to obtain from its trunk an 
unwholesome brown farina with which to adulterate their inadequate 
supply of Raghi meal, and that they are permitted to cure and 
preserve with wntaxed salt mud the fish which they succeed in 
taking in the rivers and on the coast. These things would be shock- 
ing to the public conscience if they occurred nearer home; but 
though they concern distant India they ought to attract attention 
before the little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand now visible in 
the political horizon should develop into a disturbance such as may 
shake the fabric of our power to its foundations. In the meantime 
some suggestions which I am desirous of submitting to the thought- 
ful among us may not be unuseful. 

The Mahomedans and Hindus who form the bulk of the popula- 
tions of our vast dependency are divided and sub-divided, as al) 
know, into numerous sects and castes; but, for the purpose which 
have in view in writing this article, they may be grouped, as in 
European communities, under two familiar headings—the classes and 
the masses. 

The classes have a more or less correct appreciation of the effect: 
on their country of the existing relations between it and Great 
Britain. They are dissatisfied therewith, and the feeling of unrest 
thus created is held in check only by the feeling which they share 
with ourselves that an abrupt, immediate severance of the bonds 
which unite the two countries would be disastrous to both. 

The masses, on the other hand, are wholly uncultured, because the 
enormous cost of our administration of their country has rendered it 
impossible to devote more than an inappreciable fraction of its. 
revenues to the establishment of rudimentary village schools. The 
people are also in a deplorable state of abject poverty and destitution. 
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Too ignorant to be able to think out and trace for themselves, or to 
receive and understand any explanation from others as to the causes 
of their present degradation, they could not be moved to resentful 
action on that ground. But they have been taught by their own 
people, as have been the poorer classes in European countries, to 
hope for better things in a future world. Their simple faith in a 
religion which shall lead them eventually to the enjoyment in heaven 
of the good things which they find unattainable on earth is as vivid 
and earnest as it used to be among ourselves in the time of the 
Crusades ; and in defence of the observance of that religion they 
would willingly surrender present life, and, therefore, could be easily 
moved to rashness and rebellion. 

In these circumstances there are two things which the leaders of 
public opinion in England should be on their guard against. 

In the first place, let them not delude themselves with the false 
notion that religious fanaticism is at the root of the growing dissatis- 
faction in India with the results of British rule. There is an 
unhappy tendency in the public mind to believe that to be true 
which we wish to be the truth, and the tendency in that direction 
should be vigorously resisted. 

A large and an influential body of men in England and in India 
are deeply interested in leaving undisturbed the existing relations 
between the two countries. Their interest in the continuance of the 
present system is an interest identified with the privileges which they 
enjoy under it. Men so situated naturally think that system the 
best possible which is advantageous to themselves. They are either 
honestly sceptical as to its faults, or are wanting in the rare candour 
which prompts to the admission of faults, correction of which would be 
pecuniarily harmful to themselves; such faults, among others, par 
exemple, as the payment to the Viceroy and the local Governors their 
enormous rupee salaries in sterling at the rate of 2s. 3d. to the 
rupee, when the ordinary exchange is barely over a shilling to the 
rupee ! 

Consequently, an ingenious theory, however it may originate, is 
willingly accepted in official circles at home and abroad, and is 
thence industriously propagated, that there is no discontent in India ‘ 
except such discontent as is supposed to arise from an occasional 
false impression that the agents of the Indian Government are 
meditating a sacrilegious interference with the religious observances 
of a fanatical population. The man of straw thus erected is then 
knocked over; and we are told from time to time that the mistaken 
impression was created by an unforeseen concurrence of innocent 
circumstances, that the impression is to be forthwith dispelled from 
the minds of our Indian fellow-subjects, who, we are confidently 
assured, will then return to a state of contentment with the best of 
- all possible: Governments—namely, with a mischievous system of 
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administration by a succession of strangers who are sent to India 
from time to time for a temporary sojourn amid its inhabitants, and 
who lead there a kind of more or less prolonged picnic life—a 
system, in short, under which the commercial spoliation of the 
country under legalised constitutional forms is unavoidable. 

The plausible theory above described, let me plainly say, is false 
and misleading; and my testimony is that of one, now in his 
seventies, who has spent his life in India, and who is sincerely 
desirous for a continuance of British rule in that country under 
equitable conditions. 

The destitution and misery of the masses being such as I have 
already described, and their dense ignorance precluding the possi- 
bility of their understanding scientific explanations from those who 
are the product of Indian colleges and universities as to the cause of 
their sufferings, what happens? Their educated countrymen, in 
despair of awakening their minds to the truth, tell them, shortly, 
that their sufferings are a visitation from the gods on account of 
their submission to foreign rulers who are meditating the abolition 
of caste or an invasion and desecration of their holy places. The 
masses are thereupon easily moved to rashness and rebellion. But 
if the manifestations which follow—at one time an angry protest 
against greased cartridges, at another time an outcry against useful 
action for the suppression of the plague, now in this way, next in 
that, and later in some other way—if all this be evidence of fanatic- 
ism, let us bear in mind that it is actual suffering and consequent 
discontent and disaffection which facilitate a successful appeal to 
fanaticism, and that we can only hope to put an end to the disaffec- 
tion by dealing not merely with the fanaticism, but also with the 
cause of the sufferings through which it is aroused. 

There is a second thing to be guarded against by the leaders ot 
public opinion in this country, especially by those who command a 
large following here, and whose opinions may be held in India to be 
those of a large body of Englishmen. The second thing to be 
guarded against at a time of agitation in India is rash and intem- 
perate language, written or spoken. It may lead to the enactment 
‘in India of horrors that would cause universal mourning. Rash 
words lightly spoken or written now may be regretted when too late, 
and hereafter they may lie heavily on the consciences of those who 
uttered them. 

In the actual state of affairs in India, what is the duty of a public 
writer or speaker in England? Any Englishman who possesses a 
competent knowledge of the subject, and who honestly thinks that 
the existing relations between England and India are not what they 
ought to be—that they are unjust to the latter and demoralising to 
the former—is bound, I think, to exhaust every effort to propagate 
this convictions. Outspokenness on such a subject is desirable in the 
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interests of both countries. If he shrink from the complete fulfil- 
ment of responsibilities which, however humble his position, he shares 
with the rest of his countrymen, he is indifferent to those responsi- 
bilities and is untrue to himself. But if, doing more than is 
required of a fearless, honest, conscientious man, he oversteps the 
boundary within which such a man should confine a propagandism 
intended to indicate to his countrymen the right course to take, he 
then becomes an officious meddler and a fomenter of mischief, and he 
is untrue to his country. I have already in a previous article 
expressed my dissent from the spirit in which some political demonstra- 
tions a few months ago were got up, and I have freely commented 
on the somewhat indefinite, unpractical, and unwise remedies for 
existing evils which were proposed at public meetings. But of some 
of those who took part in the demonstrations I have to complain of 
worse things than the manifestation of a wrong spirit and the 
proposal of unwise measures. Some reported speeches and several 
published articles call for graver rebuke. I do not intend to 
embody in this paper any extracts, for to do so would be to assist in 
extending their publication. But I earnestly protest against the use 
of language such as that to which I here allude, and which can only 
be interpreted as an incitement to the people of India to rash and 
rebellious action in opposition to the true interests of India as of 
England. 
E. Pratt, 








RECENT SCOTS THEOLOGY’: 


THE appended list of ‘“‘ Lectureships” in connection with various 
sections of the Scots Church might have been considerably increased, 
for the selection is more arbitrary than typical. In particular, I might 
have called attention to Professor Bruce’s Gifford Lectures, and also 
to the Baird Lectures, all these being favourable examples of the 
means now being adopted in Scotland, to a larger degree, perhaps, 
than in any other country in Europe, whereby the cardinal doctrines 
of Christian faith may be popularised and an increased interest in 
them diffased among the mass of the people. To many who have 
the “ misfortune” to dwell on the farther side of the Tweed the very 
idea of “ popularising” theology in Scotland—that land of divinity, 
metaphysics, and oatmeal, as a sober German theologian recently 
described it—may come somewhat in the light of a shock. By its 
neighbours, if there be a country in the world where theology has 
been the staple intellectual food of the people for 250 years back, 
Scotland has been regarded as that land. The very supposition that 
there no longer existed, in the land of the mountain and the flood, 
that sturdy race of shepherds, popularly supposed to be continually 
chewing the cud of “ prevenient grace,” or cracking the nuts of the 
Marrow controversy as they tended their flocks, or of pious plough- 
mean meditating on Boston’s Fourfold State, or Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, or on the wonderful hermeneutical acuteness, before the 
age of hermeneutics, manifested in Brown’s Bible—the very suppo- 
sition, I repeat, that the great truths of religion needed popularising 
for Scotsmen is to outsiders somewhat of an anomaly. 

And yet we Scotsmen cannot deny the fact, pressed home on us 
by so many recent occurrences, that the outstanding familiarity of 
the Scots peasantry with the great truths, not only of experimental 
religion, but of theological learning, has passed away, or at least no 
longer exists to the same degree as formerly. Up to about fifty 
years ago—in other words, to the introduction of railways and to 
2 1. The Christian View of God and the World. By Professor J. Orr, D.D. The 
Kerr Lecture for 1891. Edinburgh: A. Elliot. 

2. The Christ of History and of Experience. By the Rev. D. W. Forrest, M.A. The 
Kerr Lecture for 1897. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

3. St. Paui’s Conception of Christ. By the Rev. D. Somerville. The Cunningham 

Lecture for 1897. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


4. The Christian View of Immortality. By Professor 8. D. F. Salmond, D.D. The 
Cunningham Lecture for 1894. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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the time of that immense development of cheap but good secular 
literature—the sole intellectual fare of nine-tenths of the Scots 
peasantry was the Bible, Henry’s or Brown’s Commentary, and some 
volumes of that older theology, such as Flavel, Owen, Alleine, 
Rutherford, Haliburton, &c., which is represented to our weaker 
capacities of to-day by those ponderous tomes which slumber dust- 
laden on the folio section of our study-shelves. One of these 
volumes, to a godly shepherd or ploughman, would be just a family 

heritage. It would be read, and re-read, and read again, until the 
ideas of the saintly Baxter, or the spiritually-minded Boston, or the 

acute Flavel, would become interwoven into the very texture of their 
daily speech and thoughts. But, in place of that, the cheap Press 

of to-day has placed our ploughmen on a level with the philosophers 

of a hundred years back in point of intellectual conveniences—ay, 

more so, for what would Thomas Reid, or David Hume, or Dugald 

Stewart have given for a sixpenny copy of Plato’s Republic, or 

Aristotle’s Hthics for half-a-crown, and so forth? The march of 

cheap literature, and more particularly of cheap theological literature, 

has made the Scots peasant a “‘ skimmer,” like the rest of us. He 
is no longer the exegetical Goliath whom many a young minister, 

repairing to a country parish, found a somewhat formidable anta- 

gonist on points of interpretation. The immortal story related of 
one of these worthies by Dean Ramsay is too good to pass by even 

here. Again, for the benefit of the readers whose “ misfortune,” not: 
their fault, it is to dwell ‘‘ across the Tweed,” I shall relate it, as an 

example of the extent to which this theological “culture” was 

present amongst the peasantry of Scotland last century and in the 

first four or five decades of the present. A young minister, who was 
supplying the pulpit of an aged brother, whose shoes he was perhaps 

anxious to fill when the latter repaired to Abraham’s bosom, remarked 

to the beadle (verger) when they were having a talk together: 

“Well, John, you will have been so long associated with good old 

Mr. Brown, and have imbibed so much of his doctrines, that you 

would be able to preach a sermon yourself now.” ‘“ Na, na, minister, 

I ken my ain place. I wouldna’ venture on ony sermons—na, na ; 

but I’ll no say that I mightna’ be able to draw an inference with the 

best o’ ye.” “Ay; well, here is the text on which I see our dear 
old friend lectured the other day in Jeremiah—‘ The wild asses 

snuffed up the wind like dragons.’” There was silence for a moment 

or two while John industriously scratched his head ; at last he spoke = 
“ Aweel, minister, I’ll no deny it’s an unco kittle (difficult) paus- 

sage, but the inference I would draw frae it would be that thae asses 
might gang snuff snuffin’ roond aboot the wind a long while afore 
they'd fatten on’t.” 

. I fear I have wandered far away from my original purpose. The 
four volumes I have placed at the heading of this article have been: 
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selected because each represents a definite phase of recent Christ. 
ological speculation. The main idea present in all these works is, 
in the words of Schleiermacher, “ to bring the Christ closer to the 
daily needs of the human race.” And, as the great German theo- 
logian was never weary of declaring, we place Christ on a pedestal 
and worship Him reverently afar off, when He should be installed 
in our hearts as the mighty motive force of every thought, word, and 
deed, not as an abstraction, but as a living, “ throbbing” faith, that 
joys with us when we joy and sustains us when we sorrow. In all 
these works before us—as much in Dr. Salmond’s as in Dr. Orr’s— 
there is the presentation of Christ as our every-day Christ, not as our 
Sabbath-day one, as the Christ of the market-place, the counting- 
house and the store, as well as of the Church and the closet ; and it 
is the Christ that goes with us into the very storm and stress of life 
that is to be the “ great captain of salvation” to nine-tenths of us. 
The “Christ of the closet ” may avail for a clergy that are divorced, 
or at least withdrawn, from many of the more terrible furnace-hot 
temptations that beset the path of the Christian layman. In these 
volumes, particularly in the third lecture of Mr. Somerville’s volume, 
and the fifth of Professor Orr’s, the view is finely emphasised of the 
“‘ all-sufficingness ” of Christ’s sustaining power. The Saviour, inas- 
much as He is the Life and Lord of the New Humanity, is also the 
Physician and the Re-Creator of the Old. 

To take up the volumes in the order named. At the outset I 
may state that they have all appeared, either for the first time or in 
@ new edition, within the past few weeks. That fact, then, is one 
reason for bringing them together; the other I have already stated. 
In perusing once more the monumental work of Professor James 
Orr, one of the first things which strikes the careful reader is the 
preternaturally firm grip he manifests of all the topics in science 
and philosophy, as well as theology, which are in any degree germane 
to the subject of his volume. The Christian View of God and the 
World reveals at once a supremely able, as well as a supremely 
pious, mind. Dr. Orr is a great theologian. He has few—very 
few—living rivals in his own sphere, and the massive intellectual 
grip he exhibits of every subject that has reference to his theme is 
as stimulating as it is consoling. To behold a mind such as his, 
whose very acuteness might have proved a snare to it, content to sit 
humbly at the feet of Him who holds all the secrets of Divine truth 
in Himself, is a sight as grand as it is pathetic. Great as a theo- 
logian, he towers up even more magnificently with all the attributes 
of a humble Christian when he most abases himself in being content 
to know nought but the excellency of that beauty that is in Christ. 
But this trait is manifest in all the writers whose works we have 
selected for criticism. Their humility constitutes their moral 


grandeur. 
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Dr. Orr’s volume may briefly be summed up as a statement of the 
Christian ‘“ Weltanschauung,” or “Theory of the Universe ”—for 
the implication of his word ‘“‘ world” must include that—from the 
point of view of a supremely orthodox mind. Dr. Orr is broadly 
Catholic as regards non-essentials, but respecting the principles that 
are the cardinal foundations of our faith none is more tenacious 
than he. After giving us a rapid conspectus of the “ Christian View 
of the World in General,” in which he notes the Ritschlian objec- 
tions of a “ religious” as well as a ‘‘ theoretic” view of the world— 
an error which he points out by showing us how impossible it is, 
according to the ideas of Ritschl, to sunder faith and reason, he 
passes on to consider the Christian view and its alternatives. Here 
the remarkable acuteness of the Professor has full play. He regards 
history as a series of alternatives, the positions being—a Divine 
Christ or Humanitarianism ; a Divine Christ or Agnosticism; a 
Divine Christ or Pessimism. His criticism of Humanitarianism, 
Agnosticism, and Pessimism, in their claims to supply the place of 
Christianity, is most searching, while his contention that Pessimism 
works back to Theism will win the support of all who have studied 
the subject from a philosophical as well as a theological standpoint. 
Pantheism he proves to be an equally unsatisfactory substitute for 
Christianity, until he finally rises to Christ as the only Revealer of 
the world and Himself in its true light. The Theistic postulate of 
the Christian view takes account of the cosmological, teleological, 
and ontological arguments for the existence of God. If Dr. Orr 
does not go beyond the beaten track of argument, he fortifies the 
orthodox position with new proofs and examples drawn from the 
radius of his catholic scholarship. He maintains, and justly, that 
God is.a religious postulate, even Mr. Herbert Spencer admitting 
the existence of an Ultimate Reality or Power. The fourth lecture 
contains the germ of Dr. Orr’s great theory, ‘“‘ The Postulate of the 
Christian View of the World in regard to Nature and Man.” This 
is really a remarkable lecture. Positing the fact thet the doctrine 
of Man is closely linked with the doctrine of Naturc, nature being 
in a state of arrested development through sin, he passes on t9 
consider the natural basis of his view—the doctrine of Creation, 
showing how consonant it is with reason, and criticising the three 
great opposing doctrines—the Dualism of Martineau and Mill, the 
Pantheism of Spinoza and Hegel, and finally Atheism. He next 
considers the Nature of Man and his place in creation, glancing at 
the Grosser and Newer forms of Materialism by the way, upon which 
he offers a masterly criticism. He here touches on the fact that if 
man is made in the image of God he is made for immortality, which 
is just Professor Salmond’s view in brief. These remarkable criti- 
cisms of current philosophic and theological doctrines are pursued 
through Lectures IV. and V., the Old Testament view of immortality 
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being admirably discussed in an appendix that should not be missed. 
Thereafter we reach the Central assertion of the Christian View— 
the Incarnation of God in Christ—which the author traces all through 
the Apostolic utterances, until he reaches the only legitimate con- 
clusion that the supernatural view of Christ’s person was not an 
after-growth, but was established in the first generation of believers. 
Dr. Orr contends that the Incarnation ought to be studied in the 
light of its revealedends. This fact is recognised even by Hartmann, 
when criticising the denial of the position that if the world was to 
be redeemed, any one less than a Divine substitute was inadequate 
to the task — ‘If one sees in Jesus,” he says, “only the Son 
of the Carpenter Joseph and of his wife Mary, this Jesus and 
His Death can as little redeem me from my sins as Bismarck can 
do it.” 

Dr. Orr’s examination likewise of the Kenotic theories is just and 
pointed. I imagine all will agree with him when he says, “I can- 
not think these theories will ever permanertly commend themselves 
to the judgment of the Church.” The last three lectures of Dr. 
Orr's great book must be read in conjunction with one another. 
They deal successively with “The Higher Concept of God involved 
in the Incarnation,” ‘The Incarnation and Redemption from Sin,” 
and finally ‘‘ The Incarnation and Human Destiny.” These three 
lectures evince a masculine vigour of reasoning, a powerful pre- 
sentation of the subject, and a reverent, yet acute, handling of the 
mysteries enveloping the great truths of our faith, such as are mani- 
fested in equal measure in few indeed of his contemporaries. For 
example, his discussion of the question whether there would have 
been an incarnation had man not sinned is characterised by great 
originality of treatment. Although he assumes the position that 
Incarnation and Redemption are almost correlative terms, he dwells 
lovingly on the theory. Undoubtedly that part dealing with Dr. 
Orr’s views on the Atonement is the most valuable, as it is the most 
interesting, portion of the book. Its criticism of Schleiermacher’s 
Theory of Fellowship, of Bushnell’s Idea of Sympathy, of Maurice’s 
Theory of Christ's Self-Surrender of His Will to God, of Ritschl’s 
Theory of Vocation, and of Campbell’s Theory of Vicarious Repentance 
and Confession is both acute and impartial. Finally, the conclusion 
of his whole argument: ‘The deepened and strengthened con- 
viction which has come to myself out of the study of the theme 
before me of the reality and certainty of God’s supernatural revela- 
tion to the world, of His great purpose of love and grace centring 
in the manifestation of His Son, but stretching out in its issues 
through all worlds and into all eternities—of a redemption adequate 
to human sin and need,” is worthy of the closest attention. For 
felicity of method and treatment, vigour and stimulating incisiveness 
of thought, catholic culture, and calm, unclouded. common sense, this 
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volume stands in the very first rank of the British theology of the 
past decade. Would we had more such treatises ! 

The Christ of History and Experience, by the Rev. D. W. Forrest, 
cannot for a moment be placed in the same category as Dr. Orr’s 
epoch-making work. The second series of the ‘‘ Kerr Lectures” is, 
however, a book any theologian would be proud to acknowledge. It 
is, perbaps, more brilliant than Dr. Orr's volume, but falls far short 
of the latter in weightiness of thought and keenness of theological 
insight. Mr. Forrest has scarcely the old-fashioned orthodoxy— 
using the term in the noblest sense—of the Professor, who will 
admit of no compromise with modern thought which, in rejecting 
the view that Jesus Christ was a truly Divine person, the central 
manifestation of supernatural revelation and redemption, in reality 
rejects Christianity as a whole. The aim set before himself by this 
latest holder of the Kerr Lectureship is, in his own words, “ to discuss 
the relations between the historical and spiritual in Christianity, with 
special reference to their alleged incongruity.” As will be apparent 
to any student of the theorem, the argument in such a case must 
necessarily be a gradual and a cumulative one. It is to Mr. Forrest’s 
credit, however, that his logic, if sometimes a little superficial— 
mistaking the proximate for the ultimate—is not halting in its 
gait, but manifests itself on all occasions as apt and vigorous, 
even though not at times quite so strong as one would desire to 
see it. 

In his opening lecture Mr. Forrest sets himself to prove that the 
moral self-consciousness of Jesus was incontestably of such a cha- 
racter as makes it impossible to account for Him by any theory of 
normal development. This is the well-worn argument of Robertson, 
of Brighton, slightly altered to suit altered circumstances, Par- 
ticularly is this apparent in Mr. Forrest’s idea that Christ’s absten- 
tion from engaging in “ common prayer ” with His Disciples was due 
to His perfect sinlessness. He could not ask the forgiveness of His 
own sins with theirs. The argument, though not entirely new, is 
more ingenious than powerful. From this position of Christ being a 
unique though essentially a human type we pass on to the next 
stage in the argument, where we discover that Christ’s self-conscious- 
ness, as interpreted by the claims He made, implies in Mr. Forrest's 
idea His eternal or transcendent Sonship, In this position the author 
traverses the same ground as Professor Orr in his seventh and 
eighth lectures, but he does not strike into the same happy vein of 
thought as was manifest in the Professor’s book. Mr. Forrest once 
more exhibits more ingenuity than power in the evolution of this 
argument. In the third lecture the great scheme is advanced 
another stage. The author deals with the growth of this self- 
consciousness, and then with the method adopted by the Saviour in 
His self-manifestation to men as the Incarnate Son. Under the latter 
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head he emphasises the point that teaching formed but one of the 
media in this manifestation, and that the eelection of a special circle 
of associates, like the twelve Disciples, was necessary for the recep- 
tion or recognition of such a revelation of personality. It is not 
until we reach the fourth lecture that we really attain to the point 
where the excellence of Mr. Forrest’s method comes home to us, viz., 
when he lays stress on the Resurrection as the transition point from 
the historical to the spiritual. The distinction there brought out is 
very fine, particularly when, treating of the Christophanies, he 
endeavours to prove that they present just those characteristics which 
were required to verify to the Disciples, not only the persistency and 
continuity of Christ’s death, but its transformation and the entrance 
of His total personality into a higher and permanent mode of exist- 
ence. I might point out here how remarkable is the contrast 
between Mr. Forrest’s views and those of Professor Hermann, in his 
great work, Communion of the Christian with God. They almost 
seem complementary, the one set to the other, though Mr. Forrest, 
in dealing with the Christian doctrine of sin, takes much higher 
ground than his German rival. 

The next stage in our author’s cumulative argument is his view 
of Christ’s person and of the God to which His earthly life, as inter- 
preted by the Resurrection and by Christian experience, inevitably 
leads. ‘The remarkable features of this part of his book are his 
vivid presentation of the Christology of the Apostles and his explan- 
ation of what appears to him as the true nature of the decisions of 
the great Church Councils and the degree in which modern Kenotie 
theories tend to modify or elucidate them. His examination of the 
defect of the Chalcedon Formula is searching, and exhibits the 
author’s acuteness as an exegetic critic in a decidedly favourable 
light. Then in the sixth lecture he engages in a close and cogent 
examination of the objective elements in the work of Christ relative 
to human redemption, and more particularly in its relation to the 
receptivity of the individual soul, ascending from that position to a 
discussion of the new life in Christ and the conditions of its reali- 
sation in the Church as the home in which that life is fostered, and 
of humanity as the total sphere in which alone it realises itself. 
His criticism of the error inherent in both the Monastic and Puritan 
ideals is a pithy piece of destructive analysis. In the two conclud- 
ing lectures the author attains the grand “ table-land ” of his theme. 
Here he discusses at length the union of the historical and the 
spiritual in the Christian faith, affirming that such a union does not 
render it an incongruous mixture, but on the contrary, that the same 
union pervades the entire moral life of man; also that the historica} 
element in Christianity is of such a nature as renders it capable of 
exceptional verification. In closing he deals with the conditions 
of the final judgment upon all—is faith in Christ necessarily con- 
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scious ?—in other words, how far the view of Christianity which has 
been presented in the book is reconcilable with the fact that a 
character of pecaliar excellence and attractiveness is often possessed 
by those who reject the historic faith of the Church. In summing 
up the merits of the book, one cannot help feeling impressed by the 
positive brilliancy of the work throughout. The thought is often 
more acute than profound, but the scheme of the treatise is so happy, 
its execution so painstaking and thorough, its piety and reverential 
attitude so deep and real, its style so easy, flowing, and clear, that 
one lays the book down with positive regret. It is a noble exposi- 
tion of a great subject, and while its orthodoxy on most points is 
unimpeachable, it still exhibits an impartial and generous attitude 
towards antagonists who affirm a different view. 

The two former treatises have been rather concerned with Christ’s 
own presentation of Himself, or with the views of Him to be gathered 
by independent observers studying the complete circle of the elements 
which go to form the Divine portrait. But in St. Paul’s Conception 
of Christ, by the Rev. David Somerville, M.A., we have, as the 
author himself states, “‘an attempt to recover and present anew to 
the faith of the Church the. New Testament picture of our Lord.” 
This volume is, beyond doubt, a weighty contribution to present-day 
theology—one whose value will increase with the lapse of years. Since 
Dr. Rainy’s series on the Delivery and Development of Doctrine I am 
not aware of any volume of the Cunningham Lectures which treats 
in so felicitous a manner of the cardinal topics of doctrine-formu- 
lating and doctrine-dclivery as that I now have before me. Mr, 
Somerville does not seek any adventitious aids to push his book into 
public notice. Wh»:s it has won and is now winning in Scotland—a 
success as marked as it is gratifying—has been achieved by its 
intrinsic merits. Although thrown, both in this article and else- 
where, into inevitable comparison with such extraordinarily able 
works as those of Drs. Orr and Salmond, as well as that of Mr. 
Forrest—both courses of lectures being delivered at one and the 
same time—Mr. Somerville’s book takes a rank but little below the 
‘best of them as a work of outstanding merit. The times are changing 
all things, and amongst them our conception of the nature, character, 
and office of Christ. By several leading American and Continental 
theologians the position has been assumed that the minds of men are 
‘slowly but surely moving forward towards a new conception of Christ 
—a conception that will relate itself in the closest possible way to 
the problems and tendencies of modern life, and by which the great 
Christ will make His appeal anew to a new generation. If that be 
so, then Mr. Somerville’s contention is abundantly warranted that it 
becomes the more necessary for us to renew our study of the Apos- 
tolic writings wherein are recorded the original impressions of the 
Unique Greatness of the God-Man. The basis of our judgment upon 

Vout, 148.—No. 6. 2Y 
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Jesus Christ will always be found in the Gospels, but for the 
supremest and best commentary on the wondrous work of the 
greatest Personality that ever walked this world almost instinctively 
we turn to the Epistles of the Apostles. As Mr. Somerville, with 
rare force and appropriateness, remarks, “the fact of the eternal 
significance of the life and death of Jesus—for the religious life of 
mankind was only disclosed to those who believed in a risen and 
living Christ—warrants us in regarding the Apostolic testimonies 
concerning the glory of their Lord as a continuation of the revelation 
made to us in Him of the mind and will of God.” To Schenkel in 
his Christus Bild der Apostel, Mr. Somerville’s work bears some 
affinity, as also to Schmidt’s Die Paulinische Christologie, but in its 
main elements, in its grand outstanding outlines, Mr. Somerville’s. 
treatise is the result of a new line of thought pursued by him—a line 
as original as it is fruitful in valuable results. After sketching in 
his opening lecture the genesis and characteristics of St. Paul's. 
Conception of Christ—a conception that sees in Christ’s nature the 
potentiality of all the mighty work He accomplished, and as in Mr. 
Forrest’s view, sees in the nature the only explanation of the work, 
he passes on in his second lecture to consider Paul’s interpretation 
of the person of Christ, furnished to him by that specific experience 
of His influence which reveals Him as the Pattern or Archetypal 
Man. From that he proceeds to formulate his interpretation of the 
death of Christ, in which He is viewed as the Redeemer from sin 
and the Founder of a new Humanity. In the fourth lecture the 
author considers the significance of the resurrection life of Christ, 
His present activity, in His two offices as Spirit and Lord, by which 
He continues to carry on His work as the Second Head of the human 
race. Up to this point the full perfection of Mr. Somerville’s method 
has not been made fully manifest. There has been a slight vague- 
ness of treatment visible, a scarcely discernible, yet undoubted, 
timidity present in pressing home to the utmost extent of their 
legitimate logical signification those consequences which are dialecti- 
cally deducible from the position he has assumed. This may be due 
to excessive adherence to the method of Albrecht Ritschl, in whose 
system of “‘ values ” such results as would accrue from Mr. Somer- 
ville’s logical position would not count for much. But any disap- 
pointment one feels at this stage is forgotten in the vivid admiration 
excited by the three concluding lectures. They are noble examples 
of a reverent yet a piercing dialectic which cuts into the very heart 
of things. The fifth lecture deals with Christ as the fulness of 
God and the Head of the Church, as well as the Final End of 
Creation. Then in the sixth lecture the author deals with those 
passages in Paul’s writings that bear on the pre-existence and 
eternal nature of Christ, with His transcendental relations to God 
and humanity ; while the whole argument is summed up by com- 
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paring the Christ thus depicted in the Apostle’s writings with the 
picture of the historic Christ in the Synoptic Gospels, and the place 
that belongs to the Pauline Christ in the life and teaching of the 
Church. Though less brilliant in phrase and style than Mr. For- 
rest’s volume, though less imperial in its sweep of view both to the 
latter and to the volume of Dr. Orr, it surpasses the former in 
cogency and logical closeness of thought, in careful evolution of 
scheme and deep spiritual insight. 

The Christian Doctrine of Immortality by Professor Salmond is 
one of those unique works which appear cnly at distant intervals in 
an epoch. That the author should have chosen such a subject. is 
as characteristic of his generous, truth-loving nature, as it crowns 
his fame with nobler laurels, seeing his success has been so pheno- 
menal. Though we have had volumes such as Wiedemann on 
The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, which 
have treated of immortality, to say nothing of Plato's immortal 
treatise, for ever associated with the name of Cato—the Phedo, still 
in. many respects Professor Salmond has been breaking virgin soil. 
His volume is great in the sense of being philosophically compre- 
hensive; yet when we consider the amount of intellectual ground 
covered, the brevity and condensed force of the book are not the 
least remarkable of the many merits possessed by it. It is one of 
those works to which the term ‘‘ monumental” is the only suitable 
one'to apply. Professor Salmond’s style is somewhat laboured and 
heavy, and his thought has no relieving shades of lightness, no under- 
tones. But in large degree these faults are inseparable from treating 
a subject of a nature so abstruse. Professor Salmond may, in fact, 
be congratulated on bearing a weight of. learning like a flower that 
would have crushed many another writer. 

The contents of this remarkable volume naturally arrange dew 
selves according to the headings of the books into which it-is divided. 
We have first, “‘ The Ethnic Preparation,” beginning with the ideas 
of the lower races; then rising, in the order named, to Indian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian and. Assyrian, Persian and Greek beliefs on 
the subject of a life hereafter. Thereafter a step further is taken in 
the Old Testament Preparation, in which the distinction between the 
contributions. of the poetical books and of the Prophets and Eccle- 
siastes is clearly drawn. Then we reach the express teaching of 
Christ on this great theme summed up in such momentous topics as 
“The Doctrine of the Return,” ‘The Doctrine of Judgment,” 
“The Doctrine of the Resurrection,” and “The Doctrine of Final 
Destinies.” 

Professor Orr, in the concluding lecture of his book, traverses the 
same ground, and it is interesting to note the substantial agreement, 
with accidental or accessorial differences, which exists between these 
two great thinkers. Mr. Forrest, in his last lecture, also touches on 
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the same topics, but he merely skirts the fringe of the subject, since 
his plan did not call for exhaustive treatment of this matter. Christ’s 
testimony to the immortality of the soul is unmistakable, but it is a 
bodily resurrection. There is, however, a substantial difference 
between His sayings in the Synoptical Gospels and in the Johannine 
or Fourth Gospel. In the latter He speaks of a spiritual resur- 
rection as contrasted with a bodily. The evidence between the two 
is very conflicting, and it exhibits Professor Salmond’s acute exe- 
getical powers in a very favourable light to follow him through the 
mazes of discussion. He then passes on to the doctrine of the 
Apostles, each one of which is placed under review, and from all of 
them he extracts definite testimony in favour of his contention. From 
this he proceeds to examine the words of Paul, which are very con- 
clusive : “In its broad outlines, the Pauline doctrine (of immortality) 
is the doctrine which we have found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
. . - Itreveals a consummation which is to be realised in the redemp- 
tion of the whole man, and in his elevation to a condition of exis- 
tence in which he shall live in the full integrity of his being; and 
his body, transformed and glorified, shall be the perfect instrument 
of a perfect life.” Then comes the final summing up of this remark- 
able volume, a summing up which more than anything else reveals 
in a favourable light the caution and the calm common sense of this 
great theologian. Professor Salmond’s work is characterised by a 
method as exhaustive as it is masterly, and his rigid adherence to it 
is not the least notable of the learned author's merits. 

Such then is the group of notable theological works which, under 
the auspices of their respective ‘“ Lectureships,” has recently been 
published in Scotland. They constitute in some respects a unique 
philosophico-theological development that cannot fail to exercise a 
mighty influence upon the thought of our younger generation of 
clergy in North Britain. If only the latter will be content to abide 
by the cautious system and method of Professors Orr and Salmond, all 
would be well; but, alas! novelty is the curse of our latter-day Scots 
theology, and to secure it some of our clergy will even risk making 
shipwreck of their own faith and that of their hearers ! 


OLIPHANT SMEATON, 





A NOTABLE PUBLISHER. 


It is somewhat unusual to come across a book dedicated to its own 
author, yet such is the case, appropriately enough, with the history 
of the publishing-house of Blackwood, two volumes of which were 
published the other day.’ Mrs, Oliphant died ere this, the last 
important work on which she was engaged, was quite finished, and 
it was not unfitting, therefore, that the book should finally come 
before the public dedicated to the memory of one so well worthy of 
remembrance. s the title of the work implies, we have here much 
more than a history of the firm. There are chapters which might 
stand alone anywhere as biographies and literary estimates of some 
of the principal writers in the celebrated—or should it be 
notorious ?—“ Maga.” It has, however,:seemed judicious, from con- 
siderations of space and other reasons, to confine the present notice 
to the founder of the firm. 

William Blackwood was born in Edinburgh on November 20, 1776. 
His father died early in life, leaving a family consisting of “ three well- 
trained, well-conditioned sons, living together under the guardian- 
ship of their mother, which soon turned, as they grew up into 
manhood, into a kind and watchful care of her on the part of her 
boys, the most fitting and beautiful development of such a relation- 
ship.” There are no details of William Blackwood’s education or 
schools in the scanty remnants of family tradition. In 1790, when 
he was about fourteen years of age, he was apprenticed to Messrs. 
Bell & Bradfute, booksellers, and served with them seven years. 
Next he became manager of the Glasgow branch of Messrs. Mundell 
and Co., the publishers who first brought the poet Campbell into 
general notice, and is believed to have attended some of the lectures 
in the Glasgow College during his year’s residence in that city. 
In London he spent three years in the employment of Mr. Cuthill, 
“famous for his catalogues ”; and finally, in 1804, he opened a shop 
on the South Bridge, Edinburgh, principally for the sale of old 
books, for which he had always a turn. Blackwood not only sold 
old books, but bought them, and undertook commissions to arrange 
and classify and value gentlemen’s libraries. Constable had com- 
menced business in the same way not many years before, and it 


1 William Blackwood and his Sons, their Magazine and their Friends, By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 1897. 
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seems to have been, in those days, a short cut to fortune, whatever 
it may be now. It may be supposed that in Blackwood’s case the 
old book trade did fairly well, since only a year after commencing 
business he ventured on matrimony. The lady was Miss Janet 
Steuart, daughter of Mr. Steuart, of Carfin, Lanarkshire. She 
proved an admirable wife, although she does not seem to have been 
oppressed with overwhelming veneration for the literary tribe, 
especially feminine members thereof. There were nine children of 
this marriage—seven sons and two daughters. 

It was ‘the moment of a wonderful new flood of genius over the 
country, and this had been accompanied by a generation of book- 
sellers scarcely accustomed as yet to the larger name of publishers, 
and not quite certain of the powers of that Pegasus which they were 
eagerly endeavouring on all sides to yoke to their private chariots. 
But they overvalued rather than undervalued his powers. The 
Ballantynes, who have a fictitious importance through their connection 
with Scott, and Constable, who has left autobiographical notes of his 
own progress, throw much light upon the eagerness with which their 
eyes were directed to everybody who showed any sign of literary 
merit.” Blackwood also had dreams of publishing, and of finding 
some great genius with whom to associate himself; but he had also 
much of that caution supposed to be inherent in the Scot, though as 
often as not conspicuous only by its entire absence, and though he 
had his ups and downs, he never suffered the utter collapse which 
overtook some of his contemporaries in the trade. One of his first 
publications was a catalogue of his own books, over fifteen thousand 
volumes, so admirably executed that it attracted immediate attention, 
and brought him, not only orders, but friendly letters from all 
quarters. It showed that his knowledge of old books was very 
considerable, and afforded in its. succinct descriptions and notes of 
prices an admirable guide to the book-collector. The first event, 
however, of radical importance in Blackwood’s business career was 
his appointment as agent to Mr. John Murray, the great London 
publisher. 

In 1826 Blackwood became for a moment the publisher of Scott. 
By this time he was agent to Cadell & Davis of London as well as 
to Murray; he had given up the old book trade, and had gone to 
larger premises at No. 17 Prince’s Street. The transaction with 
Scott, Mrs. Oliphant says, “has been curiously misrepresented, 
though probably not with any unkind meaning. Lockhart distinctly 
assures us that, both Ballantyne and Blackwood being dead at the 
time he wrote, and Murray having no personal knowledge of the facts 
and evidently no desire to dwell upon them, he has no accurate 
information upon the subject. The transaction is dismissed accord- 
ingly with a hot and hasty note from Scott, and the impression left 
by the incident altogether disagreeable, disrespectful to Mr. Blackwood 
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and unfriendly to all concerned.” It would appear that James 
Ballantyne, after many mysterious hints, offered Blackwood a work 
of fiction in four volumes after the style of Waverley. Ballantyne 
“had read a considerable part of it, and knowing the plan of the 
whole, he could answer for its being a production of the very first 
class”; but ‘“ he was not at liberty to mention the title, nor was he 
at liberty to give the author's name.” Blackwood and Murray, having 
no doubt whatever that Scott was the author, agreed to all the 
terms proposed, hard as these were, one curious condition being that 
they should take £600 worth of John Ballantyne’s stock of unsaleable 
books. On August 23, “midnight,” Blackwood wrote to Murray. in 
these enthusiastic terms: ‘‘I have this moment finished reading 192 
pages of our book—for ours it must be—and I cannot go to bed 
without telling you what is the strong and most favourable impression 
it has made upon me. If the remainder be at all equal, which it 
cannot fail to be from the genius displayed in what is now before me, 
we have been most fortunate indeed. The title is ‘ The Tales of my 
Landlord, collected and reported by Jedediah Cleishbotham, parish 
clerk and schoolmaster of Gandercleuch.’ There cannot be a doubt 
as to the splendid merit of the work. It would never have done to 
have higgled and protested abont seeing more volumes. I have now 
neither doubts or fears, and I anxiously hope you will have as little.” 
The story in question was Zhe Black Dwarf, and it is therefore 
not surprising that when Blackwood had the opportunity of reading 
it to the end he was not so enthusiastic in its praises. Moreover, 
he had the temerity to express his disappointment, which, being 
communicated to the author, provoked the profane epistle quoted by 
Lockhart. Mrs. Oliphant feelingly remarks that she herself had 
received epistles from Mr. John Blackwood “‘ which would have made 
the use of strong language very consolatory ; though after a little con- 
sideration they were generally found to be worthy of much more serious 
thought.” One cannot help thinking that Scott ought to have been 
completely pacified by Blackwood’s explanation, and probably he was 
so, so far as Blackwood was concerned. The publisher pointed out 
that, since he had been urgently pressing for the delivery of the 
manuscript, anxiety on the author’s part not to be behind time might 
have caused him to part with the story before it had received a final 
polish. In these circumstances Blackwood offered, if the author 
would take time for revisal, to cancel the sheets already printed and 
substitute revised sheets at no loss to the author. Nothing could 
have been more fair. Another thing which angered Scott was the 
fact that the proofs, which with his consent had been sent to Murray, 
had been shown to Gifford, then editor of the Quarterly Review. 
“‘ Nothing could be more natural,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “than that he 
should fling forth fire and flame at the thought that the chief critic 
of one of the literary coteries of the time had thus secretly sat upon 
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him in a private committee behind his back, and had had it in his 
power to shake his head in solemn doubt as to the powers and 
success of the author of Waverley. It was a thought full of exasper- 
tion to a man little used to criticism in any form.” But Gifford, 
besides the editorship of the Quarterly, held the post of literary 
adviser to Murray—a combination of offices in which he was succeeded 
by Scott’s own son-in-law. It seems a little unreasonable that the 
publishers having, in vulgar parlance, “ bought a pig in a poke,” 
they should be debarred from showing their purchase to one of their 
assistants in business. Zhe Black Dwarf was published in 
December, and was an immediate success; three editions were 
quickly sold out and part of a fourth. But, about six months after 
the first appearance of the book, a fifth edition was advertised as 
about to be issued by Constable, without any warning having been 
given to the original publishers. This excited some natural indig- 
nation on the part of Blackwood and Murray, who had still in hand 
a number of copies of the fourth edition. Legal advice was taken, 
and the lawyers were quite decided that an action would lie for 
damages. Eventually the matter was settled by Constable taking 
over the unsold copies of the fourth edition at subscription prices. 
Had the matter gone on otherwise, Blackwood wrote to Murray, “ it 
would have made a complete breach with Mr. Scott, which would 
have been more hurtful than the loss of the difference of our claim. 
Both from what I have heard from his friends and from what has 
occurred lately to myself, I saw that he did not wish any difference 
should take place.” Mrs. Oliphant considers that Scott’s venture 
with the two new publishers was tentative, but that, since he was 
determined to keep up the rather transparent mystery as to the 
authorship of the novels, he found it better to go back to the 
publisher who already knew the exact truth, and with whom he 
could deal direct, than to continue working with James Ballantyne 
as a go-between. “The offensive announcement of a fifth edition 
before the fourth was exhausted was no doubt due to Constable, who 
thus celebrated his triumph over his rivals.” Neither Blackwood 
nor Murray threw any individual blame upon Scott, “for whose 
spotless reputation,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ everybody is concerned.” 

Blackwood’s disappointment in the matter of the ‘“ Waverley 
Novels” only served to incite him to a fresh attempt to make a 
spoon or spoil a horn. Constable, his successful rival, possessed 
not only the Edinburgh Review, but also the Scots Magazine, a feeble 
little periodical of which little good and not much of evil could be 
said; and it is not unlikely that these facts gave shape to Black- 
wood’s aspirations. At all events, in 1817, he became the publisher 
of the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, the literary department of 
which was conducted by Messrs. Pringle and Cleghorn, a couple of 
mediocrities who may have been introduced to him by Hogg. It 
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was “a curious jumble of the high-flown and the commonplace,” 
and by no means the sort of thing to set the Forth on fire or even 
to appreciably warm the water of Leith. Now in those days the 
booksellers’ shops were the great places of resort for literary men, 
and Blackwood’s place of business in Princes Street was a noted 
howff for the Tory section of the fraternity as well as professors from 
the college and advocates from Parliament House. The scene and 
the man are thus described in Peter’s Letters: ‘‘ You have an oval 
saloon, lighted from the roof, where various groups of loungers and 
dilettanti are engaged in looking at or criticising among themselves 
the publications first arrived by that day’s post from town. In such 
critical colloquies the voice of the bookseller may ever and anon be 
heard mingling the broad and unadulterated tones of its Auld Reekie 
music ; for unless occupied in the recesses of his premises with some 
other business it is here that he has his usual station. He is a 
nimble, active-looking man of middle age, and moves about from 
one corner to another with great alacrity and apparently under the 
influence of high animal spirits. His complexion is very sangui- 
neous, but nothing could be more intelligent, keen, and sagacious 
than the expression of his whele physiognomy ; above all, the grey 
eyes and eyebrows are as full of locomotion as those of Catalani.” 
The writer of Peter’s Letters, John Gibson Lockhart, and John Wilson 
his crony, were regular attenders at Blackwood’s, and well known to 
the publisher as brilliant young men. Indeed, such was Blackwood’s 
faith in Lockhart, that he generously advanced the young man “£300 
or more” to enable him to make the tour of Germany and see 
Goethe, this sum being payment in advance for a translation 
(afterwards published) of F. Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of 
Literature, although Blackwood had only Lockhart’s word for it that 
he knew German. It seems certain that Lockhart contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine even while it was under the control of Messrs. 
Pringle and Cleghorn, and Wilson may have done so also. At all 
events, “ with two such young men under his hands, ready for any- 
thing, as astonishing in their bursts of energy as in their boundless 
capacity for idling, aud eager to carry out any freak that promised 
sport, Blackwood had naturally the strongest light by which to see the 
shortcomings of his dull editors.” He soon gave the stipulated notice 
for the dissolution of the partnership, and after some trouble with the 
co-editors, who carried their complaints to Constable, got the magazine 
into his own hands. It was with the seventh number that the real 
Blackwood’s Magazine commenced, and great was the hullaballoo 
thereanent. The oft-told story of the rise and progress of Blackwood's 
Magazine need not be retold here, nor need the authorship of the 
famous Chaldee manuscript be discussed. As for attempting to pass 
judgment on the methods of criticism which made Blackwood painfully 
familiar with threats of lawsuits and the process of plastering 
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wounded feelings with bank-notes—why should the attempt be made, 
when all writers on the subject, including Mr. Andrew Lang and 
Mrs. Oliphant, seem agreed that the ferocity in criticism of the 
early lights of “Maga” is inexcusable ? This, however, may be said, 
that if the language used by these writers—and, be it noted, by 
their opponents—is worthy of condemnation, so also is the too 
common practice of judging these writers by the literary manners 
and customs of the present day and necessarily judging them harshly, 
instead of taking due account of the fact they only followed the 
custom of their time. 

Under the new régime the magazine soon proved to be in the fair 
way of becoming the brilliant organ of which William Blackwood 
had dreamed, and his pride in it naturally was intense. “You 
care nothing,” grumbles Hogg in one of his letters, “ for anything 
that does not come under the beard of Geordie Buchanan,” the 
reference being to the portrait of Buchanan which from the beginning 
had adorned the cover of the magazine, and it is said that there was 
some truth in the reproach. A common joke amongst Blackwood’s 
friends was that he invited every one whose acquaintance he 
made to write something for ‘‘ Maga.” Meanwhile, however, his 
publishing business was steadily growing. Apart from his indepen- 
dent publications, he had, through his correspondents, a hand in 
nearly everything that was going, thus becoming joint publisher of 
some of the “ Cockney” poets who were the constant butt of his 
magazine, Nevertheless, he found time for public affairs. He was 
a city magistrate, and as a noted Tory politician he had his windows 
smashed in by the mob at least once. Latterly, of course, he had 
the assistance of his two eldest sons in the conduct of the business. 

William Blackwood was only fifty-seven years of age when his 
fatal malady began to develop. The whole of the summer of 1883 
was passed in suffering, in varying hopes and fears, during which the 
young men, Alexander and Robert, attended to affairs, carrying their 
report each day to the bedside where, master of himself through all 
his agonies, Blackwood bore himself so bravely as almost to deceive 
the anxious watchers. In his affliction his old friends rallied round 
him with a faithful affection that was an honour to both parties, He 
died on September 16, 1833. 

“No man,” wrote Lockhart, who knew of whom he spoke if any 
did, ‘‘ ever conducted business of all sorts in a more direct and manly 
manner. His opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed. His 
sincerity might sometimes be considered as rough, but no human 
being ever accused him either of flattering or of shuffling; and those 
men of letters who were in frequent communication with him soon 
conceived a respect and confidence for him which, save in a very few 
instances, ripened into cordial regard and friendship. The masculine 
steadiness and imperturbable resolution of his character were 
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impressed on all his proceedings, and it will be allowed by those who 
watched him through his career as the publisher of a literary and 
political miscellany that these qualities were more than once very 
severely tested. He dealt by parties exactly as he did by individuals. 
Whether his principles were right or wrong, they were iis, and he 
never compromised or complimented away one tittle of them. No 
changes, either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his eyes or 
checked his.courage. To youthful merit he was a ready and a 
generous friend ; and to literary persons of good moral character when 
involved in pecuniary distress he delighted to extend a bountiful 
hand. He was in all respects a man of large and liberal heart 


and temper.” 
Rozvert Murray LockHartT, 








COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY AND 
THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


“To understand a proverb, and the interpretation; the words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings,” is a quotation which, in an inde- 
finable way, occurs to one on reading the last Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. It is by no manner of means to be inferred 
that its contents are devoid of interest or lacking in abundance of 
material for reflection. On the contrary, any one reading it will be 
struck by the mass of laborious compilation which it presents, and 
its ingenuous, but perhaps more or less unintentional, adverse criticism, 
of the Commissioners themselves. The question of the increase of 
insanity need not detain -us, as the evidence in favour of the affir- 
mative is so conclusive that, to any impartial person at all acquainted 
with the subject, an assertion to the contrary would be absurd. There 
are, however, one or two other points in the Report to which attention 
may not unprofitably be drawn. 

The Commissioners regret the insanitary conditions in many 
asylums. Under this head seventeen institutions are specially 
named. Many of them, be it noted, are old; and in the present 
overcrowded condition, which is apparently more or less common to 
all, it is perhaps not great matter for surprise that zymotic 
disease should occur—indeed, be prevalent—in these. That it does, 
however, and that notwithstanding re-drainage and fresh water 
supply on plans approved by the Secretary of State, would seem to 
imply that overcrowding, alone or in combination with a more or 
less permanent contamination of soil from previous prolonged foul 
saturation, is the cause. As regards the new asylums which the 
Commissioners describe as insanitary, the question which forcibly 
presents itself is, Have the original plans, passed nominally by the 
Secretary of State, but in reality by the Commissioners, been, after 
all, consistent with healthy sanitation? To take, for example, the 
Sunderland Asylum, opened in 1895. Speaking of it, we find the 
Commissioners saying, ‘‘ Its sanitary state cannot be described as 
satisfactory.” And again, commenting upon cases of septic diarrhoea, 
sore throat, and erysipelas, all of which had appeared during the 
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first year of the opening of the asylum: “ All of this seems to 
point distinctly to some grave sanitary fault, and the drains have 
already been found to be in a defective condition, none of them 
having been laid on concrete, although the foundation is clay.” 
Is it an unwarrantable assumption on our part, not regarding the 
Commissioners as beyond the likelihood of error, to attribute the 
fault in great measure tothem? Why did they not, when the plans 
were submitted for their approval, ascertain the nature of the soil 
upon which it was proposed to build the asylum, and stipulate that 
the drains should be laid in concrete? We can hardly imagine 
such an elementary principle in sanitation not occurring to thom, 
and can only regard the circumstance as a grave omission on their 


Ample past experience has to them apparently been profitless, and 
we look in vain for any indication that they in the least degree con- 
sider themselves culpable. True, they regret the insanitary state of 
the asylum, and recommend investigation by a sanitary expert. If 
the plans of asylums are to be passed by the Commissioners, then it 
is they who should be responsible for satisfactory sanitary conditions, 
at least for a longer period than one year. We wonder what the 
upshot of such deplorable blundering would be in other than official 
undertakings. Perhaps a complaint to the Secretary of State might 
be of some use in presenting this aspect of the question to their 
minds, 

We have selected this asylum as being one but recently opened. 
There are, however, others which may still be designated as new 
asylums, in which insanitary conditions resulting in outbreaks of 
specific diarrhoea prevail. 

Let us hope, however, that the most recent addition to accom- 
modation for lunatics, the Isle of Wight Asylum, will not be de- 
scribed in the next Report of the Commissioners as in a grave 
insanitary state. 

The sixteen cases of suicide (six in which the act was attempted 
prior to admission are not included here) we may regard, considering 
the total number of insane—over 99,000—as exceptionally small. 
Great praise is, we think, due to those in the immediate charge of 
such a class of patients, and they are to be congratulated on the 
watchful care which such a record would seem to indicate. The fact 
that the public only become aware of what happens, and never of 
what is prevented in asylums, should always be borne in mind in 
commenting upon such accidents, There is no doubt that the irk- 
someness of the system of constant supervision is a terrible trial 
both to patients and attendants, and is often, moreover, accom- 
panied in the former by a degree of irritability which renders them 
very difficult to deal with. Indeed it may be questioned in how 
far constant watching may not act prejudicially, by making a 
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patient all the more determined to accomplish his intention. The 
utility of supervision cards which are issued, stating that certain 
patients are always to be, so to speak, shadowed, is undeniable, but 
the Commissioners comment upon the exceptionally large number of 
such in some asylums. No doubt a wide latitude of discretionary 
power should be allowed to superintendents and their assistants in 
this matter ; and where constant supervision is productive of excep- 
tional irritation and annoyance, the judiciousness of substituting a 
general supervision or relaxing it altogether should be duly con- 
sidered. 

Regarding seclusion we think the Commissioners favour too 
much its non-employment. Coupled in the past with many abuses, 
there is a tendency in the present to associate its employment with 
such, and to consider it, if not a relic of barbarism, at least anti- 
quated and out of date. In many cases, however, we can imagine 
it most beneficial to the patient and conducive to the general peace 
and quietness of the ward. It avoids also that most pernicious form 
of restraint—for restraint it really amounts to—by ‘‘ holding.” A 
violent powerful lunatic is thus very liable to be injured himself or 
inflict injury on others. The practice of assigning one or more 
attendants or nurses to prevent by “‘ holding ” a patient from destroy- 
ing his or her clothing, removing surgical dressings, &c., is not we 
understand counted restraint. It is restraint though, and one of a 
very risky kind, 

We would suggest that the medical staff of the various asylums 
are perhaps better judges of the employment of restraint and seclu- 
sion than the Commissioners. We dismiss, of course, as a fairy 
tale the rumour which insinuates that a bench, with one or more 
persons seated on it, placed against a closed but wnlocked door is 
not seclusion. Such a proceeding would in fact only be substituting 
a human lock of so many pounds avoirdupois for a metal one. If 
the exercise of judgment and discretion is to be cramped and 
hampered by querulous comments, and by the irksome rules and 
regulations which from time to time are issued by the Commissioners, 
perhaps they would suggest substitutes that would meet their 
approval. Surely superintendents may be trusted to act in the best 
interests of the patients, and not employ restraint or seclusion with- 
out due consideration of the necessities of the case. Perhaps, 
however, it may be politic to sing as the Commissioners pipe. We 
also note that the Commissioners are more or less condemnatory of 
the employment of strong clothing. Why, in Heaven’s name, a 
patient addicted to the wilful destruction of wearing apparel should 
not be prevented from doing so by being clad in strong material 
beats ordinary comprehension. Barbarous, some say, and devoid of 
all feeling of kindness. We admit it is not esthetic, but are. 
inclined to consider it as less fraught with danger, for the reasons 
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already specified, than holding the patient, or otherwise persistently 
interfering with his destructive predilections. 

With one recommendation of the Commissioners we heartily 
agree. They advise legislative supervision over the feeble-minded, 
those who, as the law at present stands, cannot be certified or detained 
against their will. To be effective, however, compulsory detention 
must be adopted, for no scheme of moral suasion will ever avail. It 
would in our opinion be a step in the right direction, and would 
undoubtedly have an important influence in helping to arrest the 
alarming increase of insanity. The upbringing and moral environ- 
ments of the feeble-minded class are, to say the least of it, unsavoury ; 
and small wonder is it that they swell the ranks of “ unfortunates,” 
paupers, and criminals, in themselves and in their progeny. Owing, 
however, to that terrifying spectre “ liberty of the subject,” legislation 
has hitherto held aloof. When will it be courageous enough to. 
seriously consider the problem? As closely connected with legalised 
supervision and control of the feeble-minded, and with the increase. 
of insanity, cumulative or otherwise, we may mention that in’ Con- 
necticut a law was passed comparatively recently making it felony 
for a man or woman, epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded, to marry 
or cohabit when the woman is under forty-five years of age, the 
penalty being not less than three years’ imprisonment, and any 
aiding or abetting to either a fine or imprisonment for not less than 
a year. We can only hope that the time is not far distant when 
the subject in all its aspects will receive the consideration it merits. 
Any Commission of Inquiry, then, on the Lunacy question—and 
we believe there will be one—will do well to give the matter earnest 
thought, for at the present rate of increase we are well within the 
mark in stating that in another twenty years the number of insane 
will have increased to 150,000. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


History repeats, or is said to repeat, itself. That it does so in every 
case may with considerable show of reason be doubted. In particular 
the trend of events in the management of the insane and the pauper 
contingent of our population shows, as yet, no sign that the official 
pendulum, as represented by the governing bodies of these respective 
Departments, is approaching anything like stable equilibrium. On 
the contrary, the oscillations seem to increase in velocity, and each 
blue book is but a record of more extravagant and irregular motion. 
As a nation we are considered phlegmatic and endowed with 
exasperating placidity ; but recent articles in some of the newspapers 
and magazines indicate that public attention is being at length 
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arrested and speculation entertained as to whether, if not actually 
incompetent, Central Authority has not completely lost its head and 
run a-muck in the pursuit and indulgence of sentimental faddism. 
So far as this article is concerned a consideration of the lunacy 
problem will alone be dealt with. What relation an increase of 
pauperism bears to an increase of lunacy need not be here discussed. 
As, however, the factors heredity, alcoholism, and indigence embrace 
the principal causative elements of both conditions, it may be assumed, 
without actually quoting figures, that an increased pauper roll is 
likely to be accompanied by an increase in the number of the insane, 
That there is an actual increase is indubitable, notwithstanding the 
dogmatic but puerile asseverations of the Commissioners in Lunacy to 
the contrary. This has, on several occasions, been most clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. W. I. Corbet, M.P., and nothing further will 
be here attempted to strengthen his most damaging criticism and 
exposure of the ridiculous efforts to gloss over and explain away 
undeniable facts. One sentence only from the report just issued by 
the Commissioners: ‘We regret to have to report the very large 
increase of 2919 in the number of lunatics in England and Wales on 
January 1, 1897, over the corresponding number on January 1, 1896.” 
Mr. Corbet has made out a strong case; and were the Commissioners 
in Lunacy cross-examined on their own figures and the inferences they 
have drawn, & lamentable appearance might be predicted. 

Leaving, then, the question of the increase of lunacy where it now 
is, it may perhaps be of advantage, as more or less pertinent to the 
subject of Commissioners and the lunacy question in general, and not 
uninstructive to the ratepayer as an interested party, to consider 
briefly the expenditure involved in the maintenance of lunatics, and 
in the building, repair, and furnishing of asylums. To view it in fact 
from the standpoint of economics. 

The richest nation on earth, we are, to a certain extent, credited 
by other nations—equally civilised, but in the habit of tempering 
their emotions and sentimentalism with an alloy of common sense 
and justice to the general community—with being the most pau- 
perised on the face of the globe. In the matter of taxation our 
ratepayers are pliant, and too ready to yield to any cry that appeals 
to their sympathy, without ever stopping to consider its expedience 
or necessity. Hence the loophole, which is annually enlarged by 
official pressure urging and impelling extravagant and unnecessary 
expenditure. 

The insane, like the poor, we have ever with us—a burden with 
hereditary taint, increasing every year to an appalling extent—to 
remind the more fortunate of their duty to their fellow-creatures and 
that charity covers a multitude of sins. Quite right, and let such 
never escape our memory. Bat, looking at the subject from another 
point of view, the question naturally presents itself, Why build and 
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furnish in the most extravagant and costly style? Is there no 
happy medium by which the insane can be humanely cared for, but 
at a more reasonable cost, and one not entailing such a serious 
problem in the ratepayer’s domestic economy as to how much he 
must stint his own kith and kin to meet the drain on his income? 
There is. And as the Commissioners are evidently unwilling to 
admit the fact that insanity is increasing, but nevertheless reiterate 
increased accommodation as imperative, it is quite time that they 
have their attention drawn to the economical aspect of the question, 
whereby their recommendations may be accomplished at a more 
moderate cost than heretofore. But no; blue book after blue book 
teems with expressions of approval, recommendation, and sanction 
of expensive buildings and costly repairs and furnishings. When a 
grand piano is noted in a ward, the Commissioners beam approba- 
tion. When a floor is expensively carpeted, or covered with linoleam 
at 3s. 6d. a yard, their encomiums are boundless. Fondly does the 
superintendent congratulate himself, and in anticipatory imagination 
hear the thrilling words, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast ably carried out our extravagant ideas; we will make you 
one of us”—a Commissioner. _ A strong inducement to subordinate 
common sense and economy to extravagance! If the ward is still 
more luxurious in its garnishing, and overstocked with costly orna- 
ments and bric-d-brac, so much the better. When, in addition, it 
is occupied by the insane of the lowest social stratum, their com- 
mendation knows no bounds, and their official visit terminates in a 
eulogistic report, emphasising the necessity of keeping pace with the 
advance of science, and ingeniously suggesting a means of additional 
expenditure. So say the officials of the Board of Lunacy at their 
perfunctory annual visit. 

But, asks the sceptic, has all this lavish expenditure increased 
the cures? Does the rapidity and permanence of restoration to a 
state of mental health really depend so much on such trivialities as 
the shade of a curtain, the quality of a carpet, or the tone of a 
piano? Could the same results not have been obtained in wards 
plainly furnished; or is it essential that expensive overmantels, 
vases, flower-stands, and such like be distributed in lavish profusion, 
and some, moreover, oftener than not, only to serve as missiles of 
offence? It is no exaggeration to say that two-thirds of the per- 
manent residents in every pauper asylum care little for the luxurious 
furnishing around them, A considerable proportion, indeed, could 
not tell the difference between a palace and a stable-yard. 

Of recoverable cases, when reason is sufficiently restored, no 
gorgeous display will ever supplant the recollection of and yearning 
for their humble and, in many cases, unlovely homes. They 
are uncomfortable in the surrounding grandeur. They have never 
been accustomed to sit in plush-covered chairs, or take a siesta on 
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@ divan costing, it may be, a quarter of a year’s wage. The tout 
ensemble, in fact, is too bewildering. The intellectual feast and 
influence of refining surroundings are wasted. No resemblance to a 
humble home can be traced in this gorgeous display reeking of 
money. Admitted that his taste for costly garnishing is aroused, 
he has not, and never can have, the means to indulge the desires 
thus injudiciously stimulated. And if his longings are more than 
evanescent they are likely to beget discontent. If he be discharged 
with the memory of an abode clean, neat, and furnished in a style 
such as his own income would enable him to imitate, the necessary 
end has been attained. In fact, shortly put, the official craze of 
extravagance has been allowed such scope as to overshoot the mark 
and outstrip all reasonableness. 

It is, indeed, a travesty to assert that the present method of fur- 
nishing pauper asylums is calculated to recall in the least degree, 
either to the permanently damaged intellect or to the reason which 
has happily been restored, the memory of what home in the labouring 
classes is or ever can be. The wards are furnished at the extreme 
pole of the social status of their occupants, Itis not beyond the mark 
to state that many of the wards of the private and richly endowed 
asylums for the wealthy classes cannot compare, in either appearance 
or profuse and expensive furnishing, to those of some pauper asylums 
to which the labourer with his pound a week wage is sent, 

Let us take a cursory glance at the expenditure in pauper asylums 
as furnished by the Commissioners’ Reports. 

In the Report of the Scotch Commissioners 1895-96, in the 
section giving the average annual expenditure for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics, they say the increased expenditure is the natural 
outcome of the legislation of 1857—the provision of sufficient 
accommodation for pauper lunatics. The maximum annual cost per 
patient was attained in the quinquenniad 1874-79, when all the 
district asylums now in existence had been erected, and was 
£24 6s. 5d. From that period onwards, the report goes on to state, 
the total expenditure is due, not to a larger expenditure on each 
patient, but to an increase in numbers. The fact is a self-evident 
one, an increase in the number of patients being naturally attended 
by an increase in the total expenditure. One, however, would at 
least expect that with the great increase in numbers from then up till 
now, the cost per head would have undergone. a greater reduction 
than it has; 17s. 2d. per head is all that has been effected in this 
respect, and the rise of 4s. 4d. per head in the financial year 
1895-96, as compared with the cost per head of the preceeding one, 
the Commissioners term insignificant. The increased total main- 
tenance expenditure between the two years 1894—95 and 1895-96 is 
£9526, and this for an increase of 371 pauper lunatics. The 
insignificant rise in the cost calculated on the increase of 371 lunatics 
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is, perhaps, not much in itself, but when it is considered that an 
increase in the number of inmates in institutions which have been for 
any length of time in existence is usually attended by a diminution 
in the cost per head, the fact becomes significant. Again, the 
increased expenditure in boarding-out patients is now almost double 
what it was. This is owing to the fact that they are boarded with 
unrelated persons, who not unnaturally desire to make a profit, for it 
is difficult to conceive of any one who would keep in his own home 
an unrelated lunatic from purely philanthropic motives. The board- 
ing-out system is a favourite one with the Scotch Commissioners, and 
we do not wish to challenge its merits. None the less, however, is 
the system, as at present carried out, an extravagance. If people 
are unwilling to be hampered with their insane relatives, an asylum 
is provided for the purpose, and to it lunatics should be sent, and not 
increase the burden on the already overstrained ratepayer in boarding 
them with strangers at a greater expense. If relatives, on the other 
hand, do not object, and the patient is a suitable one, then by all 
means board them out with them, but only an allowance equal to the 
cost of maintenance in the asylum should be granted. 

We would also note under the heading of Maintenance Expenditure 
‘on pauper lunatics, not only the great variation in regard to the cost 
per patient in different counties, even in institutions in the same 
county, but also the difference in the cost per patient of the various 
items, food, clothing, &c., which go to make up the maintenance 
account. The difference in the daily cost per head is thus seen to 
be considerable. Taking the extremes it amounts to 7}d. in 
asylums, and 74d. in licensed wards of workhouses. Thus far we 
have discussed only the Maintenance Expenditure ; but to it must be 
added the Providing Expenditure, in order to get the total sum which 
our insane cost us. It should be mentioned, however, of the profits 
derived from private patients, that one-half goes to the relief of the 
Maintenance Expenditure, and the other half to the Special Assessment 
Fand, which furnishes the Providing Expenditure. 

The net Providing Expenditure for the year ending May 15, 1896, 
is £241,592. This sum would erect and luxuriously equip an 
asylum capable of accommodating at least 500 patients. And this 
every year! In view of a former statement in the report—viz., 
that it was not till the fourth quinquenniad had come to a close that 
all the district asylums now in existence had been erected—the 
circumstance appears anomalous. The explanation offered in the 
present, as well as in the past reports, is that the amount is owing | 
to the fact that three large asylums are in course of erection in 
Lanarkshire. We accept the explanation, and look forward to a 
future report which will say that owing to the completion of the 
said asylums the net outlay has materially fallen. 

Owing, however, to the numerous recommendations of the 
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Commissioners in their last report, as to the necessity of providing 
additional accommodation in almost all the asylums, a doubt assails 
us that our hope of a reduction will be illusory. Out of the net 
Providing Expenditure a sum of £12,910 was spent in the complete 
equipment of the various asylums and additions to them. As under 
this column appears in every report a considerable sum, we wonder 
when the equipment will be complete. From the maintenance 
account it appears that a sum of £4412 was expended in the replace 

ment and repair of what had been worn out or destroyed. But 
enough! the congratulatory statements of due regard being paid to 
economy would seem to be somewhat doubtful. The piping of the 
Commissioners seems, at all events, to have resulted in an abundant 
flow of shekels. 

Turning now to the Report of the English Commissioners, we 
find in it the same exhortations to spend and build. Under the 
heading of “ Provision for further Asylum Accommodation, Altera- 
tions, and Improvements,” we find an estimated expenditure of 
£868,202, and this exclusive of alterations and additions, the cost of 
which was io be under £1000. In the total expenditure table for 
the year ending March 31, 1896, the sum spent in building and 
repairs amounted to £491,591, and that on maintenance to more 
than £1,500,000. And yet the Commissioners have approved, even 
urged, the further expenditure of over £800,000 on additional 
accommodation. 

The average weekly cost per patient in county and burgh asylums 
taken together is 8s. 10{d., though the cost is slightly over 8d. per 
head more in the latter compared with the former institutions. We 
may, however, congratulate ourselves on a reduction of lid. per 
head per week as compared with that of the preceding year. It 
may also be noted here, as in the Scotch asylums, the variation 
which exists in the cost per patient of the several items which go to 
make up the maintenance account, even in the same county. For 
example, one would like to know why the cost of provisions at 
Colney Hatch is 2s. 9d. and at Cane Hill 3s. 24d. per head. In 
comparatively few of the asylums is the weekly cost under 8s., and 
in only two isit under 7s. The fact that the Commissioners do not 
specially allude to the patients being starved or insufficiently clad in 
the instances in which the weekly cost is under 8s. is of itself sug- 
gestive. If a patient can be kept comfortably on between 7s. and 
8s. per week, is there any reason why more should be spent ? Con- 
sidering that every year adds to the number of lunatics it is expe- 
dient that attention should be drawn tothis. As in the Scotch and 
English report, so in the Irish, there is abundant evidence of 
increased expenditure in erecting new and adding to old asylums. 
The total expenditure for 13,735 lunatics was £321,914, and the 
net annual cost per head was £22 10s. 8d,a slight excess over 
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that of the preceding year. Of the Maintenance Expenditure pretty 
much the same remarks may be made of the Irish as of the Scotch 
and English asylams—-viz., the great variation in the cost per head 
in different asylums. As extremes we may take the Mullingar 
Asylum with an average cost per head per annum of £28 4s. 6d. 
and the Kilkenny Asylum, where it is £18 0s. 10d. In both we 
presume the welfare of the patients is the main object, but we fail 
to see why this should require £10 per annum more in one asylum 
as opposed to another. In conclusion, we would express the hope 
that the Commissioners would duly consider in their recommenda- 
tions the interests of the ratepayers. Architectural beauty and 
expensive furnishings are not always guarantees of a well-managed 
asylum, nor are they at all necessary for treatment. 
HaGucu. 





MRS. OLIPHANT AS A REALIST. 


THE long literary career which has just closed with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
regretted death is one of extreme, and, in some respects, of unique 
interest. As a whole it stands by itself in our literary annals. 
The author of the Chronicles of Carlingford has been a classic since: 
the ’sixties. From the time that those famous sketches of society 
appeared in Blackwood’s her position in our foremost rank of novelists 
has been assured, and she has maintained it in an unbroken series of 
novels through all the ensuing years; in thirty-five years more than 
sixty important novels have come from her pen—a most wonderful 
record in point of fertility and industry, but still more so if we 
consider the quality and characteristics of the work. Its unity, its. 
equable manifestation of the same qualities and characteristics, are 
as remarkable as its amount. Mrs. Oliphant is no older in the 
Ways of Life than she was in Salem Chapel. One of the books in 
which she displays most sympathy with youth and love is Kirsteen, 
which belongs to the nineties; and, on her other side, compare as. 
studies of family selfishness Zhe Cuckoo in the Nest of 1892 and the 
Doctor's Family, which came out exactly thirty years before. Each 
shows exactly the same manner of looking at life, calm, unbiassed, 
with an acute perception of both the good and the evil in human 
nature, but always and ever most tolerant and kindly in her per- 
ception of it. The people in her books change a little as years go 
on and the outside fashions of youths and maidens alter, but the 
observer who chronicles them seems never to alter. And what a 
wonderfully impartial observer it is! Mrs. Oliphant is so exactly 
truthful that she has hardly had full praise given her for her truth-. 
falness ; her men and women are so absolutely the men and women 
of real life that it almost seems as if no art need have gone to their 
making: they are so very real that we have forgotten to call their: 
creator a realist. Yet if by realism we mean, not a particular 
mannerism nor the acceptance of any particular catchword, but what. 
it ought to mean, the habit of depicting men and women exactly as 
they are—a sight free from illusion, a hand inapt at exaggeration or 
suppression, and a disposition to use these gifts freely and simply— 
then there has never been a more uncompromising realist than 
Mrs, Oliphant. 
No one is further than is she from making, or from trying to 
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make, a flattering picture of life. She does not underline her 
sombre passages, or draw her readers’ attention to the fact that in 
this or that personage she has ventured to draw an undilutedly bad 
character; but she is equally far from obeying the dictates of those 
very pessimistic readers who require their authors to look through 
frankly optimistic spectacles, paying human nature the very bad 
compliment of holding that it must be falsified to be made endurable. 
Mrs. Oliphant has never denied the shadows, and has introduced 
them into her pictures in due proportion ; and when, now and then, 
she is in the mood to draw a bad character, how relentlessly truthful 
she can be! In all our fiction there is scarcely a more odious 
picture of unlovely old age than is given in Old Mr. Tredyold, pub- 
lished last year ; and it is not the physical or mental weaknesses, the 
accidents of senility, that disgusts us, but the utter sordidness of the 
man’s soul. And who, except Mrs. Oliphant, would have ventured 
on such a conclusion to this story, a conclusion so entirely at variance 
with the requirements of poetic justice? The old wretch has one 
daughter fully worthy of him, who, being offered a bribe to give up 
her lover, takes that bribe in order to elope with him more comfort- 
ably, and then, with a stupidity born of intense selfishness, cannot 
be made to believe that she is to be disinherited : nor indeed is she, 
for in the end the father dies with his long-planned piece of shameless 
injustice unrevoked, and the daughter who has stayed with him gets 
@ pittance, while his wealth goes to her whom to mention in his 
presence was to provoke a string of curses. The family lawyer in 
the story wonders whether it was mere forgetfulness, or utter 
cynicism, that kept the old man from altering his will ; at any rate, 
the conclusion is entirely in keeping with a book which, had it 
come from another author, would probably have provoked some 
protest for its sombreness. 

There is a contrast in Mrs. Oliphant’s career which is just of the 
sort that she herself loved to trace in her characters. Mrs. Burton, 
the millionaire’s wife in At His Gates, is a good example of these 
contrasts, observable only to those who look below the surface. 
Mrs. Burton ‘ thought meanly of human nature, and did not believe 
much in goodness; but she seldom disapproved, and never con- 
demned. She would smile, and cast about in her mind (unawares) 
for the motive of any doubtful action, and generally ended by finding 
out that it was ‘very natural,’ a sentence which procured her credit 
for large toleration and a most amiable disposition, but which sprang 
really from the cynical character of her mind. It did not seem to 
her worth while to censure or to sermonise. She did not believe in 
reformation, and incredulity was in her the twin-brother to despair ; 
but not a tragical despair. She took it all very calmly, not feeling 
that it was worth while to be disturbed by it; and went on uncon- 
sciously tracking out the mean motives, the poor pretensions, the 
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veiled selfishness, of all around her. And she was not aware that 
she herself was any better, nor did she claim superiority—nay, she 
would even track her own impulses back to their root, and smile at 
them, though with a certain bitterness. But all this was so properly 
cloaked over that nobody suspected it. People gave her credit for 
wisdom because she generally believed the worst, and was so very 
often right; but they thought her tolerant because she would take 
pains to show how it was nature that was in fault, and not the 
culprit. Nobody suspected the terrible little cynic, pitiless and 
hopeless that she was in her heart.” 

To apply this analysis of character, which is in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
best vein, and is one of her most typical passages, to herself person- 
ally, would be manifestly unjust; but there is much in it very 
suggestive of her career. She, too, has had credit given her for 
taking a more roseate view of life than is really the case, because she 
finds faults aud weaknesses “‘ very natural”; but the charitable- 
sounding verdict in her case springs, not from cynicism, but really 
and in truth from charity. She is very far from thinking meanly of 
human nature or disbelieving in goodness; but she too has been able 
in her books to expose mean motives, poor pretensions, and veiled 
selfishness, and to do so without protest, because she writes so com- 
pletely without animus. She sees the shortcomings of mankind as 
clearly as their good points, and does not hesitate to let both appear 
equally clearly in her books; and why should she? To her, in a 
very different sense from Mrs. Burton’s, these things are “very 
natural”; an immense toleration is the foundation of her insight, and 
she can be entirely trathful as a painter of men and women, because 
their foibles and errors do not fill her with impatience, but touch in 
her the compassion that springs from understanding. Even the 
odious “old Mr. Tredgold” provokes in her no anger or disgust, 
though he is not given a single redeeming quality: he is an excep- 
tionally repulsive character in her books, as, we may hope, he is in 
life; but he is within the bounds of her tolerance. Who but an 
immensely patient woman could have described with such minute- 
ness, yet with never the merest suspicion of unkindness in her tone, 
that petty domestic tyranny, the tyranny of the weak over the 
strong, which is exemplified in The Doctor's Family and many a 
succeeding novel? She knows so well the futility of the sacrifices 
which the energetic little Nettie is so absorbed in making, and how 
hopeless is the struggle against the irremediable selfishness of Fred 
and his wife ; yet no harshness creeps into her treatment of these 
poor creatures. Perhaps, had this story come late instead of early 
in her string of novels, the good fortune which relieves Nettie from 
her self-imposed burden might not have chanced so satisfactorily; 
but the general attitude, from first to last, remains unchanged. Tout 
comprendre, c’est towt pardonner is the noblest of mottoes ; and this 
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attitude of unwearied kindliness gives to Mrs. Oliphant as a novelist 
her most enduring claim on our faithful remembrance. 

It is when we classify her characters into groups that we see most 
clearly Mrs. Oliphant’s impartiality in their treatment. Take, for 
instance, her country gentlemen, of whom she has so many. Squire 
Wentworth, in Zhe Perpetual Curate, is a very attractive specimen of 
the best kind of old country gentieman—a man of honour to his 
finger-tips, who will do his duty, as far as he can see it, most whole- 
heartedly to his country, his children, and his Church. In Madonna 
Mary we have the old gentleman as bachelor, and again a favourable 
specimen ; Sir Edward is the loyalest of friends, and the dilettante 
tastes natural to his condition, and a certain fastidious delicacy of 
his own, endear him to our recollection. A very different personage, 
far more picturesque if less well-intentioned, and certainly less 
amiable, is Dramcarro, the grim father in Kirsteen, whom we forgive 
for many a domestic tyranny when he throws Lord John over the 
cliff. Sir Tom, who figures in two novels and gives his name to one, 
is a younger man, just the good-natured, slightly stupid fellow we 
should expect from his name, and he too, if not entirely immaculate, 
is always and at all points a gentleman. To our list of sympathetic 
portraits we may add Mr. Mountford, the wrong-headed father of the 
book Jn Trust, whose irritation at finding himself thwarted leads 
him, an honourable man, to act almost dishonourably. With 
Melmar, in the Laird of Norlaw, we come to the country gentleman 
with a strong dash of boor; the father of Harry Joscelyn is very 
much of the boor and hardly anything of the gentleman; while 
Squire Mitford, in The Second Son, is a boor at heart while gentle- 
man outside. Pat Torrance, in the Ladies Lindores, is a boor with 
something of the villain added, while the youngest Mitford, Stephen, 
is an unmitigated cur. It cannot be said that these selected names, 
which might be largely added to, do not stand for a very thorough 
representation of the genus country gentleman; for not only are 
good and bad very. fairly proportioned, but in each the salient faults 
and virtues are extremely characteristic of the class. No one is less 
disposed than Mrs. Oliphant to quarrel with the status quo, and the 
position of the squire of the parish is evidently one that pleases her ; 
far from making any attack on it, her stories are generally meant to 
prove that any interference with old customs, of primogeniture, &c., 
is ill-advised. The Squire Mitford mentioned above, who disinherits 
his eldest son for threatening to marry a gamekeeper’s daughter, and 
settles the estate, the second protesting, on the third, dies of his 
disgust and contempt at finding that this youngest son has done even 
worse than his brother: he has not only attempted to ruin the girl 
{which his father could have forgiven easily enough), he has failed 
and let his failure become public property. If things had been 
allowed to take their natural course the estate would have gone to 
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the second son, as the elder dies, and the great wish of the Squire's 
heart, the amalgamation of his patrimony with the lands of the 
heiress, would have been an accomplished fact. This is a moral 
which we meet with again and again in Mrs. Oliphant’s books, and 
it shows how far she is from any wish to attack established institu- 
tions. But her portraits are like photographs—you may argue from 
them as from evidence, her own private prepossessions being never- 
suffered to prove a distorting medium ; and it must be confessed that 
her country squires, when we pass them in review, show plainly 
enough the drawbacks of the family and social customs that place so 
much power in the hands of one man, All those that are unamiable 
are suffering, partly at least, from this cause; Drumcarro, Joscelyn, 
Mitford, Torrance, Mountford, all would have been pleasanter if nos 
better men if their daily life had brought them at every turn into 
contact with their equals. Jn Trust especially is an illustration of 
the deteriorating effects of an arbitrary situation. Mr. Mountford is 
in the main a good man and a good-natured, but he cannot brook to 
have bis desires thwarted; and when his eldest daughter, Anne, 
becomes engaged to a young man of whom he disapproves, as being 
of no family, he immediately makes a will leaving, not only his own 
estate, but Anne’s mother’s fortune, to his daughter by a second wife— 
an act not only closely bordering upon the dishonourable, but also- 
decidedly foolish, for he makes no stipulation whatever as to the 
younger daughter’s marriage. As a matter of fact, she in the end 
takes the curate, while Anne makes the grand match—a conclusion to 
the whole matter which, as the family friends remark, ought to make 
the father turn in his grave. Yet this father is sincerely fond of his 
daughters—a very life-like mixture of wrong-headedness and good 
intentions, 

No one is so kindly a critic as Mrs. Oliphant of the weaknesses of 
our poor humanity, or quicker to see how often they are entwined 
with its good ; direct vice she rarely admits into her plots, but the 
heroic aspects of life figure there as seldom. Her characters are 
seldom cast in a grand mould, and this, it is to be feared, will be 
something of a hindrance to her future reputation, for nothing is a 
greater help to the public memory than the close association of an 
author’s name with his principal characters. The mention of her 
name does not immediately call into mind certain of her creaticns, 
as George Eliot’s name recalls Maggie Tulliver, or Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp. Her temperament leads her to give us in a novel a number 
of characters equally worked up, rather than one or two striking 
figures. Yet there are many instances that show that she had the 
poetic feeling that is necessary for the conception of a grand 
character. Who that has ever read their story could forget Diarmid 
and Ailie in The Minister’s Wife, or Meredith in the Son of the Soil, 
or Drumcarro, Kirsteen’s tempestuous father, the old giant who 
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neglects and tyrannises over his daughters, but promptly throws 
Lord John over the cliff the moment he suspects him of trifling with 
one of them, and then dies of the excitement, though not in the least 
of compunction for the deed ? 

Mrs. Oliphant’s religious studies are always marked by fine insight, 
and she can sometimes venture on the supernatural with marked 
success; her Beleaguered City is a book apart, and, on a lower level, 
The Wizard's Son is a wonderfully happy introduction of the marvel- 
lous, yet these books yield us no single striking character. That 
much-cultivated department of the novelist’s province, romance, is 
little cultivated by her; hardly one of her books can, in the proper 
sense of the word, be called a love-story, Kirsteen being perhaps the 
nearest to one, for in that book, though one of the lovers is out of 
the story almost from the beginning, we are made to feel that it does 
really matter a great deal to the two young people’s happiness 
whether they are brought together again or no. It certainly adds 
something to the naturalness of the atmosphere in these books that. 
in them we see the lovers with their friends’ eyes rather than their 
own; we see so plainly the share that propinquity (that greatest of 
match-makers) has had in bringing them together, and the suit- 
ability of circumstances in their lot pleases us as muchas their 
suitability of temper. They are never glorified figures, nor are we 
persuaded, in the usual fashion, that this particular youth and 
maiden are supremely fitted for each other. The girls in these stories 
are almost always nice girls, modest, sensible, and spirited, in no way 
extraordinary, but never mere copies of each other; her young men 
vary between two types, the good-humoured but prosaic Ned Burton 
in At His Gates, and the more interesting but ineffective hero, such 
as Fanshawe in May, Everard in Whiteladies, and many another. 
Poor Lady Car’s lover and husband, Edward Beaufort, and the elder 
Penton, who is The Poor Gentleman, are variations of this type at an 
older age. In the earlier books there are, indeed, two young men 
on behalf of whom our sympathies are more strongly enlisted = 
Arthur Vincent, the young pastor of Salem Chapel,-is one, but a 
still more striking exception to the rule is the Perpetual Curate 
himself, who makes really a most manful struggle against his diffi- 
culties, and is altogether a very fine young fellow in spite of a foible 
or two. Bat Arthur Vincent’s love affair is a mere following of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and Wentworth’s Lucy remains but a shadow, so 
that neither of these two books can be regarded as a very satisfactory 
love-story. It is very characteristic of Mrs. Oliphant that in nearly 
every case the match-making is avowedly a subordinate interest, 
while some family question takes the principal place. The stories 
which turn on the disposal of an estate are a large fraction of the 
whole: May, Whiteladies, Valentine and his Brother, Young Mus- 
_ grave, He that will not, &c., The Second Son, The Poor Gentleman, 
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The Heir-Apparent, The Cuckoo in the Nest, Old Mr. Tredgold ; in 
Hester the family fortunes are bound up in a bank; stories turning 
on wills are Zhe Three Brothers, In Trust, It was a Lover and his 
Lass, The Greatest Heiress in England, Madam. And, with the more 
practical interest throwing the sentimental into the background, we 
naturally find the more mature among her dramatis persone eclipsing 
the young ones. 

The sorrows of middle age, so much more poignant than the 
passionate griefs of the calf-love period, are Mrs. Oliphant’s peculiar 
property. Lady Car's story stands for so many tragedies in real 
life—the disillusionment which comes to her from the husband who 
was to have been her hero, the foreknown bitterness of watching the 
son develop into a likeness of his father. More common, so common 
and ordained of nature that the sufferers themselves do not ask for 
pity, is the mother’s sorrow in Harry Joscelyn— She saw her 
children now and then, and they were all happy and in no need of 
her. What could any woman want more?” Her last-published book, 
Ways of Life, describes the artist's especial tragedy : there is some- 
thing rather painful in the fact that the last book to be issued in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s name should be this story of the middle-aged 
painter, who knows himself to be in full possession of his talent, 
yet feels himself hopelessly old-fashioned and on the ebb of the tide ; 
but the coincidence is in appearance more than in reality, Mr. Sand- 
ford’s story having come out in a magazine a year or two ago. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s old maids are more interesting than her young ones and 
more varied ; the Perpetual Curate’s aunts are far more real to the 
reader than his sweetheart ; the strenuous if prejudiced Catharine 
Vernon eclipses her young relative, Hester,as Madam does her step- 
daughter. Mrs. Oliphant reverses the novelist’s natural bias in 
favour of youth; her older men are more likeable than her boys, 
and some of her most attaching women characters, such as Lady Car 
and Evelyn in The Railway Man and his Children, have left their 
youth behind them. 

It is very characteristic of Mrs. Oliphant that when, as very rarely 
happens, there is something of the sensational in her plot, it is on 
very unexpected persons that the sensation centres, Sensational in 
spirit and treatment she cannot be, but the few occasions on which 
she approaches the sensational in theme markedly illustrate her 
unconventionality. Madonna Mary is the story of a most esteemed 
and beloved lady who lives for years on the brink of a precipice, 
knowing that at any moment her elder children may be branded 
with the unjust stain of illegitimacy; and at last it is her own son 
who brings the accusation against her. In Madam we have suspicion 
attaching itself to a matron equally honoured and loved, of appa- 
rently still firmer position socially. How conventional we are apt to. 
be in our judgment of the men and women in fiction was shown 
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curiously when this book came out, some objecting, as unnatural, to 
Madam’s renunciation of her child on her second marriage. She 
might have murdered it with the very best of literary precedents ; 
but that a woman may love her children and yet be not quite pre- 
pared to spoil her whole life rather than part with them does not 
seem natural to some readers. That Mrs. Oliphant herself did not 
think it unnatural is shown by her using the same incident on a 
later occasion, Lady Denzil, one of the sweetest of the Neighbours on 
the Green, having given up her child under stress of just the same 
temptation. It is precisely this conflict of desires, the mother’s love 
not strong enough to kill all ambition or prudence, yet strong enough 
to fill with hunger all the after life, which seemed to this student of 
the human heart so pitifully natural. With Whiteladies we get the 
elderly lady of irreproachable habits surprised into real wrongdoing. 
Very natural is the account of how Miss Susan, the ruler of White- 
ladies and the guide to whom the parish and all her young relations 
look for direction, finds herself in a moment, and without any 
previous intention, not only conniving at but instigating a family 
fraud, moved thereto by her passionate interest in the family feud ; 
and there is delightful truth and humour in the account of her sub- 
sequent mingled remorse and exultation and her later punishment. 
None of Mrs. Oliphant’s oooks can be re-read with more pleasure 
than this, for the freshness and truth of the rendering of Miss Susan 
and the quiet humour which fills every page. In the story of the 
Heir-Apparent and the Heir- Presumptive we have at last even crime, 
and here again it is the irreproachable matron and leader of society 
who is the chief actor in the drama. Murder, black as Lady Mac- 
beth’s, has been in this woman’s heart for all the years that her 
young kinsman, the obstacle to her children’s advancement, has been 
under her roof, and if at the last the wish does not pass into action 
it is only because her hand is stayed. That extensive picture- 
gallery of Mrs. Oliphant, which includes so many estimable wives 
and mothers, would not be complete without this example of over- 
mastering social and maternal ambition. 

What a wonderfully full portrait-gallery hers is! If there are 
few portraits in it of very exceptional physiognomy, it embraces 
every variety of our every-day folk in their ordinary habit, and no 
artist has given these with more fidelity and minuteness. It might 
have been thought that this art, so unflinchingly truthful, yet so 
completely free from the spice of truth, satire, would not be 
sufficiently appreciated ; but Mrs. Oliphant’s early recognition by the 
reading public and her enduring popularity are happy tokens, and 
prove again, if further proof were necessary, that nothing in litera- 
ture is so sure of success as honesty of workmanship. Mrs. Oliphant 
has followed the natural bent of her talent, making no concessions 
to the supposed demands of the public either on the point of sensa- 
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tion or of sentiment, and the restlt has shown her wisdom. Whether 
many generations will continue to hold her in remembrance, and, 
better still, to read her, is a matter on which it is idle to, speculate ; 
we ourselves allow so many novelists of so varied talent to lie for- 
gotten on their shelves, But here again there seems to be no better 
merit in which to trust than this one of truthfulness. Where any- 
thing of the false has been allowed to creep in, though an author's 
contemporaries may like him the better for it, the flaw is bound to 
show in time; and it is just on these two sides, of sensation and of 
sentiment, that the novelist is likely to be led into falsity. Dickens’ 
wonderful exaggerations, full of genius as they are, already are 
turning that enchanted country of his into too much of a fairyland ; 
and how unreadable is the stale sentiment of a Lytton! To put too 
much of even absolutely genuine sentiment into a book is a some- 
what dangerous proceeding, and there are many fine passages in 
George Eliot’s novels which one is half inclined to wish away for 
that reason. But Mrs. Oliphant has steered very clear of these two 
dangers; and while people continue to be interested in reading 
about men and women there seems to be no reason why they should 
not continue to read the books in which her men and women are so 
well described. 
GERTRUDE SLATER. 





HISTORY AMONG THE ARABS. 


WHEN we open the history of the seventh century we find Cimmerian 
darkness brooding over Christendom, the Eastern and the Western 
Empire either a prey to deadly religious controversies or lapped in 
voluptuous indolence, But memorable was this century, for it 
witnessed some of the most strange revolutions in the history of the 
world. It saw the rise of the Saracens, the humiliation of Heraklius, 
and the final overthrow of the.Sassanides. Meanwhile, in East and 
West alike, the intellectual twilight was deepening into darkness : 
till the accession of Charlemagne, Gregory of Tours and F'redegarius 
stand out as almost the only historians of the West. In the Eastern 
Empire it was much the same: after the comparative fulness and 
excellence of Procopius and Agathias there followed a century and 
a half of provoking reticence. 

In Constantinople, as elsewhere, so potent was the influence of 
extreme religious orthodoxy that it laid its hold even on the 
Emperors of the East; and the successors of Trajan and Severus 
dictated dogmas and fashioned creeds when they would have been 
better occupied in warding off the Saracen invasion on the one 
hand, and the marauding excursions of the Northern tribes on the 
other. 

From the high places of the Empire the spirit of religious con- 
troversy made its way into all quarters and amongst all ranks; rich 
and poor alike were agreed in regarding Church matters as the most 
vital interest in the world. It was this tendency that Constans II. 
tried to battle against.' Such a state of affairs was indeed of evil 
augury for the future. 

If we turn to the West, we find that the monasticism introduced 
by St. Benedict quickened religious sentiments anew. The monks 
made the absorbing interests of their life fasting, prayer, and other 
austere practices, which in later ages have become ridiculous in the 
eyes of mankind. Cut off from the world of reality, constantly 
pondering over the grim problems of religion, they soon reduced 
themselves to a frame of mind in which they saw strange visions, 
and readily reported as divine portents what their rude and unso- 
phisticated minds saw or imagined. By this system of monasticism 
popular religion drifted into another channel; and well has Milman 

1 Prof, Bury, Later Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 304. 
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remarked that religion, chiefly through monasticism, conspired with 
barbarism to throw back mankind into a second childhood.’ Thus 
it is obvious that society at this time was entering on a new stadium, 
and was by degrees surrendering itself to the dominion of religion. 
The gods of the Romans and the powerful Woden had yielded to 
Christ, and in the time to come it was He who was to rule 
humanity. 

The most striking feature of this age is its credulous orthodoxy, 
which considered the spirit of respectful independence in religious 
matters as equivalent to heresy. 

The spirit of the age, indeed, is reflected in the historians, and 
has greatly coloured their judgment. Hence the monkish chronicles 
give a pre-eminent place to the account of miracles and prodigies. 
Raymond of Agile is a most perfect example of this. The reader 
will, indeed, express his astonishment at the long details relating to 
the discovery of the Holy Lance, and the frequent accounts of the 
dreams on which the pious chaplain of the Count of St. Giles, and 
Toulouse loves to dwell, and from which he is always unwilling to 
turn aside. In Raymond, indeed, are summed up the various 
characteristics of medizval historians. 

We shall now leave Europe prostrate under the lash of religious 
rivalry and barbarous inroads, to glance at the condition of the Arabs, 

Indeed Arabia was then aroused to self-consciousness by the efforts 
of one solitary man—Mahomet. In the seventh century the nomadic 
Arabs emerge in the pride of national vigour, into the full daylight 
of history, and begin to play a brilliant réle in the civilisation of 
humanity. It is the activity of this nation in the field of history 
that we shall review in the following pages. 

In poetry we first find the faint glimmering of history. Ata 
certain stage of development the heroic deeds of all nations are 
celebrated and sung in poetry. Arabia, indeed, is no exception to 
this rule. 

Among the Arabs of the time of ignorance, writing was quite 
unknown; even the renowned Tarafa and famous Imr-il-kais—the 
authors of two “ Maallaka ”—could neither write nor read. Memory 
was then the sole repository of national literature and national 
exploits. Fortune, indeed, favoured the Arabs with a powerful 
memory; and perhaps we shall experience a feeling of surprise 
when we learn that Abul Kasim Hammad could recite at one sitting 
2900 Kasidas, being one hundred for every letter of the alphabet, 
all of which had been composed by poets who flourished before 
Mahomet.’ 

The celebrated Asmai, who lived in the time of Haroon, knew 
16,000 verses in the metre called rejiz, In a nation where memory 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 78. 
2 Chenery, Introduction to Hariri, p. 17. 
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was so powerful and love of literature so profound, it was only 
natural that the poets should receive rewards for their achievements 
either at the fair of Okaz or at the Court of Damascus. With the 
advancement of knowledge and progress of culture, the want of 
writing was strongly felt, and its introduction was only a question: 
of time. The art once acquired, a truly great epoch was inaugurated. 

Mahommedans have distinguished themselves in science, in mathe- 
matics, history, and philosophy; but it would not be far from truth 
to say that history was, of all subjects, thé one most encouraged and 
cultivated by them. Haji Khalifa mentions no less than 1200 his- 
torical books—leaving out many others which had suffered the 
wreck of time. We can indeed form a fair idea of the Arabian 
conception of history if we glance at its treatment by Tibri and 
Iben Alatir, Fakhri and Abulfeda, Sayouti and Ibn Khaldoun. It 
must be left to conjecture, and to conjecture alone, what loss 
Arabic history has sustained by the burning of the library of Cadhi 
Abu Thaleb-Hussain when that city was captured by Count Bertram 
of St. Giles,’ and of the books which were ungenerously consumed 
through the perverted zeal of Cardinal Ximenes. But if history 
has recorded these outrages on Arabic literature, and many more 
besides, it has also recorded the auspicious patronage of Abdul 
Malik and Hakam, Haroon and Mamoon, Noorunddin and Saladin. 
The help lent to literature by Moawiah was considerable; but to 
give it a still more generous impulse was reserved for his successors.’ 
Had it not been for Khalif Abdul Malik’ and Hisham we should 
perhaps have lost all the pre-Islamite literature ; and it was Hakam’s 
love of culture that diffused its its light in Spain, where, of all the 
Moslem countries, philosophy flourished and science blossomed freely. 
The services rendered to Arabic literature by Haroon and Mamoon 
are incalculable; suffice it to say that it was the Augustine age of 
Arabic letters. 

The age of Nooruddin marks an epoch in the history of Islam. 
A prince well versed in Hanefite jurisprudence, he gave an immense 
impetus to learning, and was the first to open the institution of 
Dar el Edl, an institution which has wreathed his name with an 
imperishable fame.* , 

Saladin was, indeed, a no less illustrious figure in the history of 
Islam : a warrior, a saint, and a philosopher, he combined in himself 
excellent qualities and manifold merits. Equally devoted to litera 
ture, vigorous in arms, and firm in religion, he is justly the hero 
of many pwans. Free from the vices of persecution and sensuality 
which darken the character of Charlemagne—free from the wanton 


1 Les Colonies Franques de Syrie, par Rey, p. 165. It was supposed to have con- 
tained three million volumes. See Smith’s notes to Gibbon, vol. vi. p. 338. 

2 Lyell in his Ancient Poetry of the Arabs mentions the poets who flourished under 
the Omyiads, p. xxxvii. 

% Dugal, Histoire des Philosophies Musulmanes, p. 186. 
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cruelties which sully the reputation of De Montfort, he well deserved 
the applause of Gibbon. A review of the institutions founded and 
the impulse given to literature by this prince will indeed justify the 
praise which he has earned from posterity. 

The justice of Saladin was even-handed, and the Malikes enjoyed 
under him as many privileges as the Shafites. He established a 
college under the name of Zain-ul-Tujjor for the Shafites, and at 
Jerusalem founded a hospital and a Kanquah,’ The Malikes also 
were favoured with a college at Grand Cairo.” 

Few Khalifas, indeed, have done so much for culture and enlighten- 
ment as the son of Ayoob. At the suggestion of Al Khubushani,’ 
he laid the foundation of Madrisaih Salahia, and as a recognition of 
the merit of that Shafite doctor appointed him as one of the pro- 
fessors. These and many other monuments were erected by Saladin 
—monuments of fame more enduring than brass. These were 
the advantages which cherished the growth of learning among 
the Arabs. 

We shall now proceed to examine their conception of history, and 
what were the duties which, according to them, devolved upon the 
historian. It will be remembered tbat before the eighteenth century 
few scholars were alive to the higher responsibilities of a historian. 
The age of transition from epic poetry to history is represented in 
Greece by the name of Herodotus, and at Rome by the name of Livy. 
Both of these authors possess great charm of style, and delight to 
dwell upon marvellous and picturesque events; but neither of them 
has much sense of historic truth, and both are influenced by super- 
stition. In Thucydides, in Polybius and Tacitus, however, philo- 
sophic history appeared among the ancients ; and, until the eighteenth 
century of our era, these authors were regarded as the great models 
of historical method and propriety. 

From that time dates the beginning of scientific history, whose 
founder, beyond all doubt, was Voltaire. But it will indeed be an 
injustice to the memory of William Tyre if we forget to mention him. 
He certainly deserves to be called the only historian between the age 
of Tacitus and the Renaissance who knew what history should aim 
at.‘ He is free from the useless digressions which impair the work 
of William of Malmesbury, and, in fact, which is the characteristic 
trait of all the medizval authors. 

The works of Du Haillon and Suly present the same failing and 
exhibit the same defects, Voltaire, as we have said, was. the first 
historian who was fully conscious of the historian’s duty. He 


1 He was the first who built a monastery for the Soofis.—Dasacy’s Christ. Arab. 
tom. i. p. 271. 

2 Ibn Khallikan, vol. iv. p. 547. 

5 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 645. See Sayouti, Husuul-Mohazera, vol. ii. p. 186. 

* See the article of Mr. Archer on the Council of Claremont, Scotch Review, Oct.- 
Nov. 1895. See also Guizot’s History of Civilisation in Europe, vol. i. pp. 153-4. 
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reformed not only history, but also dramas, and he endeavoured not 
so much to portray the passions of individuals as the spirit of the 
epoch." 

Although the Arabs will occupy an enduring place in the grateful 
recollection of posterity, yet it is worth noting that their historians 
never woke to the consciousness of their higher respousibilities. Their 
conception of history was that of a specious panorama, in which we 
may distinctly see the events carefully noted year by year, without 
reference to the causes which brought them about or the influence 
which they exerted on society. 

They are also completely devoid of the critical spirit, and very 
often have made history speak the language of legend. In an age 
abounding in supposed miracles and strange superstitions this is 
nothing uncommon. Authors of the medizval world also love to 
weave superstitious tales into a beautiful tapestry. Raymond, indeed, 
assures us that the Bishop of Puy, after his death, was seen joining 
the Crusaders in the celebration of the capture of Jerusalem. Ibn 
Khaldoon has re-echoed the modern sentiment when he accuses the 
generality of the Arab historians of being mere copyists, who take 
not the slightest trouble to inquire into the history of the nation 
whose deeds they relate. 

He bitterly laments the fact that some have so degraded history 
as to content themselves with merely mentioning the names of the 
kings and the number of years which they reigned.’ 

To every reader of Arab history the want of order and method 
seems a most serious defect. Facts are interspersed without any 
regard to method, and this is precisely the reason which makes the 
majority of the Arab historians difficult to handle. Ibn Khallikan, 
who has justly extorted the admiration of the great Orientalist 
Sir William Jones, has been unable to escape the general infection of 
his age. The arrangement of kis biographical dictionary is bad ; 
and perhaps the only exception to this rule is the ‘ Tabakat-us- 
Shafiyan,” or chronological list of eminent Shafite doctors. This 
manuscript contains four indexes, one for the names, one for the 
surnames, one for the patronymics, and one for the ethnics.’ 

Nor is the want of order and method the only serious defect of the 
Arabic authors : they also deal with threadbare accounts of the events 
more than with the intellectual and moral aspect of society. They 
are political partisans, like Sallust and Grote, but without the 
philosophic insight and profound depth of the English historian. In 
Sayouti‘ we perceive this element of partisanship most prominent ; 
so biased and prejudiced is he against the Fatemites of Egypt that he 

1 Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. ii. p. 303. 

* Ibn Khaldoun, Prolegomenes Historiques, pp. 5-9. 

3 Du Slane, Introduction to Jbn Khalhkan, vol. iv. p.16. 


4 Sayouti was born at Siyout in Egypt in 1445 and died in 1505.—Sedillot, Histoire 
_ des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 112. 
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would not even give them a place in his history. The reason which 
prompted him to ignore the history of over two hundred years was 
that he suspected the founder of the dynasty to have been of Majusi 
origin.' In his pages we shall search in vain for anything beyond mere 
facts and figures. He delights in relating irrelevant anecdotes, and 
sadly fails to convey to the reader the tendency of the age with which he 
concerns himself. In fine, he hardly deserves the name of a historian, 
and may well be described as a chronicler. With the exception of a 
few historians who range over a considerable area, the others content 
themselves with giving either the history of their native towns, or 
relating the events of a single dynasty. Thus, Ibu Hayan, for 
instance, deals with the Omeyan rule in Cordova,’ and Ibu Regig 
confines himself to the history of Africa. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention that the works of these 
historians are generally bespangled with over-wrought metaphors and 
written in rhythmic prose. This propensity is carried to such an 
extent that often the sense is obscured and facts are lost sight of in 
the mass of similes and metaphors so distasteful to the modern reader 
and so highly pleasing to the medisval. I may as well here cite as an 
example the History of Timur, “ which approaches nearer to the epic 
poem than to history.”* This defect, with many others, can be more 
justly imputed to the general current of the age than to the individual 
historian. 

In perusing the Arabic authors we shall, perhaps, stare with sur- 
prise at their unsuspecting minds, their extreme credulity, and their 
religious zeal. So completely were they bound by religious shackles 
that they believed everything they heard, and related with childlike 
simplicity everything they believed; but this charge can be laid at 
the door not only of the Arabians, but also of the Christian writers 
of the Middle Ages. If Abulfeda* indulges in hysterial extravagances. 
when he recapitulates the omens which announced the advent of 
Mahommed, we also read that the author of Gesta Francorum saw 
with his own eyes a disciplined army, conspicuous by white horses 
and white standards, descending from heaven under the tutelage of 
St. George, Mercurius, and Demetrius, to help the Crusaders against 
Curbara.’ Not only does the author of the Gesta fully relate these 
creations of his fancy, but Guibert of Nogent, in sketching the life 
of Mahommed, invents original tales which may certainly be called 
masterpieces of pious fraud and rank examples of ignorance.’ It is, 
perhaps, worth while to mention that the greater part of these 

1 See the controversy on this subject—Desacy, Christ. Arab. pp. 95-6; Proleg. of 
Ibn Khaldon, tom ii. p. 40, French translation; Sayouti, pp. 3-5, Calcutta edition. 


2 He was born at Ceuta and lived in the fourth century of the Hegira.—De Sacy, 


tom. i. p. 408. 
3 Chenery, p. 50. * Reiske ed. vol. i. 4-6. : 
5 Gesta Francorum, pp. 374-5. See Hagenmeyer. Le vrai et le faux sur Pierre 
? Hermite, pp. 77-88, gives some more examples of the credulity of the authors of this 
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ge. ; : ‘ 
6 Guibert de Nogent, pp. 24-31, in the Col/. des Memoirs, par Guizot, tom. xvi. 
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Arabic writers are mere compilers, from some ten or twelve principal 
authors.’ 

Ibn-al-Atir’s big work, Kamil ul Tavarkh, has served as a basis 
to many writers who have come after him. It commences with the 
Creation, and ends with the year 628 Hegira.’ The writer was born 
at Djezire, on the banks of the Tigris, but established his residence 
at Mossul. Although his work is most exhaustive, still the remark 
which has been applied to others applies to him with equal truth. 
He is also inclined too much towards orthodoxy, and is devoid of the 
first requisite of a historian—the power of weighing facts and of 
being, like Hallam, more of a judge than an advocate. Theology 
exercised most potent influence among the Arabs, and the impress 
of it we find not only in history, but also in philosophy. The famous 
Averrées consecrated his life to an attempt to reconcile philosophy 
with theology, and the historian Ibn Khaldoun strove, with equal 
zeal, to raise theology to the level of a science. 

Moh! has well remarked that the influence of theology was carried . 
to such an extent that liberty of thought completely perished among 
the Arabs; and thus began the decadence of the Mahommedan world, 
@ decadence which, though-it did not yet manifest itself, was at 
work, and which, though interrupted by brilliant epochs, was slowly 
undermining the basis of their greatness.’ Of all the Arab historians 
Ibn Khaldoun alone embodies in himself the character of a historian 
as well as a philosopher. Kahdi of Aleppo, who, after being alter- 
nately prisoner and confidant of Timoor, was willed by fate to out- 
shine all the other stars of the literary firmament. His Prolegomena 
is the work of the fourteenth century. When we analyse it in 
parts we are filled with amazement to see important questions so 
clearly handled and so thoroughly explained and dilated upon that it 
would do honour even to a historian of the present age. His 
distinction between the spiritual and the temporal power, his disser- 
tations on political economy, and his criticisms on dogmatic belief 
are highly creditable. 

He enters on his subject by commenting on the royal power, on 
the conditions of faith and the decadence of the empire, and on the 
causes that lead to national greatness. He discusses arts, among 
which he places medicine; then he passes on to science, at the head 
of which he places theology. In the same philosophic spirit he treats 
of the other sciences, as, for instance, of jurisprudence and logic. He 
mentions certain causes which directly affect the national temperament, 
and the foremost of all he thinks is climate. 

We have already quoted the views of Ibn Khaldoun on the defects 
of the Arab historians. He tries to remedy the evil, and says 


1 Condé’s History of Spain, introd. p. 11. 

2 Ibn-al—Atur’s history comes down to the year 1238 A.D. Abou Thaleb-Ali con- 
tinued it and brought it down to the year 1258.—Sedillot, tom. ii. p, 115. 
- ..* Mohl, Rapports de la Société Asiatique de Faris, tom. ii. p. 625. 
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that “ history deserves to be counted among the sciences.”’ In his 
work he develops this idea, and to a certain extent succeeds in 
placing history on a scientific basis. Ibn Khaldoun shared the 
general spirit of his age and acquiesced implicitly in the dictates 
of orthodoxy. 

Like the minds of his contemporaries, both Moslems and Christians, 
his was a surrendered mind. On questions of a debatable nature 
Arab historians display an orthodox resignation, and, instead of 
deciding the question according to their own judgment, they refer 
it to the wisdom of the Most High, with some such expression as 
that ‘God alone knows the truth.” This convenient method of 
despatching a question is more likely to amuse than to satisfy a 
modern mind. 

Previous to the fourteenth century the spirit of freedom of 
opinion had died out among the Arabs, and they were again falling 
into the fold of orthodoxy. 

Ibn Khaldoun is very fair and impartial, and this fact can be best 
illustrated by his chapter on the Arabs. He delineates their 
character in its naked truth, and even goes so far as to say that 
“the roughness of their manners has become to them a second 
nature, and one in which they find satisfaction, seeing that it ensures 
them freedom and independence ; but such a disposition is an obstacle 
to the progress of civilisation.” His chapter on the Arabs is ex- 
tremely valuable, as it embodies some most acute observations on 
their civilisation. Such is a short sketch of the work of the historian 
Ibn Khaldoun ; and if any Arab historian approaches the high ideal 
of modern scientific history it is he. 

We shall now proceed to examine the interesting preface of 
Fakhri.’ 

The first part treats of the principle of government, the qualities 
necessary to a king, the blemishes from which he ought to be free, 
and the respective duties of princes and of subjects. The precepts 
are illustrated by passages from the Koran, prophetic traditions, 
historical examples, and political quotations. 

The second part embraces the history, very briefly narrated, of the 
different Arab dynasties, commencing with the Khalifs, then follow- 
ing in chronological order those of the houses of the Omyads and 
the Abbasides. In the midst of their history the authors very 
laconically speak of the dynasty of Bouides and of the Saljoukians. 
Fakhri expresses truly Oriental ideas. He attributes to the king 
Divine rights, and places him in a circle of beings much higher than 
ordinary mortals. He even goes so far as to say that he should 
have a prayer which must be used by him alone. As it is interest- 
ing, I shall translate the passage: ‘‘O God, I flee to Thee from my 
own power and strength, and take refuge in Thy power and strength. ~ 


1 Ibn Khaldoun, Froleg. ITistorique, p.4. °% Dawalul Islamia, ed. Ahlwardt, Gotha. 
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I glorify Thee, who hast formed me from nothing, exalted me above 
most of the people, and entrusted me with the control of the people, 
and hast appointed me Thy vicegerent in Thy earth.” He urges 
many arguments in support of these sentiments which, I am afraid, 
space will not allow me to touch. 

Again, he wishes the king not solely to devote himself to any one 
branch of learning, but to be versatile, and to possess many-sided 
knowledge and information, so that he may benefit the company in 
which he may happen to sit.' Then he exhorts kings not to be 
hasty in giving orders for executions, especially in the case of a 
well-known person. The principle that the monarch should be the 
fountain-head of all commands, the centre from which all mandates 
should be issued, has, indeed, in all ages left the Mahommedan world 
at the mercy of an individual ruler. However, he approves of 
throwing eminent culprits into a dungeon, as their services may 
again be needed. He encourages the practice of putting the delin- 
quents into deep dungeons, providing them with proper food, fruits, 
jesters, ices, drinks, and soft rugs ; he would also place within their 
reach amusing books to beguile away their time. But, in spite of 
all these luxuries, news of them should be cut off from the people 
until their relations and companions are persuaded that they have 
perished. At the same time, he approves of capital punishment 
when circumstances warrant it, on the ground that the killing of 
one is better than leaving him till there is need of killing five, and 
SO on. 

Abulfeda, as we have already noticed, is very credulous and is 
also sadly wanting in precision. His work is very uninteresting, 
and throughout we hardly find an oasis to delight the eye of the 
wearied reader. Besides these defects, his work is nothing short of 
dry abridgment from other authors. 

After this brief survey we shall be justified in saying that, though 
we find in the Arab historians exhaustive accounts of battles, with a 
touch of glowing imagination and gorgeous drapery of fancy; though 
we find voluminous writers travelling through vast regions of events, 
yet we find neither the philosophic spirit of Grote nor the sifting and 
winnowing genius of Voltaire. Though we find their histories replete 
with facts and brimful of information, they unfortunately lack the 
order and method of Gibbon or Ranke; and though we find in their 
books a history of family feuds and political factions, sudden convul- 
sions and their suppression, expeditions and victories, we fail to find the 
history of the growth of mind and the development of ideas. 


S. Kaupa Buxusa. 


1 Fakhri, p. 20. 





THE ENGLISH AND SCOTCH JURY 
SYSTEMS IN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


THERE are many strong arguments for the view that the Scotch 
Jury System in criminal trials is right and the English one wrong. 
The chief differences between the two are these: (1) in England 
the jury must be unanimous, while in Scotland the verdict can be 
given by a majority ; and (2) in England the verdict must be either 
“ guilty” or “not guilty,” while in Scotland it may be “ guilty,” 
“ not guilty,” or ‘“‘ not proven,” 

It certainly appears to be a very strange way of getting at the 
truth to lock up a body of men together with the object of com- 
pelling them to agree. If they do not agree at first or after everyone 
has studied the facts of the case as much as he intends to do, what 
reason is there for believing that anything whatever can be gained 
by not taking their verdict then? It is not reasonable to believe 
that the men whose conclusions from the facts of the case are most 
nearly correct are necessarily the men who will convince the others, 
or who will bring them over to their side. It is quite as likely to 
be the reverse. Those who are unable to grasp the important 
points of the case and whose conclusions may, consequently, be 
absolutely worthless, may be the most stubborn, the least inclined 
to listen to argument, the most determined to have their own way. 
Men like these—or one man, for that is enough—wmay neutralise 
the sober judgment of sensible men, may prevent a right verdict 
being given, may cause either the giving of a wrong verdict or the 
discharge of the jury. It cannot be said that the jurymen whose 
views are correct are more likely to stand up for these than are 
the incompetent or unprincipled jurymen to stand up for theirs. 
The former may need all their time for their ordinary business, and 
may be thoroughly annoyed at having to serve on a jury; these 
things are very likely, almost certain. In these circumstances, if 
men are not guided by the highest principles of honour, or if they 
have not sufficient strength of character and will to act as their 
honour and conscience lead them, whatever sacrifices they may have 
to make, they will give way. We can easily conceive of a man 
who wishes and intends to give a verdict as his conscience tells 
him being unconsciously influenced by others and coming to the con- — 
clusion that, after all, they may be right—coming to this conclusion 
simply because he wishes to get the whole thing over as soon as 
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possible and to get back to his business. The stubborn are not 
necessarily those most likely to be right; nor are those who have the 
strongest wills; and jurymen may have some kind of relationship 
or connection with the accused, may be his friends or his enemies. 

There are, therefore, strong arguments for the view that there 
would be much more likelihood of the verdict of a jury in England 
being an honest one and a correct one than there is at present, were 
it taken whenever all the jurymen have studied the case-as much as 
they intend to do, and were a majority of the jurymen allowed to 
determine what that verdict is to be. This would be practically the 
same thing as to allow a jury, whenever it pleased, to bring in a 
verdict by a majority. It would very, very seldom happen ‘that a 
majority of jurymen who had come to their final conclusions, and 
who wished to give a verdict at once, would refuse to wait a little 
longer until the minority or some of them had studied the case as 
much as they wished to, though such a majority might refuse—as 
they ought to be allowed to do—-to remain with others, while these 
were not studying the case at all, but were simply determined to 
have their own way and were trying to get it as a result of tiring 
out some of the majority. Why should a man be placed in a posi- 
tion where he has only the alternative of being kept away all day 
from his business, and, perhaps, of being locked up all night, or of 
giving a verdict inconsistent with the dictates of his conscience ? 

_ And why should a man who found himself quite unable to come 
to any definite conclusion as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused be forced to either remain an indefinite time on a jury 
or give a verdict of “guilty,” or “not guilty”? The preceding 
arguments apply to this point also. Surely such a juryman 
ought to be allowed to give the only verdict he can honestly give—- 
“not proven.” If he finds the evidence so conflicting and so con- 
fusing that his mind leans neither to the view that the prisoner is 
guilty nor to the view that the prisoner is innocent, why should he 
have only the alternative of either assisting in getting that prisoner 
convicted, and, perhaps, in his being sent to the gallows, or of 
assisting in getting him acquitted and in letting him take his place 
again a free man in society when, perhaps, there is great reason to 
believe he is a murderer ? 

What has been advocated here in reference to the verdict being 
given by a majority of jurymen, and in reference to the verdict of 
‘not proven,” is the law and practice in Scotland. The Scotch 
law, however, does not allow a man who has been tried and set free 
as a result of a verdict of “not proven” being given to be tried 
again. There are arguments for the view that, when such a verdict 
has been given, and when, subsequently to the trial, material facts are 
for the first. time made known a second trial should take place. 


JOHN JOHNSTON. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Tue friends of the late Richard Lewis Nettleship, who so unhappily 
lost his life in an attempt to ascend Mont Blanc in 1892, have sought 
to preserve his memory by the publication of his Philosophical Lectures 
and Remains, to which is prefixed a brief biography by Mr. A. C. 
Bradley. These volumes will principally be of interest to those who 
knew Mr. Nettleship, as his life was bound up with the University 
of Oxford; for though at times he aspired to enter a larger field of 
work, some evident limitations of his nature held him back and he 
remained a University tutor. We cannot but think that the 
biography written by Mr. Bradley is unnecessarily candid in the 
exposure of the weaknesses of his subject, and that it would have 
been kinder to have left some things unsaid. After the short sketch 
of his life we get afew miscellaneous papers, probably not written 
for publication, on such subjects as ‘‘ Immortality,” ‘“ Pleasure,” 
“Spirit,” &c. These are not much more than loose thoughts, and 
strike us as superficial and to some extent as sophistical, About 
fifty pages of extracts from letters reveal a great deal of Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s inner nature and show that he thought on all subjects, religion 
included, with the most unrestricted freedom, and in his criticisms 
of current theology he was almost as outspoken as a freethought 
lecturer, though his criticisms generally were expressed in a more 
philosophical manner. Part of the first volume and the whole of 
the second are occupied with Mr. Nettleship’s writings and lectures 
on Plato. He had engaged to write a small book on Plato for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, but he could not keep 
within the necessary limits and the work was never completed. One 
of the intended chapters is here given in full, in which the author 
discusses in a sufficiently plain and lucid manner the more specifically 
ethical Dialogues of Plato. These pages are instructive but not 
particularly original or brilliant. The second volume is entirely 
taken up with Mr. Nettleship’s lectures on the Republic. In these 


1 Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship. Bdited, with a- 
Biographical Sketch, by A. C. Bradley and G. R. Benson. Twovols. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
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lectures the problems debated in that work are clearly stated and a 
good résumé given of the Dialogues, which will enable even those 
unfamiliar with that great work to obtain a fair notion of its contents 
and aim; but he will not find much to help him in the way of 
criticism. 

It is not surprising that Professor Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics* 
has reached a third edition. It is not only a work admirably adapted 
for the use of students, for whom it is primarily intended, but it 
will be found of very great service to the ordinarily well-informed 
man who has no intention of preparing for examination, but who 
might wish to make himself acquainted with a branch of philosophy 
of the highest practical as well as speculative importance. Professor 
Mackenzie is much more than a mere tutor, he is a moral teacher of 
the first class. But as an instructor he is unusually well fitted to be 
a guide to learners; he has so much skill in the arrangement of his 
materials as well as so much material at command, and he expounds 
his topics in so interesting a manner, that no careful reader can fail 
to be enlightened by a perusal of this moderate-sized volume ; while 
for the student uo better preparation for a study of greater works 
could be offered. In these days, when theological sanctions are losing 
their hold over educated men, the substitution of ethical authority 
in their place is imperatively needed, and religious teachers would 
not be unwise to study such a book as this. 

Professor Mackenzie has at his command a great power of illus- 
tration, the result of wide and sympathetic reading in the highest 
forms of literature; but he has made a slip in a quotation which 
appears twice in these pages as ‘‘ Hell is paved with good intentions,” 
in which there is no meaning. What Dr. Johnson said was, 
“ The road to hell is paved with good intentions,” which we all 
know to be very melancholy truth. 

One of the results of modern criticism is that people are beginning 
to find that the Bible? is an interesting book to read quite apart 
from its specifically religious use ; and Messrs, Macmillan & Co. are 
wisely providing them with an edition which, from a typographical 
point of view, it will be a pleasure to read. The text is that of the 
Authorised Version, which, though less accurate than the Revised 
Version, is undoubtedly of more literary interest. Mr. Mackail 
supplies an interesting account of the Authorised Version, from 
which he departs only in matters of form. Chapters and verses are 
happily omitted, and the paraphrasing is done upon an intelligent 
basis, A few corrections are made in obsolete modes of spelling, 


1 A Manual of Ethics. By John 8. Mackenzie, M.A. Third Edition (The University 
Tutorial Series). London: W. B. Clive, University Correspondence College Press. 


1897. 
2 The Holy Bible. (Eversley Series). To which is prefixed an Introduction by J. H. 


Mackail. ol. i—Genesis to Numbers. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
1897. 
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and the punctuation has’been brought up to date. The type is bold 
and the paper good. 

Dr. A. Smythe Palmer is the writer of an interesting dissertation 
on Babylonian Influence on the Bible, starting from the use of the 
word “ deep,” Hebrew ‘‘ Tchém,” in Genesis i. 2, ‘ Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” He holds that “ Tchim” is the equi- 
valent of the Assyrian word “‘ Tidmat,” and is the personification of 
chaos, the Abyss Sheol, Hades. But from ‘‘ Tidmat”’ is also derived 
the idea of Satan, the dragon, the sea, as a living, cruel monster. 
The discussion is interesting and deserves consideration. Dr, Palmer 
admits that the Genesis account of creation is derived from the 
Babylonian, indeed it can scarcely be questioned ; but he maintains, 
with other theologians, who are only halfway on the road to ration- 
alism, that the Hebrew writer was “ inspired” to select and revise 
the account, and he adopts the new theory that inspiration is 
“a certain Divine influence which directs human researches and assi- 
milates human modes of thought, freeing them from error, elevating 
them to a higher spiritual level, and utilising them for the imparta- 
tion of Divine truth.” On which hypothesis the higher critics 
themselves may claim to be inspired. But it is not our idea of 
inspiration. 

The new volume in the ‘Eras of the Church” series is 
The Age of the Renascence,? by Mr. Paul Van Dyke, with an Intro- 
duction by his brother, Mr. Henry Van Dyke. This series, though 
published in Edinburgh, appears to be made in America, as the 
writers all hail from the New World. As far as we have seen, the 
volumes make no pretence to originality, but may be regarded 
as moderately useful compilations; and in some of them, like the 
one before us, the author aims at showing the relation of the Church 
to the secular history of the period. This is a good idea, as eccle- 
siastical and civil policy were for centuries inextricably mixed up. 
For the purpose of study, however, too much is attempted, and in 
The Age of the Renascence we are hurried through a period of about 
200 years, and a mass of details are crowded into so short a space 
as to leave no clear impression upon the reader's mind. 

As The Growth of Christianity, by Joseph H. Crooker, is only a 
Sunday School manual and makes no pretence to be more than a 
mere outline of a vast subject, it does not lay itself open to the 
criticism due to more pretentious works. As an outline it is 
admirable, as the writer seizes upon salient points and traces the 
great currents of movement in the history of Christianity with 


1 Babylonian Influence onthe Bible and PopularBeliefs. A Comparative Study of 
Genesis i. andii. By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. London: David Nutt. 1897. 

2 The Age of the Renascence. ‘‘ Eras of the Christian Church.” By Paul Van Dyke. 
With an Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1897. 

3 The Growth of Christianity. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Chicago: Western 
Unitarian Sanday School Society. 
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considerable understanding of their inner meaning. The book is 
divided into twenty-two lessons, to each of which is prefixed a 
series of questions. Mr. Crooker’s religious ideal is “a free soul in 
a free Church in a free State.” Though the book is intended for 
schools, it is not below the attention of adults. 

We have also received from the University Correspondence College 
Press Questions on Logic, by H. Holman, M.A., and M. C. W. 
Irvine, M.A. This is intended as a companion to Mr. Welton’s 
Manual of Logic, and will be found very useful to teachers preparing 
students for examination, 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


English Local Government of To-day,’ by Dr. Milo Roy Maltbie, forms 
one of those excellent ‘ Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law,” edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, New York. Many of the problems of Local Government 
have been satisfactorily and successfully worked out in the United 
States. The relations of the town, the county, the school district, 
and the village, the one to the other, have, writes Dr. Maltbie, been 
successfully defined. The spheres of the national and commonwealth 
governments have been delimited by the Civil War, and the delimita- 
tion thus reached has been recognised by subsequent legislation ; 
but the relations between the various units and the State-Govern- 
ments have not been so satisfactorily determined, and the solution of 
this problem is becoming more urgent as time passes. Americans, 
adopting as they have most of their ideas of government from 
England, it is but natural that in the present case they should study 
and seek to understand how the similar problem has been solved in 
the latter country. Accordingly we have this valuable monograph, 
showing how in England the two opposing principles of centralisa- 
tion and decentralisation have been made to coalesce in one coherent 
system of local government. Prior to 1834 local self-government 
was practically unfettered, the judicial or legislative control being of 
the slightest. Since that date, however, the centralising principle 
gained the upper hand, enforced by means of a central administrative 
body. But the principle of decentralisation is still as strong as ever 
and is on the increase, and this point Dr. Maltbie does not seem to 
notice. The Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894 are examples 
of this, although the centralising principle was kept intact. By the 

1 English Local Government of To-day. A Study of the Relations of Central and 


Local Government. By Milo Roy Maltbie, Ph.D., sometime University Fellow in 
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combination of these principles, whilst uniformity and efficiency are 
secured, there exists the greatest freedom of action, and any 
extension taking place will be in the latter direction, although 
without any lessening of administrative supervision, Municipal 
government in the States is sadly in need of some such central 
administrative control, and if Dr. Maltbie can induce his countrymen 
to study and apply the principles of English local government he will 
have done good service for his country. 

Although the Crimean War was a sorry piece of business, and the 
policy which dictated it has for the present been relegated to the limbo 
of the past, the student of the Eastern Question will find much to 
enlighten him in Zhe Eastern Question :' a reprint of Letters, written 
1853-56, dealing with the events of the Crimean War, by 
Karl Marx, and edited by his daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
and her husband, Mr. Edward Aveling. These letters, editorial 
leaders, and articles were contributed by Karl Marx to the New Yori: 
Tribune, and are, as Engels said of his letters on the German 
Revolution, which appeared in the same paper, “ excellent specimens 
of that marvellous gift of Marx . . . of apprehending clearly the 
character, the significance, and the necessary consequences of great 
historical events at a time when those events are actually in course of 
taking place, or are only just completed.” The leading idea of the 
letters before us is that held by Marx and the Socialists generally — 
viz., that there are two forces at work in Europe, that of revolution, 
represented by the ideas of the French Revolution, and that of 
reaction, represented by the despotism of Russia, Accordingly, Marx 
regarded Russia as the great foe of progress and civilisation, but at 
the same time he had no faith in the regeneration of Turkey. We 
are not prepared to deny that Marx was not correct on both these 
points, and, indeed, even Lord Salisbury has recently confessed that 
as to the latter we put our money on the wrong horse. But it is now 
recognised that we have nothing to gain by fighting Russia, and in 
this we are harking back to the old Liberal policy of the early part 
of the century. We have, indeed, far more to gain by an open 
alliance with Russia, or, at any rate, by a definite understanding, 
than by allowing ourselves to be bullied and brow-beaten by such an 
anachronism in modern politics as the German Emperor. 

With all Marx’s faults and his extravagant abuse of high political 
personages, one cannot but admire the man’s strength of mind, his 
courage of his opinions, and his scorn and contempt for everything 
small, petty, and mean. Although many and great changes have 
taken place since these letters appeared, they are still valuable, not 
only for the elucidation of the past, but also for throwing a clearer 
light upon the present, as also upon the future. 


1 The Eastern Question. A Reprint of Letters, written 1853-56, dealing with the 
Events of the Crimean War. By Karl Marx. Edited by Eleanor Marx Aveling and 
Edward Aveling, B.Sc. Lond. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1897. 
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We have received the second edition of Mr. Frank Newbolt’s 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893,1 which consists of the statute carefully 
annotated, section by section, and a short digest of cases decided since 
January 1894, with an appendix containing cognate statutes. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. GeorGE M’Catt Tueat’s History of South Africa* is a work 
which is the result of enormous research and labour. It presents a 
vivid picture of the colonisation of South Africa by the Dutch. The 
character of Jan van Riebeek, who was the commander of the first 
Dutch expedition to Table Bay, is delineated with a stern realism 
which reminds one of the famous painters of whom Holland is justly 
proud. The two volumes are not light reading, but the book is a 
most valuable contribution to history. 

Mr. D. Hay Fleming’s biography of Mary Queen of Scots’ throws 
light on many of the dark passages in the Scottish Queen’s history. 
We gather from it that Mary was probably an accomplice in the 
murder of Darnley; that she was, unless tradition belies her, guilty of 
gross immorality with Bothwell during her second husband’s life ; and 
that she was well aware of Bothwell’s villainous character when she 
married him. A later volume is to be brought out by the author, 
dealing with Mary Stuart’s life after her flight into England. 

Mr. Martin A. S. Hume’s book on Philip II. of Spain‘ is a 
luminous work, which shows on every page, not only the profound 
research, but the excellent judgment of the author. Mr. Hume 
undertakes to demonstrate that Philip failed in the great task to 
which he had devoted his life—the establishment of the universal 
supremacy of Catholicism in the interests of Spain. We will not 
venture to say that the author has succeeded in proving that the 
Spanish King utterly missed his object. In the closing pages 
Philip’s sincerity is partly vindicated. 

The elaborate and learned work of Mr. E. I. Simcox, Primitive 
Ciwvilisations,’ deserves to be closely studied by students of juris- 
prudence as well as by students of history. The author deals with 

1 The Sale of Goods Act, 1893. With Notes and the Decisions under the Act to 
May 1897. By Frank Newbolt, M.A., Fellow of the Chemical Society, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. 

2 History of South Africa under the Administration of the Dutch East India 


bare ak By George M’Call Theal, LL.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
3 Mary Queen of Scots. From her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief 


Biography. By David Hay Fleming. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
4 Philip 11. or a By Martin A.S. Hume. London: Macmillan & Co. 
wilis 


5 Primitive ations : or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic Com: 
munities. By E, I. S8imcox. Two Vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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ownership in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, China, and other countries. 
He says in his introduction: “ A complete history of ownership 
would furnish a complete history of civilisation.” This generalisation 
is much too sweeping. However, a work like this must not be 
judged by extracts. The two volumes are full of interesting matter, 
and will well repay perusal. 

A Handbook of European History, by Arthur Hassall, M.A., ought 
to prove most useful to students, The dates and events are given in 
the shortest possible form, but the leading facts in the history of the 
principal States of Europe are clearly indicated. 

National portraits have a specific value as an aid to biography. 
A good portrait helps to make the man or woman depicted a living 
reality to us. The National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington 
has an educational effect which those who have visited it cannot fail 
to realise very vividly. At the same time, it is a remarkable fact 
that hitherto there has been no handbook to the painted portraits of 
the country. This want, however, has at last been supplied. by the 
publication of a work entitled, Historical Portraits, by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. The frontispiece contains an excellent portrait of 
Viscount Dundee (better known in Scottish history as Claverhouse). 
The features are very fine, but the expression of the face is somewhat 
effeminate. Amongst the portraits given in the book are those of 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Charles IL., James II., Queen Anne, 
George I., George II., Archbishop Laud, Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
Nelson, Wellington, Sir Isaac Newton, Burns, Keats, and Byron. 

The third volume of Messrs. Blackie’s fine publication, The British 
Empire in the Nineteenth Century, contains an immense amount of 
useful and interesting information. The first two chapters deal with 
the domestic events of the century, bringing the narrative down to 
the Jubilee of the present year. A luminous account is given of the 
introdaction of railways, the history of the penny post, and other 
matters of general importance. Mr. Edgar Sanderson has done his 
work well ; the illustrations are decidedly good. 

Christian Martyrdom in Russia‘ is a little work dealing with the 
persecution of the “ Spirit Wrestlers.” There is much to interest 
English readers in the volume. While friends of progress must 
always condemn persecution, fanaticism is a thing to be deplored. 
The concluding chapter by Count Leo Tolstoy is rather extravagant in 
tone. ‘The rational way to deal with fanatics is to “let them severely 
alone.” Their form of insanity generally perishes when treated with 
neglect or indifference. 


1 European History (476-1871). By Arthur Hassall, M.A. London: Macmillan 


and Co. 

2 Historical’Portraits. By H. B. Wheatley. London : George Bell & Sons. 

3 The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar Sanderson. Vol. iii. 
London: Blackie & Son. ‘ny 

4 Christian Martyrdom in Russia, Edited by Vladimir Tchertkoff. Containing a 
concluding chapter by Leo Tolstoy. London: The Brotherhood Publishing Co, ~~ 
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England under the Later Hanoverians' is the title of a volume 
dealing with the period from 1760 to 1837. The book is fall of 
information, and Messrs. Evans and Fearenside show a thorough grasp 
of the subject in all its details. The closing chapter on Literature is 
an admirable specimen of conciseness and clearness combined. 

The biography of Tennyson? by his son does not tend to increase 
our admiration of the poet as aman. Tennyson was evidently rather 
a conventional type of being. He bad no very pronounced religious 
convictions, and yet he had a nervous horror of being regarded as a 
sceptic. Browning was a far more robust thinker. He defended 
faith on human grounds, and was free from Tennyson's sickly 
sentimentality. The impression made on the mind by a reperusal of 
some of the most admired Tennysonian verses is that time will 
certainly lessen their popularity. In many respects he was a 
representative poet in an age of mingled faith and doubt; but he 
cannot be said to have had any philosophy, unless that term can be 
applied to what may be described as gentlemanly respectability. 

From the Memoirs we gather that the Tennyson family was 
probably of Danish origin, that Tennyson was the son of a Lincoln- 
shire rector, and that, all his lifé, the shadow of ecclesiasticism hung 
over him, that he wrote poetry at an early age of a rather florid kind, 
that he was a devoted friend of Arthur Hallam, whose early death 
suggested Jn Memoriam, that he married comparatively late in life, 
obtained the post of Poet Laureate, and was finally raised to the 
Peerage. Some early poems of Tennyson given in the first of the 
two volumes are very feeble. It must be admitted that the late 
Poet Laureate was rational enough to see his own limitations. 
Speaking of Browning, he said, “ I wish I had written his two lines : 


‘The little more, and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away !’” 


What posterity will think of Tennyson it is hard to predict ; but we 
may safely assume that his fame will be eclipsed by that of Browning. 


1 England under the Later Hanoverians. Being part of the Intermediate Text-Book 
of English History. Vol. IV. By A. J. Evans, M.A., and C.S, Fearenside, M.A. 


London: W. B. Clive. 
2 Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. By his Son. Two Vols. London: Macmillan 


and Co. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


The Worship of Lucifer’ is one of those spasmodic attempts to 
portray human iniquity in a quasi-supernatural form, which generally 
arouse laughter where the author intended to produce a “ thrilling” 
effect. The entire book is falsely conceived, and the idea, exaggerated 
as it is in itself, loses any interest it might possess for some minds 
by the wretched manner in which it is worked out, 

Posterity : Its Verdicts and its Methods ; or Democracy a.v. 2100,’ 
is a book which has a certain kind of cleverness. A state of society 
is described, in which “‘ repeated and incorrigible lying is punished 
with death,” and a diseased liver is punished with some months’ hard 
labour and low diet. 

An Eye for an Eye, and Some Reprinted Pieces, is a little volume 
that deserves to be read. There are grave faults of style in the 
poem which gives its title to this little book, but there are evidences 
of original thought and imagination in the volume. Amongst the 
shorter poems, “ Affaire d'Amour” calls for special praise. 

Furrows* is a rather attractive volume of short stories of a very 
pessimistic order. The least pessimistic—and the best—of them is 
“The Greatest Thing.” 

Merely Players * is what may be called a theatrical novel. There 
are some fine touches in it; but, taken altogether, is not an effective 
work of fiction. 

The Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies ° must be regarded as one of 
the curiosities of literature. Jefferies was a passionate lover of 
Nature, and as such he commands our admiration. But he was not, 
and never could be, a novelist. The best effort in the book, perhaps, 
is ‘A Strange Story.” 

When Passions Rule,’ by Frank Hart, is one of those stories to be 
read and then forgotten. It may beguile an idle hour—it has no 
<laim to take a place in permanent literature. 

Jefferies’ Land : A History of Swindon and its Environs, is a work 
which shows passionate love of English scenery, as well as special 
dcnowledge of the district which is photographed in the pages of the 
book. The notes of the clever editress enhance the interest of the 
volume. 

1 The Worship of Lucifer. By Mona Sandeman. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


° Posterity: ts Verdicts and Its Methods; or Democracy A.D. 2100. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

% An Eye for an Eye, and some Reprinted Pieces, By A. Glanville. Chicago: A. 
Francceur & Co. 

* Furrows. By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

5 Merely Players. By E. A. Gowing. London: F. V. White & Oo. 

6 The Early Fiction of Richard Jefferies, Edited by Grace Toplis. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

When Passions Itule. By Frank Hart. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

8 Jefferies’ Land: A History of Swindon and Its Environs, Edited by Grace Toplis. 

London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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Sybil Fairleigh has some merit as a novel. Its author has a few 
bold ideas, and only lacks narrative power. The next effort ought to 
be an improvement. 

We can scarcely say that the Devil’s Daughter * is a successful work 
of fiction. It might have been better were Val Nightingale an artist. 
He has yet to learn how to tell a story properly. 

It might well be supposed that the editor of an international cyclo- 
peedia would have no time left for other literary work. Yet we find 
that Dr. T. L. Stedman, who has just completed half the great 
Cyclopeedia of Medicine,’ which was noticed in the REVIEW some time 
ago, has found time, amid his manifold labours, to issue a Manual 
of Modern Greek * which deserves the attention of all lovers of Greek 
literature. Greek is to-day a living language spoken by millions of 
people in Asia Minor and Turkey as well as in Greece. In these 
days of congresses it has even been proposed to make modern Greek 
the international language of scientific and medical assemblies of 
this nature, so that the learned might nave a common medium to fill 
the place which Latin once occupied. At the recent Congress in 
Moscow, any one acquainted with Greek would have found it a great 
help, almost as great as Russian itself. 

But quite apart from science, the influence of Greek on the whole 
range of literature still lives in spite of the utilitarian cry to replace 
it with German or French, a cry to which the London University 
has succumbed in a manner unworthy of an academical position. 

Perhaps the chief hindrance to Greek culture has been the absurd 
artificial pronunciation devised by Erasmus, and which the enthu- 
siasm of Blackie and the Hellenic Society have been unable to dis- 
place. Yet Erasmus himself spoke the language as did the Greeks 
of his day, and why should not we? Of late years there has been 
a slight movement among the dry bones of scholasticism. The 
head masters ventured a few changes in our ridiculous mispronun- 
ciation of Latin, but were afraid to adopt the Italian, which is 
certainly the nearest to the ancient method, and was strongly 
advocated by Milton. So as to Greek Adams and Blackie in Edinburgh 
have cried in vain, though their voices have been reinforced by 
Hichthal, Geldart, Gennadius, and many continental scholars. 

What would be thought of a recommendation to foreigners to 
begin learning English by trying to translate Chaucer? And yet 
such a plan of “building from the top” is systematically pursued 
in teaching Greek. Modern Greek is more closely related to the 
ancient classics, both as to idiom and pronunciation, than our present 


1 Sybil Fairleigh. By S. Elizabeth Hall. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
2 The Devil’s Daughter. By Val Nightingale. London: Digby, Long & Co.: 
3 The Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine. In Twenty Volumes, Edited by 
T. L. Stedman, M.D. New York: W. Wood & Co. 
+ Modern Greek Mastery: a Short Road to Ancient Greek. By Thomas L. 
. Stedman, A.M., M.D. New York : Harper Brothers. 
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English to Chaucer. Still more closely must it be related to the 
Greek of the New Testament. Consequently, would it not be natural 
to learn modern Greek in order to facilitate the acquirement of the 
earlier and more difficult language ? Dr. Stedman is convinced that 
it would, and boldly places on his title-page ‘“ A Short Road to 
Ancient Greek.” Any one who carefully masters his book will 
certainly find either classical or scriptural Greek easy to acquire, and 
will have the advantage of being able to speak, read, and write the 
present tongue of the Levant. 

The well-known firm of W. B. Clive has published a little 
volume of Lzercises and Test-Questions on the Tutorial Latin 
Grammar. It will be found very useful by students preparing for 
University examination. 

Mr, John M. Robertson, in his volume entitled Montaigne and 
Shakespeare, raises an interesting question as to the influence of 
Montaigne’s Hssays on the mind of Shakespeare, as shown from the 
latter’s plays. It certainly seems clear that Shakespeare has, in one 
scene in Zhe Tempest, versified a passage from Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne’s chapter, ‘Of the Cannibals.” John Sterling had a 
curious theory that “the Prince of Denmark is very nearly a 
Montaigne lifted to a higher eminence, and agitated by more striking 
circumstances and a severer destiny, and altogether a somewhat more 
passionate structure of man.” In 1846, Philaréte Chasles, an acute 
critic, declared that ‘‘ once on the track of the studies and tastes of 
Shakespeare, we find Montaigne at every corner, in Hamlet, in 
‘Othello, in Cortolanus.” Mr. Jacob Feis, who has written a book 
entitled Shakespeare and Montaigne, and Mr. Henry Morley have both 
pointed out some remarkable coincidences of phrase in the plays and 
the essays. The latest study of Montaigne in France is that of 
‘M. Paul Stapfer, who does not go far in tracing resemblances between 
the great English dramatist’s works and Montaigne’s Essays. Mr. 
Robertson contends that “ the influence of Montaigne on Shakespeare 
was both wider and deeper than M. Stapfer has suggested.” The 
inquiry is one of great literary interest. As Mr. Robertson observes, 
it is not a ‘‘ quest for plagiarisms,” but a ‘‘ study of the growth of a 
wonderful mind.” 

We are reminded that Florio’s translation of Montaigne was not 
actually published till 1603, the year of the practical publication of 
the first quarto of Hamlet, in which the play lacks much of its 
present matter. The second quarto was printed in 1604, The 
expression, “discourse of reason,” which is found in one of Hamlet’s 
soliloquies, occurs at least four times in Montaigne’s Hssays and in 
Florio’s translation of them. It seems probable that it came to 

1 Exercisés and Test Questions in the Tutorial Latin Grammar. By F. L. D. 
Richardson, B.A. Lond., and A. S. W. Hazell, LL.D. London: W. B. Clive. 


2 Montaigne and Shakespeare. By John M. Robertson. London: The University 
Press, Ltd. 
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Shakespeare through the translation. Other coincidences are dwelt 
on very strongly by Mr, Robertson—too strongly, we are inclined to 
think. However, he has handled the subject with consummate 
ability and rare critical skill, and his book is a distinct and important 
contribution to the more minute study of Shakespeare’s language 
-and ideas. 

The Age of Tennyson’ is an admirably-written handbook of English 
literature during a very interesting period. The chapter dealing with 
Carlyle is a remarkably fine study of that great prose writer. The 
account of Robert Browning is not quite satisfactory. It does less 
than justice to one of the greatest poets that ever lived. - The 
allusions to Dickens and Thackeray show discrimination and critical 
acumen. 

It is a great pity that the lady who has collected a number of 
short tales under the title of Odd Stories? did not allow them to rest 
in the safe obscurity of the magazines in which most of them first 
appeared. The story entitled ‘“‘The Death of the Profligate,” which 
is the last in the volume, is specially unhappy from an artistic 
standpoint. Frances Forbes-Robertson has ‘much to learn and 
much to forget,” to use a Browningesque phrase. She appears to 
think herself exceptionally modern. She is only exceptionally crude. 

An undying interest is attached to Swift’s Journal to Stella.* It 
occupies the whole of the second volume of the edition of Swift’s 
_prose works which Messrs, George Bell & Sons are publishing. The 
biographical introduction by Mr. Lecky is well worth reading. The 
impression made by a careful perusal of the Journal is that Swift was 
passionately fond of Stella, and that he found almost the only 
happiness of his sad life in writing to her. 

The same firm is bringing out the works of that great meta- 
physician, Bishop Berkeley, whose celebrated theory about matter 
afforded Byron an opportunity for a joke in Don Juan. The 
introduction by Mr. Balfour is admirable, and proves that the 
statesman whose name has unhappily been identified with coercion 
in Ireland might have possibly won more distinction if he had 
altogether devoted himself to philosophy. The first volume of this 
edition of Berkeley contains some mathematical essays: “A New 
Theory of Vision”; “The Principles of Human Knowledge”; and 
“The First Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous.” A close study 
of the writings of Bishop Berkeley will show that he never committed 
himself to a denial of the existence of matter, but asserted that 
-without an observing mind it was imperceptible. 


1 The Age of Tennyson. By Hugh Walker. M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 

2 Odd Stories. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. London and Edinburgh: 
_A. Constable & Co. 

3 The Prose Works of Jonathan Suift, D.D. Edited by Temple Scott. Witha 
Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 

+ Works of Berkeley. Edited by George Sampson. With a Biographical Iniroduc- 
tion by the Right Hun. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Vol. i. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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The Raid of the “‘ Detrimental,”' by the Earl of Desart, is such a 
book as the Marquis of Farintosh might have written had he turned 
novelist. There is something apish in the entire tone of this silly 
work of fiction. To say that it is utterly unreal is not the worst 
that could be said of it. It is meaningless, and suggests congenital 
imbecility. It has not a particle of literary merit, originality, or 
sense. It has not even the saving merit of good taste. What is to 
be said of a noble anthor who makes a gentleman write, “I blew 
my nose twice ” ? 

Scenes from Military Life? presents Tommy Atkins in a rather 
favourable light. The book is better than many of John Strange 
Winter’s productions. ‘Private the Honourable Fitz” is perhaps 
the most attractive sketch in the volume. 

There is a species of fiction which, though it is confined to mere 
sketches of character, has a distinct literary value. Of this kind is 
the volume of short stories by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, entitled 
Cupid’s Garden.’ The sketch called “ The Success of Failure” has a 
certain subtlety which reveals the genuine artist. The book deserves 
to be read, and will be enjoyed by all who read it. 

Ivy Meredith ; or, a Season in the South * isacharming story. The 
author shows an extensive acquaintance with Continental life, and 
the style is easy and natural. The book may prove pleasanter 
reading than many novels of a more ambitious character. 

A very good book on The English Language’ has been written by 
Mr. W. H. Low, M.A. The chapters are well arranged, and there 
are a number of questions useful to young students at the end of the 
volume. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s new novel, Bladys of the Stewponey® is a 
powerfully-written work. The plot turns on the marriage of a 
hangman, who had managed to conceal his identity, with an inn- 
keeper's pretty daughter. The period of the narrative is the closing 
portion of the last century, and some ghastly scenes illustrative of 
the barbarity of the English criminal code in those days are 
introduced. The description of the execution of a woman for the 
murder of her husband, which consisted of burning to death, sins 
against the canons of art as well as good taste. Taken altogether, 
however, this is one of the most forcible books that the author has 
produced. 

Claude Duval of Ninety-five’ is a lively narrative. The author, 


1 The Raid of the “ Detrimental.” By the Earl of Desart. London: OC. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd. 

2 Scenes from Military Life, By Richurd Penny. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

> Cupid’s Garden. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. London : Cassell & Co. 

* Ivy Meredith; or, a Season in the South. By Celia Armagh. London : Hodder 
and ag, re 

5 The English Language. By W. H. Low, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 

6 Bladys of the Stewponey. . By 8. Baring-Gould. London: Methuen & Co. 

? Claude Duval of Ninety-fiwe. By Fergus Hume. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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Mr. Fergus Hume, has already exhibited much ingenuity in the 
invention of startling plots. No reader who commences the perusal 
of the story will stop until he has finished it. 

Mr. A. R. Hope has written a capital boys’ book, entitled 
Half-text History.' Amongst the stories in the book, “ French and 
German ” and ‘“ The Tell-tale,” will be found specially attractive, 

The Poems of Wordsworth® have been brought out in two hand- 
some volumes by Mr. David Nutt, with an admirable Preface by 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, editor of the Oxford Wordsworth. The 
text has been reprinted from the original edition of 1807. No 
English poet, perhaps, is so unequal as Wordsworth. His “ Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality ” is sublime. Some of his shorter lyrics 
are childish and devoid of poetic merit. His sonnets are probably 
the best in the English language. What Wordsworth lacks is the 
impetus begotten of genuine passion. His muse is too meditative, 
too introspective. His rank as a poet has yet to be rightly 
determined. In our opinion, he will ultimately rank beside Coleridge, 
Keats, and Tennyson, but posterity will scarcely place him on a level 
with Byron and Shelley. 





POETRY. 


Mr. M. C. O'Byrne, a new American poet, whose name indicates 
his Irish descent, thinks that he was born to write epic poetry. 
He was not. His Song of the Ages* is not sublime; on the contrary, 
it is full of unconscious humour. In one portion of the poem 
entitled “ The Stone Age” we are told that 


“ Antelial winters once again shall lock 
Their adamantine fetters ’round the zone 
Whose life is now exuberant ; the shock 
Hypogenous be heard ” 


is this supposed to be poetry? Apart from the rhyme it would 
‘be regarded as very poor prose. ‘The lesser poems in the volume 
have some merit, for example, the “‘ Ballad of Miner Jim.” 

In Songs and Shadows‘ we find some true poetry marred by infe- 


1 ao History: Chronicles of School Life. By Ascott R. Hope. London: 
A. &C. Black. 

2 Poems. In Two Vols. By William Wordsworth. Reprinted from the original 
edition of 1807. Edited, with a Note on the Wordsworthian sonnet, by Thomas 
Hutchinson, M.A. London: David Nutt. 

8 7 of the Ages, and Other Poems. By M. C. O'Byrne, La Salle, IIL: 
H. E. Wickham. 


* Songs and Shadows, By E. M. Beresford. London: Digby, Long & Co, 
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licity of diction. E.M. Beresford may: yet learn to be an artist 
in words. We cannot help feeling that this versifier possesses the 
“ great poetic heart,” though there is not a single perfect stanza in 
the volume. 

In Cricket Lyrics’ a votary of the noble sport of which England 
is justly proud celebrates cricket in ‘verse. Many of the lyrics 
in the little volume are effective, though as poetry they cannot 
rank high. 

The volume entitled Micah and Other Poems* shows many traces . 
of true poetic inspiration. Let us quote the introductory song: 


“There is a music of the spheres, 
And beauty blooms in everything ; 
And men have eyes to see, and ears 
To hear, and tongues to sing. 


“‘ While our old earth shall put forth flower, 
And the old sun in heaven be strong, 
And God hold heaven and earth in power, 

Man’s lips shall utter song.” 


' Cricket Lyrics. By T. Disney. London: Digby, Long & Co, 
2 Micah and Other Poems. By Swithin Saint Swithaine. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 
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